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To  Correspondents. 

A  Respectful  Inquirer. — ^The  important  subject  involved  in  our  cor- 
respondent's question  cannot,  of  course,  be  properly  discussed  in  aline  or 
two.  The  key  to  explain  all  such  difficulties  as  <' A  Respectful  Inquirer" 
feels  will  be  found  in  these  two  principles  :  first,  that  the  whole  system  of 
devotional  practices  and  phraseology  sanctioned  by  the  Catholic  Church  is 
designed  for  the  edification  of  her  children^  and  is  not  framed  with  a  view  ta 
conciliate  Protestants;  and  secondly,  that  she  claims  the  right  of  interpret- 
ing her  own  language  in  her  own  sense.  Such  terms  as  "worship"  and 
'< adoration"  are  theological  expressions,  or  (if  we  may  so  say)  technical^. 
When  the  Church  speaks  of  the  adoration  of  the  Cross  on  Good  Friday,  she 
addresses  her  children,  whom  she  never  ceases  to  teach  that  divine  honours 
are  to  be  paid  to  God  alone,  and  that  when  the  word  "  adoration  "  is  used 
towards  that  which  is  not  God,  it  necessarily  is  to  be  taken  as  expressing  an 
honour,  real  indeed,  but  in  no  degree  divine.  The  same  explanation  would 
be  given  by  the  author  of  the  Spanish  devotion  to  which  our  correspondent 
specifrcally  refers.  Protestants  can  no  more  object  to  our  using  the  terms 
<*  adoration"  and  "worship"  in  the  sense  we  affix  to  them,  than  we  can 
charge  them  with  idolatry  because  they  call  a  magistrate  "  worshipful,"  and 
address  him  as  "  your  worship." 

We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  that  this  explanation  is  satisfactory  to  our 
correspondent. 

Tlte  Title  and  Index  of  Vol.  VIII.  are  unavoidably  postponed  till  our 
next  Number. 

Correspondents  who  require  answers  in  private  are  requested  to  send 
their  complete  address,  a  precaution  not  always  observed. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

All  communications  must  be  postpaid.  Communications  respecting 
Advertisements  must  be  addressed  to  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Burns  and 
Lambsrt. 
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A  CATHOLIC  JOURNAL  AND  REVIEW. 
Vol.  IX.  JANUARY  1852.  Pabt  XLIX. 

GALILEO  AND  HIS  CONDEMNATION. 

The  condemnation  of  Galileo  has  now  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies furnished  a  fruitful  theme  for  declamation  against  the 
Catholic  Church  ;  and  Protestants  say  that  from  whatever 
point  of  view  we  regard  it,  whether  we  look  at  it  as  a  personal 
matter,  involving  harsh  and  cruel  conduct  towards  an  old  man 
who  had  done  only  that  which  he  had  a  right  to  do,  or  whether 
we  treat  it  as  a  question  of  doctrine,  apparently  compromising 
the  infallibility  of  the  Church  which  condemned,  or  allowed 
her  regular  tribunals  to  condemn,  as  false,  a  system  which  is 
now  a  demonstrated  truth  in  nature,  we  are  involved  in  many 
difficulties,  and  have  to  confront  an  argument  which  may  to 
many  minds  be  urged  with  fatal  effect  in  preventing  them  from 
submitting  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  Of  course,  the 
wrongs  of  Galileo  have  been  ridiculously  caricatured  by  Pro- 
testants and  Infidels,  and  on  the  defensive  side  we  can  always 
count  upon  shewing  up  a  farrago  of  falsehood  and  nonsense. 
But  still,  after  all  that  can  be  said,  two  great  facts  remain,  that 
the  Congregations  of  the  Index  and  Inquisition  pronounced  the 
earth's  rotation  and  the  sun's  fixity  to  be  erroneous  and  con- 
trary to  Scripture;  and  that  the  latter  congregation  imprisoned 
and  punished  Galileo  for  holding  and  teaching  the  theory,  and 
at  last  made  him  renounce  it.  We  may  easily  make  a  very 
good  apology,  or  plea,  in  extenuation  for  the  two  congrega- 
tions; but  how  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  refer  with  satisfaction 
to  this  page  in  the  history  of  a  Church  which  imposes  upon  us 
the  duty  of  unhesitating  and  unquestioning  obedience  on  the 
ground  of  her  infallibility  ?     Such  is  the  Protestant  charge. 

On  the  personal  aspect  of  the  case,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  process  against  Gauleo,  his  imprisonment  and  alleged  tor- 
ture, and  his  subsequent  penance  and  confinement,  perhaps  all 
has  been  said  that  there  is  to  say;  we  may  refer  our  readers  to 
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2  Galileo  and  his  Condemnation. 

an  article  in  tbe  Dublin  Review  for  November  184S|  and  to  a 
book  recently  published  by  the  Propaganda  in  RomCi  entitled 
Galileo  e  rinquisizione,  Memorie  storichO'Criiiche,  by  Mgr. 
Marino  Marinii  Prefect  of  the  Secret  Archives  of  the  Holy 
See.  Galileo  was  not  tortured,  but  was  treated  with  remark- 
able kindness.  His  imprisonment  and  confinement  were  of  the 
mildest  possible  character,  for  he  was  never  in  a  dungeon,  but 
was  allowed  to  live  as  a  guest  (under  surveillance),  first  of  the 
Tuscan  Ambassador  at  Rome,  then  of  the  Archbishop  at  Sienna, 
and  at  last  he  was  permitted  to  retire  to  his  own  villa  at  Ar- 
cetri,  near  Florence.  We  have  no  intention  of  entering  now 
upon  the  general  question  of  religious  persecution;  but  this  we 
will  say,  that  those  who  believe  the  Old  Testament  to  be  the 
word  of  God  cannot  deny  that  He  has  sanctioned  the  crushing 
of  falsehood  by  material  means.  To  make  a  great  outcry  about 
a  Christian  having ^put  into  practice  the  same  principles  which 
were  enjoined  by  God  as  rules  of  action  upon  Moses,  Josue, 
and  Samuel, — ^which  were  applauded  in  David,  and  which  S. 
Peter  was  inspired  to  put  into  practice,  may  be  good  policy  in 
one  who  wishes  simply  to  protest  against  &ome,  caring  little 
what  becomes  of  Christianity,  but  is  suicidal  in  the  Protestant 
who  wishes  at  the  same  time  to  uphold  *'  the  whole  Bible"  as 
the  pure  and  exclusive  revelation  of  God.  The  Church  has 
persecuted,  and  on  principle — there  is  no  denying  the  fact; — 
but  the  principle  is  one  of  policy  and  prudence,  not  of  dogma, 
and,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  she  rarely  acts  upon 
it ;  not  that  in  itself  the  principle  is  indefensible  even  on  mo* 
dern  grounds,  for  the  punishment  of  a  religious  offence  by 
imprisonment  and  death  is  in  itself  no  more  incompatible  with 
reason,  or  with  the  Christian  spirit,  than  the  infiiction  of  the 
same  punishments  on  the  thief  and  the  murderer.  Though  the 
Church,  however,  falls  in  with  the  modern  feeling  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  gladly  gives  up  persecution,  yet  it  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  snew  that  the  present  spirit  which  leaves  unnoticed  all 
public  insults  to  God  and  to  religion,  while  it  punishes  most 
severely  every  offence  against  the  material  gooa  of  society,  is 
more  religious  than  the  spirit  of  the  ages  of  faith,  which  shewed 
itself  quite  as  jealous  of  the  honour  of  God  as  of  the  comfort 
of  society  and  security  of  property.  The  language  of  true  faith 
and  charity  is  that  of  David,  "  Nonne  qui  oderunt  te,  Domine, 
oderam  ?  et  super  inimicos  tuos  tabescebam  ?  Perfecto  odio 
oderam  illos,  et  inimici  facti  sunt  mihi."  With  those  who 
grant  this  principle  we  can  have  no  difliculty ;  we  are  quite 
ready  to  own  that  it  may  have  been  applied  erroneously  in 
particular  cases;  and  this  concession  does  not  in  any  way  com- 
promise our  reverence  for  the  decisions  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
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which  has  never  claimed  the  gift  of  infallibility  for  her  deci- 
sions about  all  matters  of  fact.  Her  infallible  authority  is  limited 
to  the  sphere  of  revealed  doctrine^  and  facts  therewith  connected. 

We  will  then  at  once  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  doc- 
trinal aspect  of  the  question^  and  inquire  how  far  the  Church 
is  committed  by  the  decisions  of  the  Roman  Inquisition  and 
the  Congregation  of  the  Index  to  an  assertion  of  the  truth  of 
the  geocentric  system,  or  of  the  falsehood  of  the  Copernican 
theory,  and  whether  she  in  any  way  compromised  her  infalli- 
ble authority  by  treating  these  theories  as  within  the  sphere 
of  revealed  dogma,  when  the  above-named  tribunals  pro- 
nounced on  theological  grounds  concerning  their  truth  or  false- 
hood. In  order  to  treat  this  part  of  our  subject  more  satisfac- 
torily, we  will  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Copernican  theory. 

The  Pythagoreans,  according  to  Philolaus  of  Croton,  taught 
the  progressive  movement  of  the  non-rotating  earth,  revolving 
round  the  focus  of  the  world.  Aristarchus  of  Samos,  and  Se- 
leucus  of  Babylon,  came  to  know  that  the  earth  both  rotated  on 
its  axis  and  also  moved  round  the  sun,  which  they  recognised 
as  the 'centre  of  the  whole  planetary  system*  A  German  Car- 
dinal, Nicolas  de  Cuss,  or  Cusa,  was  the  first  in  Christian  times 
again  to  ascribe  to  our  planet,' almost  a  century  before  Coper- 
nicus, both  rotation  on  its  axis  and  translation  in  space,  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  the  received  doctrines  of  the  schools.  The 
theory  was,  however,  only  maintained  by  him  on  metaphysical 
grounds ;  and  in  consequence  of  recent  discoveries  of  his  writ- 
ings, it  has  become  doubtful  whether  he  did  not  simply  imagine, 
not  that  the  earth  moved  round  the  sun,  but  that  they  moved 
together  round  the  constantly  changing  pole  of  the  universe^ 
The  next  to  revive  this  theory,  no  longer  on  metaphysical  but 
on  physical  and  mathematical  grounds,  was  another  ecclesias- 
tic, Nicholas  Copernicus,  a  priest,  and  canon  of  Frauenburg  ; 
a  man  well  known  jn  Rome,  where  "  he  was  held  in  such  esti- 
mation (says  Galileo)  that  Leo  X.  summoned  him  to  the  La- 
teran  Council,  which  was  then  employed  on  the  correction  of 
the  calendar ;  here  he  was  ordered  to  study  the  motions  of  the 
planets  with  reference  to  this  object,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
command  he  gradually  developed  his  theory,  which  he  reduced 
to  writing,  and  published  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Cardi- 
nal of  Capua  (Schomberg)  and  the  Bishop  of  Culm.  And  as  it 
was  by  order  of  Leo  X.  that  he  had  undertaken  the  work,  he 
dedicated  it  to  the  reigning  Pope,  Paul  III."  Such  is  the  ex- 
clusively ecclesiastical  origin  of  this  theory.  And  though  in 
obedience  to  the  generally  recognised  principle,  that  it  is  in- 
expedient to  disturb  received  opinions,  when  connected  with 
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religion,  by  putting  forth  contrary  theories  in  a  dogmatic  form, 
unless  they  were  based  on  absolute  demonstration,  he  allowed 
an  anonymous  preface  (generally  ascribed  to  one  Qssiander,-  a 
mathematician  of  Nuremburg,  who  superintended  the  printing 
of  the  work)  to  be  prefixed  to  his  bookDe  Revolutionibuf,  stat- 
ing "  that  he  only  advanced  his  views  as  mere  hypotheses, 
which  fulfilled  the  object  of  Babndtting  the  orbits  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  more  conveniently  to  calculation,  but  which  need 
not  necessarily  be  true,  or  even  probable,"  he  does  not  scruple 
in  his  dedication  to  the  Pope  to  term  the  general  opinion  of 
theologians  "  an  absurd  acroama,"  and  to  attack  the  stupidity 
of  those  who  adhere  to  so  false  a  theory.     *'  If  perchance,"  he 
says, "  there  shall  be  any  vain  babblers,  who,  though  ignorant 
of  all  mathematical  science,  yet  assume  a  right  to  pronounce 
upon  it,  and,  on  the  strength  of  some  text  of  Scripture  dis- 
torted to  support  their  views,  blame  and  abuse  my  work,  I  let 
them  do  so;  but  I  also  will  take  leave  to  despise  their  judg- 
meat  as  rash.  ....     Mathematics  are  written  for  mathema- 
ticians, who  will,  I  think,  agree  that  my  labours  are  of  some 
use  to  the  ecclesiastical  republic  of  which  your  Holiness  is  now 
the  head."     The  theory  was  thus  propounded  by  ecclesiastics, 
who  were  in  a  peculiar  manner  subject  to  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  the  Church,  and  propounded  in  a  way  most  calculated 
to  arouse  the  prejudices  of  the  Peripatetics,  who  then  filled 
the  most  important  stations  at  Rome.     Yet  the  book  which 
contained  this  audacious  challenge  to  the  followers  of  the  scho- 
lastic system  was  published  in  1543,  and  was  left  without  cen- 
sure or  prohibition  for  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century, 
namely  till  the  year  1616; — a  plain  proof,  one  would  think,  that 
the  Church  had  no  direct  conviction  on  the  subject,  and  that 
she  did  not  trouble  herself  with  physical  theories  as  such,  un- 
less they  were  brought  into  collision  with  her  doctrines. 

At  the  last-mentioned  period,  however,  another  policy  pre- 
vailed. After  two  unsuccessful  denunciations  of  Galileo,  who 
was  then  the  representative  and  acknowledged  defender  of  the 
theory  of  Copernicus,  to  the  Holy  Office  in  April  1611  on  ac- 
count of  his  Nuntius  Sideretis^  and  in  February  1615  on  ac- 
count of  a  letter  on  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  bis  case  was 
again  brought  before  the  same  tribunal  in  the  next  year,  and 
a  decree  was  published,  dated  February  25, 1616,  in  which  the 
two  propositions,  of  the  stability  of  the  sun  and  of  the  motion 
of  the  earth,  were,  by  the  command  of  the  Pope  and  the  In- 
quisitors, stigmatised  by  the  theological  qualifiers  of  the  Holy 
Office  as  follows:  '^  The  proposition  that  the  sun  is  the  centre 
of  the  world,  and  immovable  from  its  place,  is  absurd,  philo- 
sophically false,  and  formally  heretical,  because  it  is  expressly 
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tontnccj  to  holy  Soriptore.  And  the  proposition  that  the 
ewrth  is  not  the  centre  of  the  world,  nor  inunorable,  but  that 
it  moYes,  luid  also  with  a  diurnal  motion,  is  absurd,  philoso- 
.  phieall J  false,  and,  theologically  considered,  at  l^ist  erroneous 
in  faith."  On  the  following  day  this  decision  was  read  to  Ga- 
lileo in  the  presence  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine ;  and  the  philoso* 
pher,  after  a  mild  admonition  from  his  Eminence,  was  com- 
manded by  the  acting  conunissary  of  the  Holy  Office,  before  a 
notary  and  witnesses,  to  relinquish  altogether  the  said  false 
opinion,  and  in  future  neither  to  defend  nor  teach  it ;  then, 
upon  promising  obedience,  he  was  dismissed.  But  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  decision  of  the  Holy  Office  is  required  in 
order  to  condemn  a  proposition,  the  Congregation  of  the  Index 
published  after  eight  days,  i.e*  on  the  5th  of  March,  the  f(^- 
lowing  censure  on  the  Copemican  theory :  "  Since  it  has  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  this  holy  Congregation,  that  the  false 
Pythagorean  doctrine,  altogether  opposed  to  the  divine  Scrip- 
ture, of  the  mobility  of  the  earth  and  immobility  of  the  sun,  as 
taught  by  Copernicus  in  his  book  De  Revolutionibus^  and  by 
Diego  k  Stunica  in  his  commentary  on  Job,  is  being  promul- 
gated and  accepted  by  many,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  printed 
letter  of  F.  Foscarini,  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  the 
said  doctrine  is  consonant  to  truth,  and  not  opposed  to  holy 
Scripture; — therefore,  lest  this  opinion  insinuate  itself  farther, 
to  the  damage  of  Catholic  truth,  this  Congregation  has  decreed 
that  the  said  books  of  Copernicus  and  £l  Stunica  be  suspended 
till  they  are  corrected,  and  that  the  book  of  Foscarini,  and  all 
others  teaching  the  same  thing,  be  prohibited." 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  propositions  having  been  thus 
stigmatised  by  a  competent  tribunal,  Galileo  was  not  required 
to  renounce  them,  but  simply  to  promise  not  to  teach  them,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  certificate,  which  he  obtained 
from  Cardinal  Bellarmine  on  the  27th  of  May,  in  the  same 
year.  "We,  R.  Card.  Bellarmine,  having  understood  that 
Galileo  is  calumniously  reported  to  have  abjured  in  our  pre- 
.senoe,  and  to  liave  been  subjected  to  penance— being  asked 
the  truth  of  this  matter,  affirm  that  the  aforesaid  Galileo  never 
abjured  before  us,  nor  before  others,  here  in  Rome,  nor  any 
where  else  that  we  know  of,  any  opinion  or  doctrine  of  his, 
and  that  he  had  no  penance  imposed  on  him ;  but  simply  that 
the  declaration  made  by  our  Lord  the  Pope,  and  published  by 
the  holy  Congregation  of  the  Index,  was  announced  to  him." 
And  not  only  was  he  thus  by  implication  permitted  to  hold 
this  "  false  and  unscriptural  doctrine,"  but  he  appears  to  have 
left  Rome  vrfth  the  conviction,  that  though  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  promise  not  to  teach  it  quovis  modo,  his  teaching  it 
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ex  suppositione,  as  a  inere  hypothesis,  would  be  connived  af.^ 
This  he  had  a  good  right  to  think^  as  even  the  work  of  Coper- 
nicus was  not  absolutely  condemned,  but  only  suspended  till: 
it  should  be  corrected.  Cardinal  Gaetani  was  employed  to  do 
this  service,  and  he  carefully  changed  every  dogmatic  assertion 
of  the  two  propositions,  or  any  conclusion  from  them,  into  a 
merely  hypothetical  statement,  after  which  the  work  was  al- 
lowed. With  this  well-founded  conviction  in  his  mind,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Galileo  soon  began  again  to  write 
on  the  forbidden  subject.  In  1618  Father  Grassi  published  a 
discourse  on  three  comets,  some  statements  in  which  called 
forth,  in  1619,  a  reply  from  Mario  Guiducci,  a  pupil  of  Galileo. 
Grassi  answered  in  a  book  called  the  Astronomical  Balance,  and 
this  work  was  refuted  by  Galileo  himself,  in  a  book  called  the 
Saffgiatore,  published  by  the  Linceans  at  Rome  in  1623,  and 
dedicated  to  the  new  Pope,  Urban  VIII.  Galileo  ran  great 
danger  of  being  summoned  before  the  Inquisition  in  conse- 
quence, but  he  was  saved  by  the  interposition  of  Cardinai 
Barberini.  In  1624  he  went  again  to  Rome,  and  had  a  long 
audience  of  the  Pope,  when  he  seems  to  have  had  some  hopes 
of  obtaining  a  commutation  of  the  censure  of  1616.  In  an 
account  of  the  conversation,  he  said  that  the  Pope  had  de- 
clared to  Cardinal  Hohenzoller,  that  the  Church  had  never  con- 
demned the  Copernican  theory  as  heretical,  but  only  as  rash. 
Whatever  doubts  Mgr.  Marini  may  throw  on  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  it  is  clear  that  Galileo  returned  to  Florence  with  the 
conviction  that  his  bringing  the  subject  again  under  discussion 
would  be  connived  at;  he  therefore,  in  1632,  pubhshed  his 
celebrated  dialogue  on  the  great  astronomical  systems,  the 
chief  arguments  of  which  had  been  already  circulated  in  the 
shape  of  letters,  and  covered  his  palpable  desire  to  persuade 
his  hearers  of  the  truth  of  the  system  by  the  following  decla- 
ration,* which  he  prefixed  to  his  work :  "  A  few  years  ago  a 
prudent  edict  was  published  at  Rome,  by  which,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  dangerous  scandals  of  the  present  day,  the 
Pythagorean  opinion  of  the  mobility  of  the  earth  was  silenced. 
Some  persons  said  that  the  decree  was  inconsiderate  and  rash, 
the  result  of  passion,  not  of  judgment;  and  it  was  whispered 
that  theologians,  altogether  ignorant  of  astronomy,  ought  not 
by  this  unexpected  edict  to  clip  the  wings  of  persons  investi- 
gating that  science I  was  myself  then  at  Rome.    The 

Cardinals  of  that  court  not  only  listened  to  me,  but  applauded 

*  This  preface  has  been  treated  by  JBOst  writers  as  a  eratuitons  piece  of  im- 
pertinence. It  appears  from  Monsignor  Marini  (p.  110),  that  it  was  written 
entirely  at  the  suggestion,  and  almost  from  the  dictation,  of  P.  Riccardi,  the 
Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  who  had  examined  and  approved  the  Dialogue, 
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me ;  and  it  was  not  without  some  previous  information  on  my 

part  that  the  decree  was  published In  this  Dialogue  I 

have  assumed  the  character  of  a  Copernican^  proceeding  on 
pure  mathematical  hypothesis,  and  I  have  endeavoured  by  all 
rules  of  art  to  shew  the  superiority  of  this  theory  over  the 
other,  which  makes  the  earth  immovable;  not,  however,  as  an 
absolute  matter  of  fact,  but  as  a  logical  conclusion,  relatively 
to  the  arguments  used  against  it."  In  this  Dialogue  the  de- 
fence of  the  Ptolemaic  system  was  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
person  aptly  named  Simplicio,  and  the  enemies  of  Galileo 
persuaded  the  Pope  that  he  was  represented  under  this  name. 
The  Poi)e,  in  his  conversation  with  Galileo,  had  defended  the 
Ptolemaic  system,  doubtless  with  the  usual  arguments;  and  it 
would  have  been  uncommonly  difficult  for  Galileo  to  have 
avoided  putting  into  the  mouth  of  Simplicio  the  very  words 
used  by  the  Pope.  There  is  no  proof  whatever  that  any 
insult  was  intended;  but  the  Pope  was  made  angry,  as  he 
considered  it  to  be  a  studied  impertinence,  and  sent  the  case 
to  the  Inquisition.     Galileo  had  employed  great  cunning  in 

fetting  the  imprimatur^  first  of  the  Master  of  the  Sacred 
^alace  to  his  Dialogue,  and,  when  this  was  withdrawn,  in  ob- 
taining that  of  the  Censor  of  Florence.  But  the  real  gravamen 
of  the  charge  was,  that,  after  having  promised,  in  1616,  never 
again  to  teach  this  theory,  he  now  openly  recommended  it.  He 
professed  to  teach  the  question  only  as  an  hypothesis;*  but 
Father  Inchofer,  the  Consultor  of  the  Holy  Office,  reported 
that  "  the  intention  of  Galileo  evidently  was  to  teach  and  esta- 
blish the  system ;  to  defend  it  so  as  to  preserve  it  in  its  integ- 
rity ;  and,  though  promising  to  proceed  by  pure  hypothesis,  to 
entangle  his  readers  in  necessary  conclusions.  He  refers  to 
tlie  motion  of  the  earth  as  the  one  genuine  and  proper  cause 

of  several  manifest  natural  effects A  man  may  be  said 

to  defend  an  opinion  which  he  only  maintains  without  con- 
futing the  opposite  theory,  much  more  than  one  who  defends 
it  in  such  a  way  as  utterly  to  destroy  the  contrary  hypothesis. 
Copernicus  contented  himself  with  propounding  a  simple 
theory,  and  merely  claimed  to  give  an  easier  solution  to  the 
celestial  phenomena  by  his  hypothesis.  But  Galileo,  though 
he  promises  to  proceed  by  mathematical  hypothesis,  conducts 
his  argument  to  physical  and  necessary  conclusions."  And 
again,  "  the  defence  of  the  true  doctrine  is  put  into  the  mouth 
of  a  blockhead."  "  He  departs  from  hypothesis  sometimes 
by  asserting  absolutely  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  stability  of 
the  sun,  sometimes  by  qualifying  the  arguments  on  which  it 
is  founded  as  demonstrative  and  necessary,  or  by  treating  the 

*  Marini,  p.  108. 
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lu^ative  side  as  impossible.  He  talks  of  the  Copemicaa  theoiy 
as  if  it  had  neyer  been  condemned,  nay,  as  if  he  expected  a 
decision  upon  it.  He  misuses  the  authors  who  oppose  it,  parti- 
cularly those  which  are  used  by  the  Church."  Galileo,  in  his 
disefence,  urged  that  he  left  the  question  undecided,  and  that 
he  expressly  called  his  conclusion  probable  only.  But  he  was 
told  that  this  was  ^'  equally  a  very  grave  error,  since  an  opinion 
can  in  no  way  be  probable  which  has  been  already  declared 
and  finally  determined  to  be  contrary  to  the  divine  Scriptures;" 
and  his  offence  was  thus  summed  up  at  the  end  of  the  final 
decree  of  the  Inquisition,  dated  June  30,  1633 :  *'  You  have 
rendered  yourself  vehemently  suspected  by  this  Holy  Office  of 
heresy ;  that  is  to  say,  that  you  believe  and  hold  the  false  doc- 
trine, and  contrary  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  that  the  sun  is  the 
centre  of  the  world,  &c. ;  also  that  an  opinion  can  be  held  and 
supported  as  probable  after  it  has  been  declared  and  finally 
decreed  to  be  contrary  to  the  holy  Scripture,  and  conse- 
quently that  you  have  incurred  all  the  censures  and  penalties 

enjoined  and  promulgated  in  the  sacred  canons From 

which  it  is  our  pleasure  that  you  be  absolved,  provided  that, 
first,  with  a  sincere  heart  and  unfeigned  faith,  in  our  presence 
you  abjure,  curse,  and  detest  the  said  errors  and  heresies,  and 
every  other  error  and  heresy  contrary  to  the  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church  of  Rome." 

Now  it  must  be  at  once  seen  that,  though  these  are  not 
formal  definitions  of  the  Pope  or  of  the  Church,  they  are  deci- 
sions of  councils  of  Cardinals  delegated  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
for  the  express  purpose  of  making  such  decisions ;  that  they 
are  throughout  referred  to  as  decrees  of  Popes,  as  the  voice  of 
the  Church,  as  the  final,  and  therefore  unchangeable  declaration 
of  the  falsehood  and  unscripturalness  of  a  doctrine.  We  may 
add,  that  for  long  afterwards  they  were  considered  to  be  Papsd 
decrees,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  declaration  prefixed  to  the 
third  book  of  Newton's  Principia  by  the  Minim  (commonly 
called  Jesuit)  editors  Jaquier  and  Le  Seur^  dated  at  Rome  and 
published  at  Geneva  in  1741.  "  Newton,"  they  say,  "  in  this 
book  assumes  the  hypothesis  of  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  ancl 
the  author's  propositions  could  not  be  explained  except  upon 
the  same  hypothesis.  Hence  we  have  been  compelled  to  act 
a  part ;  but  we  declare  that  we  obey  the  decrees  that  have  been 
made  by  the  Supreme  Pontiffs  against  the  motion  of  the  earth." 
And  even  out  of  Italy,  where  theologians  weighed  with  less 
bias  the  precise  value  of  the  decrees,  it  seemed  a  doubtful  point 
whether  the  holding  Copernican  views  had  not  been  made  a 
formal  heresy.  Fromond  of  Louvain,  a  contemporary  of  Galileo, 
himself  a  great  opponent  of  the  new  theory,  in  a  chapter  of  his 
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Ant'Ari8tarchus,en&tled*^  Whether  the  opinion  ofCoperiiicus 
is  now  to  be  esteemed  heretical/'  after  citing  authorities  on 
the  affirmative  side,  says :  *'  But  it  seems  that  several  learned 
Catholics  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium  care  very 
little  for  these  authorities,  grounding  themselves  on  the  per- 
suasion that  the  authority  of  the  Cardinals  in  defining  matters 
of  faith  is  not  the  highest,  npr  co-extensive  with  that  of  the 
Pope.  Moreover,  they  have  a  very  plausible  way  of  explain- 
ing the  passages  of  Scripture  which  make  against  them.  But 
these  alignments  do  not  make  them  sufficiently  secure,  because 
the  Congregation  acts  with  full  Papal  authority ;  and,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  bull  of  erection  in  1588,  the  Congregation  of 
the  Index  always  submits  its  decisions  to  the  Pope,  by  whom 
they  are  examined  and  ratified,  from  whom  they  receive  their 
authority.  According  to  this  rule,  the  decree  in  question  must 
have  been  examined  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  by  whom, 
therefore,  the  theory  is  denounced  as  false,  repugnant  to  Scrip- 
ture, and  heretical.  Thus  a  severe  man  would  judge.  But," 
proceeds  Fromond,  "  when  I  consider  how  circumspect  and 
slow  Popes  usually  are  in  defining  matters  of  faith  ex  cathedra, 
and  tnat  they  always  issue  these  decrees  in  their  own,  not  in 
other  persons'  names,  I  think  that  the  censure  must  be  some- 
what softened,  and  the  authority  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index  must  be  supposed  not  equal,  but  next  to  that  of  the 
Pope.  So  I  would  not  yet  dare  to  condemn  the  Copernicans 
of  open  heresy,  unless  I  were  to  see  another  more  express  de- 
cree emanate  from  the  Head  of  the  Church  himself.  Never* 
theless,  the  Copemican  opinion  is  at  least  rash,  and  has  one 
foot  within  the  limits  of  heresy,  unless  the  Holy  See  determine 
otherwise." 

But  even  though  it  had  been  a  Papal  decree,  it  would  be 
a  farther  question,  how  it  binds  the  consciences  of  Catholics. 
**  Not  reverence  only  and  simple  subjection  are  to  be  shewn 
to  Papal  decrees,"  says  Zollinger,*  "  but  they  must  also  be 
rightly  interpreted,  and  their  matter  must  be  attentively  con* 
sidered,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  that  matter  is  handled; 
for  Papal  constitutions  have  force  only  in  that  sense,  and  within 
those  limits  within  which  the  Pope  intended  them  to  be  con- 
fined. Ballerinus  well  says,  '  Not  a  few  persons  have  an  absurd 
prejudice  that  all  the  dicta  and  rescripts  of  Popes  are  equiva- 
lent to  definitions  of  faith ;  nor  do  they  perceive  that  by  so  do- 
ing, while  they  wish  to  assist,  they  do  the  greatest  injury  to  the 
Papal  cause,  and  supply  many  objections  to  the  adversaries  of 
his  infallibility.'  To  make  a  definition  of  faith  two  things  are 
required:  1.  tliat  the  matter  which  is  defined  should  be  ex- 
*  Isagoge,  cap.  yL  S  95. 
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pressly  mentioned  as  appertaining  to  faith  or  to  divine  law ; 
2.  that  something  should  be  ordered  to  be  believed,  or  held 
as  pertaining  to  faith  or  to  divine  law,  or  to  be  reprobated  as 
an  error  repugnant  to  the  same." 

Now,  the  direct  object  of  the  decrees  in  question  was,  in 
the  case  of  the  Inquisition,  the  person  of  Galileo ;  in  that  of 
the  Index,  the  books  of  Copernicus,  a  Stunica,  and  Foscarini; 
they  are  not  formally  directed  to  propositions  at  all,  but  the 
propositions  are  referred  to  obiter,  as  if  they  had  been  already 
condemned  as  false  and  unscriptural.  In  the  case  of  the  cen- 
sure of  the  Index,  this  is  perfectly  clear ;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  decree  of  the  Inquisition,  we  do  find  a  direct  condemnation 
of  two  propositions.  We  must  therefore  examine  what  is  the 
authority  of  this  censure.  Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  all  theo- 
logians who  refer  to  the  condemnation  of  the  Copernican  theory 
refer  not  to  the  decree  of  the  Inquisition,  but  to  that  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Index ;  for  this  latter  Congregation  alone 
has  the  power  of  censuring  books  and  propositions  as  such ; 
the  Holy  Office  has  authority  to  censure  persons  exclusively. 
**  When  any  one,"  says  Suarez^  "  is  openly  accused  as  a  here- 
tic, because  he  has  asserted  such  a  proposition,  first  an  exami- 
nation is  made  whether  such  a  proposition  in  itself  is  heretical 
or  not,  and  afterwards  an  inquiry  is  made  into  the  animus  with 
which  it  was  affirmed  by  the  accused.  The  first  part  is  deter- 
mined by  theologians,  on  the  principles  of  the  faith,  not  on 
testimony  or  witnesses  of  the  fact.  The  second  part  is  inquired 
into  by  inquisitors  and  criminal  judges,  by  proofs  and  witnesses 
of  the  fact."*  The  theologians  are  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index ;  the  inquisitors  or  criminal  judges  are  the  Holy  Office. 
The  former  is  the  only  tribunal  which  can  censure  propositions; 
the  latter  does  not  even  pretend  to  do  so,  but  employs  theo- 
logians, under  the  title  of  qualifiers,  to  prepare  the  cases  and 
qualify  the  propositions  asserted  by  the  accused  person,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  render  him  liable  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Office.  But  as  this  Congregation  was  instituted  for  the  sup- 
pression of  heresy,  no  proposition  could  form  matter  of  accusa- 
tion in  its  court  unless  they  were  qualified  as  heretical.  In  our 
own  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  peaceful  persons  are  adjudged  to 
have  done  many  things  by  force  and  arms,  because  the  court 
was  constituted  for  afiairs  of  the  king's  peace,  and  had  no  other 
way  of  widening  its  jurisdiction  except  by  interpreting  one 
class  of  injuries  after  another  as  acts  of  violence.  The  Inqui- 
sition was  as  much  compelled  by  its  forms  to  consider  every 
point  with  nominal  reference  to  heresy  and  orthodoxy,  as  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  decide  actions  for  breach  of  con- 
*  De  Fid.  dis.  six.  sec.  2,  no.  3. 
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tract  upon  a  supposition  of  money  detained  by  force.  The 
persons  employed  to  prepare  cases  so  as  to  bring  them  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  Office  were  called  qualifiers ^  sub- 
ordinate officers  delegated  by  the  Inquisition^  which  has  no 
right  to  delegate  to  its  servants  powers  which  itself  does  not 
possess.  If  the  Inquisition  has  no  right  to  determine  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  a  proposition^  much  less  have  its  inferior  officers. 
The  qualifiers  have  no  right  to  censure  a  proposition  ;  they 
only  prepare  the  process,  bring  it  within  the  forms  required  by 
the  inquisitorial  law,  give  opinions  and  propositions  th^ir  legal 
not  their  theological  or  philosophical  appreciation.  This  was 
a  perfectly  notorious  practice  of  that  court.  Martin  Luther, 
speaking  of  the  refusal  of  the  prefect  of  a  town  in  the  Roman 
states  to  pay  his  accustomed  tribute  to  the  Pope,  and  of  the 
measures  taken  against  him,  says,  **  such  impertinence  must 
always  in  his  spiritual  law  be  called  heresy."* 

Neither  can  it  be  said  that  this  qualification  of  the  two 
propositions  as  foolish,  false,  and  heretical,  was  founded  on  the 
censure  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index ;  the  dates  disprove 
this,  for  the  decree  of  the  Inquisition  was  published  in  February, 
and  that  of  the  Index  in  March,  1616.  The  qualifiers  of  the 
Inquisition,  subordinate  officers  of  a  tribunal  which  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  propositions,  but  only  over  persons,  had  to 
qualify  propositions,  without  having  any  previous  decree  to 
refer  to,  which  had  been  promulgated  by  a  legitimate  authority. 
After  the  publication  of  the  inquisitorial  decree,  Galileo  im- 
patiently waited  for  the  censure  of  the  Index ;  and  when,  after 
eight  days,  it  made  its  appearance,  he  considered  it  a  matter 
of  triumph  that  it  had  not  confirmed  the  qualification  of  the 
Inquisition  by  calling  the  doctrine  heretical ;  but  that  it  sim- 
ply alluded  to  it  as  a  "  false  Pythagorean  doctrine,  altogether 
adverse  {omnino  adversans)  to  holy  Scripture."  On  the  day 
after  the  promulgation  of  this  censure,  Galileo,  quite  in  triumph, 
wrote  to  his  friend  Picchena,  "  the  result  has  not  been  favour- 
able to  my  enemies ;  the  doctrine  of  Copernicus  not  having 
been  declared  heretical,  but  only  as  not  consonant  to  the  holy 
Scriptures ;  whence  the  sole  prohibition  is  of  those  works  in 
which  that  consonance  is  maintained."  Galileo  was  wrong 
here ;  because  the  censure  implied  the  prohibition  of  all  books 
wherein  the  absolute  truth  of  the  Copernican  theory  was  main- 
tained ;  and  also,  as  he  found  to  his  cost  in  1633,  of  all  those 
in  which  it  was  maintained  as  (physically)  probable.  The 
prohibition  was  really  of  all  books  in  which  the  new  doctrine 
was  mftintained  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  mathematical 
hypothesis.  What  practical  liberty  physical  philosophers  had 
•  Adv.  Papat.  circ.  init. 
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under  this  prohibition,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  more  clearly 
after  we  have  considered  the  terms  of  the  censure  of  the  Index. 
The  Copernican  Uieory  is  in  this  censure  stigmatised  as  being 
1.  a  false  Pythagorean  doctrine ;  and  2.  altogether  adverse  to 
holy  Scripture.  The  first  clause  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
qusdification  of  the  Inquisition,  where  the  doctrine  is  said 
to  be  "philosophically  false"  and  "absurd."  Whatever  be 
thought  as  to  whether  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  exceeded 
their  functions  in  giving  this  opinion,  it  is  a  principle  laid 
down  by  S.  Thomas,*  and  insisted  upon  by  canonists,f  that  in 
matters  of  philosophy  and  not  of  faith,  the  dicta  of  the  holy 
fathers  are  of  no  more  authority  than  the  dicta  of  the  phi- 
losophers whom  they  follow.^  As  philosophers  and  men  of 
science,  strict  followers  of  Aristotle,  "  Pretti  Peripatetici,"  as 
Prince  Cesi  calls  them,  the  Cardinals  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Inde^  had  individually  full  right  to  say  that,  from  their 
point  of  view,  the  new  theory  was  false  and  absurd ;  but  no 
authority  which  belonged  to  them  could  give  greater  weight 
to  this  opinion  of  theirs  than  belonged  to  the  ground  on  which 
their  opinion  rested ;  those  who  condemn  Pythagoras  on  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  have  as  much  weight  as  Aristotle,  but 
no  more ;  they  have  not  the  slightest  claim  on  our  conscience. 
But  it  is  different  when  an  authoritative  tribunal  like  that  of 
the  Index  declares  that  a  doctrine  is  "  altogether  adverse  to 
holy  Scripture  ;"  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  every  obedient 
child  of  the  Church  to  examine  what  the  Holy  See  intends  by 
this  declaration,  and  how  far  it  is  obligatory  on  the  conscience. 
We  have  already  seen  that  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  who  was 
notoriously  the  prime  mover  of  the  censure  of  1616,  and  may 
therefore  be  considered  a  legitimate  interpreter  of  it,  gave  a 
certificate  to  Gralileo,  that  though  this  censure  had  been  read 
over  to  him,  he  had  not  been  required  to  renounce  his  doctrine.| 

*  In  ii.  Sent  dis.  4,  art  2.  in  corp.  et  in  reap,  ad  1. 

t  e.  ff.  Fagnanns,  de  const  '*  ne  imitaris/'  no.  9. 

t  That  S.  Thomas,  in  common  with  the  school  theologians,  considered  astro- 
nomical theories  in  particular  to  be  mere  questions  of  philosophy  and  not  of 
theology,  appears  from  the  following  quotations.  Peter  Lombard,  Sent  iL  dist. 
14.  **  "niere  is  also  a  question  of  what  figure  the  heaven  is ;  but  the  Holy  Spirit, 
though  our  authors  (the  prophets  and  apostles)  might  have  known,  would  not 
say  any  thing  by  them  except  that  which  is  profitable  to  salvation.  Again,  it  is 
a  question  whether  the  heaven  is  at  rest  or  in  motion.  If  in  motion,  why  k  it 
called  /irmmnenif  If  at  rest,  how  do  the  fixed  stars  revolve  in  it  ?"  On  this 
S.  Thomas  remarks  (Expos.  Textus),  "  Some  ssdnts  assert,  and  philosophers 
prove,  that  the  heaven  is  of  a  spherical  figure,  as  is  also  demonstrated  by  natural 
and  mathematical  prooft.  There  are  two  opinions  about  the  motion  of  the  hea- 
ven. Aristotle  s^s  that  the  spheres  oidy  are  moved,  and  that  the  stars  hxve  no 
proper  motion.  But  Ptolemy  will  have  it  that  the  stars  have  their  own  motion, 
besides  the  motion  of  the  sphere."  Here  we  have  it  distinctly  asserted  that  the 
Ptolemaic  system  is  a  question  of  philosophy  and  not  of  theology. 

§  See  F.  Favre  in  Tractatd  Thcsanraa  TheoL  vol.  4.  Venice,  1772. 
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It  was  therefore  contrary  to  Scripture,  not  absolutely  so  as  to 
make  it  impossible  that  a  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  the  Co-* 
pernican  system  should  co-exist  in  the  same  mind  with  faith 
in  the  divine  inspiration  of  Scripture ;  but  contrary  to  Scrip* 
ture,  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  then  generally  received 
and  authoritative  explanation  of  the  divine  word.  That  this 
was  the  meaning  attached  to  the  words  "  contrary  to  Scripture," 
is  shewn  by  some  words  of  Bellarmine,  which  are  recorded  by 
F.  Grassi,  (Galileo's  opponent  in  1625,)  in  which  he  declares 
that  "  when  a  demonstration  shall  be  found  to  establish  the 
earth  s  motion,  it  will  be  proper  to  interpret  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures otherwise  than  they  have  hitherto  been  in  those  passages 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  movement  of  the  heavens  and 
the  stability  of  the  earth."  This  passage  will  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  censure  on  Galileo,  in  1633,  for  maintaining 
that  the  theory  was  probable  ;  it  evidently  did  not  mean  that 
he  was  not  allowed  to  suppose  it  capable  of  proof,  for,  as  we 
saw  just  now,  he  was  not  compelled  to  abjure  it  when  he 
notoriously  held  it  to  be  true ;  there  was  nothing  to  forbid  a 
philosopher  from  accumulating  as  many  facts  as  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing,  for  a  proof  of  the  system ;  and  of 
course  no  one  would  collect  facts  to  prove  a  thing  which  he 
held  to  be  incapable  of  proof;  to  allow  a  philosopher  to  look 
for  a  demonstration  of  a  theory  is  to  allow  him  to  hold  it  to 
be  probable.  What  was  objected  to  Galileo  in  1633  was  this, 
that  from  phenomena  which  received  a  full  interpretation  by 
means  of  the  Ptolemaic  system,  he  pretended  to  deduce  a  proof 
of  the  new  system,  shewing  thereby  that  he  looked  on  both 
systems  as  equally  probable  in  themselves,  though  one  accorded 
with,  and  the  other  was  opposed  to,  the  words  of  Scripture  as 
usually  and  literally  interpreted  ;  and  this  he  must  have  done 
on  the  false  principle,  professed  now  by  so  many  geologists 
and  other  scientific  men,  that  Scripture  does  not  even  pretend 
to  speak  on  matters  of  natural  history,  and  that  it  contains 
no  revelation  of  any  truth  not  directly  religious.  Against  this 
erroneous  principle  we  argued  in  a  series  of  papei's  entitled 
**  Religion  and  Modern  Philosophy,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Rambler  for  September  1850;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  it 
is  against  this  doctrine  that  the  part  of  the  censure  of  1633  is 
directed,  where  Galileo  is  condemned  for  having  maintained 
the  ^^  false  doctrine,"  that  '^  an  opinion  can  be  held  and  sup- 
ported as  probable,  after  it  has  been  declared  and  finally  de- 
creed to  be  contrary  to  the  holy  Scripture." 

Hence  we  may  gather  the  meaning  of  the  words  *^  repug- 
nant to  Scripture,"  as  used  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index; 
the  doctrine  is  ccmtrary  to  Scripture  only  in  such  a  sense  as 
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does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  its  being  one  day  found  to 
be  in  accordance  with  Scripture  ;  that  is,  it  is  contrary  to  the 
present  and  common  interpretation  of  Scripture,  without  enter- 
ing into  the  question  whether  this  interpretation  is  absolutely 
the  correct  and  true  one.  It  is  contrary  to  Scripture,  not 
absolutely,  but  as  commonly  received  and  interpreted;  it 
attacks  the  Scripture,  not  in  itself,  but  in  the  estimation  with 
which  it  is  regarded.  It  is  contrary,  not  perhaps  to  the  real 
meaning  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  but  to  the  honour  in  which 
it  should  be  held,  to  the  authority  which  men  ought  to  attri- 
bute to  it.  The  same  authority  which  bids  us  believe  in  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture,  clearly  forbids  us  to  hold  or  maintain 
any  physical  theory  which  contradicts  Scripture  either  really 
or  in  our  own  opinion ;  or  to  maintain  any  which,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Christians  generally,  is  contrary  to  the  divine  word,  and 
subversive  of  its  truth,  even  in  its  accidental  statements.  For 
our  religion  equally  forbids  us  to  doubt  ourselves,  or  to  oc- 
casion doubts  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  our  fellow  Christians ; 
hence  it  may  evidently  be  an  offence  against  religion  to  main- 
tain even  a  truth  of  physical  science  under  certain  circum- 
stances :  if  Scripture,  for  instance,  has  always  been  explained 
on  a  contrary  theory,  and  if  the  faith  of  Christians  would 
receive  a  rude  shock  from  its  sudden  overthrow ;  if  the  new 
doctrine  be  a  mere  view,  only  plausible,  and  not  scientifically 
demonstrated ;  if  it  is  put  forward  with  dogmatism  and  a 
supreme  carelessness  of  what  may  become  of  the  authority 
of  Scripture  in  the  minds  of  those  who  become  converts  to 
the  new  opinion, — ^in  such  circumstances  the  tribunals  of  the 
Church  are  quite  justified  in  branding  it  as  an  offence  against 
religion,  whether  it  be  called  by  the  generic  name  of  heresy, 
or  whether  it  be  specified  as  contrary  to  Scripture,  that  is, 
tending  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the  inspired  writings. 

We  may  even  go  further,  and  say,  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  Church  is  plainly  bound,  in  her^care  for  the  faith 
of  the  multitude,  to  interpose,  and  without  pronouncing  dog- 
matically as  to  whether  the  view  may  or  may  not  afterwards 
come  out  as  a  physical  and  scientific  truth,  (which  would  exceed 
the  limits  of  her  authority,)  to  declare  that  it  is  at  present 
rash,  dangerous,  false,  and  heretical  theologically,  as  tending 
to  subvert  the  authority  of  Scripture  in  the  minds  of  men ;  to 
forbid  its  being  taught  as  a  demonstrated  fact,  and  to  reduce 
it  to  what  it  really  is  at  the  time,  a  mere  hypothesis,  useful  to 
explain  phenomena,  but  not  certain  as  a  real  fact  in  nature; 
and  lastly,  to  prevent  any  such  a  public  discussion  of  the  new 
views,  even  as  a  mere  hypothesis,  as  may  tend  to  produce  a 
mistrust  of  the  truth  of  Scripture ;  but  at  the  same  time  to 
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give  individuals  liberty  to  hold  it,  provided  they  can  reconcile 
it  in  their  own  minds  with  the  supreme  authority  of  Scripture, 
and  provided  they  will  abstain  from  teaching  it  in  the  manner 
forbidden  by  the  Church. 

And  this  was  precisely  the  position  in  which  the  Copemican 
theory  stood  in  the  time  of  Galileo.  Up  to  that  period,  besides 
the  apparent  authority  of  Scripture,  which  had  always  been 
understood  as  teaching  plainly  the  geocentric  system,  all  obser- 
vation and  experiment  had  coincided  with  the  theory  of  Pto- 
lemy. All  the  evidence  which  men  could  obtain  from  their 
senses  entirely  contradicted  the  Copernican  hypothesis ;  all 
their  perceptions  were  opposed  to  it :  they  felt  the  earth  to  be 
immovable ;  they  saw  the  sun  and  stars  in  motion ;  and  they 
saw  that  the  ball  dropped  from  the  summit  of  the  tower  fell 
straight  to  the  base,  instead  of  being  left  behind.  Moreover,, 
the  Ptolemaic  theory  had  sufficed  for  centuries  to  explain  and 
to  account  for  all  the  observed  motions  of  the  planets  as  logi- 
cally and  as  precisely  as  the  Copernican  theory  does  now;  and 
it  was  during  all  this  time  found  capable  of  taking  in  and  pre- 
serving all  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  world.  Such  being  the 
state  of  the  case,— religion,  experience,  the  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion, and  philosophy,  being  strongly  attached  to  the  old  theory, 
— a  new  system  suddenly  makes  its  appearance  and  claims 
to  supersede  the  old ;  and  on  what  grounds  ?  Because  it  ac- 
counted for  phenomena  in  a  more  simple  way  than  the  old 
theory.  But  then  the  old  theory  did  account  for  phenomena, 
however  complex  it  might  have  been;  and  simplicity  is  not 
always  an  infallible  test  of  truth.  Again,  it  was  in  analogy 
with  the  newly-discovered  system  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and 
accounted  for  the  moonlike  phases  of  Venus  which  the  tele- 
scope revealed.  And  these  three  points  constituted  about  the 
whole  proof  which  Galileo  could  bring  forward.  His  other 
arguments,  from  the  tides  and  magnetism  of  the  earth,  are  all 
moonshine.  The  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation  was  then 
unknown ;  and  the  periods  of  the  revolutions  of  the  planets 
appeared  quite  as  disconnected  and  random  as  did  the  cycles 
and  epicycles  of  the  old  theory.  Newton  first  explained  the 
one  law  on  which  the  revolutions  depended ;  before  his  time 
there  was  nothing  to  make  the  Copernican  system  more  plau- 
sible and  reasonable  than  the  Ptolemaic  theory.  The  modern 
demonstrations  of  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth, — namely, 
the  micrometrical  observations  on  the  discs  of  the  bodies  of  the 
solar  system,  and  especially  the  great  discovery  of  the  aberra* 
tion  of  light,  by  which  that  motion  is  made  evident  to  the 
senses, — were  then  unknown  ;  and  as  to  the  diurnal  motion,  it 
was  unproved  till  Richer's  voyage  to  Cayenne,  where  he  was 
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obliged  to  shorten  his  pendulum.  And  it  i&  only,  within  the 
last  few  months  that  an  experiment  has  been  devised  by  which 
this  motion  may  be  exhibited  to  the  senses,  namely,  by  the 
apparent  revolution  of  the  plane  of  the  vibration  of  a  pen- 
dulum over  a  fixed  horizontal  table.  Before  these  demon- 
strations, there  was  no  solid  reason  to  induce  men  to  disbelieve 
the  evidence  of  their  senses.  The  most  decided  Copernicans 
were  reduced  to  mere  probabilities,  and  were  obliged  to  confine 
themselves  to  preaching  up  the  simplicity  of  the  Copemican 
system,  as  compared  with  the  absurd  complexity  of  that  of 
Ptolemy.*^  It  is  now  generally  taken  for  granted  that  the 
Copemican  theory  is  self-evident.  So  far  from  that  being  the 
case,  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  up  to  Galileo's  time  the  ba- 
lance of  proof  was  in  favour  of  the  old  system.;  that  is,  the 
old  system  was  at  that  time  the  probable  one,  and  Copernicus*^ 
theory  the  improbable  one.  Isow  add  to  this  the  reputed 
unscripturalness  of  the  latter  system;  and  we  have  abundant 
reason  for  all  that  the  Roman  courts  did  or  intended  to  do. 
They  would  not  allow  it  to  be  taught  as  true,,  or  even  as  pro- 
bable ;  but  they  would  allow  it  to  be  explained  and  elucidated 
as  a  mere  hypothesis,  and  they  placed  no  bar  against  any  scien- 
tific man  who  chose  to  accumulate  observations  with  a  view 
to  testing  its  truth.  More  especially  they  forbad,  in  the  then 
state  of  the  case,  any  attempt  to  disturb  the  received  explana- 
tion of  Scripture.  For  as  it  was  not  clear  that  the  Copemican 
theory  would  eventually  stand,  it  was  simply  undermining  the 
authority  of  the  divine  word  to  change  its  interpretation  in 
favour  of  a  floating  hypothesis,  with  no  security  that  in  a  few 
years  the  old  interpretation  would  not  require  to  be  restored, 
with  much  damage  to  the  authority  of  Scripture.  Hence  Fos- 
carini's  book,  and  all  that  treated  the  same  subject,  namely, 
harmonising  the  expressions  of  Scripture  with  the  Copemican 
theory,  were  not  only  suspended,  but  absolutely  forbidden  and 
condemned. 

It  is  generally  said  that  Galileo  mixed  up  theology  with 
science,  and  insisted  on  theology  being  forced  to  submit  to  his 
science ;  and  so  was  condemned  not  for  being  a  good  philosopher, 
but  for  being  a  bad  theologian.  But  it  must  be  owned  that  he 
appears  to  have  been  almost  forced  to  take  this  line  by  the  numer- 
ous attacks  made  on  him  by  theologians,  on  the  simple  ground 
of  the  meaning  of  Scripture  :  he  was  held  up  to  tlie  hatred  of 
the  vulgar  as  a  heretic,  and  no  wonder  that  he  insisted  on 
being  cleared  from  this  charge.  But,  as  we  have  shewn,  it  was 
impossible  that  he  should  then  be  cleared ;  his  theory  was  not 
demonstrated,  and  it  was  opposed  to  the  common  interpre- 
*  Delambre,  Astron.  Mod.  Discoui's  pr^. 
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«£ntoi¥  of  Seriptare.  The  Chtttfeb,  not  having  itiformation  on 
these  i^^jietfts^,  coaM  not  poissibfy  foi^esee  that  his.doctrine  would 
iweSi  out  to  be  th«  right  one,  attd  therefore  coiild  not  suffer 
the  denser  of  Scripture  to  be  modified  ;  Galileo's  only  chance 
wad  to  rest  patiently,  and^  to  smile  at  the*  condemnation  of  the 
populace,  white  he  was  iiot  condemned  by  the  Holy  See.  But 
this  he  could  ndt  brook ;  he  would  not  live  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual compromise,  being  continually  denounced  to  the  In- 
^uisiticto,  «tnd  always  getting  off  on  some  legal  quibble.  There- 
fore, to  use  the  words  of  Guicciardini-  (the  Tuscan  ambas- 
48ador),*  "  Galileo  demanded  that  the  Pope  and  the  Holy 
Office  should  declare  the  Gopernican  system  to  be  founded  on 
the  Bible ;  he  wrote  memorial  after  memorial.  Paul  T.,  wearied 
with  his  importunities,  decreed  that  the  controversy  should  be 
determined  in  a  Congregation ;  and  having  sent  for  Cardinal 
Bellarmitle,  ordered  him  to  bring  it  immediately  before  the 
Holy  Office."  Though  the  Bishop'  of  Fermof  had  tried  to 
persuade  Galileo  **'not  to  raise  the  question,"  and  many  other 
Cardinals  and  prelates  had  advised'  the  same  thing,J  he  got 
his  friend  Cardinal  Orsini  to  force  it  on  to  the  notice  of  the 
Pope  itt  season  and  out  of  season  {arreptci  potius  quam  cap  fa 
occasione)^  and  at  lastj  provoked  the  Fope  to  order  it  to  be 
proceeded  with  immediately.  The  decision  was,  of  course,  un- 
favourable ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  have  been 
otherwise.  But  though  tmfavourable,  it  was  as  mild  as  it  could 
possibly  be.  The  propositions  v^ere  not  formally  qualified,  but 
merely  mentioned  obiter  as  false  in  philosophy  and  contrary 
to  Scripture  ;  not  in  themselves, — for  Galileo  was  reckoned  a 
good  Catholic,  though  he  refused  to  give  them  up, — but  in 
their  relation  to  the  then  prevalent  acceptance  of  Scripture, 

So  much  for  the  decrees  of  1«16.  The  affair  of  1633  was 
merely  personal ;  it  was  A  simple  question  of  whether  Galileo 
had  or  had  not  disobeyed  tlie  orders  given  him  in  1616.  No 
aew  condemnation  of  the  theory  took  place ;  indeed,  it  was  not 
•again  brought  before  the  Congregation  of  tHe  Index.  In  the 
judgment^  the  two  decrees  of  1616  were  recited,  and  Galileo 
was  condemned  of  having  infringed  them,  and  sentenced  not 
now  merely  to  receive  a  simple  admonition,  but  to  subscribe 
esc  animo  to  the  condemnation  of  the  doctrine,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  Inquisitors,  "  with  a  sincere  heart  and  un- 
feigned faith  to  abjure,  curse,  and  detest  the  said  errors  and 
heresies,  together  with  all  other  heresies  contrary  to  the 
CatJiolio  Church."     Galileo  did  so;  and  has  been  accused  by 

*  Despatch  of  4th  May,  1616 ;  Marino  Marini,  p.  O*. 

t  Letter  of  April  28,  1615,  in  Venturi. 

X  Qolcdar^t ;  Despatch  of  Man^h  4,  1616. 
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many  of  dishonest  conduct^  especially  as  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  when  he  signed  his  declaration,  "  e  pur  si  muove^^  "  it 
moves  for  all  that."  But  a  little  consideration  will  shew  that 
he  may  have  acted  quite  conscientiously.  The  Inquisition  in 
1633  could  not  compel  him  to  condemn  the  Copemican  pro- 
positions in  any  wider  sense  than  that  in  which  the  Index 
condemned  them  in  1616  ;  that  is,  simply  as  being  accidentally 
contrary  to  the  dignity  and  estimation  of  Scripture,  and  as 
being  false  in  the  sense  of  unproved.  He  could,  then,  with  the 
greatest  propriety  express  his  contrition*  that  he  had  |made 
the  arguments  from  the  solar  spots  and  &om  the  tides  appear 
conclusive  and  necessary,  when  in  truth  they  were  eminently 
inconclusive  and  capable  of  refutation ;  he  could  also  declare 
that  he  did  not,  and  never  had,  held  the  condemned  opinion 
to  be  true  (i,  e.  demonstratively  proved) ;  and  he  could  beg 
permission  to  be  allowed  to  write  another  book  to  refute  his 
Dialogue,  and  to  prove  how  inconclusive  his  arguments  were : 
all  this  he  did,  and  could  do  sincerely,  without  in  the  least 
giving  up  his  conviction,  that  after  all  the  new  doctrine  would 
prove  true,  and  that  in  after  ages  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  would  have  to  be  altered  so  as  to  coincide  with 
it.  He  abjured  the  doctrine  as  an  absolutely  demonstrated 
truth,  which  it  was  not  at  that  time ;  and  cursed  it  as  false  and 
heretical,  which  it  was  in  relation  to  the  then  state  of  biblical 
interpretation.  Galileo's  great  mistake  was  this:  he  attempted 
to  get  a  theory  approved  as  true,  before  he  could  demonstrate  it 
to  be  so ;  ana  he  tried  to  get  the  old  theory,  which  was  mixed 
up  in  men's  minds  with  the  truth  of  Scripture,  denounced  as 
false,  before  he  could  prove  that  such  was  the  case.  The  Coper- 
nican  theory  was  then/a&e,  if  it  came  before  the  judge  with  the 
claim  of  being  a  demonstrated  truth;  and  it  was/oo/i^A,  if  it 
was  presented  to  theologians  to  be  recommended  as  a  theolo- 
gical truth,  before  it  could  be  shewn  to  be  a  physical  fact. 

The  Church  only  claims  to  have  authority  in  subjects  of 
faith  or  morals.  On  subjects  of  philosophy  her  decisions  are  of 
no  more  dogmatic  value  than  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers 
whom  she  follows.  But  here  a  difficulty  occurs ;  because,  as 
these  decisions  prove,  the  Church  may  sometimes  act  as  though 
she  did  not  know  the  limits  of  her  infallibility,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  the  apparent  mistake  of  issuing  decrees  in  a  dogmatic 
form  on  matters  over  which  she  has  no  control,  so  as  to  neces- 
sitate an  inquiry,  after  a  decision  has  been  promulgated,  whether 
the  matter  is  such  as  to  fall  within  the  control  of  the  infallible 
authority.  Hence  there  would  arise  the  right  of  appeal  in 
every  case  to  another  tribunal,  to  decide  whether  the  question 
•  Marino  Mariai,  p.  129.  f  ^*  P-  ^30. 
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came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church ;  and  in  that  court 
of  appeal  would  practically  reside  a  great  share  of  the  real  su- 
premacy. This.is  a  very  real  and  practical  difficulty,  and  it 
was  felt  in  a  late  correspondence  of  the  Catholic  Poor-School 
Committee  with  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  when 
the  right  was  claimed  for  the  Catholic  Bishops,  not  only  of  de- 
ciding all  questions  of  faith  and  morals,  but  also  of  pronoun- 
cing what  are  questions  of  faith  and  morals;  to  which  it  was 
objected,  that  there  was  no  security  against  every  conceivable 
question  concerning  any  subject  of  knowledge  being  treated  as 
a  question  of  faith  or  of  morals,  and  so  being  brought  within 
the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Catholic  Episcopate. 

After  all,  the  difficulty  is  not  so  great  in  reality :  it  is  gene- 
rally very  easy  to  decide  whether  a  question  is  one  of  theology, 
politics,  or  natural  science ;  or  in  mixed  questions,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  separate  the  religious  element.  When,  therefore, 
the  Church  calls  a  philosophical  system  true  or  false,  she  never 
supposes  her  decisions  to  be  of  infallible  authority  as  to  their 
scientific  truth,  but  as  to  their  religious  tendency  in  given  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  well  known  that  particular  philosophical  or 
political  opinions  are  almost  invariably  professed  by  members 
of  certain  religious  sects.  Though  it  may  be  difficult  to  say 
why  such  a  system  is  necessarily  bound  up  with  such  a  reli- 
gious creed,  yet  the  fact  is  so.  In  such  cases,  the  promulgation 
of  the  theory  would  be  perhaps  a  promulgation  of  religious 
error,  in  consequence  of  the  accidental  connexion.  The 
Church,  therefore,  condemns  the  theory  as  false  and  heretical, 
not  because  she  knows  it  to  be  so  in  reality,  but  because  she 
knows  that  in  fact  it  is  intimately  connected,  whether  essenti- 
ally or  accidentally,  with  errors  in  faith  or  morals.  She  has 
the  profoundest  certainty  that  her  doctrine's  and  discipline  are 
true,  and  she  condemns  whatever  is  brought  into  formal  oppo- 
sition to  them,  and  calls  it  false,  because  it  is  opposed  to  the 
truth.  Whether  this  opposition  is  essential  or  accidental,  she 
need  not  decide  farther  than  this :  that  in  one  case  the  form  of 
her  decision  would  probably  be  a  dogmatic  decree,  emanating 
from  the  Pope  himself ;  in  the  latter  case  it  would  be  merely 
a  temporary  suspension,  prohibition,  or  silencing  of  a  theory, 
by  authority  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  and  of  the 
Holy  Office,  as  the  decree  against  the  Copemican  theory. 

This  decree  does  not  pretend  to  settle  a  point  of  faith,  but 
onljL^to  silence  a  theory  which  at  a  certain  time  was  found 
dan^rous.  Thus  it  was  understood ;  as  may  be  seen  by 
GaKleo's  preface  to  his  Dialogue,  written  by  the  direction 
of  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace.  And  the  grounds  of  this 
decision  may  be  very  well  conceived.    Protestantism  and  Infi- 
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delity  were  at  that  time  as  unscrupulous  as  they  are  now  iit 
their  choice  of  weapons  to  be  used  again&t  the  Catholic  Churchy 
and  a  new  theory  like  that  of  Copernicus  mi^t  easily,  a»- 
Galileo  confesses^  be  made  the  vehicle  of  insinuations  against 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  or  be  used  in  confirmation  of  per^ 
nicious  doctrines,  as  in  the  18th  century  it  was  used  hj  Wolf 
to  illustrate  and  recommend  the  Jlieibaitzian  theory  of  prede- 
termined harmonies.* 

And  in  this  sense  and  scope  the  condemnation  of  the  theory 
of  Copernicus  was  no  isolated  acjt  on  the  part  of  the  Church  j. 
it  is  only  one  among  a  multitude  of  similar  events.  The 
Church  in  the  middle  ages  condemn,ed  *'  the  ^ipful  reading  of 
works  on  physics  j"f  even  the  works  of  Aristotle  were  prohi- 
bited :  this  is  a  precisely  similar  case.  She  did  not  pronounce 
upon  the  science  in  question,  but  on  the  danger  of  the  study^ 
and  the  moral  effect  which  usually  followed*  Alcheojy  waa 
suspected  and  prohibited,  because  it  wa3  employed  for  magical 
purposes.  The  Coperuican  theory  was  treated  in  the  same 
way,  because  it  was  studied  in  order  to  prove  ihe  Church  to 
be  fallible.  For  the  same  kind  of  reason  theologians  had 
always  '^  repressed  empirical  inquiry  in  the  departments  of 
physics,  organic  morphology,  and  astronomy,  which  was  for 
the  most  part  closely  allied  to  astrology ."| 

And  though  this  discouragement  did  not  prevent  eccle-> 
siastics  from  taking  the  lead  in  the  physical  sciences,  as  the 
names  of  Albertus  Magnus,  Roger  Bacon,  and  Nicholas  Co-* 
pernicus,  all  of  them  in  holy  orders,  will  prove ;  yet  ecclesias- 
tical history  teems  with  instances  of  men  who  fell  under  the 
suspicion  of  heresy  for  the  same  reasons  as  caused  Galileo  to* 
be  persecuted.  To  give  an  example  which  the  Copernicana 
of  the  17th  century  used  to  bring  forward:  There  lived  in 
Bavaria,  during  the  eighth  century,  a  bishop,  now  a  canonised 
saint,  named  Yirgilius,  who  was  much  superior  to  his  contem-^ 
poraries  in  physical  science  and  profane  learning.  He  had 
come  to  a  conclusion  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  age  and 
to  the  teaching  of  St.  Augustine,  that  men  were  to  be  found 
over  the  whole  spherical  surface  of  the  globe,  and  that  the  in-r 
habitants  of  opposite  hemispheres  stood  foot  to  foot  as  anti-^ 
podes.  The  meaning  of  Virgilius  was  misunderstood,  and  he 
was  supposed  to  assert  the  existence  of  another  world  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  with  its  own  men,  and  its  own  sun 
and  moon.  St.  Boniface,  the  apostle  and  legate  of  Germany, 
denounced  these  opinions  as  impious  and  repugnant  to  reu* 
gion,  and  both  privately  and  publicly  urged  Virgilius  to  recant, 

*  See  Faiire>  in  Thesannii  Tbeol.  ubi  sap, 

t  See  Humboldt,  Cosmos,  p.  396.  (  lb,  p*  §IJ^ 
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eommandtng  him  no  longer  to  Sdfile  the  simplichy  of  Chris- 
tianity with  such  pnerilities.  Upon  this,  Virgilius  appealed 
to  the  ©like  of  Bavaria ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Boniface 
wrote  to  Pope  Zacharias,  who  thereupon  sent  letters  to  the 
dnke,  ordering  that  Virgilius  the  philosopher  should  be  ex- 
communicated and  degraded  from  the  priesthood  in  full  coun- 
c3,  if  he  maintained  this  false  doctrine.  He  commanded  also 
tbat  Virgilius  iiSiould  be  sent  to  B>ome  to  be  examined,  in 
order  that,  if  he  were  found  to  be  in  error,  he  might  be  con- 
demned by  a  canonical  decree.  Here  it  is  evident  that  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  doctrine  formed  no  part  of  the 
question,  but  only  its  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  common 
people,  the  simplicity  of  whose  faith  was  scandalised  by  their 
confused  apprehension  of  the  consequences  of  the  philosopher's 
doctrine.  And  one  must  own  that  any  Christian,  and  parti- 
cularly a  Sishop,  is  more  bound  to  respect  the  faith  of  the 
people  than  the  promulgation  of  any  physical  theory,  however 
true,  or  however  useful  for  effecting  material  improvements. 
Such  theories,  must  "bide  their  time;**  and  their  discoverers 
must  patiently  accept  the  common  lot  of  men  of  real  genius, 
to  be  misunderstood  and  condemned  by  their  own  generation. 
Virgilius  was  prohibited  from  propounding  his  views,  not  be- 
cause they  were  false  or  wrong  in  themselves,  but  because 
liie  common  people  misconceived  them  and  were  scandalised. 
Gralileo  was  condemned  because  his  doctrines  were  new,  and 
because  he  strove  to  reconcile  them  with  Scripture.  When 
NiccoKni,  on  behalf  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  in  1638, 
begged  the  Pope  to  excuse  Galileo  from  appearing  at  Rome, 
Iris  Holiness  said,  **  God  forgive  him  for  entering  upon  this 
matter ;  it  is  a  question  of  new  doctrines  and  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture :  the  best  way  of  all  is  to  go  with  the  common  opinion." 
It  is  precisely  this  common  opinion  of  which  the  Inquisition 
is  the  guardian ;  and  while  religion  and  life  go  hand  in  hand, 
that  is,  while  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Catholic  Church,  she 
cannot  be  without  her  inquisition — ^her  tribunal  to  protect  and 
set  forth  the  public  opinion  of  the  age  on  the  religious  tmth  or 
expediency  of  all  new  theories  of  morals,  poKtics,  or  physical 
science.  And  the  decisions  of  such  a  tribunal  will  be  wise  and 
prudent  while  religion  and  life  are  truly  united.  The  -Chris- 
tian community  wifl  always  instinctively  feel  what  influence 
new  theories  are  calculated  to  have  on  its  faith.  And  when  it 
values  its  religion  above  all  things,  it  will  of  course  pronounce 
all  novelties  to  be  true  or  false,  edifying  or  scandalous,  accord- 
ing to  the  bearing  which  they  may  have,  whether  essentially  or 
accidentally,  upon  religion.  It  is  a  necessily  to  which  scien- 
tific men  must  submit  with  a  good  grace ;  for  when  public 
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opinion  is  not  represented  by  an  inquisitorial  tribunal^  it  will 
often  exercise  its  own  wild  Ijnch-law  on  the  offender,  without 
the  safeguard  of  legal  forms.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Galileo  would  have  so  rashly  forced  on  his  cause  unless  he  had 
found  the  mob-opposition  to  which  he  was  subject  much  more 
intolerable  than  any  adverse  sentence  of  a  tribunal  could  ever 
be.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  office  of  the  Church, 
as  the  vindicator  of  the  outraged  religious  feelings  of  the  public, 
is  never  to  be  confounded  with  her  perfectly  distinct  office 
of  teacher  and  infallible  expounder  of  doctrines  of  faith  and 
morals.  While  in  this  latter  office  she  is  above  public  opinion, 
in  the  former  she  is  its  nurse,  or,  we  may  almost  say,  its  slave. 
The  Pope,  in  this  respect,  is  truly  the  "  servus  servorum 
Dei."  He,  with  his  Congregations,  has  to  watch  the  throes  of 
diseased  humanity,  and,  like  a  mother  with  a  sick  child,  to 
humour  its  weaknesses  and  caprices ;  to  forbid  it  to  eat  that 
which  might  be  allowed  to  healthy  stomachs ;  to  tell  the  in- 
valid that  the  most  nutritious  food  is  poison ;  and  to  prevent 
the  stronger  children  of  the  Church  from  carelessly  putting 
such  things  into  the  way  of  their  weak  brother.  So  the  Inqui- 
sition calls  true  theories  of  physical  philosophy  false,  heretical, 
and  absurd,  if  they  do  not  agree  with  the  digestive  powers  of 
the  Catholic  community.  Not  that  the  Church  pretends  to 
any  power  of  deciding  whether  these  theories  are  true  or  false 
in  themselves,  but  because^  in  her  vocabulary,  that  is  false 
which  is  found  by  experience  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  faith 
of  her  children ;  that  is  heretical  which  is  popularly  considered 
favourable  to  the  arguments  of  heretics ;  and  that  is  absurd 
which,  while  it  rests  on  an  uncertain  basis,  is  used  as  a  lever 
to  overturn  the  certainty  of  her  truth.  But  these  decrees  of 
the  Inquisition,  as  the  organ  of  ecclesiastical  opinion,  must 
never  be  confounded  with  the  infallible  decisions  of  the  Church 
in  council,  or  of  the  Pope  speaking  ex  cathedra ;  for  while 
the  latter  are  immutable,  the  former  are  merely  variable  func- 
tions of  variable  public  opinion. 

This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  both  before  and  since 
the  condemnation  of  Galileo,  decisions  of  the  Inquisition  have 
been  reformed  and  rejected  by  the  higher  tribunals  of  the 
Church — ^as  Carranza's  condemnation,  which  was  reversed  by 
the  Council  of  Trent.  We  have  already  quoted  the  words  of 
Fromond  of  Louvain,  in  which  he  says  that  he  thinks  the 
Copernicans  very  nearly  heretics,  "  unless  the  Holy  See  shall 
determine  otherwise,"  evidently  contemplating  the  possible 
reversal  of  the  sentence.  And  the  sentence  has  been  reversed. 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.  suspended  the  decrees;  and  in  1818  Pope 
Pius  VII.  repealed  them  in  full  consistory. 
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Such  being  the  nature  of  these  decisions^  it  is  very  easy  to 
comprehend  the  principles  on  which  they  were  made.  Our 
religion  commands  us  to  pluck  out  even  our  right  eye,  our 
dearest  sense,  our  clearest  knowledge,  our  most  engrossing 
study,  and  cast  it  from  us,  if  it  be  an  occasion  of  sin  to  us. 
And  it  commands  us  to  be  even  more  tender  of  the  conscience 
of  our  brethren ;  it  says  that  it  were  better  to  be  thrown  into 
the  sea,  with  a  millstone  tied  round  our  neck,  than  to  scan- 
dalise a  little  one  of  Christ  even  by  our  lawful  recreations. 
And  no  doubt,  even  the  most  certain  and  clear  branches  of 
knowledge  abound  with  occasions  of  scandal.  No  one  can 
read  the  history  of  the  fall  of  man  without  seeing  that  the 
Christian  religion  does  not  encourage  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
under  all  circumstances.  And  common  sense  assures  us,  that 
if  it  is  right  to  require  us  to  sacrifice  wife  and  children,  houses 
and  lands,  in  order  to  save  our  souls,  it  would  be  a  great  folly 
to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  such  scientific  pursuits  as 
are  found  by  experience  to  be  obstacles  to  faith. 

It  is  important  to  obsei*ve  what  carefulness  is  recommended 
to  us  in  imparting  knowledge.  In  educating  children,  nature 
itself  teaches  us  to  use  judgment  and  reserve ;  there  are  some 
truths  too  difficult  for  them,  and  others  which  it  would  be 
improper  for  them  to  know.  It  is  the  same  in  religion.  Our 
Lord,  after  being  three  years  with  his  apostles,  had  yet  many 
things  to  say  to  them  which  they  could  not  even  then  bear ; 
and  St.  Paul  tells  his  converts  that  he  cannot  speak  to  them 
on  certain  deep  subjects,  because  they  were  not  strong  enough 
for  meat,  but  could  only  bear  milk.  It  has  even  been  reduced 
to  a  law  in  ecclesiastical  history,  that  heresies  often  arise  from 
a  desire  to  force  the  Church  prematurely  into  a  path  which  she 
is  afterwards  destined  to  tread.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
instance  of  Montanism  :*  "  Not  in  one  principle  or  doctrine 
only,  but  in  its  whole  system  this  heresy  was  a  remarkable 
anticipation  or  presage  of  developments  which  soon  began  to 
shew  themselves  in  the  Church,  but  were  not  perfected  for 
centuries  after.  .  •  .  The  doctrinal  determinations  and  the  ec- 
clesiastical usages  of  the  middle  ages  are  the  true  fulfilment  of 
its  self-willed  and  abortive  attempts  at  precipitating  the  growth 
of  the  Church."  If  in  pure  matters  of  religion  mere  pre- 
matureness  and  unseasonableness  in  the  things  propounded  is 
enough  to  mark  the  proposers  of  them  with  the  note  of  he- 
resy, the  same  thing  may  take  place  in  a  lower  degree  with 
regard  to  scientific  theories,  which  have  only  a  remote  con- 
nexion with  faith  and  morals.  In  Galileo's  time  it  was  ob- 
viously premature  and  unnecessary  to  alter  the  received  inter- 
*  Newman,  Derelopmenty  p.  349. 
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pretation  of  Scripture  in  favour  of  the  yet  uncertain  Copemican 
theory :  yet  the  philosopher  insisted  on  this  being  done ;  he 
determined  to  force  the  march  of  thought^  to  push  the  Church 
into  a  path  that  ^he  was  not  prepared  to  enter  upon ;  and  he  was 
therefore  marked  with  the  suspicion  of  heresy.  Now,  how- 
ever, we  may  hope  that  the  time  is  come  when,  as  the  Coper- 
nican  theory  has  been  demonstrated  to  our  senses,  the  received 
interpretation  of  Scripture  may  be  altered,  according  to  flie 
sentence  of  Bellarmine,  in  order  to  meet  the  acknowledged 
facts,  and  when  the  intelligent  explanations  of  Galileo  and 
Foscarini  may  be  received  and  thankfully  used  by  the  good 
Catholic, 

From  this  point  of  view  the  censures  on  Galileo  appear  no 
longer  as  isolated  acts  of  jealousy  or  anger,  but  they  are  seen 
to  be  quite  in  accordance  with  the  system  and  principles  of  the 
Church,  and  to  be  founded  on  profound  wisdom  and  an  anxious 
care  for  the  faith  of  her  simpler  children.  It  is  not  each  indi- 
vidual  act  of  the  Church  that  is  to  be  examined  and  critidsed; 
for  she  never  claims  to  be  guaranteed  from  error  on  all  matters 
of  fact ;  it  is  sufficient  to  find  that  she  is  acting  on  general  prin- 
ciples of  prudence,  which  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  though  perhaps  they  would  not  be 
required  in  a  church  composed  entirely  of  learned  m^i  and 
philosophers.  But  as  the  mixed  mass  of  the  Church  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  rude  and  uneducated  persons,  liable  to  be 
scsoidalised  by  any  sudden  changes  in  subjects  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  doctrine,  the  learned  have  to  give  up  somednng 
of  their  rights  at  the  demand  of  charity. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  application 
of  tbis  theory  bears  very  hard  on  the  philosophers.  To  antici- 
pate by  the  force  of  their  intellect  the  march  of  demonstration, 
to  generalise  from  a  few  instances,  and  those  rather  assumed 
than  observed,  and  to  form  a  theory  upon  obscure  indications 
and  guesses,  is  their  ambition  and  their  glory;  and  to  be  obliged 
to  treat  a  favourite  theory  as  a  mere  uncertain  hypothesis  is  a 
great  annoyance  to  them.  And  though  usually  ihey  are  not 
thus  restricted,  yet  if  the  religious  prejudices  of  Christians  are 
once  excited,  they  are  obliged  to  yield  something  to  them. 
Nor  is  it  only  a  religious  society  which  makes  these  demands. 
A  republic  which  boasts  of  having  attained  the  perfection  of 
freedom  will  often  visit  with  more  severity  the  promulgation 
of  obnoxious  theories  than  ever  the  Inquisition  employed. 
And,  after  all,  the  Church  can  no  more  humour  the  worid  in 
the  utter  freedom  which  it  claims  for  the  intellect,  than  she 
can  allow  it  all  the  liberty  which  it  requires  for  the  indulgence 
of  its  natural  inclinations.    The  Church  and  the  world  are  in 
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Oi)|>ositiofi  xiot  (81I7  in  ^eoa-ies  of  polrticsd  aaid  social  progress, 
hut  also  in  i&e  Daaroh  ^o{  iQiellectual  denelopment.  Not  that 
hex  waj  of  forh^diiig  b.^  cbildrefi  to  pot  licxrwaid  new  theories 
pimply  as  theories  a«id  jbypodieses  is  at  all  ctn&vourable  to  the 
tFU?  adya»cemest  of  learniag;  it  is  onlj  opposed  to  that  reck- 
fess  pbilo6ophieal.«jQe|Ntici&En  aiod  ^ballosmess  which  is  the  great 
eliairacteristie  of  l^e  preseiat  day;  .aad  therrfore  perhaps  more 
proper  for  the  steady  deyek^pment  of  knowledge  than  the  mo- 
dem W9y  9(  pa^oundiog  new  syetejxis. 


THE  OLD  PEIEST'S  PAELOUE. 
No.  IL 

Scene  : — The  Rev.  Austin  Lyle  rising  from  his  seat  makes 
a  low  and  somewhat  stately  how  to  a  short,  stout,  btistling 
personage,  just  introduced  to  him  by  his  friend  Edward 
York  as  Mr.  Horatio  Witherspoon.  ffe  then  hands 
him  a  chair,  and  the  three  sit  down.  "Witherspoon  hems 
twice,  and  then  begins  to  speak  : 

WiTJHERSPOoN.  I  have  reqiaested  my  friend  Mr.  York,  as  I 
trust  he  will  allow  me  to  call  him^  to  do  me  the  honour  to 
introduce  me  tp  you,  Mr.  Lyle,  as  I  wish  to  liave  some  con- 
versation with  you  on  a  subject  in  which.  I  am  profoundly  in- 
tei*e«^ed.  {Th^  old  priest  bows.)  I  am  a  Protestaiit,  Mr.  Lyle, 
a  liberal  Protestant — {the  old  priest  smiles) -^^ibl  truly  liberal 
Protectants  I  trust—  (the  old  priest  hows  again) — as  I  am  sure 
you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  admit,  when  you  have  hesu-d  my 
plan*  {The  priest  hows  a  third  time*)  I  have  been  greatly  dis- 
trease4«  Mr,  Lyle,— deeply  distressed,  I  may  say, — at  witness- 
ing the  la93kentable  displays  of  bigotry  and  unchaiitablenesa 
recently  manifest^  against  your  persuasion.  {Theoldpriesfs 
lips  twitch,  with  a  manifest  tendency  to  smile  again.)  Believe 
me,  I  share  none  of  these  feelings ;  I  have  the  highest  respect 
iox  the  Pope ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  most  amiable  and 
respectable  gentleman -^^A^  old  priest  with  difficulty  keeps  his 
emntenanee)^^m}uiiidow9  you  know,  Mr.  Lyle, — perhaps 
a  thought  injudicious, — as  no  doubt  you  yourself  consider ; 
bui;  yet  amiable^  and  in  the  highest  degree  well^ntentioned : 
ajidi  a*  I  s^  tp  Mrs,  Witherspoon  the  other  day,  **  My  dear, 
4ep^nd  upon  it,  if  thip  Pope  had  bad  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
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displeasure  he  would  hare  roused  in  the  great  English  nation 
by  establishing  a  hierarchy,  he  would  not  have  thought  for  a 
moment  of  setting  it  up."  {The  old  priest  pokes  the  fir  e^  and 
fidgets  about  in  a  torture  of  suppressed  laughter,)  By  the  way, 
Mr.  Lyle,  is  not  this  contempt  of  the  law  shewn  by  Dr.  CuUen 
and  the  Defence  Association  rather  an  injudicious  move  on  the 
part  of  your  friends?  And  is  it  really  true  that  Dr.  Cullen 
believes  the  sun  is  only  six  yards  across  ? 

Lyle.  It's  all  humbug,  sir.  Why,  if  the  newspapers  were 
to  say  that  Dr.  Cullen  believed  the  moon  was  made  of  green 
cheese,  and  taught  the  benighted  Irish  that  Queen  Victoria 
had  cloven  hoofs  and  horns  on  her  head,  your  Protestant  pub- 
lic would  take  it  for  gospel  truth. 

WiTHERSPOON.  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Lyle,  indeed 
I  am ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking 
that  it  is  high  time  for  the  friends  of  enlightened  Christianity 
to  take  some  steps  for  the  inculcation  of  mutual  forbearance 
and  universal  charity  among  all  denominations  of  Christians.  I 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  you,  Mr.  Lyle,  a  great  deal,  I  assure 
you ;  and  you  would  have  been  delighted  if  you  had  heard 
how  flatteringly  your  name  was  mentioned  the  other  day  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Town-council  by  the  Unitarian  minister.  {Tlie 
old  priest  looks  blue,)  The  Quakers  also  are  your  warm  ad- 
mirers ;  and,  in  short,  all  enlightened  Christians  are  of  opinion 
that  the  fullest  toleration  should  be  conceded  to  your  persuasion, 
and  they  have  the  sincerest  respect  for  yourself  as  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  of  peace. 

Lyle.  Sir,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  them. 

York.  Well,  Mr.  Lyle,  my  plan  is  this :  Let  us  form  a  sort 
of  universal  league  or  brotherhood  for  the  promotion  of  Chris- 
tian charity  among  all  denominations  of  Christians,  pledging 
all  the  members  of  the  association  to  abstain  from  controversy 
on  the  mere  peculiarities  of  religious  opinion,  and  to  agree  in 
circulating  a  series  of  books  and  tracts  inculcating  the  princi- 
ples of  the  league.  {TJie  old  priest  is  seized  with  a  violent  fit 
of  coughing,  into  which  he  relapses  again  and  again*  When  he 
is  at  length  calm,  Mr.  Witherspoon  continues :) 

WiTHERSPOON.  A  happy  idea,  I  am  sure  you  think  it, 
Mr.  Lyle. 

Lyle.  Do  you  not  foresee  any  difficulties  in  executing 
your  scheme,  sir?  However,  I  will  not  anticipate.  Pray  go 
on  and  tell  me  how  you  will  proceed  with  your  regulations 
and  laws. 

Witherspoon.  Why,  Mr.  Lyle,  I  would  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning. I  would  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  I  would  tolerate 
no  half-measures.     I  would  have  all  the  members  begin  by 
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denotincing  the  principle  of  religious  persecution.  Of  course^ 
Mr.  Lyle,  you  think  it  not  merely  cruel,  but  actually  immoral 
to  persecute  Catholics  ? 

Lyle.  Undoubtedly. 

WiTHERSPooN.  And  of  course,  also,  you  think  it  immoral 
to  persecute  Protestants  ? 

Lyle.  Undoubtedly  not. 

"WiTHERSPOON  {starting  from  his  chair  in  amazement). 
Good  heavens !  Mr.  Lyle,  what  do  j'ou  mean  ?  Wrong  to  per- 
secute Catholics,  and  right  to  persecute  Protestants  ! 

Lyle.  I  did  not  say  it  is  right  to  persecute  Protestants, 
but  only  that  it  is  not  wrong. 

WiTHERSPOON.  But  what'is  the  diiFerence,  Mr.  Lyle  ? 

Lyle.  I  mean  that  it  is  always  wrong  to  persecute  Catho- 
lics, and  not  always  wrong,  that  is,  that  it  is  sometimes  right, 
to  persecute  Protestants. 

WiTHERSPOON.  Mr.  Lyle,  you  astound  me !  You,  a  liberal 
Catholic ! 

Lyle.  Sir,  I  am  not  a  liberal  Catholic. 

WiTHERSPOON.  But  you  always  vote  for  the  liberal  candi- 
dates at  elections. 

Lyle.  Certainly ;  because  they  promise  not  to  persecute 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  their  opponents  make  no  such 
promise. 

WiTHERSPOON.  But,  gracious  goodness !  Mr.  Lyle,  why 
should  we  be  persecuted  and  not  you  ? 

Lyle.  Because  we  belong  to  the  true  Church,  and  you 
do  not. 

WiTHERSPOON.  And  do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  all 
your  fellow-Catholics  think  like  this  ?  A  pretty  piece  of  viper- 
nourishing  have  we  liberal  Protestants  been  led  into,  if  you 
Catholics  are  only  waiting  for  the  power  to  bum  us  heretics  in 
Smithfield  again ! 

Lyle.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  other  Catholics 
may  chance  to  say  to  you  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Witherspoon ; 
but  if  they  tell  me  or  you,  that  they  would  not  persecute  you 
under  any  circumstances,  I  don't  believe  a  word  they  say,  any 
more  than  I  believe  you  Protestants  when  you  profess  what 
you  call  the  principles  of  toleration.  All  men  who  are  in 
earnest  would  persecute  the  opponents  of  their  particular  creed 
if  they  thought  it  desirable  to  do  so.  I  don't  Islame  them  for 
it;  I  only  blame  them  for  holding  a  false  creed  instead  of  the 
true  one.  When  a  man's  conscience  is  perverted,  still,  he 
must  act  on  it.  His  sin  lies  in  his  suffering  his  conscience  o 
become  perverted. 

As  to  what  you  ask  me  about  some  of  my  fellow-Catholics, 
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I  can  only  tell  jou  that  they  will  be  pussled  to  find  any  re^ 
spectable  authority  for  the  opinion  that  it  is  wronff  to  punish 
a  man  for  his  religious  opinions ;  and  if  you  want  a  specimen, 
of  the  Catholic  authorities  who  uphold  the  putting  heretics  to 
death  when  just  and  expedient^  (however  rarely  it  may  be  just 
and  expedient^)  be  so  good  as  to  hand  me  over  that  great, 
volume  you  have  your  elbow  on ; — I  dare  say  you  had  no  idea 
what  a  mine  of  gunpowder  lay  under  you ; — thank  you;  This 
is  the  work  of  one  of  the  greatest  intellects  and  greatest  theo*- 
logians  who  ever  lived — the  Summa  Theoloffue  of  St.  Thomaa 
Aquinas*  Ah !  you've  heard  of  him  no  doubt^  and  count  him  an 
old  woman,  or  a  "  schoolman,"  which  is  much  the  same.  Well, 
old  woman  or  no,  we  think  him  a  great  man,,  a  very  great  man 
indeed.  Hear,  then,  what  he  thinks  about  you,  "  Heretics," 
he  says,  "  by  their  sin  deserve  not  only  to  be  separated  from 
the  Church  by  excommunication,  but  to  be  expelled  from  the 
world  by  death.  For  it  is  a  much  worse  thing  ta  corrupt  the 
faith,  by  whicR  life  is  given  to  the  soul,"  (observe  here,  that 
there  is  nothing  about  the  temporal  evils  of  heresy;  it  is 
heresy  as  destroying  the  soul  which  he  speaks  of,)  "  than  to 
falsify  money,  which  is  an  assistance  to  the  temporal  life. 
Wherefore,,  if  falsifiers  of  money,  or  other  criminals,  are  at 
once  justly  put  to  death  by  secular  princes,  much  move  may 
heretics,  as  soon  as  they  are  convicted  of  heresy,  not  only  be 
excommunicated,  but  also  justly  be  put  to  death."* 

WiTHERSPOoN  {starting  from  his  seat  and  walking  fiercely 
up  to  the  old  priest y  who  sits  eonvposed).  And  you  dare  to  sub* 
scribe,  sir,  to  this  damnable  doctrine  ? 

Lyle.  I  do. 

WiTHBRSPOoN.  And  you  would  actually  bum  me,  and  Mrs. 
Witherspoon,,  and  my  darling  little  ones  alive,  sir ;  alive  ? 

Lyle.  I  would  not. 

Witherspoon.  Then  you  would  hang  us,  or  shoot  us,  or 
kill  us  in  some  way  or  other  ? 

Lyle..  I  would  not, 

Witherspoon.  But  you  would  put  us  in  gaol,  or  flog  us, 
or  send  us  to  the  treadmill  ? 

Lyle.  I  would  not. 

Witherspoon.  Nor  fine  me  heavily  ? 

Lyle.  No. 

Witherspoon.  Then  yrhdit  would  jou  do  to  us? 

Lyle.  Nothing. 

Witherspoon.  Nothing !  Sir,  are  you  laughing  at  me  ? 
are  you  insulting  me  ? 

Lyle.  Far  from  it,  my  dear  sir :  I  would  grant  you  and. 
*'  Summa  Tiieologise,  Seoonda  Secundfe,  xL  d. 
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every  other  heretic  in  the  country,  and  in  most  othev  countries 
too,  —  indeed,  I  think  in  nearly  aJl  countries,,-^  the  most  un- 
hounded  toleration. 

WiTHERSPOON.  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  you 
think  it  right  to  kill  me  ? 

Lylb.  I  never  said  it  was  light  to  kill  you.  There  are  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  would  be  lawful  and  expedient  to  kill 
you,  or  any  other  unbeliever ;  but  those  circumstances  are  of 
the  rarest  possible  occurrence.  There  is  an  immense  deal  to 
be  said  in  exculpation  of  you  and  others  brought  up  in  heresy, 
even  as  a  matter  of  justice ;  and  when  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  mercy  and  policy,  then,  in  my  view,  the  cases  in  which  the 
persecution  of  heretics  is  to  be  practised  are  rare  indeed.  I 
do  honestly  believe  that  in  practice  I  should  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  most  vehement  advocates  for  toleration  in  existence. 
If  there  is  to  be  any  persecution,  in  the  name  of  God  let  us 
be  persecuted.  If  I  were  in  power,  I  would  treat  you  heretics 
with  unbounded  lenity ;  and  if  you  had  any  sense,  you  would 
treat  us  Catholics  with  the  same;  for  be  assured  your  very 
worst  policy  is  to  bully  us..  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  the  Catho-^ 
lie  Church  have  now  attained  a  position  and  a  power  in  this 
country  which  we  could  not  have  gained  for  ourselves,  perhaps, 
in  twenty  years ;  and  here  you  blundering  Protestants  have 
conferred  it  on  us  in  less  than  as  many  weeks.  Believe  me, 
my  dear  sir,  you<  will  never  stop  these  conversions  by  bullying; 
it  can't  be  done. 

WiTHERSPOON.  Well,  sir,  you  will  excuse  my  saying  it, 
but  I  am  grievously  disappointed  in  you. 

Lyle.  a  year  hence,  my  dear  sir,  you  will  respect  me 
more  than  ever. 

WiTHERSPOON.  Impossible !  I  wish  you  a  very  good  morn- 
ing.    {He  leaves  the  room  abruptly.) 

York  {with  a  countenance  of  excessive  solemnity).  You 
will  pardon  ine.  Father  Lyle,  if  I  ask  you  whether  you  think 
it  quite  prudent  to  say  all  these  things  to  our  Protestant 
brethren. 

Lyue.  Protestant  fiddlesticks,  my  dear  Edward !  Depend 
upon  it,  we  shall  get  on  a  mighty  deal  better  with  these  pre- 
cious "  brethren"  of  yours,  when  we  drop  cant  and  humbug, 
and  don't  tell  lies  about  ourselves. 

York.  Lies,  Father  Lyle  ? 

Lyle.  Well,  whatever  you  like  to  call  them.  I  don't  mean 
intentional  falsehoods,  of  course ;  I  mean  that  cowardly  dis- 
owning of  the  practices  of  foreign  Catholics  and  of  English 
Catholics  of  former  days,  which  we  sometimes  practise  for  the 
sake  of  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  your  Protestant  "  bre- 
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thren."  You  can*t  get  over  the  fact  that  Catholics  sometimes 
still  persecute,  though  moderately ;  and  depend  upon  it,  it  i& 
waste  of  time  and  labour,  and  breath  and  temper,  to  try  to 
convince  Protestants  that  you  yourself  are  not  a  persecutor. 
They  don't  believe  you.  They  only  think  you're  a  sneaking 
coward,  or  a  hypocrite,  or  a  simpleton  who  doesn't  know  his 
own  mind.  They  persecute  you^  whenever  they  think  it  ex- 
pedient ;  and  they  never  will  give  you  credit  for  abstaining 
from  what  they  know  they  do  themselves.  Common  sense 
tells  them,  as  well  as  us,  that  it  is  perfectly  right  and  proper 
to  use  all  the  influence  and  power  which  God  puts  in  our 
hands  to  prevent  the  spread  of  moral  as  well  as  social  evil. 
And  as  for  tricking  out  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  plumes  of 
heretical  sects,  as  I  said  before,  it's  utterly  useless.  All  man- 
kind are  intolerant,  but  the  Church  alone  has  the  right  to  be 
intolerant.  But  in  practice,  in  the  19th  century,  as  I  also 
said,  I  am  for  nearly  universal  toleration.  I  am  against  per- 
secution now ;  and  why  ?  because  c'est  plus  qyHun  crime,  cest 
unefaute. 

York.  Well,  sir,  I  think  you'll  astonish  your  friends  in 
America,  if  you  go  there  and  preach  these  doctrines,  with  all 
your  love  for  the  model  republic,  as  you  call  it. 

Lyle.  I  call  it  a  model  republic,  Edward  ?  Never !  I  call 
its  present  laws  in  respect  to  "  Church  and  State,"  as  things 
are,  a  model  in  comparison  with  our  uncomfortable  position 
here  at  home ;  but  as  to  its  being  a  model  republic,  that's  quite 
another  question. 

York.  Then,  after  all,  you  are  not  a  republican.  Father 
Lyle? 

Lyle.  Yes,  I  am ;  that  is,  I  should  be  in  America,  and 
wherever  else  a  republic  would  be  practicable.  I  love  repub- 
licanism with  all  my  heart.  But  as  for  turning  all  the  nations 
on  earth  into  republics,  I  will  believe  it  possible  when  you 
succeed  in  washing  a  blackamore  white.  Real,  genuine,  true 
republicanism, — ay,  and  what  you  call  constitutionalism  too, — 
I  look  upon  as  mere  moonshine  in  hot  countries. 

York.  In  hot  countries!  Well,  Father  Lyle,  that  is  a 
theory.  Why,  in  the  world,  should  the  British  Constitution 
be  impossible  where  the  weather  is  not  cold  or  temperate  ?  I 
certainly  never  heard  of  a  thermometrical  theory  of  govern- 
ment in  my  life  before. 

Lyle.  Then,  my  dear  fellow,  you  hear  of  it  now;  and  I 
pray  you  to  ask  yourself  whether  that  peculiar  national  acti- 
vity, and  devotion  to  business,  and  regularity  of  action,  without 
which  what  they  call  a  constitutional  government  (by  which  I 
mean  a  representative  one)  is  a  ridiculous  farce, — is  possible 
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€xcept  in  a  temperate  climate.  Just  compare  the  daily  habits 
and  the  ineradicable  feelings  and  tastes  of  the  extreme  south 
of  Europe,  of  almost  all  Asia,  of  Africa,  and  of  a  great  deal  of 
America,  with  the  demands  of  the  representative  system,  even 
as  partially  developed  in  the  parliamentary  and  municipal  sys- 
tem of  Great  Britain.  Only  conceive  the  House-of-Commons 
work  going  on  under  the  sun  of  Calabria  or  Sicilyt  Don't  you 
see  that  the  inhabitant  of  the  south  is  positively  in  many  re* 
spects  a  different  being  from  the  Englishman,  the  Frenchman, 
and  the  German  ?  Just  put  awaj'  all  popular  phrases  out  of 
your  brain,  and  look  at  the  Southern  and  Oriental  character  as 
it  is.  Does  it  not  universally  present  a  union  of  languor  and 
excitability,  totally  incompatible  with  that  everlasting  bust- 
ling, busy,  energetic  mode  of  thought  and  action  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  representative  government  an  honest  reality. 
Look  at  the  South- American  republics.  What  are  they  but 
dictatorships  ?  Oriental  despotisms,  with  a  few  of  the  phrases 
and  forms  of  European  constitutionalism. 

After  all,  there's  an  intimate  connexion  between  fog  and 
franchise.  Who'd  pester  himself  with  politics  under  the  glo- 
rious sun  of  the  South,  with  a  teeming  soil,  and  weeks  in 
succession  without  a  cloud  to  hide  the  sky  ?  You  can't  have 
a  steady  application  to  politics  with  the  thermometer  at  90° 
in  the  shade.  People  want  to  be  governed,  when  it's  terribly 
hot  for  months  and  months  together.  Of  course  they  want  to 
be  governed  well ;  but  if  that  can't  be,  they  won't  take  the 
trouble  to  govern  themselves,  except  by  violent  fits  and  starts. 
Revolutions,  if  you  please,  are  easy  enough  under  a  broiling 
sun ;  but  a  House-of-Commons  Committee  is  as  incompatible 
as  ice  itself  with  a  melting  atmosphere.  Representative  govern- 
ments go  with  the  green  grass ;  where  the  heat  is  so  intense 
that  the  turf  is  periodically  burnt  up  for  more  than  half  the 
year,  there  men  ^on't  take  the  trouble  to  govern  themselves, 
and  they  must  be  governed  with  a  strong,  though  paternal  arm. 

All  this  is  very  sad,  no  doubt,  in  many  people's  eyes.  In 
my  own,  I  confess,  it  is  not  gratifying,  for  I  own  to  an  intense 
dislike  of  despotism  of  every  species.  But  one  can't  get  over 
facts,  you  know:  if  the  weather  will  make  people  idle  in  habits 
and  vehement  in  passion,  I  see  no  help  for  it  but  to  take  them 
as  they  are,  and  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  republi- 
canism and  the  ten-pound  franchise  are  no  part  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  good  and 
happy  who  never  even  heard  of  a  representative  government, 
and  the  blessedness  of  Whiggism  and  Radicalism. 

York.  This  is  all  very  well,  Mr.  Lyle;  but  I  don't  see  how 
what  you  say  is  to  be  reconciled  with  what  I  sometimes  hear 

VOL. IX.  D 
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from  other  Catholics  about  *^  libertj"  and  its  vast  advantages 
What  is  the  liberty  they  mean  ? 

Lyle.  Really,  Edward,  I  can't  explain  other  people's  words, 
/very  often  don't  know  what  they  mean  by  liberty,  and  I  sus- 
pect very  often  they  don't  Know  themselves.  In  my  younger 
days,  I  used  to  be  taught  by  a  shrewd  old  fellow  who  had  the 
drilling  of  me,  that  when  a  man  began  to  talk  about  "  prin- 
ciples"  or  about  "  development,"  you  might  be  sure  he  was 
going  to  humbug  you.  Now,  of  course  there  are  such  things 
as  "  principles,"  and  such  a  process  as  "  development ;"  but 
nevertheless  there  was  a  mighty  deal  of  truth  in  what  my  old 
friend  said.  And  so  I  say  about  "  liberty :"  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  "  liberty,"  and  "rational  liberty"  too,  and  a  very  good 
thing  it  is  in  its  way  ;  but  save  me  from  the  task  of  affixing  a 
meaning  to  nine- tenths  of  the  trash  that  is  talked  about  liberty 
in  general,  both  civil  and  religious.  I  am  a  lover  of  rationid 
liberty ; — what  Catholic  is  not  ? — but  if  by  liberty  you  mean 
representative  government,  then  I  say,  if  you  uphold  what  you 
call  the  principles  of  liberty,  you  are  talking  either  nonsense 
or  falsehood.  As  for  me,  I  am  for  a  republic  in  America,  an 
autocracy  in  the  South,  a  monarchy  (such  as  it  is)  in  Great 
Britain,  and  as  for  Ireland,  why  the  less  that's  said  the  better, 
or  we  shall  be  muttering  treason  against  some  majesty  or  other 
—  the  majesty  of  the  electors  of  England,  or  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  of  Queen  Victoria,  or  of  the  Irish  landlords,  or 
of  Established  Protestantism,  or  some  other  potentate  now 
holding  the  reins  of  power. 

York.  But  surely,  sir,  it  is  desirable  to  conciliate  our 
fellow-countrymen ;  is  it  not  ? 

Lyle.  Undoubtedly,  when  you  can.  But  you  will  never 
do  this  by  being  ashamed  of  your  own  principles,  or  by  adopt- 
ing the  phraseology  of  the  age.  Remember  that  our  Protestant 
fellow-countrymen  are  the  world;  and  being  so,  they  must  dis- 
like, suspect,  or  hate  us  till  the  end  of  all  things.  When  they 
are  really  conciliated,  it  is  an  accident  not  to  be  calculated  on* 
And  now  come  and  take  a  walk. 
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THE  FUGITIVE.    AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH.* 

[The  foUowiiig  tale,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  unessential 
particulars,  is  a  relation  of  circumstances  which  actually  oc- 
curred ;  and  the  subject  of  the  narrative,  Simon  Platzer,  i» 
still,  or  at  least  was  very  lately,  an  active  parish  priest  in  his 
native  valleys.  The  time  when  the  narrative  commences  was 
one  of  great  trial  and  sorrow  to  the  religious  and  loyal  people 
of  the  Tyrol.  The  treaty  of  Presburg,  in  1805,  had  torn  them 
from  the  house  of  Austria,  to  which  for  nearly  five  hundred 
years  they  bad  been  devotedly  attached,  and  assigned  their 
country  to  the  king  of  Bavaria,  who  soon  began  to  introduce 
changes  both  in  their  government  and  religion  most  galling  to 
the  free-hearted  Tyrolese.  Regulations  were  made  with  regard 
to  the  exercise  of  the  Bishops'  functions  and  the  offices  of  the 
Church,  which  caused  one  faithful  pastor  after  another  to  sub- 
mit to  exile  rather  than  sacrifice  any  of  his  sacred  obligations, 
leaving  his  beloved  flock  to  the  ministrations  of  a  schismatical 
clergy  whom  the  government  appointed  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  recusants.  Meanwhile  the  noble-hearted  people  unani- 
mously refused  obedience  to  the  royal  curates,  and  fled  from 
the  churches  rather  than  receive  the  sacraments  from  any  but 
their  lawfully-appointed  pastors.  In  1809,  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  between  France  and  Austria  lighted  into  flame  the 
spark  that  had  long  smouldered  among  their  mountains.  Hofer, 
also  a  native  of  the  Passeyer  Valley,  placed  himself  at  the  bead 
of  his  countrymen ;  and  by  their  heroic  courage  and  fidelity  to 
each  other  and  their  cause,  they  had  almost  succeeded  in  shak- 
ing oflTthe  yoke  of  the  enemy  of  their  religion  and  their  liberty, 
when  Napoleon  sent  his  forces  to  the  aid  of  the  Bavarian  king, 
and  forced  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  sufier  in  patience, 
until  the  change  of  European  afiairs  in  1814  again  reunited 
them  to  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  Austria. 

The  little  church  of  Riffian  is  still  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
pious  Tyrolese,  who  frequently  make  a  pilgrimage  to  its  image 
of  our  Lady  of  Dolours,  which  has  long  been  much  reverenced 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  narrative  is  translated  from  the 
German,] 

It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon  in  the  September  of  1808,  when 

three  Bavarian  officers  rode  into  the  little  village  of  Riffian, 

which  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  Passeyer  Valley.     A  boy 

guided  them  to  the  Viddum  (the  residence  of  the  parochial 

•  Taken  from  the  verbal  account  of  the  priest  Simon  Flatzer. 
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clergy) ;  and  while  they  were  engaged  in  securing  their  horses 
to  the  iron  bars  that  guarded  the  lower  windows,  the  Curate 
hastened  out  of  the  garden  to  meet  his  visitors.  **  This  is  in- 
deed an  honour,  Major."  "You  see,  Herr  Curate,  I  am  a  man 
of  my  word."  They  shook  hands,  and  retired  into  the  garden 
under  the  shade  of  the  vines,  where  refreshments  quickly  fol- 
lowed. 

"  If  you  had  not  mentioned  to  me  the  other  day  that  you 
were  unpleasantly  circumstanced,  Herr  Curate,"  remarked  the 
officer,  "I  should  have  considered  your  present  situation  a  most 
enviable  one."  "  Do  not  let  us  touch  on  that  subject  now, 
Major;  I  should  be  unwilling  to  disturb  your  moments  of  re- 

?ose  by  the  relation  of  my  grievances."  "  Not  at  all,  my  friend; 
owe  you  something  in  return  for  the  many  hours  of  pleasure 
your  society  has  afforded  me  at  Br——,  particularly  your  skil- 
ful billiard-playing.  I  am  here  to-day  on  purpose  to  rid  your 
paradise  of  its  serpent.  You  are,  indeed,  surrounded  by  a  cross- 
grained  population  in  this  lovely  spot :  no  one  could  be  per- 
suaded to  shew  us  your  house,  and  we  had  to  force  a  boy  to 
come  with  us."  "I  suppose,"  said  the  Curate,  "that  they  were 
afraid  you  were  come  to  carry  off  the  Co-operator."  "  What 
has  this  young  priest  been  doing,  then,  in  your  parish  ?"  **  Oh, 
Major,  I  almost  blush  to  tell  ydu."  "  I  must  know,  though." 
"  Why,  when  I  arrived  here  with  my  invalid  sister,  and  myself 
rather  indisposed,  he  greets  me  with  a  notification  from  Coire, 
that  a  royal  institution  to  a  cure  of  souls  was  invalid ;  that 
through  the  generosity  of  the  absent  rightful  curate  I  might 
be  permitted,  for  the  time,  to  enjoy  the  revenues  of  the  cure, 
but  on  condition  that  I  would  abstain  from  all  exercise  of  my 
office  so  long  as  I  had  received  no  faculties  from  the  Bishop 
of  Coire."  "  And  what  answer  did  you  make  the  beardless 
youngster  ?"  "  What,  could  I  say  ?  I  cast  up  my  eyes  to 
heaven,  seeking  there  help,  and  left  him  without  any  definite 
reply."  "Thunder  and  lightning!  why  did  you  bear  it  so 
tamely  ?"  "  Because,  to  say  the  truth,  I  could  not  do  with- 
out him.  On  my  arrival  here,  I  found  both  parlour  and  kitchen 
empty  ;  and  I  had  no  one  to  wait  upon  me."  "  And  on  that 
account  you  suffered  his  insolence  so  quietly  ?"  "  According 
to  him,  I  was  quite  in  his  power ;  for  no  one,  even  at  his  re- 
quest, would  lend  a  chair  or  a  kettle  to  the  heretical  priest, 
till  at  last  the  schoolmaster  let  me  have,  out  of  my  predeces- 
sor's furniture,  what  was  most  necessary.  And  it  was  only 
by  threatening  to  deprive  them  of  the  sacraments  that  the 
Co-operator  succeeded  in  persuading  two  women  to  enter  my 
house."  "  Well,  the  fellow  seems  to  have  some  good  left  in 
him."   "Nothing  is  more  painful  than  to  be  reduced  to  receive 
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benefits  from  an  enemy."  "  What,  then,  were  the  chairs  and 
kettles  only  to  be  considered  as  marks  of  his  ill-will  ?"  *^  I  can 
scarcely  think  otherwise.  But  to  continue.  I  placed  myself 
in  the  confessional :  no  one  came  to  me.  I  ascended  the  pulpit: 
every  one  left  the  church.  They  even  avoided  my  daily  Mass, 
as  if  by  being  present  at  it,  they  would  be  involved  in  all  sorts 
of  ecclesiastical  censures ;  until  my  precious  subordinate  con- 
descended to  assure  them  that  I  was  permitted  to  say  Mass 
like  any  other  strange  priest.  The  sick,  however,  still  close 
their  doors  against  me,  or  leave  their  very  beds  to  avoid  me. 
No  one  bows  on  meeting  me  in  the  village ;  and  if  I  salute 
them,  they  turn  away  in  disgust."  "  Such  conduct  is  unheard 
of.     Have  the  goodness  to  send  for  the  scoundrel  to  me." 

The  Curate  rang  a  little  bell,  and  sent  for  the  Herr  Co- 
operator.  "  This  intriguer,"  continued  he,  "also  managed  to 
rouse  the  whole  parish  of  Meran  in  this  way  against  its  curate, 
and  succeeded  in  driving  him  from  an  honourable  post  into  a 
hermitage."  In  a  few  minutes  appeared  the  assistant  priest, 
in  his  cassock.  He  was  a  man  of  low  stature,  and  strongly  built; 
he  did  not  seem  more  than  thirty  years  old ;  his  countenance 
flushed  at  the  sight  of  the  officer,  and  the  fire  of  his  eyes 
became  tempered  with  a  look  of  trouble  and  disquietude.  The 
Curate  addressed  him,  "  The  Major  desires  your  company." 
*'  I  feel  much  flattered,"  was  the  reply.  "  Young  man,"  sternly 
began  the  Major,  "  expect  no  flattery  from  a  soldier ;  far  from 
it;  I  am  about  to  speak  very  openly  to  you.  How  dare  you  set 
on  foot  such  cabals  as  I  have  just  heard  of  against  my  friend 
here,  who  is  a  man  of  honour?  By  what  right  do  you  refuse 
to  acknowledge  the  royal  appointment  that  he  holds  ?  What 
reason  do  you  give  for  not  subjecting  yourself  to  his  authority  ? 
It  is  you  who  have  stirred  up  discontent  in  the  community ; 
and  not  satisfied  with  doing  as  much  mischief  as  possible  in 
your  own  parish,  you  incite  the  inhabitants  of  other  places 
against  their  superiors  also.  You  have  broken  the  law,  and  I 
feel  very  much  inclined  to  take  you  into  custody  immediately." 

Simon  Platzer,  for  this  was  the  name  of  the  Co-operator, 
started  at  these  words  and  bit  his  lip  ;  his  brow  contracted  as 
be  replied,  **  Herr  Major,  in  the  first  place  you  are  no  superior 
of  mine,  and  have  therefore  no  right  to  adopt  this  tone  towards 
me ;  in  the  second  place  I  will  observe,  that  you  only  obey  your 
genera],  and  I  my  Bishop.  I  shall  not  again  subject  myself 
to  be  called  a  seducer  of  the  community,  a  fosterer  of  cabals, 
and  a  breaker  of  the  laws :  your  most  humble  servant."  He 
bowed  indignantly  and  withdrew;  the  two  gazed  after  him 
completely  silenced,  then  looked  at  each  other  with  astonish- 
ment.  "  Very  well,"  muttered  the  Major  between  his  set  teeth ;, 
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then  silently  shook  the  Curate's  hand,  hastened  to  his  horse, 
mounted  it,  and  galloped  out  of  Riffian. 

From  this  evening  forwards,  the  government  Curate  was 
unusually  conversational  and  friendly ;  Platzer,  by  degrees, 
began  to  entertain  the  idea,  that  the  firmness  of  his  man- 
ner had  intimidated  the  Major,  as  it  had  before  done  his 
friend* 

But  just  eight  days  after  this  occurrence,  the  Co-operator 
received  a  summons  to  appear  without  delay  before  the  court 
at  Meran.  The  Mayor  knew  him  intimately,  and  was  well 
inclined  towards  him.  He  caused  to  be  read  to  him  a  decree 
from  the  General  Commissariat  at  Inspruck,  to  the  following 
effect :  **  "Whereas  the  assistant  priest,  Simon  PJatzer,  refuses 
obedience  to  his  superior,  the  Curate  S. ;  whereas  he  throws 
every  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  said  curate's  discharge  of 
his  official  duties,  and  also  excites  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  against  him,  thereby  disturbing  the  public  peace  :  there- 
fore the  priest,  Simon  Platzer,  is  required  to  leave  Riffian 
within  twenty-four  hours,  and  is  also  commanded  to  appear 
before  the  Special  Commissariat  at  Trent  within  three  days 
from  this  time."  Platzer  defended  himself  with  energy ;  and 
the  Mayor,  satisfied  with  his  defence,  desired  him  to  return  to 
Riffian  without  apprehension;  he  retained,  meanwhile,  the 
decree  in  his  own  hands,  hoping  to  appease  the  General  Com- 
missariat by  his  representations. 

Platzer  returned  home  agitated  by  feelings  both  of  joy 
and  anger,  and  could  not  entirely  conceal  his  satisfaction  even 
from  the  author  of  his  troubles;  but  when  retired  to  the 
solitude  of  his  chamber,  he  purified  his  heart  by  prayer  from 
all  unworthy  impulses,  and  sank  peacefully  to  rest. 

He  was  wakened  by  the  house-bell.  Thinking  it  was  a  sick- 
call,  he  hastened  to  the  window,  and  inquired  who  was  below. 
"  It  is  Lorenz,'*  answered  a  deep  well-known  voice.  *'  The 
Gerichtsdiener*  at  this  hour !  What  can  he  want  ?"  Muttering 
these  words,  Platzer  struck  a  light  with  some  perturbation, 
threw  on  his  cassock,  thrust  his  feet  into  his  slippers,  and  hast- 
ened do\\n  to  the  house-door.  "Lorenz,  what  can  you  want 
at  this  time  of  night  ?"  "  The  Mayor  has  just  received  these 
orders;  they  came  at  ten  o'clock."  So  saying,  Lorenz  handed 
him  a  decree,  and  then  added  in  a  lower  voice,  "  This  letter  is 
from  his  Reverence  Herr  D.*'  As  he  spoke,  he  put  another 
paper  mysteriously  into  the  priest's  hand,  raised  his  shaggy 
ej^ebrows  and  compressed  his  lips,  at  the  same  time  nodding 
significantly  ;  as  soon,  however,  as  he  felt  some  pieces  of  money 
glide  into  his  palm,  his  face  lighted  up,  and  his  copper-coloured 
*  The  court  apparitor  or  messenger. 
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nose  assumed  a  deeper  tinge.  "  Many  thanks;  I  wish  you  good 
night  ;*'  he  bowed,  and  the  door  closed  after  him. 

In  the  greatest  agitation,  the  Co-operator  hastened  back 
to  his  chamber,  and  there  opened  the  decree.  With  astonish- 
ment, he  perceived  that  it  was  the  same  which  the  Mayor  had 
read  to  him  the  day  before.  •*  Did  he  not  promise  me  to  get 
the  sentence  reversed  ?"  said  he  to  himself.  He  next  tore  open 
the  letter ;  it  was  as  follows : 

"  My  friend, — I  grieye  to  tell  you  that  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Mayor  have  Ueen  in  vain  ;  this  very  evening  he  has  been 
severely  censured  by  the  Major  for  not  having  caused  the  royal 
-orders  from  Inspruck  to  be  carried  into  effect.  This  is  the 
reason  of  your  again  receiving  the  decree,  and  at  this  hour. 
-They  will  not  give  you  time  to  escape;  to-morrow  morning 
early  a  troop  will  be  at  Riffian  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
you;  the  soldiers  threaten  loudly  to  make  an  example  of  you ; 
fly  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  Curate  Planger  is  also  be- 
trayed ;  warn  him  of  his  danger.  Our  messenger,  your  cousin, 
whom  they  likewise  wish  to  seize,  is  at  present  concealed  in 
my  house.     God  be  with  you  !  "  Notusamanu." 

PJatzer  let  the  note  fall  on  the  table,  and  paced  the  room 
with  hasty  steps.  "  Now  all  is  over;  there  is  no  help  for  it. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  Yes,  that  must  be  the  plan!"  He  destroyed 
some  of  his  papers,  arranged  the  rest,  as  also  his  books ;  don- 
ned hastily  his  best  attire,  concealed  about  his  person  what 
little  money  he  had,  and  took  leave  of  his  beloved  chamber. 
As  noiselessly  as  possible  he  left  the  house,  and  betook  himself 
to  the  church.  The  moon  was  shining  on  the  churchyard,  and 
the  crosses  at  the  head  of  the  graves  glistened  like  silver.  The 
priest  knelt  on  the  stone  before  the  church-door ;  through  a 
small  crevice  he  could  see  the  ever-burning  lamp,  and  the 
altar  in  its  flickering  light.  He  recommended  himself  and  his 
afflicted  flock  to  Jesus  present  in  the  blessed  Sacrament,  and 
to  the  Mother  of  Sorrows :  confidence  and  comfort  returned 
again  to  his  soul. 

The  first  dawn  of  day  appeared  over  the  eastern  mountains 
as  the  fugitive  quitted  the  much-loved  village.  He  struck  into 
the  rough  mountain-path,  which  led  among  the  vineyards  to 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Ruens ;  there,  in  the  Viddum,  lay 
concealed  the  Curate  Planger,  who  had  been  banished  from 
RiflSan  and  the  district  of  Meran.  Platzer  had  often  visited 
him  secretly,  to  convey  to  him  intelligence  and  receive  direc- 
tions from  him.  He  met  him  coming  from  the  church,  where 
he  was  accustomed  to  offer  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  before  day- 
break. He  handed  over  to  him  both  the  decree  and  the  letter, 
and  then  hastened  into  the  house  of  God,  to  take  advantage 
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of  the  opportunity  to  say  his  Mass.  Upon  his  return,  he  found 
the  Curate  all  ready  prepared  for  his  journey.  They  went 
together,  over  vine-covered  hills  and  corn-fields,  as  far  as  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Tyrol,  where  their  sudden  appearance 
and  the  tidings  they  brought  not  a  little  surprised  their  trusty 
friends  at  the  Viddum.  While  they  were  partaking  of  breakfast^ 
the  housekeeper  brought  in  the  news  that  had  Just  arrived^ 
that  a  large  party  of  soldiers,  accompanied  by  two  constables^ 
had  gone  to  Riffian.  Both  the  fugitives  hastened  their  depar- 
ture. The  one  intended  bending  his  course  towards  the  norths 
the  other  towards  the  south ;  for  Planger  intended  to  seek  a 
hiding-place  in  Graun,  while  Platzer  was  determined  to  go 
by  a  circuitous  route  to  Trent,  and  present  himself  there.  As 
he  had  been  particularly  recommended  to  the  Special  Com- 
missary, Count  von  Spaur,  he  hoped  to  find  in  him  the  desired 
protection  against  the  violence  of  the  military.  The  parting  of 
the  friends  was  most  touching,  for  the  separation  of  the  fathlerly 
Curate  from  his  beloved  Co-operator  was  painful  for  both.  The 
former  then  turned  his  steps  towards  the  heights,  which  lead 
behind  the  Castle  of  Tyrol  towards  the  Vintschgau. 

Platzer,  with  whom  our  story  remains,  took  the  lower 
path  among  the  vineyards, — sometimes  getting  along  without 
difiiculty  under  cover  of  the  trellis-work,  sometimes  making 
his  way  through  tendrils  and  underwood,  springing  over  walls 
and  hedges, — and  thus  reached  the  low  meadows  of  Algund., 
Carefully  choosing  the  direction  where  he  wcj^ld  be  most  con- 
cealed by  vines  and  trees,  he  soon  found  himself  near  the  high 
road,  where  the  walls  of  a  vineyard  formed  a  right  angle 
beneath  the  still  rich  foliage  of  a  beautiful  chestnut-tree^ 
Before  availing  himself  of  the  thick  branches  to  climb  the  wall 
that  separated  him  from  the  road,  he  looked  anxiously  in  both 
directions ;  then  suddenly  the  idea  occurred  to  him  to  wait 
where  he  was  a  little  time,  and  see  if  any  acquaintance  should 
pass  along  the  road,  whom  he  might  trust  to  convey  tidings  of 
his  situation,  and  of  his  journey  to  Trent,  to  his  relations  in 
Morter  and  Martell.  He  sat  down,  therefore,  on  the  grass, 
and  took  out  his  Breviary,  keeping  watch  at  the  same  time. 

Soon,  to  his  joyful  surprise,  he  perceived  coming  up  the- 
road  one  whom  he  recognised  as  a  cousin  of  his  living  at 
Morter;  he  passed  close  by  the  wall  near  the  priest,  but  did 
not  see  him.  "  Whither  so  fast,  cousin  Franz  ?"  The  man 
turned  hastily  round,  startled  at  being  thus  suddenly  ad- 
dressed; but  when  he  saw  who  it  was,  his  astonishment,  if  pos- 
sible, was  increased.  **  Herr  Simon  !  Herr  Simon  !  is  it  you  ?" 
and  he  came  nearer.  "  Truly  it  is,"  answered  Platzer  in  a 
lower  tone.    **  Be  cautious ;  I  am  making  my  escape  from  the* 
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Bavarian  soldiers.  The  hand  of  Providence  has  brought  you 
here ;  I  was  just  looking  out  for  some  one  who  would  take  a 
message  to  my  family."  "Oh,  cousin,  this  is  certainly  ne 
mere  chance  ;  it  is  almost  a  miracle.  Would  you  believe  it,  I 
was  just  going  to  Riffian  with  a  message  for  you.*'  "  Has  any 
thing  happened,  then  ?  Is  my  sister-in-law  ill  ?"  "  She  is  not 
very  well ;  but  your  mother" — "How?  what!  my  mother?  Is 
she  ill  ?  Is  she  dead  ?  Speak ;  conceal  nothing !  I  am  prepared 
for  the  worst."  "  She  lives ;  her  illness  is  not  even  dangerous. 
But  listen  :  a  month  ago,  the  news  came  from  Schlanders  to 
Morter  that  you  had  sold  yourself  to  the  Bavarians,  and  had 
turned  Lutheran.  No  one  believed  it,  but  your  family  were 
much  pained  by  the  calumny,  particularly  your  mother.  Soon 
afterwards  there  was  another  report,  that  you  had  made  a 
noble  resistance  all  along,  that  you  had  been  carried  in  chains 
to  Trent,  and  there  shot."  "  Chatterers  are  like  swallows,'* 
muttered  Platzer ;  "  they  snatch  at  empty  air."  The  other  pro- 
ceeded, "  This  second  report  was  believed  by  every  one ;  many 
revered  you  already  as  a  martyr.  But  it  has  had  a  dreadful 
effect  on  your  old  mother;  she  has  had  delirious  fancies  ever 
since ;  she  thinks  she  hears  and  sees  all  sorts  of  things,  and 
continues  to  be  like  this  day  after  day." 

The  priest  wrung  his  hands,  and  looked  up  to  heaven ; 
then  sinkii^g  down,  leaned  his  head  against  the  wall,  and 
groaned  and  wept  bitterly.  His  cousin  laid  his  hand  gently 
on  his  shoulder,  and  enteated  him  to  be  cautious.  It  was  in 
vain.  He  claspld  his  hands  together,  sobbing  wildly,  and  cried 
in  a  half-stifled  voice,  "  Neither  deaf  nor  blind,  neither  sick 
nor  dead,  but  insane! — ^insane,  and  through  me !"  "  Be  still, 
be  still,  for  heaven's  sake !  there  is  some  one  coming — it  is 
a  coach."  The  poor  man  saw  it,  though  half-blinded  by  his 
tears,  and  threw  himself  down  behind  the  wall  on  the  grass, 
and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  By  degrees  the  violence 
of  his  sobs  decreased,  he  became  calmer,  and  at  length  quite 
still ;  in  a  little  while  he  dried  his  tears  and  rose.  His  cousin 
was  sitting  on  a  milestone  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  ap- 
parently buried  in  thought.  Platzer  made  a  sign  to  him  to 
come  near,  and  said,  **  My  friend,  hasten  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible back  to  my  mother,  and  take  advantage  of  a  lucid  interval 
to  make  her  understand  that  you  have  seen  me  here,  and  have 
spoken  with  me.  Say  nothing  of  the  journey  I  have  resolved 
on :  I  shall  cross  the  Adige  here,  and  follow  the  right  bank  to 
Trent.  In  a  few  days,  with  God's  help,  I  will  return,  and 
hasten  to  my  mother."  "  Herr  Simon,  mere  words  are  use- 
less. We  have  assured  her  again  and  again  that  you  are  alive 
and  well,  and  at  liberty.     The  only  thing  that  can  drive  away 
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her  imaginations  is  your  bodily  presence.  So  says  the  doctor ; 
so  says  the  Herr  Curate.  And  now  I  am  to  turn  back  and  as- 
tonish your  family  by  telling  them  that  I  met  you  here,  near 
Algund,  but  that  you  chose  to  go  on  to  Trent,  from  whence 
most  likely  you  will  never  return.  Now  you  are  free,  what 
can  be  more  important  to  you  than  saving  your  mother?" 

Platzer  leaned  his  arms  on  the  wall,  and  rested  his  head 
upon  them :  he  was  a  prey  to  conflicting  feelings.  Never 
before  had  reason  and  affection  been  in  such  violent  opposition 
in  his  breast.  The  one  said,  "  Do  not  put  yourself  in  the 
wrong  by  disobeying  the  summons.  First  set  right  your 
affairs  at  Trent,  and  then  go  to  your  mother ;  the  short  de- 
lay cannot  do  her  any  real  mischief."  But  the  heart  cried 
lotidly,  "  Forget  every  thing,  venture  every  thing !  Care  first 
for  your  dearest  earthly  possession — j'our  mother !"  And  the 
heart  prevailed.  "  Cousin  Franz,  I  will  go  back  with  you," 
said  the  priest,  and  sprang  over  the  wall. 

They  immediately  took  the  road  homewards,  keeping  the 
open  path  without  fear  or  precaution.  Filial  love  urged  on 
the  son.  He  now  broke  to  his  cousin  the  fact,  that  his  son 
also,  the  student,  was  a  fugitive.  The  father  turned  pale;  and 
while  he  hesitated  whether  he  should  not  return  to  Meran, 
the  other  hastened  onwards,  at  a  pace  that  was  more  running 
than  walking.  The  day  was  sultry,  but  it  was  not  that  that 
fevered  his  blood.  He  only  stayed  his  rapid  course  here  and 
there  to  quench  his  thirst  by  a  spring.  Meantime  the  sun  had 
sunk  lower  in  the  heavens,  and  cooler  breezes  already  began 
to  play  around  him  as  he  turned  his  steps  over  the  fields  be- 
hind Latsch  towards  his  native  valley.  The  lonely  watch- 
tower  that  guarded  the  entrance  seemed  to  look  down  on 
him  more  gloomily  than  ever:  as  it  stood  there  grey  with  age, 
he  could  have  fancied  it  the  gravestone  of  his  earthly  happi- 
ness. He  had  already  reached  the  meadows  of  the  village, 
when  the  well-known  Angelus-bell  came  upon  his  ear  through 
the  stillness  of  the  evening,  with  the  fainter  summons  follow- 
ing close  upon  it,  like  a  low  prayer  from  the  world  of  spirits. 
The  goats,  with  their  tinkling  bells,  sprang  bleating  from  the 
wooded  heights  to  where  their  youthful  keepers  awaited  them 
below.  Mothers  and  maidens  came  to  the  doors  of  the  houses 
and  stables  with  their  bright  milkpails.  Every  thing  around 
was  familiar  to  our  wanderer;  but  how  changed  seemed  he 
himself! — and  how  sad  his  fate!  He  drew  his  hat  over  his 
brows ;  and  the  cloak,  that  he  would  so  gladly  have  dispensed 
with  during  his  toilsome  journey,  he  now  folded  closely  round 
him  to  avoid  recognition. 

He  went  straight  to  liis  brother^s  house.     In  the  kitchen 
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he  met  his  sister  Marie.  She  dropped  her  long  wooden  spoon, 
gazed  at  him  for  a  moment,  then  springing  to  him  with  a  cry 
of  joy,  covered  his  hand  with  kisses.  Her  brother,  she  said, 
had  gone  to  Schlanders  to  fetch  the  doctor ;  his  wife  was  cer- 
tainly no  longer  in  danger,  but  suffering — the  infant  was  in 
heaven.  That  the  surprise  might  not  be  too  much  for  her 
sister-in-law,  Marie  went  to  announce  to  her  the  arrival  of 
Platzer,  and  in  a  few  moments  opened  gently  the  bed-room 
door.  The  sick  woman  raised  herself  as  he;  entered,  and  with 
trembling  lips  kissed  the  hand  of  her  beloved  relative :  a  faint 
tinge  of  red  passed  over  her  mild  pale  face.  The  priest  spoke 
a  few  words  of  comfort,  but  was  easily  excused  from  remain- 
ing long,  when  it  was  understood  that  he  was  on  his  way  to 
his  mother,  and  would  be  obliged  to  leave  the  valley  the  next 
morning.  He  found  it  harder  to  withstand  the  entreaties  of 
his  affectionate  sister  that  he  would  at  least  stay  with  her  till 
he  had  taken  some  refreshment ;  but  leaving  his  heavy  cloak 
on  the  bench,  he  took  a  hurried  leave.  Marie  accompanied 
him  a  little  way :  in  saying  farewell  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  whispering  in  her  ear,  "  Keep  ray  visit  here  a  secret;  I  am 
flying  from  the  Bavarians."  At  these  words  she  started  and 
turned  pale ;  but  by  the  time  she  had  recovered  herself  her 
brother  was  already  some  distance  off. 

Behind  the  village  t)f  Morter  opens  the  narrow  entrance 
of  the  valley  of  Mar  tell.  There  the  Plima  rolls  its  dashing 
waves  between  high  rocks,  and  the  rough  stony  path  is  always 
darkened  by  mountain  shadows,  and  the  overhanging  branches 
of  the  larch,  the  fir,  the  alder,  and  the  beech.  But  now,  too, 
the  night  had  closed  in,  and,  after  a  most  brilliant  day,  thick 
clouds  had  gathered,  and  now  hung  darkly  round,  like  the 
sad  thoughts  that  thronged  the  mind  of  our  lonely  traveller. 
Sometimes  he  thought  of  his  sick  mother,  sometimes  of  the 
unhappy  village  of  Riffian,  now  of  Meran,  now  of  Trent;  and 
the  past  and  the  future  blended  themselves  together,  till  a 
dangerous  stumble  would  awake  him  from  his  reverie.  His 
excited  imagination  converted  every  tree  and  shadow  into  hu- 
man figures,  made  him  fancy  he  heard  cries  and  saw  the  glitter 
of  arms  at  every  turn,  and  caused  his  wonted  courage  to  give 
place  to  fear  and  apprehension.  **  But  listen — that  surely  is 
no  fancy !  There  is  some  one  running :  I  see  the  figure.  It 
is  a  woman !  How  she  pants !  Ha ! — Marie — ^you  ?  In  the 
name  of  God  what  has  happened  ?  Are  the  soldiers  there  V 
Marie  was  breathless,  but  she  shook  her  head,  and  at  last 
brought  out  with  difliculty  the  words,  "  Thank  heaven — that 
I  have  caught  you — at  last :  how  fast  you  walked !"  "  Come, 
let  us  sit  down  on  this  stone.     What  have  you  got  there  in 
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that  white  cloth  ?"  She  untied  it,  and  produced  a  flask  of  wine 
and  some  rolls  of  bread  with  fresh  butter.  "  Good  soul !  it  is 
true  I  have  eaten  nothing  since  breakfast/'  "  Ah !  I  guessed 
so  when  I  heard  of  your  flight."  "  You  foolish  little  thing, 
did  you  think,  then,  that  I  should  die  of  hunger  in  these  two 
hours  ?"  "  I  pictured  to  myself  your  fainting,  and  lying  in 
the  road  or  amongst  the  bushes,  or  perhaps  falling  hito  the 
water."  "  And  this  fancy  made  you  run  after  me  for  more 
than  two  miles,  along  this  dangerous  road,  in  the  dark  ?  Sister, 
you  are  too  kind ;  but  God  will  reward  you."  "  Besides,  I 
wanted  to  see  3'ou  again.   Oh,  it  is  perhaps  for  the  last  time !" 

At  these  words  she  flung  herself  on  her  brother's  neck,  and 
sobbing  hid  her  face  on  his  breast,  clasping  him  convulsively 
in  her  arms.  His  heart  melted  at  the  ardour  of  her  sisterly 
affection,  and  his  tears  also  began  to  flow.  They  sat  in  silence 
for  a  time.  At  their  feet  dashed  the  foaming  stream ;  above 
their  heads  waved  the  whispering  branches  of  a  giant  elm.  The 
moon  came  forth  from  amongst  the  clouds,  as  if  to  gaze  upon 
and  greet  them,  while  her  softest  rays,  like  flowers  from  hea- 
ven, fell  at  their  feet.  The  priest  calmed  his  sister  as  well  as 
he  could  ;  he  raised  her  from  her  seat ;  they  both  looked  up- 
wards, and  she  repeated  after  him  the  words,  "  Father,  thy 
will  be  done."  But  now  the  moon  was  again  hidden  by  clouds; 
darkness  veiled  the  sky.  He  gave  her  his  parting  blessing, 
and  hastened  away.  Still  her  voice  seemed  to  ring  in  his  ears, 
till  it  was  lost  amidst  the  dash  of  the  water  and  the  roar  of  the 
wind ;  though  even  then  his  heart  continued  to  echo  the  words, 
"  Farewell,  farewell." 

But  soon  the  image  of  the  sister  was  chased  away  by  that 
of  the  mother.  His  heart  beat  violently  as  he  drew  nearer  to 
his  home  and  to  her.  **  In  what  state  shall  I  find  her  ?  How 
will  she  receive  me  ?  What  effect  will  my  arrival,  what  my 
hasty  departure,  have  upon  her  ?"  and  each  of  these  questions 
was  answered  by  a  thousand  changing  fancies.  Ten  o'clock 
tolled  from  the  church-steeple.  Thunder  rolled  from  the  black 
clouds  in  the  distance.  The  traveller's  hands  trembled  as  he 
opened  a  gate  leading  from  the  road ;  and  he  almost  tottered 
as  he  passed  along  the  footpath  which  led  to  the  newly-built 
house  of  his  younger  brother.  A  faint  light  glimmered  from 
the  window,  now  leaping  high  with  a  flickering  flame,  now 
seemingly  almost  extinguished.  With  the  help  of  the  stem  of 
a  tree  he  raised  himself  to  the  window,  and  looked  in.  What 
a  sight  met  his  eyes !  His  brother  sat  by  the  fireside,  sadly 
leaning  his  head  on  his  hands.  His  mother,  pale  and  emaciated^ 
stood  at  the  table ;  her  white  hair  hung  dishevelled  on  each 
side  her  face.  She  stood  motionless,  and  looked  vacantly  before 
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her;  suddenly  a  shudder  came  over  her  frame;  she  spoke, 
making  wild  gestures.  Her  daughter  drew  her  hack  on  the 
bench,  and  held  before  her  a  plate,  in  vain  trying  to  induce 
her  to  eat.  The  priest  could  bear  it  no  longer;  staggering 
from  his  support,  he  seated  himself  on  the  door-stone,  and  wept 
long  and  bitterly. 

At  length  he  summoned  courage  to  rise  and  knock  at  the 
door.  After  some  movement  within,  it  was  opened.  **  God 
greet  you,  brother  Blasius."  "  Holy  Joseph!  our  brother;  it 
is  our  brother!"  Darting  back,  he  repeated  these  last  words  at 
the  door  of  the  inner  room,  which  brought  his  sister  out  also* 
They  wept  with  joy,  and  drew  the  priest  into  the  room,  ex- 
claiming, "  Mother,  here  is  Simon ;  the  Herr  Simon.^^  She 
stood  up  and  gazed  at  him  with  her  sunken  eyes.  He  seized 
her  hand  and  kissed  it,  saying  cheerfully,  "God  greet  you, 
dear  mother;  how  are  you  ?"  After  a  pause,  as  if  she  was  re- 
collecting herself,  she  said  slowly  and  gravely,  "  Herr  Simon, 
is  it  you  ?  I  thought  they  had  shot  you  ?"  Her  son  replied, 
laughing,  "  Oh,  they  have  not  hurt  a  hair  of  my  head.  Look 
at  me,  how  fresh  and  healthy  I  am.  Are  not' my  cheeks  red  ?" 
But  the  lucid  interval  was  already  over.  Her  face  became 
troubled,  and  more  and  more  clouded.  "  There  he  is!  Simon! 
Simon !  Let  him  go !  He  is  my  son ;  he  has  done  no  harm. 
He  was  always  a  good  child."  Sinking  on  her  knees,  she 
stretched  out  her  Joined  hands :  **  Oh,  for  the  mercy  of  God, 
spare  my  child !  1  am  his  mother  !  I  beseech  you  !  I  beseech 
you  !'*  Then  slowly  rising,  she  fastened  her  piercing  eyes  on 
vacancy:  "Will  you  not?  Wolves!  tigers!  devils!  What! 
murder  a  priest  ?  an  anointed  of  the  Lord  ?  Let  him  go,  or 
I  will  tear  you  to  pieces."  Her  two  sous  and  her  daughter 
were  obliged  to  hold  her  fast  during  this  fearful  paroxysm. 
She  gnashed  her  teeth;  her  flaming  eyes  seemed  ready  to 
spring  from  their  sockets ;  every  muscle  was  convulsed,  every 

i'oint  wasstrained  to  its  utmost.     The  three  could  hardly  hold 
ler.    *'  Fire  at  me  !  at  my  heart !  at  me  !   It  is  in  vain.    They 
fire  !  He  is  dead  !" 

As  she  gasped  out*the  last  word,  her  limbs  gave  way,  and 
slipping  from  those  who  held  her,  she  sank  like  a  corpse  upon 
the  floor.  Her  children  stood  around  her  weeping,  not  know- 
ing if  their  mother  still  lived  or  not.  "  She  has  never  had  so 
frightful  an  attack  before,"  said  the  daughter  at  last.  "  What 
a  sad  welcome  for  you,  dear  brother!"  said  Blasius.  "  Be  it  as 
God  wills  it,"  answered  the  priest.  They  now  began  to  rub 
her  arms  and  temples  with  vinegar,  and  endeavoured  to  re- 
vive her  by  aromatics.  At  length  they  perceived  a  returning 
warmth ;  the  pulse  began  again  to  beat ;  the  lips  and  eyelids 
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ipoved ;  the  eyes  opened.  She  was  lifted  into  an  easy-chair, 
where  she  soon  came  to  herself,  thougli  still  extremely  ex- 
hausted. Her  head  hung  down ;  the  expression  of  her  eye  was 
troubled.  The  priest  did  not  again  venture  to  address  her ; 
they  carried  her  to  her  bed-room,  and  she  did  not  again  recog* 
nise  him,  though  be  busied  himself  about  her  with  the  others. 
When  their  mother  had  been  laid  to  rest,  the  brothers  and 
sister  sat  together;  but  Herr  Simon  refused  all  refreshment; 
he  was  not  able  to  eat.  They  conversed  together;  he  told 
them  briefly  how  he  was  circumstanced,  and  of  his  intentioa 
of  starting  again  at  break  of  day,  and  taking  the  way  over  the 
mountains  to  Ulten,  and  thence  to  Trent. 

Suddenly  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  house-door. 
They  all  started.  The  priest  asked  cautiously, "  Who  is  there  ?" 
"Open!    open  quickly!*' was  the  answer.     Recognising  the 
voice  of  his  brother  Denis,  he  opened  the  door.     Denis  came 
in,  agitated  and  out  of  breath  :  "  Brother,  you  must  fly — the 
soldiers !"  "  What !  are  the  dogs  already  on  my  track  ?"  "  They 
have  surrounded  my  house ;  they  threaten  to  burn  Morter  to 
the  ground,  if  you  are  not  given  up  to  them.     Unfortunately, 
they  found  your  cloak  and  papers  in  my  house."     "  O  hea- 
vens, the  decree  and  the  letter !"     "  Then  they  turned  over 
every  thing  in  the  house,  broke  every  place  open,  and  even 
drove  their  bayonets  into  the  bed  my  wife  was  lying  upon." 
"  The  inhuman  wretches."     "  I  could  find  no  means  of  escape 
to  hasten  to  you,  till  at  last  I  clambered  from  my  roof  on  to 
the  next  house,  and  so  got  away.     Had  I  not  been  able  to 
prove  that  I  had  been  absent  from  home,  they  would  certainly 
have  taken  me  prisoner.'*     He  ceased  speaking;  the  sister 
sobbed ;   Blasius  and  Denis  shuddered.     "  Do  not  give  way 
thus,"  said  the  priest,  kindly.     "Denis,  you  return  quickly 
home  to  your  sick  wife ;  besides,  your  absence  might  awaken 
suspicion.     Take  with  you  from  Kartell  some  one  you  can 
depend  upon.     If  you  see  lanterns  in  the  distance,  turn  out  of 
the  road,  and  send  back  your  companion  to  me.     I  suspect, 
however,  that  the  lowland  soldiers  will  never  venture  on  the 
diflSicult  mountain -path  during  this  frightful  thunder-storm, 
but  will  wait  till  to-morrow  to  continue  the  pursuit.    I  am  not 
afraid.   With  God's  help,  I  shall  easily  escape  them."     Denis 
followed  these  directicms ;  and  as  the  Herr  Simon  was  much 
exhausted,  and  felt  that  he  must  prepare  for  future  exertions, 
he  lay  down  on  a  bed  in  an  upper  room,  leaving  his  brother 
Blasius  to  watch.     He  did  not,  however,  undress,  but  only 
took  ofl*  his  coat. 

But  sleep  was  chased  from  his  eyelids  by  the  tumult  of 
his  breast,  as  sea-birds  are  frightened  away  by  the  stormy  bil- 
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lows.  Between  three  and  four  o'clock  the  church-bells  began 
to  toll ;  the  smallest  one  rang  first,  then  the  next-sized  one, 
and  lastly  the  largest  ;  then  all  three  joined  in  chorus,  and 
their  clear  voices,  sounding  through  the  solemn  stillness  of  the 
morning,  proclaimed  the  commencement  of  the  sacred  day. 
He  then  recollected  the  obligation  under  which  every  priest 
lies  of  offering  up  the.  Holy  Sacrifice  on  that  day;  but  under 
present  circumstances  he  felt  it  his  dwty  to  obey  the  natural 
law  of  self-preservation.  But  these  thoughts  had  already  turned 
his  soul  to  prayer;  he  rose,  dressed  himself,  and  said  his  office. 
About  five  o'clock  he  determined  to  set  out  on  his  journey; 
he  called  his  sister  to  prepare  quickly  for  him  some  poached 
eggs  and  a  glass  of  warm  wine  for  his  morning  repast.  His 
sister  was  keeping  watch  at  the  house-door,  and  told  him  that 
his  brother  Blasius  was  gone  to  the  church,  as  there  would  be 
only  one  Mass  said  there  that  day.  Just  then  the  bells  told 
that  the  Mass  was  beginning;  so  while  his^ sister  busied  herself 
in  the  kitchen,  the  priest  stationed  Himself  at  the  bed-room 
window  to  assist,  at  least  in  spirit,  at  the  holy  Sacrifice. 

But  at  the  first  glance  through  the  dim  twilight,  what 
does  he  see  ?  Soldiers,  just  at  the  gate  of  the  meadow-path 
leading  to  the  housie.  "  God  be  my  aid ! "  exclaimed  he ;  and 
threw  on  his  brother's  hat  and  cloak.  Just  then  his  sister 
came  in  with  the  wine  and  eggs;  she  looked  at  him  with 
astonishment ;  he  pointed  to  the  window,  stammering,  "  The 
soldiers !  the  soldiers !  Farewell ! "  and  rushed  from  the 
room.  He  took  his  way  up  some  steps  to  the  garret  above, 
tore  open  the  door  under  the  roof,  closing  it  behind  him,  and 
made  his  way  through  the  underwood  on  the  mountain-side, 
against  which  the  house  was  built.  *  As  soon  as  he  found  him- 
self in  the  open  air,  his  terror  vanished.  The  fresh  morning 
breezes  played  upon  his  burning  brow ;  he  was  in  comparative 
security,  for  neither  the  soldiers  nor  their  bullets  could  reach 
him  where  he  was.  But  soon,  with  fresh  horror,  he  heard 
cries  proceeding  from  the  dwelling,  and  imagined  the  soldiers 
were  within ;  then  he  recognised  his  mother's  voice  pronoun- 
cing his  own  name, — the  door  opened,  and  he  saw  his  mo- 
ther herself,  clothed  only  in  her  night-dress,  "  Simon !  my 
Simon  ! "  cried  she,  and  ran  with  incredible  speed  over  thorns 
and  briars  towards  him.  "  Simon,  take  me  with  you !  Let 
me  go  with  you !"  Exclaiming  thus,  she  endeavoured  to  force 
her  way,  with  bare  feet  and  outstretched  arms,  through  the 
thick  bushes  to  her  son,  who  fled  from  his  own  mother  with 
greater  horror  than  from  his  armed  foes.  At  length  she  sank 
on  the  ground  ;  and  her  daughter,  who  had  hastened  after  her, 
drew  her  down,  struggling  and  weeping,  to  the  door.     She  was 
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with  difficulty  carried  in,  and  the  door  closed.  The  poor 
woman  had  heard  all  from  her  room,  which  joined  that  of  the 
priest  —  the  words  of  her  son,  the  lamentations  of  her  daughter; 
she  had  sprung  out  of  her  bed  and  followed  him,  without  any 
one  being  able  to  prevent  her. 

This  last  alarm  paralysed  the  limbs  of  the  fugitive ;  his 
strength  failed,  and  at  this  moment  he*  would  have  fallen  an 
easy  prey  to  his  pursuers.      Soon,  however,  a  feeling  of  indig- 
nation gave  him  fresh  strength.     He  ground  his  teeth  together 
with  a  momentary  desire  of  revenge,  when  just  then  the  church- 
bell  sounding  for  the  Elevation  recalled  him  to  himself.     The 
hill  behind  the  house  was  covered  with  dwarf  cherry-trees, 
larch-trees,  and  alders,  thickly  interspersed  with  hazel-bushes. 
Screened  by  these,  Platzer  determined  to  remain  until  he 
could  discover  what  had  become  of  his  family,  and  which  way 
the  soldiers  would  turn  their  steps.   For  this  purpose  he  chose 
his  station  behind  a  large  tree,  about  ^00  paces  from  the  house. 
He  sees  with  astonishment  the  Bavarians  still  in  their  former 
position  on  the  road ;  now  four  soldiers  pass  by  with  fixed 
bayonets — ha !  who  is  that  led  between  them  like  a  criminal 
just  taken  ?  it  is  Blasius.     Platzer  shuddered,  leaiijt  against  a 
branch  of  the  tree,  and  groaned.     They  take  off  the  coverings 
from  their  muskets  (the  weather  had  been  rainy).     The  law- 
officers  from  Schlanders  prepare  the  manacles  and  irons,  and 
open  the  gate.   The  troop,  which  consists  of  thirty-six  soldiers, 
begin  to  move,  one  man  behind  the  other ;  except  that  a  soldier 
walks  on  each  side  of  Blasius,  who  is  third  in  the  train  and 
between  bayonet-points.      Some  of  the   soldiers  accompany 
Blasius  into  the  house,  the  remainder  surround  it,  and  expect- 
ing every  moment  to  see 'the  pursued  spring  out,  they  cock 
their  muskets  and  take  aim.     The  shots  passed  through  the 
window,  shattering  them  to  pieces;  and  the  beholder  could 
well  picture  to  himself  the  brutality  and  tumult  within.     At 
length  they  drew  off,  and  without  Blasius.    By  this  time  a 
crowd  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  had  collected  upon  the 
road ;  their  unquiet  demeanour  betrayed  their  wish  to  be  doing 
something.      A  disdainful  laugh  went  round  as  the  soldiers 
filed  out  of  the  field,  and  when  the  bearded  sergeant-ncajpr 
gave  the  order,  "  Silence  there !"  the  laugh  grew  still  louder; 
some  shouted,  others  whistled.     The  troop  divided  itself  into 
several  companies,  which  separated  in  different  directions,  to 
continue  the  search  for  the  fugitive.     Platzer  resolved  to  avoid 
the  low  ground.     He  climbed  up  through  the  bushy  and  well- 
wooded  "  Tangthal"  for  about  four  miles,  till  he  reached  the 
solitary  farm-house  of  Obholz. 

The  mists  still  rolled  around  the  mountain-tops,  and  the 
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Inoming  sun^  in  the  midst  of  grey  vapours,  shewed  like  a  faint 
point  of  light,  which  slowly  grew  larger. 

In  his  broad-brimmed  hat  and  countryman's  mantle,  our 
friend  was  already  traversing  the  green  pastures  that  sur- 
rounded the  farmhouse*  Now  he  had  reached  the  house ;  he 
looked  through  the  window,  walked  anxiously  up  and  down, 
then  suddenly  advanced  to  the  door  and  turned  the  handle  of 
the  lock  \  but  in  vain.  He  knocked  till  the  house  rang  again ; 
there  was  no  movement ;  all  was  still.  "  They  are  gone  to 
church ;  they  will  soon  be  back.  But  who  knows  if  the  old 
inhabitants  are  still  here  f  Every  thing  on  earth  is  unstable, 
unstable  as  these  changing  mists.  At  all  events,  it  might  be 
more  prudent  to  reconnoitre  these  people  from  some  hiding* 
place,  before  1  trust  myself  to  them.*^ 

Close  to  the  house,  which  was  built  partly  of  wood  and 
partly  of  brick,  stood  a  large  shed  for  hay,  built  against  the 
hill.  The  flooring  was  supported  in  front  by  pillars  of  brick- 
work, and  thus  formed  a  receptacle  for  wood,  baskets,  sledges, 
and  the  like.  Our  friend  took  possession  of  this  hiding-place, 
and  entrenched  himself  behind  the  implements,  &c.,  in  such  a 
way,  that  though  he  could  see  distinctly  all  that  passed,  he 
could  not  himself  be  perceived.  A  short  time  elapsed ;  then 
a  boy  came  slowly  up,  carelessly  humming  a  tune,  and  carrying 
a  vine-branch,  which  he  was  holding  up  to  see  if  any  of  the 
grapes  had  dropped  off.  He  drew  out  of  a  heap  of  fir-chips, 
that  stood  against  the  wall,  the  key,  and  opened  the  door. 
**  This  one  at  least  I  do  not  know,"  said  Platzer  to  himself. 
"  I  suppose  it  is  the  goatherd ;  how  he  reminds  me  of  times 
long  gone  by — happy  times!"  Soon  after  he  heard  voices. 
Two  young  men  appeared  coming  up  the  steep  path  in  earnest 
conversation.  They  were  dressed  in  long  brown  jerkins ;  one 
was  tall  and  strongly  built,  about  twenty-six  years  old :  the 
glossy  plume  of  a  black  cock  nodded  in  his  hat.  His  com- 
panion was  of  a  slighter  make,  and  seemingly  less  robust ;  he 
held  his  hat  dangling  from  bis  hand,  as  he  wiped  his  brow. 
They  were  now  near  enough  for  Platzer  to  overhear  their  con- 
versation* ** Those  cursed  Bavarians!"  said  the  first,  "we 
ought  to  have  sent  them  off  with  broken  heads.'*  "  It  would 
have  been  rash,  though,"  replied  the  other ;  "  we  should  have 
paid  dearly  for  every  drop  of  blood."  "  Oh,  you  are  always 
prudent  and  calculating;  why  a  hundred  rifles  could  guard 
the  valley,  so  that  not  even  a  mouse  could  creep  through." 
Talking  thus,  they  passed  by,  with  the  long  slow  stride  pecu- 
liar to  the  mountaineers.  **  Yes,  yes,  it  is  they,  Peter  'and 
Anthony.  It  is  fourteen  years  since  I  saw  ihem.  How  I 
Uised  to  play  with  those  boys,  particularly  Peter,  about  these 
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fields,  and  up  above  in  the  mountains !  I  wonder  if  their  good 
mother  be  ^ive,  who  has  so  often  given  me  bread  and  milk  I 
God  reward  her  for  it!  Who  would  ever  have  thought  I 
should  have  returned  here — ^like  this  ?  Oh,  what  a  frightful 
labyrinth  is  man's  life!  No  one  knows  where  he  is  going. 
How  much  I  have  already  gone  through !  and  who  knows  what 
is  yet  in  store  for  me  ?  O  God,  thou  only  knowest  it !  But 
had  I  not  better  leave  this  damp  place  ?  Yet  perhaps  soldiers 
or  spies  may  be  tracking  the  footsteps  of  these  mountaineers, 
I  will  have  patience  a  little  longer/*  He  became  again  lost  in 
thought ;  he  abandoned  his  first  plan  for  his  journey,  and  was 
forming  another^  when  he  again  heard  footsteps.  He  looked 
out,  and  saw  the  good  peasant  woman,  of  whom  he  had  so 
grateful  a  recollection,  coming  toiling  up  the  hill.  Somewhat 
bent  and  shrunk  by  age,  she  seemed  different  to  what  he  re- 
membered her ;  she  was  in  deep  mourQing.  In  her  hands  she 
held  a  rosary;  the  large  coral  beads  and  silver  cross  hung 
nearly  down  to  the  ground.  She  passed  on,  murmuring  her 
prayers,  which  were  now  and  then  interrupted  by  a  sigh. 
Her  daughter  followed  her  with  a  modest  and  recollected  air. 
Platzer  was  deeply  affected  at  the  sight  of  these  friends  of  his 
childhood;  never  before  had  he  felt  so  strongly  how  transitory 
are  all  earthly  joys.  It  even  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  the 
figures  that  flitted  past  him  were  not  living  beings,  but  spectres 
risen  from  the  grave.  He  could  wait  no  longer.  They  were 
har.dly  out  of  sight  when  he  crept  from  his  hiding-place, 
listened  far  an  insjtant,  looked  XQund  .him,  and  then  advanced 
towards  the  house. 

The  goatherd  was  standing  at  the  door  eating  a  piece  of 
bread,  and  ga2;ed  with  astonishment  at  the  stranger.  '*  My 
lad^"  said  Platzer,  "  do  me  a  service,  and  I  will  reward  you 
handsomely.'"  "Whatisit:?*'  asked  the  boy.  "  Sstand  here  at 
this  corner,  and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  that  no  one  comes  up  the 
pass.  If  you  see  any  one,  give  a  loud  whistle  and  come  in/* 
"  Very  good ;  you  can  trust  to  me  till  breakfast  is  ready." 

After  taking  this  precaution,  he  entered  the  house,  and 
opened  the  room-door  without  knocking,  as  is  the  custom  in 
the  country,  also  keeping  his  hat  on  his  head,  only  moving  it 
a  little  in  acknowledgment  of  the  Christian  greeting,  ^^  Praised 
be  Jesus  Christ !"  "  For  ever  and  ever !"  responded  the  mother, 
who  at  that  moment  came  out  of  the  adjoiiiipg  room*  Peter 
was  .cutting  with  a  long  knife  a  fresh  roll  of  tobacco ;  Anthony- 
was  feeding  and  pjaying  with  a  cross-bill.  "  Have  you  any 
sheep  or  goats  .to  sell.?"  asked  Platzer,  disguising  his  voice 
and  speaking  in  the  rqugh  Tyrolese  dialect.  He  seated  himself 
without  ceremony  on  a  bench^  and  looked  quietly  round  the 
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ffNim.  Svery  tiling  ^as  as  in  the  old  tinoies ;  the  same  roundl 
table  and  the  same  easy-chair,  made  of  nutwood ;  the  same 
smoky  Crucifix,  with  the  same  four  pious  pictures ;  the  same 
wooden  cuckoo  clock,  even  the  same  water-bowl  of  pine-wood 
standing  in  the  corner ;  and  the  same  pots  of  rosemary  and 
eaniations  jon  the  window-sill.     He  was  deeply  moved. 

Peter,  pushing  aside  the  roll  of  tobacco,  looked  at  him  with 
surprise,  and  said,  ''  How  come  you  to  ask  after  cattle  at  this 
season  of  the  year  ?  The  passenger  cattle-dealers  always  come 
in  the  spring,  not  in  the  autumn.'*  "  My  good  people,"  re- 
turned the  sup[:osed  cattle-dealer,  **  in  these  times  one  must 
not  think  of  what  is  usual,  one  must  do  things  when  one  can.*' 
"  What  part  of  the  country  do  you  come  from  ?"  "  I  was 
at  RiflSan  till  lately ;  I  suppose  you  know  wliere  that  is  ?" 
**  RiflSan !''  exclaimed  the  mother;  "  that  is  where  Herr  Simon 
was,  whom  the  Bavarians  are  hunting  so  dreadfully.  God  have 
mercy  on  us!  what  a  fright  we  had  to-day!  I  am  still  in  a 
tremble  from  it.  God  grant  they  may  not  lay  hold  of  the  good 
priest ;  I  have  said  my  beads  twice  over  for  him  on  my  way 
up."  "  I  was  by  Blasius  in  the  church,"  said  Anthony,  "  when 
the  soldiers  carried  him  off.  If  tlie  wretches  had  found  the 
priest,  they  would  have  dragged  him  away  too,  even  from  the 
altar  and  from  the  Blessed  Sacrament."  Peter  was  glowing 
with  anger ;  clenching  his  fist,  he  exclaimed,  "  If  either  he  or 
his  brother  had  been  carried  away,  the  rascals  would  not  have 
escaped  so  easily :  we  had  sworn  it !"  "  Do  you  know  this 
Platzer?"  asked  the  stranger.  *' Know  him!"  echoed  the 
mother ;  "  why,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  kept  some  cattle  up 
in  the  Saugalpe,  and  we  saw  him  almost  every  day."  "  We 
were  always  together,"  added  Peter.  "  He  knew  every  bird's 
nest  for  miles  round ;  he  could  hit  a  squirrel  at  the  first  shot, 
and  once  knocked  down  a  hare  forty  paces  off.  He  was  the 
nicest  lad  I  ever  knew ;  I  shall  ne\^er  forget  him."  Just  then 
Anthony,  who  had  been  Looking  attentively  at  the  stranger, 
touched  Peter  on  the  arm,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  That  is 
no  Riffian  peasant;  look  at  his  shoes — his  hands — ^how  he 
muffles  himself  up  !"  "  He  is  a  spy!"  interrupted  Peter  sud- 
denly, and  almost  aloud.  "The  scoundrel!  he  is  after  Herr 
Simon  !  but  he  shall  suffer  for  it."  Anthony  with  difficulty 
restrained  him,  and  said  to  the  stranger^  ''As  you  are  from 
Riffian,  perhaps  you  can  give  us  some  true  tidings  of  the 
Herr  Simon ;  some  say  he  has  not  been  in  these  parts  at  all, 
others  maintain  that  he  was  here  in  the  night,  but  has  now 
fled  into  the  valleys.  Have  you  seen  anything  of  him,  as  you 
must  have  been  there  about  the  same  time  ?  Or  at  least  do 
vou  know  where  he  is  ?"     "  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  us," 
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added  the  old  woman ;  *^  we  shall  be  as  silent  as  the  grave :  teH 
us  if  you  know."  The  stranger  rose,  and  threw  off  his  hat  and^ 
cloak.     "  He  is  here,"  said  iie. 

Had  an  angel  from  heaven  appeared  with  celcfstial  greetings 
their  astonishment  and  ioj  could  hardly  have  been  greater. 
"  It  is  he!  It  is  himself!"  they  ejtclaimed,  first  singly,  then 
all  together,  kissing  his  hands  and  even  his  garments  in.  the 
ardour  of  their  delight*  Upon  hearing  the  cry^  the  daughter 
had  joined  the  group,  and  now  partook  of  their  surprise  and 
delights  The  old  woman  trembled,  sank  down  on  the  bench 
and  sobbed.  Platzer  sei^sed  her  hand^  '^  Good  mother,  I  have 
never  forgotten  you,  I  have  often  thought  of  you  at  the  altar! 
God  greet  you,  Peter,  and  you  too^  Anthony."  "  Who  would 
ever  have  thought  it !"  cried  Peter.  "  Well,  you  can  disguise 
yourself  most  completely,"  said  Anthony.  '*  But  your  father  T' 
asked  Platzer ;  "  is  he  already  in  heaven  ?"  "  I  trust  in  God  he 
is,"  answered  the  mother^  covering  her  eyes.  "  It  was  on  last 
Ascension-day  that  God  took  him  to  Himself,"  said  the  daugh- 
ter. But  you  are  exhausted ;  will  you  not  take  something  ?" 
^'  My  good  Josepha,  I  have  not  much  appetite;  but  I  will  take 
a  few  spoonfuls  of  soup,  if  you  will  kindly  give  me  some." 
**  The  soup  for  breakfast  is  just  ready/*  said  Josepha.  **  Well 
then,  I  will  join  you  at  your  meal."  Such  an  occasion  roused 
the  old  peasant  woman :  she  hastened  to  produce  from  a  press 
in  the  adjoining  apartment  the  ivory  spoon  that  had  been  a 
wedding  gift ;  she  also  brought  out  the  beautifully  woven 
table-cloth,  which  was  reserved  for  festive  occasions.  Mean- 
while Plataer  conversed  with  Peter  and  Anthony  upon  his 
adventures. 

They  said  grace  aloudj  and  sat  down  to  table ;  the  goat- 
herd had  joined  them,  and  stared  not  a  little  at  finding  the 
countryman  transformed  into  a  priest*  "  Shall  I  remain  on  the 
watch  ?"  asked  he  timidly.  "  First  eat  your  breakfast,  my  brave 
boy."  Platzer  now  endeavoured  to  swallow  some  soup,  but 
was  unable.  **  My  taste  is  quite  gone,"  said  he ;  "  I  do  not  feel 
otherwise  ill,  though."  They  all  looked  at  him  anxiously ;  the 
boy  rose,  took  his  bunch  of  grapes  from  the  shelf,  and  laid 
them  on  the  table  before  the  priest,  saying,  "  Try  these  grapes ; 
at  least  they  will  cool  and  refresh  you ;  I  will  go  and  watch 
again."  He  was  gone  before  Platzer  could  reply.  He  praised 
the  lad ;  and  while  the  others  related  some  traits  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  disposition,  he  eat  some  of  the  grapes,  which  in 
fact  revived  him. 

"  Now  you  must  stay  with  us,"  said  the  mother.  "  Oh, 
yes,  stay  with  us,"  cried  the  two  sons  and  the  daughter.  "  My 
beloved  friends,  you  have  no  idea  how  vindictive  and  untiring 
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my  persecutors  are ;  it  was  only  yesterday  morning  that  they 
sought  me  in  Riffian^  and  now  they  have  already  traced  me 
to  my  home  at  MartelL    Who  kQows  if  they  might  not  follow 
icae  even  here  ?  I  must  continue  my  ftight  without  deljiy ;  but 
I  shall  abaudoa  my  first  plan  of  going  to  Ulten,      Like  a 
hunted  hare  driven  from  his  course,  1  must  follow  the  nearest 
path  that  lies  open  to  me;  I  shall  go  over  the  mountains  into 
ithe  Grisous,  to  my  beloved  Bishop.     May  I  ask  a  favour  of 
you  f — that  one  of  you  will  go  down  to  my  brother  Blasius 
for  me."    **  I  will !  I  will !"  cried  both  the  young  men  together. 
**  It  is  I  who  ought  to  do  it,  Anthony  9  I  have  been  more  with 
Herr  Simon  than  you,"    "  Well  then,  Peter,  you  undertake 
the  journey ;  and  tell  my  brother  to  send  to  the  Blue  Rock 
on  the  Kreuzjoeh,  this  evening,  some  trustworthy  man  to 
guide  me  over  the  mountains  into  Switzerland,  and  to  send 
me  by  this  man  a  peasant's  dress  that  will  fit  me;  as  also 
some  bread  and  some  smoked  meat,  and  five  dollarsi.     Beg  my 
brother  to  stay  himself  at  home,  with  my  poor  mother  and 
sister.    Greet  them  heartily  from  me ;  tell  them  to  pray  for  me, 
and  try  not  to  be  anxious  about  me."     Peter  was  already  at 
the  door.    "  Peter,  give  me  your  hand  ou/ce  more;  God  knows 
when  we  shall  meet  again/'     "  Oh,  do  not  say  farewell  yet, 
Herr  Simon  ;  I  shall  meet  you  on  the  KreuBJoch."    In  an  in- 
stant he  was  gone,  and  was  soon  seen  running  down  through 
the  fields.     '*  You  must  let  me  go  with  you,"  said  Anthony. 
"  Why  should  you  take  that  trouble  ?  I  know  these  mountains, 
well."     "  Oh,  not  on  that  account;  but  I  want  to  have  a  long 
talk  with  you."     "  That  is  another  thing/' 

The  priest  then  gave  them  his  blessing,  and  took  leave  of 
the  mother  and  daughter ;  they  wept  as  if  parting  with  their 
nearest  and  dearest  relative.  The  goatherd  was  still  at  his 
post;  Platzer  offered  him  a  piece  of  silver.  "  Take  this,"  said 
he,  **  in  return  for  the  trouble  you  have  had,  and  for  your 
nice  grapes;"  the  boy  blushing,  put  aside  his  hand,  and 
steadily  refused.  The  priest,  pleased  with  his  good  feeling, 
noticed  his  clear  expressive  eyes  and  intelligent  forehead,  and 
asked  how  long  he  had  been  at  school.  "  Three  winters,"  was 
the  reply,  "  and  each  time  he  has  gained  a  prize."  "  Should 
you  like  to  be  a  priest?"  "I  should  like  it  well,  but  I  cannot." 
**  Anthony,  the  next  opportunity,  will  you  take  this  youth  to 
the  Herr  Curate,  and  beg  him  earnestly  from  me  to  prepare 
him  to  study  for  the  priesthood,  as  he  once  did  for  me  under 
similar  circumstances ;  with  God's  help,  I  will  take  care  of  the 
rest."  The  boy  looked  at  him  with  his  large  blue  eyes,  which 
glistened  with  tears  of  joy  ;  before  he  could  answer,  the  priest 
was  already  some  distance  o£    Recovering  himself^  the  kd 
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hastened  after  him,  and  pressed  a  most  fervent  Kiss  on  hifi' 
benefactor's  hand.     The  mother  and  daughter  were  standing'* 
in  the  garden  above  the  house,  to  watch  the  departure  of  theii^ 
respected  guest ;  they  continued  to  follow  him  with  their  eyes 
until  the  neighbouring  hill  hid  him  from  their  sight. 

The  clouds  had  broken^  and  their  thin  remains  surrounded 
the  azure  space  round  the  sun  as  with  a  silver'  wall.  The 
rocky  peaks  of  the  mountains,  with  their  varied  ^apes  and 
sizes,  looked  like  a  row  of  giants,  who,  sitting,  standing,  lean- 
ing, basked  in  the  sun  after  their  stormy  bath ;  from  between 
the  granite  palaces  and  towers  in  the  background  sparkled 
the  Glaciers,  those  mysterious  labyrinths  of  ice  and  snow.  The 
dark  foliage  of  the  forest  wore  a  more  cheerful  green  after 
the  rain  of  the  past  night ;  the  fading  verdure  of  the  Alpine 
meadows  smiled  as  if  at  the  return  of  spring ;  the  rushing 
torreiYts  alone,  swollen  and  angry,  revealed  the  recent  war  of 
the  elefnentsr  ColUfmns  of  smoke  rose  perpei>dicularly  from 
the  scattered  farmhouses  around  and  from  the  hamlets  below; 
they  seemed  to  tell  of  Sabbath  rest  and  ease,  enjoyed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valley ;  and  our  wanderer  felt  soothed  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  privations.  Here  and  there  he  would  stand 
still  and  look  around  him ;  rocks  and  woods,  fields  and  ham^' 
lets — yes,  the  whole  of  the  beloved  valley  of  his  birth,  he  im- 
pressed again  upon  his  memory,  that  he  might  carry  away  the 
recollections  of  them  as  precious  possessions  to  console  him  in 
bis  exile. 

They  had  advanced  up  the  valley  a  considerable  way  j 
through  fields  and  pastures,  over  brooks  and  chasms.  Now 
emerging  from  a  pine-clad  hollow,  they  ascended  a  rocky  pro- 

1'ection  overgrown  with  hawthorn,  from  whence,  as  they  well 
mew,  extended  a  beautiful  view  over  the  valley  as  far  as  the 
church.  Platzer  hastened  eagerly  forward.  His  first  glance 
was  directed  towards  his  beloved  home.  He  saw  the  cottage ; 
he  distinguished  the  window  at  which  his  brother  usually  sat ; 
he  represented  to  himself  his  mother  and  sister,  as  he  had  seen 
them  the  day  before.  No  one  came  in  or  went  out ;  all  was 
solitary  and  motionless.  Then  turning  his  eyes  towards  the 
church,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Hai  the  soldierst  Do  you  see  them? 
There,  near  the  sun  !"  "  I  thought  I  saw  something  dark,** 
said  his  companion  ;  "  but  I  could  not  tell  if  it  was  men,  or  a 
drove  of  cattle,  or  what."  "  I  see  the  muskets  and  bayonets. 
The  peasants  are  collected  round.  God  grant  there  may  be 
BO  bloody  encounter  I  Now  they  are  drawing  off — do  you  not 
see  ?  All  \  all !  Cannot  you  see  ?  They  are  going  round  that 
hill ;  they  are  already  hidden  behind  it.  I  hope  they  are  at 
last  leaving  the  valley.     Thank  God  1"     "  You  have  eyes  like 
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an  eagle.-  Peter,  too,  can  see  people  from  one  mountain  to 
another,  but  I  have  been  shortsighted  ever  since  I  was  a  child.". 
Platzei'  now  bid  a  last  and  fervent  farewell  to  his  home  and 
friendS)  and  then  he  and  his  companion  continued  their  journey 
in  the  direction  of  the  mountains,  their  path  leading  them  over 
barren  chalk  rocks. 

"  Anthony,  what  is  it  you  wanted  to  say  to  me  ?  Forgive 
me,  but  I  had  nearly  forgotten."  "  Why,  1  have  heard  a  good 
deal^  and  now  seen  something,  of  how  our  priests  are  perse- 
cuted; but  I  have  no  clear  notion  why  they  are  so,  or  how 
matters  really  stand.  No  one  could  tell  me  better  than  you,  if  it 
would  not  be  too  much  trouble."  "  Not  at  all,  dear  Anthony ; 
on  the  contrary,  your  desire  for  information  gives  me  great 
pleasure.  But  where  shall  I  begin  ?  what  shall  I  tell,  and 
what  leave  out  ?  for  to  give  you  a  full  account  of  the  whole 
would  be  too  much  both  for  my  time  and  your  patience." 
"  Arrange  that  as  you  think  best." 

"  You  know,  then,"  began  Platzer,  "  that  the  good  king  of 
Bavaria  had  promised  solemnly  to  respect  and  protect  all  the 
existing  rights  of  the  Tyrolese,  and  particularly  their  religion. 
But  alas,  the  protection  that  the  Church  received  from  those 
charged  with  the  government  was  like  that  which  the  thorny 
bramble  gives  the  poor  sheep  that  seeks  shelter  beneath  it." 

"  Ah,  I  understand  you.  We  heard  about  the  bramble  and 
the  sheep  in  the  sermon  to-day,  but  Herr  Friihmesser  gave  it 
a  different  meaning;  the  bramble  was  the  world,  and  the  sheep 
the  souL     But  I  have  interrupted  you." 

'*  For  the  first  year  after  the  Tyrol  was  taken  possession  of, 
the  Church  was  little  troubled ;  but  under  cover  of  this  seem- 
ing peace  they  were  preparing  to  attack  us.  Suddenly  decree 
after  decree  began  to  issue  from  the  cabinet ;  they  fell  like 
destroying  thunderbolts  in  the  midst  of  all  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline. The  first  decree  was  :  ^  All  hulls  of  the  Pope,  and  all 
episcopal  acts,  are  for  the  future  to  he  considered  invalid  and 
null,  unless  they  have  the  royal  confirmation.'  " 

"  Then  the  king  at  the  very  first  tried  to  get  the  pastoral 
staff  into  his  own  hands.  He  wished  to  be  both  Bishop  and 
Pope." 

"  Our  opponents  do  not  admit  that.  They,  too,  talk  of  the 
spiritual  power  in  priests,  which  neither  king  nor  emperor  can 
possess ;  but  {hey  say  that,  as  the  clergy  are  but  men,  and  mis- 
using their  high  power,  might  make  regulations  prejudicial  to 
the  state ;  so  the  temporal  prince,  who  is  answerable  for  the 
weal  of  all  his  subjects,  ought  to  have  the  right  of  overlooking 
tbem,  and  of  preventing  all  that  he  considers  hurtful." 
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"  But  according  to  that,  a  Bishop^  before  he  consecrates  a 
priest,  must  ask  leave  of  his  temporal  superiors.'* 

"  In  fact,  the  government  has  strictly  forbidden  the  Bishops 
to  consecrate  any  one  priest  who  has  not  a  testimonial  from  the 
head  of  one  of  tne  government  colleges," 

"  Then  they  place  more  confidence  in  the  professors  than 
in  the  Bishops/* 

**  So  it  seems,  indeed.  The  government  even  arrogated  to 
itself  the  pastoral  right  of  appointing  curates  and  parish  priests; 
the  Bishops  were  to  propose  three  priests,  and  the  king  was  to 
name  the  one  he  preferred,  or  if  none  of  the  three  suited  him, 
he  might  choose  whom  he  pleased  from  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
body." 

"  But  how  can  the  king  give  spiritual  jurisdiction,  when  he 
has  not  got  it  himself?" 

"  Why,  they  say  this :  '  That  holy  orders  give  to  all  priests 
power  for  every  ecclesiastical  function,  and  the  king  only  marks 
out  his  post  of  action.'  But  the  teaching  of  the  Church  is 
against  this  view.  The  Bishop  does  not  only  confer  order,  but 
also  jurisdiction ;  and  the  priest  can  only  become  pastor  of  a 
flock  by  the  authority  of  his  Bishop," 

"  But,  Herr  Simon,  with  this  new  arrangement  we  shall  get 
royal  governors  in  the  place  of  spiritual  pastors." 

*^  Exactly  so ;  the  Bishops  themselves  will  be  only  looked 
upon  as  higher  officials  or  state  servants  in  matters  of  religion, 
as  others  in  the  affairs  of  war,  learning,  law,  &c. ;  and  as  these 
latter  receive  their  commands  from  the  king,  so,  continues  the 
decree,  *  the  Bishops  are  subject  to  the  royal  commands  in  spi- 
ritual affairs  ,•*  nay,  they  are  even  required  '  to  swear  a  blind 
unconditional  obedience  to  the  royal  government,  whatever  it 
may  command.*** 

^*  Ha !  ha !  why,  a  common  subject  may  not  do  that,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  prince  of  the  Church,   I  for  one  would  not  do  it." 

^*  The  Bishops  were  willing  to  swear  due  obedience  in  all 
lawful  things,  but  no  conditions  were  accepted.  The  subject 
was  to  obey  in  every  case,  without  exception." 

"  Yes,  if  one  knew  one  would  be  told  to  do  nothing  but 
what  was  right." 

"  The  Bishops  emphatically  protested,  and  appealed  to  the 
Pope,  The  Holy  Father  approved  and  commended  their  re^- 
sistance,  and  exhorted  them  to  stand  firm.  When  the  govern- 
ment found  this,  they  forbade  the  Bishops  to  make  any  further 
appeals  to  Rome." 

*'  That  is  just  what  I  said  before ;  the  king  is  now  both 
Bishop  and  Pope." 
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"  At  any  rate,  he  will  only  tolerate  the  papal  arid  episcopal 
power  in  his  dominions  so  long  as  it  will  minister  to  the  will 
of  those  who  dare,  with  profane  hand,  to  guide  the  bark  of  St. 
Peter." 

(To  bd  contifiued,) 


THE  ROMAN  REVOLUTION. 

La  Rivoluzione  Romana  al  giudizio  degV  Imparziali,  Fi- 
renze,  1851.  {The  Roman  Revolution  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Impartial.     Florence,  1851.) 

A  TRUE  and  faithful  history  of  all  the  events  which  have  hap- 
pened in  Rome  since  the  accession  to  the  pontifical  throne  of 
our  holy  Father  Pius  IX.,  written  ably  and  impartially,  yet 
at  the  same  time  not  without  a  definite  political  and  theolo- 
gical creed  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  would  be  a  most  valu- 
able and  interesting  volume ;  and  such  a  one  we  had  hoped  to 
have  found  in  the  work  now  lying  before  us.  We  must  con- 
fess, however,  to  having  risen  from  its  perusal  with  a  certain 
degree  of  disappointment.  It  is  not  that  we  have  to  complain 
of  any  want  of  impartiality  in  the  narration  of  facts,  nor  yet 
the  absence  of  any  definite  political  and  theological  creed  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer;  on  tbe  contrary,  our  own  personal 
knowledge  enables  us  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  with  which  he 
has  recorded  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  events  which  he 
describes,  and  we  have  every  reason  therefore  to  receive  with 
confidence  his  account  of  events  during  the  very  short  period 
that  we  were  ourselves  absent  from  the  scene  of  action ;  whilst 
as  to  his  religious  and  political  creeds,  he  is  evidently  a  most 
devout  Catholic,  and,  we  think  we  may  safely  add,  a  very 
staunch  Conservative.  But  what  we  desiderate  is,  a  clear  and 
philosophical  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Roman 
Revolution  considered  as  a  whole,  as  one  great  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Central  Italy ;  we  want  some  insight  not  only  into 
the  motives  of  the  principal  agents,  but  also  into  the  means 
whereby  they  managed  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
stood  in  their  way,  and  to  enlist  in  their  service  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  who  at  one  time  were  undoubtedly  op- 
posed to  them,  and  whose  opposition^  had  it  continued,  would 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose. 
And  here  the  writer  of  this  "  Impartial  View  of  the  Roman 
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Revolution"  seems  to  us  to  be  singularly  deficient.  We  give 
him  credit  for  a  conscientious  adherence  to  fact  as  an  historian  f 
he  certainly  is  not  M^anting  in  literary  ability  as  a  writer ;  but 
he  scarcely  seems  equal  to  the  task  he  has  undertaken  as  a 
philosopher.  He  gives  us  the  material  rather  than  the  moral 
connexion  of  the  several  facts  which  he  relates ;  and  thinks 
he  has  done  his  duty  when  he  has  shewn  us  their  chronological 
sequence,  without  taking  any  pains  to  point  out  to  us  what  is 
of  equal,  or  rather  of  far  greater  import,  their  logical  sequence* 
Perhaps,  however,  we  ought  rather  io  say  that  he  has  failed 
in  this  part  of  his  subject  than  that  he  has  not  attempted  it ; 
for  there  are  frequent  references,  in  the  course  of  his  work, 
both  to  the  celebrated  Mazzinian  programme  of  1846,  and  also 
to  other  later  manifestoes  of  that  arch-revolutionist  and  of  sonde 
few  of  his  collaborators.  In  all  cases,  however,  they  seem  to 
us  to  fall  short  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  adduced ; 
they  are  clear  proofs  both  of  the  talent  and  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  leaders,  but  they  furnish  no  account  of  the  motives 
of  the  subordinate  instruments,  who  yet  were  all-important 
to  the  success  of  the  undertaking  in  hand.  For  instance, 
to  give  the  most  obvious  example  of  what  we  mean,  we  can 
nowhere  gather  from  this  writer's  pages  whether  he  considers 
the  Roman  people  to  have  lent  themselves  eventually  to  the 
designs  of  the  revolutionary  party  because  they  were  cor- 
rupted, or  because  they  were  deceived;  yet  this  is  surely  a 
most  important  item,  and  one  which  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood^ if  we  would  make  either  a  right  estimate  of  what  is 
past,  or  a  probable  conjecture  on  what  is  yet  to  come.  Again^ 
we  do  not  remember  that  he  has  any  where  referred — certainly 
he  has  not  given  sufficient  prominence — to  the  disgraceful  and 
almost  incredible  cowardice  and  want  of  spirit  on  the  part  of 
the  Roman  nobility,  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  auxiliaries 
to  the  rapid  development  and  success  of  the  Mazzinian  con- 
spiracy. And  so  on  with  many  other  details ;  there  is  a  ge- 
neral oversight,  we  should  say,  throughout  the  whole  book,  of 
all  those  numerous  and  most  essential  links  which  must  neces- 
sarily intervene  between  the  mind  that  originally  plans,  and 
the  hands  which  eventually  bring  about,  a  great  national 
change.  The  writer  does  not  seem  to  us  duly  to  appreciate 
the  difficulties  of  a  revolution ;  certainly  he  lias  omitted  to 
explain  to  us  how,  in  this  particular  instance,  they  were  over- 
come. And  yet  it  is  precisely  this  very  point  upon  which  we 
should  most  desire  to  have  accurate  information.  We  may  be 
interested  as  politicians  in  knowing  something  of  the  principles 
and  projects  of  such  men  as  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  Armellini, 
and  the  rest,  who  enjoy  an  European  reputation,  such  as  it  is. 
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rind  exercise  an  European  influence ;  but  we  are  interested, 
as  Catholics,  in  knowing  through  what  means  those  plans  and 
principles  were  brought  into  operation,  and  made  to  produce 
practical  results  upon  the  population  of  Rome,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis  of  Christendom,  the  immediate. subjects  of 
the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  where,  if  any  where',  one  would 
have  imagined  that  there  should  have  been  the  most  efficient 
safeguards  against  the  introduction  of  principles  so  subversive 
at  all  order,  morality,  and  religion.  We  repeat,  then,  that 
we  rose  from  the  perusal  of  this  book  with  a  certain  feeling  of 
disappointment  at  not  having  found  there  any  adequate  ex- 
planation of  a  phenomenon  which  astonished  us  as  we  witnessed 
it  at  the  time,  and  which  still  perplexes  ^s  as  we  look  back 
upon  it,  even  with  the  help  of  that  light  which  the  issue  of 
events  always  throws,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  upon  the 
whole  course  of  action  that  has  preceded  it,— the  phenomenon 
of  a  people  supposed  to  be  well  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  deeply  imbued  with  its  spirit,  yet  burning 
with  enthusiasm  for  their  Sovereign  to-day,  and  execrating 
him  to-morrow ;  that  Sovereign  having  done  nothing  whatever 
in  the  interval  to  account  for  the  change,  and  being  moreover 
their  spiritual  as  well  as  their  temporal  ruler,  the  head  of  the 
Church  as  well  as  of  the  State. 

We  should  have  been  glad  also  if  something  more  had  been 
said  upon  the  subject  of  this  revolution,  viewed  in  its  bearings 
upon  the  position  and  fortunes  of  the  Pope,  considered  only  in 
his  religious  character  as  Head  of  the  Church.  In  this  respect 
the  present  writer  does  not  seem  to  be  altogether  free  from 
that  confusion  of  thought  which  characterises  most  of  the  pro- 
ductions we  have  seen  that  treat  of  the  recent  political  history 
of  the  Eternal  City.  Protestants  of  course  have  not  failed, 
according  to  their  usual  practice,  to  confound  things  temporal 
and  spiritual,  so  as  to  indulge  in  the  most  triumphant  exulta- 
tions over  the  political  fall  of  the  Pope,  as  though  it  involved, 
and  were  in  fact  identical  with,  the  decline  of  his  spiritual 
power  also;  and  so,  in  like  manner^  wc  have  seen  Catholic 
authors  who,  without  falling  into  this  gross  and  palpable  error 
in  precisely  the  same  form,  have  yet  laid  themselves  open  to 
the  suspicion  of  holding  something  very  nearly  akin  to  it,  in- 
asmuch as  they  seem  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  the  possi- 
bility of  any  good  Catholic  contentedly  acquiescing  in  what 
would  be  the  necessary  political  consequence  of  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  government  of  Central  Italy,  viz.  the  personal 
subjection  of  the  Pope.  The  writers  to  whom  we  allude  have 
seemed  to  look  upon  the  personal  subjection  of  the  Pope,  as 
a  citizen,  to  any  temporal  power,  as  being  per  se^  and  in  the 
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nature  of  things,  incompatible  with  the  governmeut  of  the 
universal  Churph ;  as  though  it  were  not  an  historical  fact 
that,  during  a  period  of  several  centuries,  the  Bishops  of 
Borne,  though  themselves  subjects,  had  yet  governed  the 
whole  Church,  and  extended  its  dominion  throughout  the 
world.  We  could  have  wished,  then,  that  this  point  had  been 
more  fully  handled  in  the  volume  before  us ;  for  though,  at 
first  sight,  it  may  seem  to  be  rather  a  philosophical  or  theo- 
logical question  than  one  which  must  needs  be  discussed  by  a 
mere  narrator  of  events,  yet  in  truth  it  has  such  direct  and 
important  bearings  on  the  estimate  which  must  be  formed,  if 
not  of  the  principal  agents  in  a  Roman  revolution,  yet  cer- 
tainly of  the  conduct  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  both 
during  its  progress  and  after  its  consummation,  that  we  are 
inclined  to  think  it  ought  on  no  account  to  have  been  omitted. 
To  come  now  from  these  preliminary  observations  to  a 
closer  examination  of  what  this  work  really  contains,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  very  highly  recommending  it  to  those  who 
really  desire  to  have  a  lull  and  trustworthy  account  of  the 
events  which  happened  between  the  publication  of  the  famous 
amnesty  by  Pope  Pius  IX,  on  the  17th  of  July  1846,  and 
the  entrance  of  the  French  troops  into  Rome  on  the  3d  of 
July  1849.  It  bears  internal  evidence  of  being  wh^t  it  pro- 
fesses to  be,  the  work  of  an  eye-witness,  and  is  written  with 
great  spirit  and  animation.  It  is  commonly  reputed  to  be  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who 
was  expelled  at  once  from  his  home  and  his  occupation  when 
the  Revolution  had  already  made  very  considerable  advances 
towards  its  completion ;  and  this  may  account,  by  the  by,  for 
the  very  little  that  is  said  about  that  most  important  link  in 
the  chain  of  events  which  preceded  the  final  catastrophe,  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
this  was  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  which  the  republicans 
achieved  during  the  whole  two  years  of  their  active  con- 
spiracy; but  we  think  the  writer's  modesty,  and  extreme 
anxiety  to  be  impartial,  has  prevented  him  from  giving  it  its 
due  degree  of  prominence  in  the  picture  he  has  laid  before  us. 
That  picture  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  strange  and  won- 
derful that  can  well  be  imagined  ;  "  a  strange  and  monstrous 
mixture,"  says  our  author  (p.  205),  "  of  love  and  hatred,  of 
applause  and  derision,  of  feasting  and  of  mourning,  of  hypo- 
crisy and  treachery,  of  piety  and  wickedness ;  subtle  artifices 
and  childish  conceits,  manners  affable  and  discourteous;  acts  of 
humanity  and  of  inhumanity,  of  mildness  and  of  cruelty ;  yet  all 
the  while,  and  running  through  the  whole  of  these  apparently 
contradictory  actions  and  afiPections,  »  steady,  uniform,  well- 
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oirderedj  knd  unceasing  aim  at  one  definite  end," — and  that 
end  at  last  obtained.  Such  is  the  picture  of  the  Roman  Re- 
Volution  as  witnessed  by  those  who  Were  personally  present 
during  its  progress^  and  as  it  will  always  stand  in  the  pages  of 
♦history ;  and  we  must  do  this  anonymous  writer  the  justice  to 
say  that,  after  the  most  careful  observation^  we  cannot  discover 
that  he  has  overcharged  his  picture  even  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree; and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  same  judgment  will  be 
pronounced  by  all  who  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
original.  ' 

One  of  the  tnost  interesting  portions,  perhaps,  of  the  pre- 
sent volume,  to  those  who  are  already  acquainted  with  the 
principal  events  which  it  records,  are  the  historical  sketches 
V?ith  which  the  author  introduces  each  of  the  most  important 
characters  to  his  readers*  One  is  naturally  curious  to  know 
something  of  the  antecedents  of  men  who  played  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  history  of  the  last  few  years ;  and  our 
author  has  taken  some  pains  to  satisfy  this  curiosity  by  dili- 
gently searching  the  reports  of  the  various  police-offices  and 
criminal  courts  of  the  Papal  States,  where  most  of  the  Roman 
revolutionary  leaders  will  be  found  to  have  left  traces  of  their 
earlier  history.  We  extract  the  account  he  has  given  us  of 
the  famous  (or  infamous)  Ciceruacchio,  who  was  honoured  by 
the  intimacy  of  Lord  Minto,  and  whose  bust  adorned  his  lord- 
ship's chimney-piece  or  sideboard,  we  forget  which,  during  his 
memorable  visit  to  Rome  in  the  winter  of  1847 1 

"Many  persons  believe  that  this  man  (Angelo  Brunetti  or 
Ciceruacchio)  worked  at  first  entirely  in  good  faith,  and  was  only 
a  material  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  who  loudly  pro- 
claimed him  as  a  new  Cola  da  Rienzo,  champion  of  the  people, 
tribune,  dictator,  and  in  a  word,  the  factotum  of  Rome.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  entire  delusion  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  a  most  notorious 
associate  of  the  Carbonari,  even  from  the  year  1831.  He  had  been 
admitted  into  that  society  chiefly  because  he  could  be  of  so  much 
use  to  them  in  seducing  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  by  means  of 
the  extensive  connexion  which  he  had  amongst  them  as  a  carrier,  a 
dealer  in  hay,  and  keeper  of  a  public-house.  Of  a  bold  and  daring 
turn  of  mind,  fierce  disposition,  and  impetuous  character,  he  fre- 
quently got  into  trouble,  and  was  often  accused  of  very  serious 
quarrels  and  assaults.  Partly  by  means  of  his  money,  and  partly 
through  the  dread  which  people  had  of  hitn,  he  acquired  a  very  con- 
siderable influence  over  the  navvies  {facchini)  of  the  Ripetta  and 
the  bargemen  of  the  Tiber,  so  that  they  were  ready  to  do  any  thing 
he  required  of  them.  This  was  put  to  the  proof  in  the  year  1 837, 
at  the  time  when  the  cholera  was  raging  in  Rome ;  for  it  was  he  who 
instigated  some  of  these  bargemen,  and  other  idle  vagabonds,  to  set 
fire  to  certain  public  buildings,  with  a  view  to  distracting  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  people,  and  engaging  the  police  and  miliCazy  force  of  die 
govemment,  whilst  they  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
attack  the  persons  and  property  of  their  neighhours,  and  to  disturb 
the  puhlic  tranquillity.  Most  providentially  the  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered in  time,  and  the  villains  fell  into  the  hands  of  justice.. 
Ciceruacchio  however,  cunning  rascal  as  he  was,  always  so  managed 
to  conceal  his  own  share  in  the  business  as  to  defy  all  attempts 
legally  to  convict  him.  He  continued  his  mischievous  operations, 
therefore,  for  many  years  in  an  underhand  way,  until  at  length  he 
dropped  the  mask,  and  openly  contracted  the  most  intimate  friend- 
ship with  notorious  rebels,"  &c.  &c« 

Such  was  the  man  whom  the  Roman  nobles  (to  their  shame 
be  it  spoken^  for  it  was  they  who  first  set  the  example  to  the 
English  diplomatist)  condescended  to  court  and  to  applaud, 
and  even  to  admit  to  the  privacy  of  their  own  bouses  as  a 
friend  aud  a  companion.  Similar  sketches  are  given,  in  various 
parts  of  the  book,  of  Sterbini,  Mamiaui,  Galletti,  Calandrelli, 
and  others,  as  each  first  makes  his  appearance  upon  the  stage 
to  act  his  part  in  the  great  political  drama  that  was  to  end  in 
the  temporary  deposition  of  the  Pope.  Of  most  of  these  heroes 
of  the  revolution  it  has  to  be  recorded,  in  addition  to  all  their 
other  crimes,  that  they  owed  their  personal  liberty,  and  so 
their  power  of  doing  mischief,  to  the  beneficence  of  this  very 
sovereign  against  whom  they  so  immediately  proceeded  to  plot; 
but  we  observe  that  in  this  particular  the  writer  has  not 
omitted  to  do  justice  to  Mazzini,  and  to  acknowledge  that  he 
at  least  has  never  pretended  to  be  other  than  he  is. 

"  For  twenty  years  and  more  he  has  always  been  preaching  the 
«ame  doetrine,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  by  word  of  mouth  and 
by  writing,  in  letters  and  by  books,  without  either  circumlocution  or 
tergiversation,  but  always  clearly,  honestly,  and  openly.  Read  the 
whole  series  of  his  journal,  V Italia  del  Popolo ;  read  all  the  books  and 
pamphlets,  addresses  and  circulars,  which  he  has  published  during 
these  many  years,  and  you  will  see  that  he  has  always  been  harping 
on  the  same  string,  ever  hammering  at  the  same  nail,  and  affirming 
over  and  over  again  the  very  same  principles  which  he  still  stead- 
fastly maintains.  On  this  head  you  will  never  find  him  inconsistent 
with  himself;  you  will  never  find  him  using  doubtful  and  ambigu- 
ous words,  or  trying  to  deceive  his  readers  by  concealing  his  real 
meaning.  Kay  more,  I  will  say  that  in  action  too  he  has  never 
displayed  any  meanness  and  littleness  of  mind :  he  has  never  had 
recourse  to  ftsittery,  duplicity,  or  hypocrisy,  in  order  to  curry  favour 
with  his  superiors,  to  gain  the  friendship  of  his  equals,  or  to  grow  in 
the  public  estimation  of  the  people.  He  has  never  dressed  out  his 
doctrines  under  the  false  disguise  of  fair  words,  but  has  always  de- 
clared frankly  that  he  desires  the  utter  abolition  of  Princes,  Pope, 
«nd  Church ;  and  that  he  will  never  rest  firom  labouring,  by  every 
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coeans  in  his  power,  to  bring  alioat  this  end.  Still  less  has  he  ever 
Lrougl^  himself  to  swear,  with  tears  of  hypocrisy  in  his  eyes,  that  he 
wall  be  faithful  to  one  whose  ruin  he  had  previously  vowed  to  com* 
pas3»  or  to  promise  devotion  and  obedience  to  one  against  whom  he 
entertained  real  hatred  and  aversion.  No!  Mazzini  has  never 
stooped  .j;o  such  baseness  as  this^;  but  must  be  acknowledged,  so  far 
at  least,  to  be  of  an  honesty  unimpeachable.  What  was  in  bis  heart, 
was.  always  ajso  upon  his  tongue.;  and  what  his  mind  meditated,  his 
words  and  acts  and  whole  conduct  openly  displayed..  '*  Now  and 
ever*'  {pra  e  sempre)  is  his  favourite  motto  ;  one  which  he  bears  not 
only  on  his  seal,  but  in  his  life,  so  that  the  Mazzini  of  1850  is  in 
every  respect  the  same  as  the  Mazzini  of  1831"  (p.  2 J 3). 

This  extract  will  give  our  readers  a  very  fair  idea  both  of 
the  literary  merit  of  the  whole  work,  and  also  of  the  spirit  of 
candour  and  justice  in  which  it  is  written.  We  might  quote 
many  other  passages  which  display  the  §ame  rare  and  admir- 
able,  yet  for  an  historian  most  necessary,  temper;  but  we 
rather  call  their  attention  to  one  or  two  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  character  of  the  lioman  Jlepublic  itself,  which 
was  the  fruit  of  Maz^ini's  labours,  and  which  has  been  so  in- 
dustriously misrepresented  by  the  so-called  Liberal  press  of  this 
country,  that  even  honest  men  have  sometimes  begun  to  doubt 
whether  the  charges  that  were  originally  brought  against  it 
must  not  have  been  grossly  exaggerated,  perhaps  ev^n  were  ab- 
solutely contrary  to  fact.  Ma;&zini  and  others  of  his  school  have 
denied  with  so  much  apparent  indignation  the  charges  of  false- 
hood, robbery,  violence,  and  general  anarchy,  which  were  at  first 
so  commonly  brought  against  the  infant  republic,  and  in  justi- 
fication of  the  French  government  for  interfering  with  it,  that 
many  persons,  we  repeat,  have  eventually  ceased  to  believe 
them ;  and  yet  those  charges  were  strictly  and  literally  true,  as 
we  ourselves  can  testify,  and  as  the  present  history  most  abun- 
dantly proves.  Indeed,  as  to  tlie  boasted  absence  of  any  fla- 
grant crimes  among  the  people  during  the  brief  but  turbu- 
lent existence  of  the  Republican  government,  it  is  more  than 
enough  to  counterbalance  all  the  boastings  of  the  ex-triumvir 
and  his  associates  to  mention  this  single  fact,  that  on  the  day 
before  the  French  army  entered  Rome,  the  processes  of  all 
criminal  causes  that  had  been  carried  ou  in  any  of  the  Roman 
courts  of  justice  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Pope  were  burnt 
in  the  Palazzo  della  Consulta,  in  obedience  to  the  express 
commands  of  the  government, (p.  340),  in  order  that  all  memo- 
rials of  the  crimes  that  had  been  committed  might  perish  toge- 
ther with  the  government  under  whose  much-vaunted  paternal 
surveillance  they  had  been  perpetrated.  But  besides  and  be- 
yond this  legitimate  ground  for  Visry  grave  suspicion,  we  have 
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the  certain  testimony  of  those  judicial  processes  wtidi  have 
been  instituted  since  the  restoration  of  the  Pontifical  authori- 
ties, and  which  bring  to  light  scenes  of  horror  and  bloodshed 
such  as  would  disgrace  even  the  savage  tribes  of  America  or 
Oceania.  We  allude  to  the  brutal  murders  of  priests  and  other 
members  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  at  the  monastery  of  San 
Callisto,  some  of  which  were  actually  committed  in  the  most 
cold-blooded  manner  in  the  immediate  presence  of  that  mon* 
ster  Zambianchi,  the  self-constituted  judge  of  the  bloody  tri- 
bunal, which  sat  there  only  to  command  the  execution  of  all 
the  clergy  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon.  We  allude  also  lo 
the  almost  more  horrible  murder  of  the  three  unoffending  pea- 
sants who  were  cut  in  pieces  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber  on  the 
3d  of  May^  and  whose  murderers  were  then  and  there  made  the 
subject  of  a  panegyric,  pronounced  (we  shudder  to  say  it)  by  a 
priest,  Ugo  Bassi^  making  use  of  the  parapet  of  the  Bridge  of 
St.  Angelo  as  an  extempore  pulpit  j  we  allude  also  to  the 
numerous  murders  that  were  committed  in  the  streets  of  An- 
cona,  and  in  many  other  cities  of  the  Papal  States,  some  in  the 
broad  light  of  day,  others  by  night,  but  always  with  circum- 
stances of  malice  and  barbarity  which  it  makes  one*s  blood 
run  cold  to  think  of* 

We  will  not>  however,  enter  into  details  on  this  painful 
subject ;  but  rather  turn  our  attention  to  another  feature  of  the 
Kepublican  government,  which  is  not  terrible,  but  ridiculous. 
We  speak  now  of  their  incessant  and  bold-faced  lying.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  Roman  Republic  may  very  justly  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  as  the  Republic  of  thieves;  and  after  what 
we  read  in  this  work  at  pages  3^6-331,  we  are  not  going  to 
dispute  their  right  to  this  enviable  title  of  distinction ;  never- 
theless we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  if  they  are  to  meet 
with  strict  poetical  justice,  and  to  receive  the  reward  which 
they  most  signally  deserved,  they  ought  rather  to  be  called  the 
Republic  of  liars.  Falsehood  was  preeminently  i\\e\x  forte;  they 
lied  without  ceasing ;  sometimes  cleverly,  sometimes  clumsily, 
but  at  any  rale  always ;  if  ever  they  acknowledged  themselves 
guilty  of  (of  course  unintentional)  falsity,  and  retracted  some- 
thing they  had  said,  it  was  only  that  they  might  substitute 
another  falsehood  in  its  place,  tJiat  would  serve  their  purpose 
better  than  that  which  they  were  about  to  withdraw.  The 
newspapers  of  the  day  were  one  tissue  of  lies;  printed  lies  were 
sold  in  the  street  at  a  baioccho  a*piece,  or  even  given  away 
gratis ;  lies  were  industriously  circulated  by  word  of  mouth 
among  the  people ;  and  during  the  aiege,  the  government  ab- 
solutely reserved  to  itself  the  monopoly  of  lies  by  forbidding' 
the  publication  of  any  information  whatever  touching  the  pro- 
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gress  of  the  war,  excepting  in  their  own  authorised  and  official 
gazette*  Even  as  long  ago  as  before  the  Pope  was  driven  out 
of  the  city,  this  characteristic  of  the  Republican  party  was  so 
well  known  that  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  judging  of  their  re- 
ports excepting  by  the  rule  of  contrary.  Did  they  announce 
a  victory  of  Charles  Albert  ?  every  one  knew  that  he  had  been^ 
defeated.  Did  they  proclaim  a  victory  of  more  than  usual 
splendour,  and  rouse  all  the  inhabitants  of  Home  at  midnight 
to  celebrate  it  with  ringing  of  bells,  and  a  spontaneous  illumi- 
nation ? — ^it  was  the  final  discomfiture  of  the  Piedmontese  and 
Lombard  troops  on  the  plains  of  Novara.  We  remember  to 
have  heard  from  some  one  who  took  the  trouble  to  make  a  cal- 
culation, according  to  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  Repub- 
lican bulletins,  of  the  progress  of  the  war  in  Lombardy,  that 
he  had  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  was  more  than  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  Austrian 
forces  at  any  time  engaged  in  the  North  of  Italy,  whilst  the 
number  of  prisoners  was  about  three  times  that  of  the  killed ; 
and  we  are  certain  that  this  is  not  at  all  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment. 

We  will  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  two  or  three  in-  - 
teresting  specimens  of  the  achievements  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
licans in  this  art  of  lying ;  and  they  shall  be  taken  not  from 
mere  idle  reports,  industriously  circulated  among  the  people, 
but  whose  responsibility  can  with  difficulty  be  fastened  upon 
any  particular  individual,  but  from  the  official,  or  quasi-official, 
announcements  of  men  high  in  office,  indeed  of  the  public 
officers  of  state. 

"Whilst  Signer  Lesseps  was  in  Rome,  the  Triumvirs  were 
anxious  to  give  some  proof  to  the  French  envoy  that  the  people 
were  resolved  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  Pope,  with 
priests,  and  with  religion.  For  this  purpose,  Ciceruacchio  and 
Materazzi  brought  together  a  niunber  of  their  hravi  on  the  19th 
of  May,  and  proceeded,  in  company  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  civic 
guard,  who  never  failed  to  contribute  their  quota  to  functions  of  this 
kind,  to  the  Piazza  del  Popolo.  There  they  first  threw  down  and 
broke  in  pieces  the  Pontifical  arms  which  were  over  the  doors  of  the 
churches ;  next  they  entered  the  churches  themselves,  and  removing 
from  their  places  all  the  confessionals  there,  brought  them  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  piazza.  From  hence  they  proceeded,  in  the  same 
disorderly  manner,  to  commit  similar  outrages  in  the  churches  of 
San  Giacomo,  of  Gesu  6  Maria,  of  San  Carlo,  and  of  San  Lorenzo 
in  Lucina,  along  the  main  street  of  the  Corso.  Without  having  any 
regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  nor  yet  to  the  most  Holy  Sacra- 
ment, exposed  in  some  of  these  churches  to  the  public  adoration  of 
the  faithful,  they  went  in  with  uncovered  heads,  and  shouting  at  the 
top  of  their  voices,  as  though  they  had  been  in  the  public  streets. 
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In  the  church  of  San  Carlo,  hesides  removing  the  confessionals, 
they  also  got  into  the  pulpit,  and  with  hatchets  and  pickaxes  utterly 
destroyed  it.  By  this  means  they  got  together  into  the  piazza,  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  hoars,  no  less  than  fifty-two  confessionals, 
some  whole  and  others  hroken,  which  they  proceeded  to  arrange 
in  a  semicircle.  Meanwhile  some  young  men  amused  themselves 
with  offering  the  grossest  insults  that  licentiousness  could  suggest 
to  the  holy  Sacrament  of  Penance,  making  use  of  the  foulest  words 
and  actions,  which  modesty  forhids  me  to  repeat.  Others,  again, 
set  the  confessionals  on  fire,  and  the  flames  had  already  hegun  to 
rise  on  all  sides,  when  Pietro  Sterbini  suddenly  arrived,  whether 
sent  by  the  Triumvirs  or  come  of  his  own  accord  it  is  not  known  ; 
at  any  rate  he  bade  them  desist  from  what  they  were  about,  lest  it 
might  tend  to  embarrass  the  negotiations,  which  had  been  already 
begun  with  the  French  envoy.  The  true  reason,  however,  of  his 
interference,  'was  fear  of  some  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
who  took  no  paihs  to  conceal  their  indignation  at  these  outrages. 
The  next  morning  the  Monitore  (which  was  confessedly  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  government)  gave  its  version  of  the  story  thus :  some 
stranger,  they  said,  had  been  talking  among  a  group  of  idlers,  and 
had  called  them  papists,  and  foretold  that  before  long  they  would 
have  all  returned  to  the  confessionals  as  of  old;  whereupon  some 
of  his  audience,  to  convince  him  of  his  mistake,  went  into  the 
church  of  San  Carlo,  and  took  some  of  the  confessionals  to  make  a 
bonfire  with  them  ;  that  as  soon  as  the  government  heard  of  it,  they 
sent  Ciceruacchio  there  to  put  a  stop  to  an  act  so  irreverent  and 
offensive  to  the  majesty  of  religion,  and  that  his  interference  was 
immediately  successful ;  moreover,  that  diligent  inquiries  were  being 
made  to  dfscoVer  the  author  of  so  grievous  a  disorder.  ,  .  .Nor  was 
this  all.  On  the  very  same  day  the  Triumvirs  themselves  put  forth 
a  proclamation,  in  which  they  gave  their  own  account  of  the  matter, 
utterly  inconsistent  with  what  the  Monitore  had  said,  and  fiill  of  the 
most  impious  blasphemy.  This  proclamation  characterised  the  act 
as  an  outburst  of  zeal,  not  well  regulated  by  discretion ;  as  grave 
and  deserving  of  punishment,  were  it  riot  for  the  goodness  of  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  agents.  It  declared  that  the  people  had 
hereby  demonstrated  the  utter  impossibility  of  ever  again  restoring 
the  priestly  government  that  had  fallen ;  that  there  neither  is  nor  can 
be  any  true  religion  where  there  is  not  liberty ;  and  that  the  cause 
of  true  religion  mid  of  &ee  and  immortal  souls  was  all  concentrated  in 
the  barricades,  for  which  in  truth  these  confessionals  had  been  destined,*' 
&c.  &c.  (pp.  252,  3). 

Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  in  which  the  officers  of  the 
Roman  Republic  were  guilty  of  making  statements,  not  only 
in  titter  contradiction  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  but  also  at 
open  variance  with  other  statements  concerning  the  same  facts 
which  had  been  put  forth  with  their  connivance,  if  not  by  their 
express  authority.    Thus,  in  the  first  oflicial  account  which  was 
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published  to  the  Roman  people  of  the  engagement  at  Velletri 
between  the  troops  of  the  Republic  and  those  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  the  Triumvirate  announced  that  the  Neapolitan  troops 
were  put  to  flight,  and  that  the  army  of  the  Republic  were  pur- 
suing them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  minister  of  war,  Avezzana, 
announced  that  the  troops  of  the  Republic  had  conquered,  but 
that  from  motives  of  compassion  (!)  they  had  not  pursued  the 
fugitives ;  and  on  the  very  same  day  Saffi,  who  was  both  mi- 
nister and  triumvir,  wrote  to  the  presidents  of  the  various  pro- 
vinces that  the  Neapolitans  were  put  to  flight,  and  that  '*  our 
troops  are  pursuing  them  in  order  to  follow  up  the  victory  they 
have  won."  In  the  same  way  the  triumvirs  and  Avezzana  an- 
nounced, that  whereas  but  few  soldiers  of  the  Republic  had 
been  engaged  in  this  battle,  yet  they  had  conquered  sixteen 
thousand  Neapolitans  ;  yet  they  themselves  published  the  offi- 
cial bulletin  of  Roselli,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Republican 
army,  which  said  that  the  enemy  numbered  in  infantry  and 
cavalry  about  six  thousand ;  lastly,  the  Triumvirate  again  de- 
clared that  they  were  about  fifteen  thousand.  These  six  pro- 
clamations may  all  be  read  in  the  bulletin  of  laws  published  by 
the  Republic,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  no  two  of  them  are  con- 
sistent with  one  another ;  so  that  it  is  demonstrated  that  each 
minister  wrote  and  printed  what  he  pleased,  without  having 
even  read  what  any  of  his  colleagues  might  have  written  and 
printed  on  the  same  subject. 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  connected  with  this  so- 
called  victory  of  Velletri  still  more  ridiculous.  The  Trium- 
virate announced  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  they 
published  their  proclamation,  a  very  large  body  of  Neapolitans, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners  iu  the  battle,  might  be  expected 
to  arrive  in  Rome ;  and  they  earnestly  exhorted  the  people  to 
shew  great  forbearance  and  brotherly  love  towards  these  unfor- 
tunate men,  who  were  Italians  IM^e  themselves,  and  who  in  truth 
thirsted  in  their  inmost  souls  for  the  deliverance  of  their  coun- 
try; only,  under  the  iron  yoke  of  King  Bomba,  they  were 
forced,  in  spite  of  themselves,  to  restrain  their  true  feelings, 
and  to  serve  as  material  instruments  for  the  promotion  of  a 
tyranny  which  they  detested :  all  these  things,  therefore,  being 
taken  into  consideration,  they  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  ob- 
jects of  the  most  tender  compassion,  and  not  of  insult.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  proclamation,  a  great  many  persons  were  led 
by  a  very. natural  curiosity  to  walk  out  beyopd  the  gate  of  St. 
John  Lateran  to  meet  these  prisoners ;  but  they  waited  in  vain 
even  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night.  They  returned  therefore  the 
morning  of  the  following  day,  and  in  due  course  of  time  they 
saw^tbe  victorious  aimy  of  the  Republic  arrive,  but  in  a  most 
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dilapidated  condition ;  Galletti's  legion  was  almost  annihilated, 
and  that  of  Garibaldi  reduced  to  half  its  numbers.  However, 
they  searched  every  where  for  the  numerous  prisoners  they  bad 
been  led  to  expect,  but,  lo  and  behold !  only  five  were  any 
where  to  be  seen  ;  and  even  of  these  five  two  were  recognised 
to  be  Roman  soldiers  clad  in  Neapolitan  upiform  ;  and  very 
possibly  the  other  three  may  have,  been  the  same  (p.  3$1). 

The  general  indignation  at  this  discovery  was  so.  great  that 
even  the  Triumvirs  themselves  seem  to  have  been  ashamed  of 
their  own  lies,  and  published  a  proclamation  saying  that  there 
had  been  a  mistake  in  reading  the  telegraphic  despatches ;  the 
signals  had  been  misunderstood,  but  that  they  would  take  care 
such  an  accident  should  not  occur  again.  We  dare  say  that 
our  readers  will  be  tempted  to  look  upon  this  story  as  ^^  too 
good  to  be  true ;"  they  will  scarcely  think  it  possible  that  any 
men,  professing  to  rule  a  people,  could  dare  thus  wantonly  to 
trifle  with  the  intelligence  and  common  sense  of  their  subjects; 
could  dare  to  publish  such  barefaced  lies  as  mu^t  inevitably  be 
very  soon  detected,  and  give  rise  to  a  strong  reactionary  feel- 
ing. Nevertheless  we  believe  ourselves  that  the  history  we 
have  given  is  literally  true ;  for  we  are  able  to  add  an  addi- 
tional circumstance  of  the  very  same  history  which  we  received 
at  the  time  from  an  eye-witness  of  the  whole.  The  Triumvirs 
had  stated  that,  in  addition  to  the  prisoners,  the  troops  of  the 
Republic  had  also  taken  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of  cannon. 
Accordingly  with  the  five  prisoners  were  brought  in  two  small 
pieces  of  cannon,  which  our  informant  assured  us  he  could 
identify  as  the  pieces  which  belonged  to  the  Palazzo  Barberini 
at  Palestrina,  where  they  were  used  on  all  festive  occasions  for 
the  \xs\X8\feux  dejoie.  He  went  down  into  the  street  to  ex- 
amine them  more  closely,  and  there  he  saw  on  them  the  well- 
-known Barberini  emblem  of  the  bee :  they  had  simply  been 
stolen  from  the  palace,  not  taken  from  the  enemy  at  Palestrina, 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  one  of  the  engagements  between 
the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  troops.     Ex  nno  discs  omnesi 

We  are  tempted  to  give  one  more  specimen  of  the  reckless 
mendaciousness  of  the  officers  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and 
then  we  take  our  leave  of  this  most  interesting  history ;  but 
we  beg  our  readers  particularly  to  notice  this  present  example, 
because  it  throws  so  much  light  upon  the  real  means  by  which 
the  Republic  was  both  created  and  supported.  We  need  not 
quote  the  innumerable  speeches,  newspaper  articles,  club  cir- 
culars, addresses  to  the  throne,  and  proclamations  to  the  people, 
in  which  it  was  represented  to  be  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 
whole  nation  that  instead  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  legally 
elected  under  the  constitution  which  Pio  Nono  had  granted 
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them,  there  should  be  a  new  election  of  another  and  more 
popular  assembly,  which  was  called  the  Costituente  Romana. 
This  assertion  was  repeated  again  and  again  usque  ad  nauseam; 
indeed  the  unanimity  of  such  a  demand  was  the  great  argu- 
ment on  which  they  relied,  both  against  the  protests  of  their 
legitimate  sovereign  and  any  interference  on  the  part  of  foreign 
powers.  "  It  was  the  will  of  the  people  ;  nothing  should 
withstand  a  nation's  will ;  vox  populi,  vox  Dei  ;  it  was  idle  to 
resist,"  &c.  &c.  Such  were  the  reiterated  assertions  of  the 
Republican  demagogues ;  and  at  the  very  opening  of  the  As- 
sembly, thus  unanimously  longed  for,  Armellini,  at  that  time 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  the  first  to  mount  the  rostrum 
and  to  proclaim  that  the  Costituente  Romana  was  the  cry  which 
rose  up  on  every  side,  spontaneous,  general,  irresistible  ;  so 
that  to  have  withstood  this  cry  would  have  been  to  disclaim 
the  will  of  the  people  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case : 
and  yet  in  the  very  same  speech  Armellini  did  not  blush  to 
make  the  following  statement  as  to  the  circumstances  which 
had  attended  the  ministers'  response  to  this  universal  cry : 

"  *  We  proposed  it,*  he  says,  *  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  but 
in  some  members  we  found  cowardice,  in  others  a  confession  of  in- 
competency, or  a  plea  of  insufficient  mission  received  from  their  con- 
stituents, in  others  again,  open  opposition.  Many  withdrew  into 
the  country,  and  others  absented  themselves  from  our  sessions ;  so 
that,  from  want  of  the  necessary  legal  quorum,  all  our  deliberations 
were  delayed,  and  in  fact  rendered  impossible.'  He  then  goes  on 
to  tell  them  how  under  these  circumstances  they  appealed  to  the 
people.     *  You  know,'  he  resumes^  *  with  what  difficulties  we  had 

to  contend,  and  what  obstacles  were  raised  in  our  way The 

clergy  thundered  against  us,  the  public  functionaries  abandoned  us, 
the  magistrates  betrayed  us,  the  municipal  bodies  chose  rather  to 
dissolve  themselves,  the  very  fidelity  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
army  seemed  to  waver ; '  and  after  this  frank  confession,  he  goes 
on  to  relate  how  they  had  been  obliged  to  redouble  their  vigilance  ; 
to  renew  almost  entirely  the  government  of  the  provinces,  putting 
in  as  presidents  new  men,  of  whose  devotion  to  the  national  cause 
there  could  be  no  doubt ;  to  recast  all  the  municipal  bodies,  and  in 
a  word  to  make  use  of  every  means  to  succeed,  to  conquer,  and  to 
Ixiumph.  But  if  all  this  be  true,  (and  everybody  well  knows  that  it 
18,)  what  becomes  of  the  original  boast,  that  there  was  an  universal 
demand  for  the  Costituente  ?  since,  according  to  his  own  shewing, 
the  Deputies  did  not  join  in  this  universal  demand,  nor  the  clergy, 
nor  the  magistrates,  nor  the  various  public  functionaries,  nor  the 
corporations  of  the  different  towns,  nor  even  a  certain  portion  of  the 
army." 

Such  is  unanimity,  as  understood  by  a  few  active  and  un- 
principled men  bent  on  obtaining  a  certain  political  end,  and 
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having  the  power  to  intimidate  or  to  oveccome  the  opposition? 
of  others ;  such  is  "  the  sovereign  and  irresistible  will  of  the 
people,"  as  interpreted  by  a  Mazziniau  oracle ;  in  a  word,  such 
was  the  unanimity  on  which  the  Koman  Republic  was  founded^ 
and  such  the  veracity  of  its  founders. 


LAMARTINE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  RESTORATION 
m  FRANCE. 

Tlie  History  of  the  Restoration  of  Monarchy  in  France.     By 
Alphonse  de  Lamartine,   Vol.  I.   Vizetelly  and  Co. 

Whatever  be  M.  de  Lamartine's  own  opinion,  the  world  in 
general  prefers  his  historical  to  his  political  exploits.  He  is^ 
guilty,  it  is  true,  of  extravagance  both  as  an  historian  and  a& 
a  statesman.  But  in  his  books  his  extravagance  is  confined 
(chiefly)  to  his  manner ;  it  is  only  when  he  would  sway  men's^ 
actions  in  the  senate  or  the  council-chamber,  that  he  dege- 
nerates into  the  fanatic  or  the  charlatan.  In  botli  capacities 
he  splits  upon  one  rock — eclat.  He  writes  like  a  rhetorician,, 
and  he  would  govern  France  like  a  tragedy  king.  If  he  is  sim- 
ple, it  in  too  often  with  the  simplicity  of  a  labouring  epigram- 
matist; so  that  even  in  his  happiest  passages,  his  undoubted 
genius  is  obscured  by  his  unconcealable  egotism,  and  his  his- 
tory is  showy  with  the  glare  of  the  stage-lights,  rather  than 
clear  and  sunny  with  the  broad  pure  light  of  open  day. 

Nevertheless — or  rather,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  these 
defects — he  is  a  popular  writer,  and  deservedly  so,  both  among 
his  own  fellow-countrymen  and  with  English  readere.  Nor 
will  the  History  of  the  Restoration  of  Monarchy  in  France  de- 
stroy his  reputation.  To  many  it  will  be  more  acceptable  than 
his  History  of  the  Girondists,  for  it  brings  us  nearer  our  own 
times,  and  the  personages  of  his  story  are  at  once  more  distin- 
guished in  their  reputation,  and  more  varied  and  interesting^ 
in  their  characters.  The  English  publication  of  this  (the  first 
volume  of  the  entire  work)  is  undertaken  with  his  own  concur- 
rence; and  by  way  of  defeating  the  efforts  of  literary  piracy, 
he  has  added  many  passages,  written  in  English,  to  the  origi- 
nal French. 

As  a  composition,  the  whole  work  will  probably  bear  the 
stamp  of  this  first  instalment.  It  will  be  brilliant,  forcible, 
showy,  animated,  and  terribly  viewy.     It  will  be  constructed 
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on  a  very  unchronological  plan,  and  go  backwards  and  for- 
wards after  a  puzzling  and  unliistorical  fashion ;  and  it  will 
(like  a  vast  review-article)  assume  in  its  readers  rather  more 
knowledge  of  what  the  writer  is  saying  than  they  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  possess.  It  will  also  be  unequal  in  its 
pow:ers  of  interesting;  a  lot  which  ever  befals  the  rhetorical  his- 
toriaa^  who  trusts  so  much  to  manner  rather  than  to  matter, 
and  is  constrained  to  admit  that  aU  events  are  not  equally  the 
subject  for  a  disquisition,  a  picture,  or  a  phrase. 

With  many,  if  not  with  most,  of  Lamartine's  judgments 
the  English  reader  will  agree.  It  need  scarcely  be  premised 
that  Lamartine  strongly  asserts  his  present  republicanism, 
though  he  avows  his  early  and  deep  sympathy  with  the  Bour- 
bons.    His  opinion  of  Napoleon  is  thus  recorded : 

"  Napoleon  was  a  man  of  the  school  of  Machiavel,  not  of  that 
of  Plutarch.  His  object  was  neither  virtue  nor  patriotism,  but  an 
ardent  thirst  after  power  and  renown.  Favoured  by  circumstances 
which  never  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  man,  not  even  Caesar,  he 
sought  to  conquer  and  possess  the  world  at  any  cost — not  to  ame- 
liorate it^  but  to  aggrandise  himself.  This,  the  sole  aim  of  all  the 
actions  of  his  life,  lowers  and  narrows  them  in  the  eyes  of  all  true 
statesmen.  God  never  said  to  man, '  Seek  thyself,  thine  own  good ; 
thou  shalt  become  the  centre  of  aU  human  things,  and  thou  shalt 
make  the  world  succumb  to  thy  own  purposes.*  On  the  contrary. 
He  has  said,  *  Thou  shalt  he,  as  far  as  it  is  in  thy  power,  a  meana, 
an.  instrument,  a  servant  to  mankind ;  thou  shalt  devote  thyself  to 
the  good  of  thy  people  ;  thou  slialt  be  great,  not  in  thyself,  insigni- 
ficant and  ephemeral  being  as  thou  art,  but  in  thy  people,  an  uni- 
versal being,  whom  thou  shalt  serve,  ennoble,  and  elevate.'  This  is 
the  prototype  of  true  grandeur.  Sound  policy  and  immortal  fame 
are  contained  in  this  rule  alone ;  for  it  exhibits  the  true  virtue  of  a 
statesman,  not  only  according  to  human  history,  but  in  accordance 
with  divine  wisdom."  *  *  * 

"  Napoleon  was  born  in  Corsica,  at  a  time  when  that  island, 
having  lost  its  nationality,  was  struggling  to  retrieve  its  independ- 
ence. He  declared  against  Paoli,  the  liberator  of  his  birthplace ; 
he  sought  a  country,  and  chose  the  one  the  most  agitated,  France. 
He  foresaw,  with  a  precocious  sagacity  of  instinct,  that  great  risks 
of  fortune  would  be,  or  were,  the  grand  movements  of  things  or  of 
ideas.  The  French  Revolution  broke  out ;  he  threw  himself  in  the 
midst  of  it.  Did  Jacobinism  goveni,  he  extolled  it,  affected  radical 
principles,  and.  assumed  all  the  exaggerated  manners  of  the  dema- 
gogues,— their  language,  their  costume,  their  displeasure,  and  their 
popularity.  The  *  Souper  de  Beaucaire,*  a  harangue  fit  for  a  club, 
he  wrote  in  a  camp.  The  tide  of  the  Revolution  rose  and  ^ell  in 
proportion  as  the  public  of  Paris  was  excited  or  calm.  Napoleon.TOse 
and  fell  with  it,  serving  with  equal  zeal, .  at  one  time  the  Conven- 
tionalists of  Toulon,  at  another  the  Thermidorians  of  Paris.     Some- 
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times  the  Convention  against  the  demagogues ;  at  others,  Barras  and 
the  Directory  against  the  royalists. 

'*  He  yielded  all  to  circumstance,  and  nothing  to  principle. 
With  a  foresight  of  who  would  he  in  power,  he  always  joined 
the  successful,  rising  indifferently  with  any  or  against  any.  As  a 
youth,  he  was  a  true  specimen  of  the  race  and  times  of  the  Italian 
repuhlicans,  who  engaged  on  hire  their  bravery  and  their  blood  to 
any  faction,  any  cause,  provided  they  did  but  aggrandise  themselves. 
As  a  soldier,  he  offered  his  skill  and  his  sword  to  the  most  daring  or 
the  most  fortunate. 

"  This  and  nought  else  is  observable  in  all  his  rapid  career  of 
fortune.  The  source  of  this  fortune  was  no  other  than  the  favour 
of  the  most  influential  of  the  Directory  towards  a  beautiful  woman, 
who  enjoyed  the  familiarity  of  the  powerful  of  the  day.  Barras  gave 
Napoleon  for  dower  the  army  of  Italy.  He  loved,  it  is  true,  and 
was  beloved  in  return  ;  but  his  love  was  not  disinterested ;  it  was 
mixed  with  the  alloy  of  satisfied  ambition.  From  this  command 
dates  the  display  of  his  genius.  He  communicated  its  spirit  to  his 
troops ;  he  diffused  a  youthful  ardour  in  the  antiquated  camps  ;  he 
jremodelled  the  laws  of  military  discipline,  and  introduced  an  entirely 
new  system  of  tactics  ;  he  called  into  action  the  daring  spirit — that 
■all-powerful  genius  of  revolutionary  wars ;  he  accelerated  the  move- 
ments of  armies,  and  gained  tenfold  the  time  by  his  marches ;  he 
disconcerted  the  prudence  and  slowness  of  the  pupils  of  a  Frederick 
and  a  Landon.  He  conquered,  made  peace,  and  ratified  treaties. 
Some  nations  he  extirpated,  others  he  respected  ;  he  negotiated  with 
those  which,  like  Rome,  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  popular 
mind  ;  and,  without  pity  or  a  pretext,  remorsely  swept  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  others  which,  like  Venice,  were  too  weak  for  defence. 
He  usurped  every  thing,  in  spite  of  authority,  in  spite  of  diplomacy, 
and  of  the  very  principles  of  his  own  government.  At  one  time  he 
proclaimed,  at  another  betrayed,  and  then  again  sold,  the  dogmas  of 
the  French  Revolution,  just  as  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  or 
the  necessity  for  maintaining  his  personal  popularity  in  Italy  and 
at  Leoben  required.  Here  he  re-establishes  despotism, — there  he 
consecrates  the  observance  of  theocracy  ;  in  another  place  he  makes 
a  traffic  of  the  independence  of  nations,  while  he  sells  liberty  of  con- 
science. He  is  no  longer  the  general  of  a  revolution,  the  negotiator 
of  a  republic  ;  he  is  a  man  who  has  created  himself,  and  himself  alone, 
at  the  expense  of  all  principle,  of  all  the  revolutions,  and  of  all  the 
powers  that  had  invested  him  with  authority.  The  labours  of  the 
human  mind  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  modem  philosophy,  and 
of  the  French  Revolution,  all  alike  disappeared.  Bonaparte  stood 
alone.  It  was  no  longer  the  age  that  moved — 'twas  a  man  who 
played  with  the  age,  and  who  substituted  himself  for  an  epoch. 
There  was  no  France,  no  Revolution,  no  Republic ;  'twas  he !  he 
alone !  and  for  ever  he ! 

*'  The  heads  of  the  Revolution,  embarrassed  by  Ids  presence, 
sent  him  to  Egypt,  there  to  conquer  or  to  die.    Here  we  see  another 
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continent,  another  man,  but  still  the  sanie  want  of  conscience.  He 
announced  himself  as  the  regenerator  of  the  East,  who  brought  with 
him  all  the  blessings  of  European  liberty.  At  first  he  tried  to  per- 
suade the  people  to  allow  themselves  to  be  conquered.  Mahometan 
fanaticism  was  an  obstacle  to  his  dominion.  Instead  of  combating 
that  faith,  he  simulated  belief  in  it,  declared  for  Mahomet,  and  de- 
nounced the  superstitions  of  Europe.  He  made  religion  the  medium 
of  his  policy  and  his  conquests.  The  negotiator  who  had  bowed 
before  the  Pope  at  Milan,  now  bent  his  knee  to  the  Prophet  at  Cairo* 
Distance  gives  an  illusory  effect  to  exploits  against  an  enervated 
race, — exploits  exaggerated  by  fame,  but  which  remind  one  of  the 
poetry  of  the  Crusade.  All  he  there  thought  of  was  to  imitate 
Alexander,  and  to  gain  his  renown.  No  sooner,  however,  did  he 
receive  the  first  check  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  than  he  at  once  abandoned 
all  thoughts  of  conquest,  empire,  and  Asiatic  dreams,  and  left  his 
army  without  being  recruited,  and  without  the  power  of  capitulating 
as  best  it  could.  He  put  himself  on  board  a  swift- sailing  vessel,  and 
quitting  the  imaginary,  came  where  all  was  reality.  He  preceded 
the  rumours  of  his  reverses,  and  took  the  popular  feeling  by  surprise. 
He  glanced  around  on  the  Republic,  and  soon  saw  that  the  time  of 
anarchical  danger  had  passed  over ;  that  its  powers  began  to  be  regu- 
larly organised ;  that  armies  commanded  by  his  rivals  were  triumph- 
ant ;  that  the  democratic  government,  bought  by  the  nation  at  so 
dear  a  price,  would  soon  become,  if  respected,  an  invincible  obstacle 
to  the  life  of  a  soldier.  With  armed  force  he  conspired  against  that 
very  government  which  had  given  him  arms  for  its  defence.  To 
open  violence  he  united  stratagem,  bribed  his  comrades,  deceived 
the  director,  violated  the  laws  of  representation,  ordered  the  decrees 
to  be  torn  down  by  his  bayonets,  and  took  possession  of  his  country. 
France  before  was  a  people,  it  was  then  only  a  man ;  and  that  man 
was  Bonaparte.  •  •  • 

*'  False  in  institutions,  for  he  retrograded ;  false  in  policy,  for  he 
debased ;  false  in  morals,  for  he  corrupted  ;  false  in  civilisation,  for 
he  oppressed ;  false  in  diplomacy,  for  he  isolated, — he  was  only  true 
in  war,  for  he  shed  torrents  of  human  blood.  But  what  can  we  then 
allow  him  ?  His  individual  genius  was  great ;  but  it  was  the  genius 
of  materialism.  His  intelligence  was  vast  and  clear;  but  it  was  the 
intelligence  of  calculation.  He  counted,  he  weighed,  he  measured ; 
but  he  felt  not,  he  loved  not,  he  sympathised  with  none ;  he  was 
a  statue  rather  than  a  man.  Therein  lay  his  inferiority  to  Alexander 
and  to  Caesar :  he  resembled  more  the  Hannibal  of  the  aristocracy. 
Few  men  have  thus  been  moulded,  and  moulded  cold.  All  was  solid, 
nothing  gushed  forth ;  in  that  mind  nothing  was  moved.  His  metallic 
nature  was  felt  even  in  his  style.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
writer  of  human  events  since  Machiavel.  Much  superior  to  Caesar 
in  the  account  of  his  campaigns,  his  style  is  not.  the  written  expres- 
sion alone ;  it  is  the  action.  Every  sentence  in  his  pages  is,  so  to 
speaks  the  counter-part  and  counter-impression  of  the  fact.  There 
is  neither  a  letter,  a  sound,  or  a  colour  wasted  between  the  fact  and 
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the  word ;  and  the  word  is  himself.  His  phrases  concise,  but  struck 
off  without  ornament,  recall  those  times  when  Bajazet  asd  Charle- 
magne, not  knowing  how  to  write  their  names  at  the  bottom  of  their 
imperial  acts,  dipped  their  hands  in  ink  or  blood,  and  applied  them 
with  all  their  articulations  impressed  upon  the  parchment.  It  w^ 
not  the  signature;  it  was  the  ^and  itself  of  the  hero  thus  fixed 
eternally  before  the  eyes ;  and  such  yveie  the  pages  of  his  campaigns 
dictated  by  Napoleon,  —  the  very  soul  of  movement,  of  action,  and 
of  combat. 

^'  This  fame,  which  constituted  his  morality,  his  conscience,  and 
his  principle,  he  merited,  by  his  nature  and  his  talents,  from  war  and 
from  glory ;  and  he  has  covered  with  it  the  name  of  France.  France, 
obliged  to  accept  the  odium  of  his  tyranny  and  his  crimes,  should  also 
accept  his  glory  with  a  serious  gratitude.  She  cannot  separate  her 
name  from  his  without  lessening  it,  for  it  is  equally  incrusted  with 
his  greatness  as  with  his  faults.  She  wished  for  renown,  and  he  has 
given  it  to  her ;  but  what  she  principally  awes  to  him  is  the  celebrity 
she  has  gained  in  the  world. 

"  This  celebrity,  which  will  descend  to  posterity,  and  which  is 
improperly  called  glory,  constituted  his  means  and  his  end.  Let 
him  therefore  enjoy  it.  The  noise  he  has  made  will  resound  through 
distant  ages ;  but  let  it  not  pervert  posterity,  or  falsify  the  judgment 
of  mankind.  This  man,  one  of  the  greatest  creations  of  God,  ap- 
plied himself  with  greater  power  than  any  other  man  ever  possessed, 
to  accumulate  therefrom,  on  his  route,  revolutions  and  ameliorations 
of  the  human  mind,  as  if  to  check  the  march  of  ideas,  and  make  all 
received  truths  retrace  their  steps.  But  time  has  overleaped  him, 
and  ti'utbs  and  ideas  liave  resumed  their  ordinary  current.  He  is 
admired  as  a  soldier ;  he  is  measured  as  a  sovereign  ;  he  is  judged 
as  a  founder  of  nations ;  great  in  action,  little  in  idea,  nothing  in 
virtue ;  — such  is  the  man !  " 

But  we  shall  do  Lamartine  injustice  if  we  quote  only  his 
more  ambitious  sentences.  His  best  are  his  more  tender 
thoughts.  Whether  from  art  or  by  nature,  he  is  more  pleas- 
ing and  less  elaborate  when  scenes  of  suffering  are  before 
him.  He  is  dazzled  by  the  very  word  "  glory,"  and  can  scarce 
preserve  himself  from  sinking  into  the  commonplace  of  Gallic 
extravaganza.  Among  the  best  of  his  more  touching  episodes 
is  his  account  of  the  captivity  of  the  Ducbesse  d'Angouleme. 
It  makes  a  long  extract,  but  it  deserves  to  be  given  entire. 

**  The  Duchess  d*Angouleme  was  the  connecting  link  between  the 
court  of  the  Count  d'Artois  and  the  rigid  court  of  Hartwell.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI,,  the  orphan  abandoned  in  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Temple,  after  the  murder  of  all  her  family,  and  after  the 
long  sufferings  of  her  young  brother,  the  infant  king  and  martyred 
Louis  XVn.  There  has  never  been,  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
times,  so  tragical  a  destiny  as  the  life  of  this  princess  displays.     I 
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have  delineated  it  in  the  *  History  of  the  Girondists,'  from  her 
cradle  at  Versailles  to  the  execution  of  her  aunt,  Madame  Elizabeth, 
to  whom  her  mother,  Marie-Antoinette,  had  bequeathed  her,  on 
quitting  her  prison  to  mount  the  scaffold,  I  resume  her  history  from 
that  time,  to  follow  her  rapidly  to  the  period  when  she  was  drawing 
nigh  to  the  throne.  The  pity  of  France  and  of  Europe  had  not  lost 
sight  of  her  since  her  separation  from  it.  The  misfortunes,  the  dun- 
geons, the  mournings,  the  executions,  the  tears  of  this  young  prin- 
cess, suffering  for  the  wrongs  of  ber  race,  of  which  she  was  innocent 
(the  victim  of  a  revolution  which  immolated  her  father,  her  mother, 
her  brother,  her  aunt,  and  left  her  alone  in  the  vaults  of  a  prison 
orow^d  by  their  shades,)  had  all  made  a.  deep  impression  on  the 
memory  and  the  feelings  which  connected  the  imagination  of  France 
with  the  absent  Bourbons.  It  seemed  to  all  generous  hearts  as  if  a 
deep  remorse  weighed  upon  the  country  at  her  name,  and  that  the 
French  people  owed  her  a  secret  expiation.  When  outraged  nature 
speaks  so  loudly  in  the  souls  of  men,  of  women,.of  mothers,  daughters, 
and  young  generations,  nature  resumes  her  place  in  national  policy. 
The  Duchess  d'Angouleme  was  the  feeling  that  influenced  the  cause 
of  the  Restoration. 

"  The  day  after  that  on  which  her  aunt,  Madame  Elizabeth,  the 
young  sister  of  Louis  XVI.,  had  suffered  on  the  scaffold,  in  the 
twenty-ninth  year  of  her  age,  amidst  the  respect  of  the  forty  com- 
panions of  her  execution,  who  kissed  her  hand  before  they  offered 
their  necks  to  the  executioner,  the  young  princess,  then  under  fifteeii 
years  of  age,  inquired  of  all  the  gaolers  for  her  mother  and  her  aunt,, 
"without  the  least  suspicion  that  she  was  separated  from  them  by 
death.  Slie  thought  they  were  in  another  prison,  or  detained  by 
the  interrogatories  of  a  tribunal.  She  was  in  hopes  that  the  door  of 
the  tower  of  the  Temple,  on  opening,  would,  restore  them  to  her 
solitude  and  to  her  tenderness.  The  gaolers  were  not  cruel  enough 
to  undeceive  her.  Time  alone  and  prolonged  absence  revealed  to 
her  the  dreadful  truth.  She  asked  permission  to  send  to  them  the 
clothes  and  linen  which  the  two  victims  had  left  in  the  press  of  their 
chambers  ;  the  gaolers  were  affected,  and  held  their  tongues.  The- 
poor  child  was  astonished,  and  began  to  suspect  that  her  mother  and 
her  aunt  had  no  further  occasion  for  their  prison  clothes  in  this  world. 
She  melted  into  tears,  without,  however,  entirely  despairing  of  theur 
return.  This  hope  subsiding,  day  after  day  and  month  after  months 
in  addition  to  the  melancholy  faces  of  the  gaolers,  at  length  convinced 
her  that  she  must  hope  no  more. 

"  Her  mother  and  her  aunt,  on  leaving  the  prison,  had  said  to 
her,  *  If  we  do  not  return,  you  must  ask  the  Commune  of  Paris  for 
a  woman  to  assist  you  in  the  dungeon,  that  you  may  not  be  alone 
amongst  all  these  men.'  She  obeyed  out  of  deference  to  them,  she 
says,  but  without  any  hope  that  her  request  would  be  granted  by 
her  hardened  masters.  They  told  her,  in  fact,  that  she  had  no  oc- 
casion for  a  woman  to  dress  her  before  those  walls.  They  affected 
to  think  that  her  loneliness  and  despair  would  drive  her  to  suicide. 
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which  the  piety  of  the  young  girl  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  of 
crimes.  They  accordingly  took  away  from  her  those  little  knives 
which  were  at  that  time  in  use  to  remove  the  powder  from  the  fore- 
heads of  ladies,  her  scissors,  her  needles,  a  hodkin,  and  even  the 
most  harmless  implements  of  iron  or  steel  requisite  for  female  work, 
by  which  she  might  have  relieved  the  idleness  of  her  solitude,  or 
mended  her  clothes,  which  were  now  in  rags.  They  took  from  her 
even  the  flint  and  steel,  with  which  she  could  occasionally  dispel 
the  darkness,  and  cheer  her  long  sleepless  nights;  but  even  light 
seemed  a  luxury  of  heaven  too  great  for  the  young  captive,  and  she 
was  forbidden  to  light  the  stove  which  warmed  her  prison. 

**  The  only  consolations  she  enjoyed  were  sleep,  the  sight  of 
heaven  by  day  through  the  bars  of  her  prison -window,  and  a  few 
visits  to  the  Dauphin,  her  brother,  a  captive  in  a  neighbouring  dun- 
geon, already  reduced  by  sickness  and  the  ferocity  of  his  guardians. 
The  turnkeys  who  conducted  her  in  these  visits  were  sometimes 
moved  to  pity,  and  were  merciful,  but  often  inebriated  and  brutal. 
The  appearance  and  conversation  of  her  brother  only  served  to  in- 
crease her  consternation. 

"  This  child,  eleven  years  of  age  (auspiciously  bom,  and  when 
he  entered  the  prison  beautiful  as  his  mother,)  was  reduced,  fallen 
away,  and  prematurely  faded.  He  had  been  torn  at  too  juvenile  an 
age  from  the  care  of  his  mother  and  the  aflfection  of  his  father,  and 
delivered  over  to  paid  fanatics,  to  kill  in  him  what  they  called  the 
young  wolf  of  the  throne.  He  had  been  taught  obscene  songs,  and 
popular  insults  against  his  own  family ;  his  innocent  hand  had  even 
been  forced  to  sign  an  incestuous  deposition  against  his  own  mother, 
the  impious  meaning  of  which  he  did  not  comprehend.  They  had 
brutalised  him,  not  only  to  dethrone  him,  but  to  deprive  him  even 
of  his  childish  innocence  and  human  intelligence. 

"  *  This  poor  child,'  wrote  his  sister,  *  lay  wallowing  in  his  in- 
fected dungeon,  amidst  filth  and  rags.  It  was  swept  out  only  once 
a  month.  His  sense  of  feeling  was  obliterated ;  he  had  a  horror  of 
the  place,  and  lived  like  an  unclean  reptile  in  a  common  sewer. 
Nobody  came  near,  but  at  the  hour  they  brought  him  his  nourish- 
ment :  some  bread,  lentils^  and  a  morsel  of  dried  meat  in  an  earthen 
porringer,  but  never  fruit  or  wine.  Such  was  the  food  of  the  child 
in  his  lonely  cell.  After  the  death  of  Robespierre  these  brutalities 
were  softened  in  some  degree,  but  they  were  still  frightftd.* 

"  *  We  found  him,'  said  Harmand,  representative  for  La  Meuse, 
'  in  a  little  dungeon,  without  any  other  furniture  than  an  earthen 
stove,  which  communicated  with  the  next  room.  In  this  place  was 
his  bed.  The  prince  was  sitting  before  a  little  square  table,  on 
which  were  scattered  some  playing-cards ;  some  bent  into  the  forms 
of  boxes  and  little  chests,  others  piled  up  in  castles.  He  was 
amusing  himself  with  these  cards  when  we  entered ;  but  he  did 
not  give  up  his  play.  He  was  dressed  in  a  sailor's  jacket  of  slate- 
coloured  cloth ;  his  head  was  bare.  There  was  a  truckle-bed  near  his, 
on  which  slept  his  keeper  Simon,  a  cobbler,  whom  the  municipality 
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of  Pans,  before  the  death  of  Robespierre,  had  placed  in  charge  of 
him.  It  is  well  known  that  this  Simon  played  cruel  tricks  with  the 
sleep  of  his  prisoner.  Without  any  regard  for  an  age  when  sleep  is 
so  imperative  a  want,  he  repeatedly  caJled  him  up  in  the  course  of 
the  night.  *  Here  I  am,  citizen,'  would  the  poor  child  reply,  bathed 
in  perspiration,  or  shivering  with  cold.  *  Come  here,  and  let  me 
touch  you,'  Simon  would  exclaim ;  and  when  the  hapless  captive 
approached  him,  the  brutal  gaoler  would  sometimes  give  him  a  kick 
and  stretch  him  on  the  ground,  crying  out,  *  Get  to  bed,  you  young 
wolf!  * 

"  *  I  approached  the  prince ;  but  our  movements  seemed  to  make 
no  impression  upon  him.  We  begged  him  to  walk,  to  talk,  to  amuse 
himself,  to  reply  to  the  doctor  whom  the  Convention  had  sent  to  see 
lum  ;  but  he  listened  with  indifference,  seeming  to  understand,  yet 
making  no  reply.  We  were  told  that  since  the  day  when  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Commune  had  obtained  from  his  ignorance  infam- 
ous depositions  against  his  parents,  and  when  he  understood  the 
nature  of  the  crimes  and  the  calamities  of  which  he  had  been  thus 
made  the  unthinking  instrument,  he  had  come  to  a  resolution  never 
to  speak  again,  for  fear  they  should  take  advantage  of  him.  *  I  have 
the  honour  to  ask  you,  sir,'  repeated  Harmand  to  him,  '  if  you  wish 
for  a  dog,  a  horse,  some  birds,  or  one  or  two  companions  of  your 
own  age  whom  we  will  send  to  you  ?  Would  you  like  to  go  down 
now  to  the  garden,  or  go  up  on  the  towers?*  Not  a  word,  not 
/a  sign,  not  a  gesture  did  he  return,  although  his  face  was  turned 
towards  me,  and  he  was  looking  at  me  with  astonished  attention. 
*  This  look  of  his,'  added  the  Commissioners,  *had  such  a  character 
of  resignation  and  indifference,  that  it  seemed  to  say  to  us  :  *  After 
having  made  me  depose  against  my  mother,  you  no  doubt  think  of 
making  me  depose  against  my  sister.  For  two  years  you  have  been 
killing  me,  and  now  that  my  life  is  gone,  of  what  use  are  your 
caresses  ?  finish  your  victim ! '  We  begged  him  to  stand  up  ;  his 
legs  were  long  and  small,  his  arms  slender,  his  bust  short,  his  chest 
sunk  in,  his  shoulders  high  and  narrow ;  his  head  alone  was  very 
beautiful  in  all  its  details,  the  skin  white  but  without  firmness,  with 
long,  curling,  flaxen  hair.  He  could  walk  with  difficulty,  and  sat 
down  after  taking  a  few  steps,  remaining  in  his  chair,  and  resting  his 
elbows  on  the  table.  The  dinner  which  was  brought  to  him,  in  a 
red  earthen  porringer,  consisted  of  some  pulse  and  six  roasted  chest- 
nuts, a  tin  plate>  with  no  knife  and  no  wine.  We  ordered  him  bet- 
ter treatment,  and  had  some  fruit  brought  in  to  improve  his  meal. 
We  asked  him  if  he  was  satisfied  with  this  fruit,  and  if  he  liked 
grapes,  but  received  no  answer :  he  ate  without  speaking.  When 
.he  had  eaten  the  grapes,  we  asked  him  if  he  would  like  more;  but 
he  preserved  the  same  silence.  We  demanded  if  this  obstinate 
silence  had  been  really  preserved  since  the  day  when  that  mon- 
strous deposition  against  his  mother  had  been  violently  forced  from 
him :  they  assured  us  that  ever  since  that  day  the  poor  child  had 
ceased  to  speak.     Remorse  had  prostrated  his  understanding.' 
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''The  young  princess,  whose  prison  adjoined  that  of  her  brother, 
got  a  glimpse  of  him  sometimes  by  the  indulgence  of  her  gaolens. 
She  saw  him  perishing,  and  was  herself  dying  with  a  double  agony. 
Thus  early  was  the  hapless  child  slowly  travelling  towards  death, 
like  a  pleuit  drooping  without  sun  and  air. 

"  *  The  Convention,*  she  said,  *  on  hearing  of  his  approaching  dis- 
solution, sent  a  deputation  to  ascertain  his  condition.  The  commis- 
sioners took  pity  on  him,  and  ordered  him  better  treatment.  Laurent, 
a  more  humane  man  than  Simon  the  cobbler,  whom  he  had  succeeded, 
took  down  a  bed  from  my  room  into  the  hole  occupied  by  my  brother, 
his  own  being  full  of  insects.  They  batlied  the  poor  fellow,  and 
purified  him  from  the  vermin  with  which  he  was  covered ;  but  they 
still  lefl  him  in  total  solitude.  I  begged  of  Laurent  to  acquaint  me 
with  the  fate  of  my  mother  and  my  aunt,  of  whose  deatli  I  was  igno- 
rant, and  to  let  me  know  when  we  should  meet  again ;  but  he  replied, 
with  an  air  of  mystery  and  compassion,  that  he  had  no  information  to 
give  me  on  that  subject. 

"  *  The  following  day  some  men  in  scarfs,  who  came  to  see  roe, 
and  to  whom  I  put  the  same  question,  replied  only  by  the  same 
silence.  They  added  that  I  was  wrong  in  asking  to  rejoin  my 
parents,  since  I  was  very  well  where  I  was.  *  Is  it  not  frightful,*  I 
said  to  them,  *  to  be  separated  for  twelve  months  from  my  mother 
imd  my  aunt,  without  hearing  any  news  of  them  ?  *  *  You  are  not  ill? ' 
said  these  men.  *  No,*  I  replied  ;  *  but  can  there  be  a  worse -malady 
than  that  of  the  heart  ?  *  *  Hope,'  they  said  to  me  on  going  away,  *  in 
the  justice  and  the  goodness  of  the  French  people  !  *  *' 

"  Was  this  pity,  or  was  it  irony  ? 

"  Thus  passed  away  days,  months,  and  years  for  the  captive  of 
sixteen,  in  the  toWer  of  the  Temple.  At  the  beginning  of  November, 
the  Convention,  in  a  moment  of  mercy,  sent  a  man  with  a  kind  heart 
to  Laurent,  to  take  care  of  the  child.  His  name  was  Goniri,  and  he 
acted  towards  him  as  a  father.  The  poor  fellow  was  at  last  allowed 
to  have  a  light  in  the  evening  in  his  prison,  and  Gonin  passed  whole 
hours  with  him  to  amuse  him.  He  took  him  down  sometimes  into  a 
saloon  on  the  first  floor  of  the  tower,  the  windows  of  which  having  no 
shutters,  allowed  the  sun  to  enter,  and  permitted  him  to  see  the  leaves ; 
and  occasionally  he  took  him  into  the  garden  to  recover  the  use  of  his 
legs.  But  the  stroke  of  death  had  been  given.  Gonin  might  retard 
his  dissolution  ;  but  he  could  not  renew  the  spark  of  life  in  this  hap- 
less victim  of  four  years*  solitude  and  destitution.  The  winter  passed 
by  in  this  manner,  with  tolerable  uniformity;  the  princess  having 
been  allowed  fire  in  her  prison,  and  being  also  supplied  with  the 
books  she  named,  that  she  might,  atjeast,  converse  with  the  dead 
and  with  her  God.  She  was  only  debarred  from  all  information  as 
to  the  fate  of  her  parents. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  spring  she  was  permitted,  from  time 
to  time,  to  ascend  to  the  platform  of  the  tower,  whence  she  could  see 
the  horizon  of  Paris,  and  even  some  of  the  surrounding  country. 
What  were  her  feelings  on  perceiving  the  roofs  of  the  Louvre,  the 
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Tuileries,  the  cathedrals,  and  the  palaces  of  her  ancestors !  Her  un- 
fortunate brother,  the  Dauphin,  was  now  rapidly  dying ;  but  the  young 
princess  was  not  permitted  to  attend  upon,  or  even  to  see  him.  She 
only  learned  from  his  gaolers  the  progress  of  the  disease  which  was 
consuming  this  poor  child,  and  from  whom  she  was  only  separated  by 
a  partition." 

The  murder  of  the  Due  d'Engbien  has  been  often  told, 
but  seldom  with  more  truth  and  pathos  than  by  M.  Lamartine, 
Our  readers  will  willingly  turn  to  it  once  more. 

"  Harel  and  Aufort  preceded  the  duke  in  silence  down  the  steps 
of  the  narrow  winding  staircase,  which  descended  to  a  postern  through 
the  raassy  walls  of  this  tower.  The  prince,  with  an  instinctive  hor- 
ror of  the  place,  and  of  the  depth  beneath  the  soil  to  which  the  steps 
were  leading  him,  began  to  think  they  were  not  conducting  him  before 
the  judges,  but  into  the  hands  of  murderers,  or  to  the  gloom  of  a  dun- 
geon. He  trembled  in  all  In's  limbs,  and  convulsively  drew  back  his 
foot,  as  he  addressed  his  guides  in  front— *  Where  are  you  conducting 
me  ? '  he  demanded  with  a  stifled  voice.  *  If  it  is  to  bury  me  alive 
in  a  dungeon,  I  would  rather  die  this  instant.' 

"  *  Sir,'  replied  Harel,  turning  round,  'follow  me,  and  summon 
up  all  your  courage.' 

**  The  prince  partly  comprehended  him,  and  followed. 

**  They  at  length  issued  from  the  winding  staircase  through  a  low 
postern,  which  opened  on  the  bottom  of  the  moat,  and  continued 
walking  for  some  time  in  tlie  dark,  along  the  foot  of  the  lofty  walls 
of  the  fortress,  as  far  as  the  basement  of  the  Queen's  Pavilion.  When 
they  had  turned  the  angle  of  this  pavilion,  which  had  concealed 
another  part  of  the  moat  behind  its  walls,  the  prince  suddenly  found 
himself  in  front  of  the  detachment  of  troops  drawn  up  to  witness 
his  death.  The  firing  party  selected  for  the  execution  was  separated 
from  the  rest ;  and  the  barrels  of  their  muskets,  reflecting  the  dull 
light  of  some  lanterns  carried  by  a  few  of  the  attendants,  threw  a 
sinister  glare  on  the  moat,  the  massy  walls,  and  the  newly-dug  grave. 
The  prince  stopped,  at  a  sign  from  his  guides,  within  a  few  paces  of 
the  firing  party.  He  saw  his  fate  at  a  glance  ;  but  he  neither  trem- 
bled nor  turned  pale.  A  slight  and  chilling  rain  was  falling  from  a 
gloomy  sky,  and  a  melancholy  silence  reigned  throughout  the  moat. 
Nothing  disturbed  the  horror  of  the  scene  but  the  whispering  and 
shuffling  feet  of  a  few  groups  of  oflScers  and  soldiers  who  had  col- 
lected upon  the  parapets  above,  and  on  the  drawbridge  which  led 
into  the  forest  of  Vincennes. 

"  Adjutant  Pelle,  who  commanded  the  detachment,  advanced 
with  his  eyes  lowered  towards  the  prince.  He  held  in  his  hand 
the  sentence  of  the  military  commission,  which  he  read  in  a  low  dull 
voice,  but  perfectly  intelligible.  The  prince  listened,  without  making 
an  observation  or  losing  his  firmness.  He  seemed  to  have  collected 
in  an  instant  all  his  courage,  and  all  the  military  heroism  of  his  race, 
to  shew  his  enemies  that  he  knew  how  to  die.     Two  feelings  alone 
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seemed  to  occupy  him  during  the  moment  of  intense  silence  which 
followed  the  reading  of  his  sentence ;  one  was  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
religion  to  soothe  his  last  struggle,  and  the  other  to  communicate 
his  dying  thoughts  to  her  he  was  going  to  leave  desolate  on  the  earths 

"  He  accordingly  asked  if  he  could  have  the  assistance  of  a  priest^ 
but  there  was  none  in  the  casde  ;  and  though  a  few  minutes  would 
suffice  to  call  the  cure  of  Vincennes,  they  were  too  much  pressed  for 
time,  and  too  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  night,  which  was  to 
cover  every  thing.  The  officers  nearest  to  him  made  a  sign  that  he 
must  renounce  this  consolation ;  and  one  brutal  fellow,  from  the  midst 
of  a  group,  called  out,  in  a  tone  of  irony,  '  Do  you  wish,  then,  to  die 
like  a  Capuchin  ? ' 

"  The  prince  raised  his  head  with  an  air  of  indignation,"  and 
turning  towards  the  group  of  officers  and  gendarmes  who  had  ac- 
companied him  to  the  ground,  he  asked  in  a  loud  voice,  if  there  wa» 
any  one  amongst  them  willing  to  do  him  one  last  service.  Lieutenant 
Noirot  advanced  from  the  group  and  approached  him,  thus  suffici- 
ently evincing  his  intention.  The  prince  said  a  few  words  to  him  in 
a  low  voice ;  and  Noirot,  turning  towards  the  side  occupied  by  the 
troops,  said,  *  Gentlemen,  have  any  of  you  got  a  pair  of  scissors 
about  you  ?  *  The  gendarmes  searched  their  cartridge-boxes,  and  a 
pair  of  scissors  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand  to  the  prince.  He  took 
off  his  cap,  cut  off  one  of  the  locks  of  his  hair,  drew  a  letter  from  hi» 
pocket  and  a  ring  from  his  finger  ;  then  folding  the  hair,  die  letter, 
and  the  ring  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  he  gave  the  litde  packet,  his  sole 
inheritance,  to  Lieutenant  Noirot,  charging  him,  in  the  name  of  pity 
for  his  situation  and  his  death,  to  send  them  to  the  young  Princess 
Charlotte  de  Rohan,  at  Ettenheim. 

**  This  love-message  being  thus  confided,  he  collected  himself  for 
a  moment,  with  his  hands  joined,  to  offer  up  a  last  prayer,  and  in  a 
low  voice  recommended  his  soul  to  God.  He  then  made  five  or  six 
paces  to  place  himself  in  front  of  the  firing  party,  whose  loaded 
muskets  he  saw  glimmering  at  a  short  distance.  The  light  of  a  large 
lantern,  containing  several  candles,  placed  upon  the  little  wall  that 
stood  over  the  open  grave,  gleamed  full  upon  him,  and  lighted  the 
aim  of  the  soldiers.  The  firing  party  retired  a  few  paces  to  a  proper 
distance,  the  adjutant  gave  the  word  to  fire,  and  the  young  prince, 
as  if  struck  by  a  thunderbolt,  fell  upon  the  earth  without  a  cry  and 
•  without  a  struggle.  At  that  moment  the  clock  of  the  castle  struck 
the  hour  of  three. 

"  Hullin  and  his  colleagues  were  waiting  in  the  vestibule  of 
HareFs  quarters  for  their  carriage  to  convey  them  back  to  Paris,  and 
were  talking  with  some  bitterness  of  Savary's  refusal  to  transmit  their 
letter  to  his  master,  when  an  unexpected  explosion,  resounding  from 
the  moat  of  the  forest-gate,  made  them  start  and  tremble,  and  taught 
them  that  judges  should  never  reckon  upon  anything  but  justice  and 
their  own  conscience.  This  still  small  voice  pursued  them  through 
their  lives.     The  Duke  d'Enghien  was  no  more. 

"  His  dog,  which  had  followed  him  into  the  moat,  yelled  when  he 
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saw  him  fall,  and  threw  himself  on  the  body  of  his  master.  It  was 
with  difficulty  the  poor  animal  could  be  torn  away  from  the  spot  and 
given  to  one  of  the  prince's  servants,  who  took  him  to  the  Princess 
Charlotte, — the  only  messenger  from  that  tomb  where  slept  the  hap- 
less victim  whom  she  never  ceased  to  deplore.*' 


PEOTESTANT  JUSTICE  AND  ROYAL  CLEMENCY. 

Statement  of  Facts  relative  to  the  Case  of  Mr.  William  Weale^ 
Master  of  the  Poor-School  at  Islington,     Richardsons. 

There  exists  a  popular  delusion  to  the  effect  that  Protes-» 
tantism,  which,  arrayed  in  a  plain  hat,  coat,  and  trousers, 
is  the  deadly  foe  and  unscrupulous  assailant  of  Catholics,  be- 
comes the  very  type  of  all  that  is  just,  honourable,  candid, 
and  Christian,  when  seated  on  the  bench  of  a  police-office. 
This  delusion  extends  even  to  the  "  gentlemen  of  the  jury." 
We  find  ourselves  imagining  that  a  dozen  country  squires 
or  London  shopkeepers,  who  in  their  dining-rooms  or  back- 
parlours  can  scarcely  restrain  their  tongues  within  the  bounds 
of  decency  at  the  mention  of  the  Catholic  Church,  are  trans- 
formed into  the  beau-ideal  of  good  sense,  good  humour,  and 
truthfulness,  so  soon  as  the  door  of  the  jury-room  is  locked 
upon  them,  and  they  put  their  heads  together  to  find  a  bill, 
or  agree  on  a  verdict,  in  a  case  in  which  a  Catholic  is  the 
defendant. 

Alas  for  our  simplicity !  Is  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  commis- 
sion to  the  "  Great  Unpaid"  the  outward  sign  of  a  sacrament 
regenerating  the  soul  ?  Is  the  hot  air  of  an  assize-court  a 
species  of  purgatorial  fire,  cleansing  away  the  abominable 
passions  of  the  human  heart  ?  Fellow-Catholics,  believe  it 
not.  Human  nature  is  human  nature  still,  even  when  invested 
with  the  awful  prerogatives  of  justice.  Power  is  the  last  thing 
to  tame  the  unbridled  longings  of  our  foes.  If  they  will  strike 
us  in  their  private,  they  wiU  strike  us  virith  double  force  in 
their  judicial  capacity^  Justices  and  juries  in  England,  in  the 
year  1852,  are  the  legitimate  descendants  of  the  men  who  for 
800  years  have  judicially  murdered  us,  imprisoned  us,  given 
us  over  to  stripes,  to  fines,  to  confiscations,  and  to  torture.  Is 
human  nature  literally  regenerate  in  the  nineteenth  century  ? 
Is  the  world  become  the  friend  of  God  ?  What  has  occurred 
to  render  the  indescribable  enormities  perpetrated  for  three 
centuries  against  us,  in  the  sacred  names  of  law  and  justice, 
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and  wi^h  the  most  solemn  cant  of  hypocritical  perjury,  now  no 
longer  probable  or  possible  ? 

Doubtless  here  and  there  we  meet  with  a  just  magistrate, 
or,  still  more  marvellous,  an  unbiassed  jury.  The  wife  of 
Pontius  Pilate  himself  protested  against  the  murder  of  our 
blessed  Lord ;  a  murder,  be  it  remembered,  accompanied  with 
all  the  forms  and  professions  of  rigorous  justice.  All  Pro- 
testants are  not  the  children  of  Pilate  and  Jeffreys.  But  such 
men  are  rare,  and  we  cannot  count  upon  their  aid*  We  must 
lay  our  account  upon  being  mad6  to  suffer  in  every  possible 
case  in  which  the  iniquity  of  our  enemies  can  contrive  to  bring 
us  within  the  grasp  of  pretended  law  and  justice. 

If  we  want  an  example  of  what  we  may  all  of  us  look  for 
at  the  hands  of  jury,  witnesses,  counsel,  home-secretary,  and 
even  royalty  itself,  let  us  ponder  well  what  has  happened 
to  Mr.  William  Weale,  a  gentleman  who  but  six  months  ago 
filled  a  government  situation,  conferred  on  him  when  a  Pro- 
testant, but  who  has  been  so  foolish  as  to  exchange  Protest-* 
antism  for  Catholicism,  and  to  consider  that  it  is  better  to 
serve  God  by  teaching  and  ministering  to  the  poor,  himself 
becoming  a  poor  man,  than  to  enjoy  the  advantages  and  com- 
forts of  his  natural  station  in  life,  and  which  he  might  have 
enjoyed  without  one  stain  of  sin.  About  the  8th  of  last  July 
he  entered  on  his  duties  as  master  of  the  Islington  Catholic 
Poor-School,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Oakeley,  the  senior 
priest  of  the  mission,  for  some  time  previously  having  devoted 
three  evenings  in  every  week  to  the  religious  and  moral  in- 
struction of  poor  adults  in  the  same  district.  Three  weeks 
afterwards  he  corrected  an  extremely  ill-conditioned  little  boy 
for  thieving  and  lying,  with  no  extreme  severity  whatever,  A 
conspiracy,  however,  was  instantly  got  up  by  some  Protestants, 
against  the  wishes  of  the  boy's  parents.  Mr.  Weale  was 
brought  before  the  police-magistrate ;  on  his  trial,  Mr.  Clark- 
son,  the  barrister  retained  to  defend  him,  m,ade  no  defence 
whatever^  not  even  calling  the  witnesses  summoned  for  tho 
defence ;  and  Mr.  Weale  was  summarily  treated  as  a  scoundrel, 
and  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment  in  the  House  of 
Correction.  If  ever  there  was  an  innocent  man  victimised 
by  malice  and  the  incredible  conduct  of  the  person  who  had 
undertaken  his  defence,  Mr.  Weale  is  such  a  <iie.  The  entire 
facts  of  the  case  are  then  forwarded  to  Sir  G^iHrge  Grey,  the 
Home-Secretary,  with  a  prayer  that  the  Queen  will  remit  the 
iniquitous  sentence.  The  memorial  remains  unanswered  for 
nearly  a  month,  and  the  petition  is  then  refused  in  a  printed 
circular  !  Such  is  Protestant  justice  and  royal  clemency 
towards  us^ 
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Mr.  Oakelej  has  of  course  published  a  statement  of  the 
whfile  affair,  which  is  now  before  us.  We  make  the  following 
extracts  from  his  letter  to  Sir  G.  Grey,  to  shew  what  chance 
a  Catholic  has  from  his  fellow-countrymen.  About  the  8th 
of  last  July,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Weale  undertook  the  care  of 
the  Islington  Poor-School.  Three  weeks  afterwards  the  boy 
John  Farrell  was  whipped  by  him, 

"Yet  it  was  produced  in  evidence,  as  if  bearing  upon  Mr.  WealeV 
case,  ^at  cries  had  been  heard  from  the  school  for  eight  or  nine 
months  before  the  assault ;  and  this  allegation  (whether  true  or  not 
is  not  here  in  question)  was  brought  forward  by  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  between  the  verdict  and  the  sentence,  as  if  with  a  view 
^  aggravate  tlie  penalty.'* 

Mr.  ©akeley  then  continues: 

'*  Fp|  the  instruction  of  the  Catholic  poor,  Mr.  Weale's  energy 
of  charac|er,  kindness  of  disposition,  great  natural  talents,  extensive 
information*  and  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the  poor,  especially 
fit  bim.  To  myself  and  my  colleague  in  this  church  and  mission 
he  was  further  recommended  by  his  services  as  a  lay  visitor  in  our 
parochial  district ;  in  which  capacity  he  had  not  merely  gained  the 
confidence  of  our  people,  but  had  been  frequently  instrumental  in 
recoikciliog  differences  among  the  Irish  poor  which  threatened  the 
peace  of  ^e  neighbourhood,  so  as  to  have  received  on  one  occasion 
the  thankq  of  the  magistrate  on  the  bench,  and  repeatedly  those  of 
the  local  police. 

''  With  these  most  favourable  antecedents,  he  became  master  of 
the  Poor  Day-school  here,  as  already  stated,  about  the  8th  of  la^t 
July.  It  was  on  the  £lst  of  that  month  that  he  was  given  over  to 
the  police  by  the  witness  Hinchley,  on  a  charge  of  assaidting  the  boy 
John  Farrell. 

"  When  Mr.  Weale  informed  me  that  he  was  about  to  be  marched 
off  to  the  police-office,  I  looked  upon  the  matter  as  a  mere  trifle — 
the  effect  of  an  extensive  popular  feeling  against  Catholics,  which 
unhappily  prevails  in  this  neighbourhood.  Nor  did  this  impression 
Wear  off  when  I  found  that  he  was  to  re-appear  next  day,  to  obtain 
the  evidence  of  the  father  of  the  boy,  who  I  supposed  would  refuse, 
as  the  mother  had  already  done,  to  join  in  the  prosecution.  Though 
I  knew  neither  of  the  parents  even  by  name,  I  was  aware  of  the 
well-grounded  confidence  which  the  parents  generally  reposed  in 
Mr.  Weale's  management  of  their  children.  The  case,  however,  did 
not  end  there ;  for  Mr.  Weale  was  bound  over,  on  his  own  recog- 
nisances, to  appear  at  the  sessions  and  answer  to  any  charge  which 
might  be  made  against  him.  I  soon  became  aware  that  influences 
were  at  work  to  induce  the  parents  to  prosecute,  though  none  what- 
ever were  used  on  Mr.  Weale*s  side ;  but  I  was  also  told  that  the  pa- 
rents were  firm  in  their  resolution.  Other  circumstances  combined 
to  make  me  think  httle  of  the  matter.     No  report  of  the  police  case 
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appeared  in^^e  papers  for  two  days,  and  I  was  informed  that  the 
reporter 'in  court  made  light  of  it.  At  length,  on  the  third  day,  a 
report  Aid  appear  in  all  the  papers,  highly  coloured  in  its  tone,  in 
which,  among  other  inaccuracies,  the  witness  Hinchley  was  apparently 
represented  as  giving  testimony  on  oath,  whereas  he  was  not  sworn. 
The  next  day  a  leading  journal  took  the  matter  up  in  a  prominent 
article ;  founded  an  argument  upon  the  notion,  which  the  police  re- 
port had  favoured,  that  Mr*  Weale  was  a  priest  (the  fact  heing  that 
he  was  not  even  an  ecclesiastic),  and  used  a  great  deal  of  language 
calculated  in  the  highest  degree  to  inflame  the  public  mind.  The 
mistake  as  to  Mr.  Weale's  profession  was  immediately  contradicted 
from  authority ;  but  as  the  contradiction  did  not  appear  for  two  days^ 
time  was  given  to  circulate  the  untruth,  with  irritating  comments,  in 
all  the  Sunday  papers,  the  advertising  placards  of  which  drew  public 
attention  to  the  subject  in  this  as  in  other  neighbourhoods.  The  state- 
ment as  to  Mr.  Weale  being  a  priest,  often  as  it  has  been  contradicted, 
has  been  reproduced  in  a  Sunday  paper  even  since  his  trial.  The 
effect  of  all  this  agitation  was,  of  course,  to  stimulate  the  prosecution, 
and  to  produce  large  subscriptions  towards  the  expense  of  conducting 
it.  For  this  purpose,  too,  a  meeting  was  got  up  in  the  borough.  The 
extent  and  virulence  of  the  feeling  will  appear  from  the  four  speci- 
mens which  I  send  (A.  B.  C.  D.)  of  the  anonymous  letters  which 
poured  in  upon  the  clergy  of  this  church  on  the  days  immediately 
following  the  appearance  of  the  newspaper  articles  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  and  founded,  as  will  be  seen,  upon  the  first  of  them.  I  have 
sent  these  letters  as  they  are,  because,  as  will  be  seen,  the  language 
used  by  them  is  too  shocking  to  be  even  transcribed.  They  contaiii' 
the  most  abominable  charges,  and  threaten  bodily  injury.  I  beg  at- 
tention especially  to  the  postscript  of  that  marked  D.  These  letters 
will  serve  to  shew  what  kind  of  influences  were  at  work  to  urge  on^ 
the  prosecution,  in  which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  parochial 
authorities  were  most  unwilling  to  engage. 

'^  But  indeed  the  learned  judge  himself  bore  witness  in  his  charge 
to  the  jury  to  the  prevalence  of  such  a  feeling,  and  manifested  (I  am 
sure  with  the  best  and  kindest  intention)  his  apprehension  that  the 
case  might  be,  or  had  been,  prejudiced  by  it. 

"  Here,  too,  I  am  led  to  notice  another  observation  of  the  learned 
judge,  bearing  intimately  upon  the  subject  of  this  prejudice.  The 
learned  judge  remarked  that,  whereas  in  ordinary  cases  the  assent 
of  the' parents  would  be  necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
suit,  in  this,  for  '  reasons  which  might  be  guessed,'  that  consent  was 
not  forthcoming,  and  need  not  be  required.  He  alluded  to  '  pecu- 
liar circumstances  in  this  case,*  &c.  If  the  learned  judge  possibly 
intended  to  suggest  that  some  ecclesiastical  influence  or  other  had 
been  used  in  order  to  deter  the  parents  from  prosecuting,  I  am  bound 
to  declare  (always  as  upon  my  oath),  and  I  do  accordingly  declare, 
in  every  sense  of  which  the  words  are  capable,  that  there  are  two,  and 
two  only,  priests  attached  to  this  mission,  of  whom  I  am  the  senior  ; 
that  for  myself,  1  have  never  either  directly  or  indirectly,  nor  (to  the 
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best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief)  bas  my  colleague,  sifid  a  single 
word  to  either  parent  of  the  boy  Farrell  of  a  nature  to  deter,  or  dis- 
suade, or  discourage  them  from  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Weale ;  that 
as  to  the  father  of  the  boy,  I  never,  to  my  knowledge,  even  saw  him, 
and  that  I  never  spoke  to  the  mother  but  once,  which  was  on  the 
evening  of  the  25th  of  last  July  (four  days  after  the  assault),  when 
she  visited  me  to  complain  of  the  treatment  she  had  received  in  being 
*  called  a  brute  by  the  magistrate.'  Upon  that  occasion  I  saw  her 
in  company  with  two  other  gentlemen,  who  could  attest  that,  while 
I  used  no  word  to  increase  her  exasperation,  neither  did  I  say  a  syl- 
lable against  any  course  which  she  and  her  husband  might  have  wished 
to  adopt,  though  in  fact  she  declared  their  resolution  to  do  nothing. 

"  Reverting  now  to  the  case  itself.  The  boy  John  Farrell  was 
taken  within  four  days  after  the  flogging  to  Mr.  Clifton,  a  distin- 
guished surgeon  residing  at  38  Cross  Street,  Islington,  who  pronounced 
the  injuries  upon  the  boy's  person  to  he  so  trifling  as  not  to  justify  any 
prosecution  of  Mr,  Weale,  It  was  the  party  interested  in  the  prose- 
cution who  took  the  boy  to  Mr.  Clifton.  Mr.  Clifton,  moreover,  has 
since  stated  that  he  has  frequently  known  boys  to  be  far  more  severely 
logged  than  John  Farrell  in  the  Protestant  school  of  this  parish,  with 
which  he  was  once  connected,  without  any  complaint  of  severity 
having  been  made.  Moreover,  Mr.  Hutchison,  one  of  the  medical 
gentlemen  employed  by  the  parochial  authorities  of  Islington,  was 
also  consulted  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution  as  to  the  state  of  the 
boy,  and  refused  to  give  any  opinion.  There  are  other  medical 
gentlemen  usually  employed  by  the  parish  who  were  not  consulted 
upon  the  boy's  case.  The  only  medical  testimony  given  on  the  trial 
was  that  of  the  witness  Huddlestone,  a  surgeon  not  known  in  this 
neighbourhood,  who  was  not  properly  consulted  at  all,  but  being,  as 
appears,  on  terms  with  Hinchley  (vide  an  advertisement  in  the  Times 
of  September  25th,  26th,  or  27th),  volunteered  an  examination  of  the 
boy  on  July  29th,  eight  days  after  the  flogging,  Mr.  Clifton  has 
declared  to  me,  in  company  with  another  gentleman  (whose  address 
I  send),  that  Huddlestone's  evidence  is  in  complete  disagreement 
with  the  result  of  his  own  examination  of  the  boy  four  days  previ- 
ously; and  although,  having  been  consulted  on  the  other  side,  he 
will  not  at  present  give  me  a  certificate  to  this  effect,  yet  he  is  ready 
to  certify  to  it,  if  his  evidence  would  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Weale's  release. 

**  But  further ;  on  Saturday,  the  26th  of  July  (t.  e,  five  days  after 
the  flogging,  and  three  days  before  Huddlestone' s  examination  of  the 
hoy\  I  took  the  boy  Farrell,  first  to  Dr.  Charles  James  Fox,  of  30 
New  Broad  Street,  and  subsequently,  in  Dr.  Fox's  company,  to  Mr. 
John  Hilton,  resident  in  the  same  street,  surgeon  of  Guy's  Hospital, 
both  of  whom  conjointly  examined  the  boy  in  my  presence,  from 
head  to  foot,  at  Mr.  Hilton's  house  (Dr.  Fox  having  previously  ex- 
amined him  at  his  home),  and  declared  separately  and  together,  that 
the  discoloration  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back  was  not,  in  their 
judgment^  caused  by  an  instrument  at  all^  but  by  the  hand  (which  the 
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schoolmaster  had  never  used  upon  the  boy)  ;  and  in  this  respect  I 
should  observe  that  their  evidence  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  Clifton, 
With  regard  to  a  scratch  which  appeared  on  the  boy*s  leg,  Dr.  Fox 
has  a  distinct  recollection  of  his  having  said  that  it  was  produced  by 
the  whip  of  a  cab  or  omnibus  driver,  and  the  same  thing  was  said 
previously  by  the  boy  to  others  in  my  presence.  Both  Dr.  Fox  and 
Mr.  Hilton  agreed  in  pronouncing  that  the  injuries,  however  occa- 
sioned, were  not  serious*  The  boy  was  all  the  time  in  perfect  healthy 
and  returned  to  the  school  as  usual  the  morning  after  the  day  of  Mr, 
Weale's  apprehension^  which  was  the  day  of  the  alleged  assault. 

<'  Both  Dr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Hilton  have  since  declared  to  me  that 
they  could  have  completely  contradicted  Huddlestone's  medical  evi- 
dence, had  they  been  called.  They  were  both  subpoenaed,  and  in 
court, 

"  It  may  seem  strange — and  I  can  account  for  the  fact  no  other- 
wise than  by  supposing  that  it  was  felt  impossible  to  contend  against 
a  deep  and  extensive  prejudice — that  facts  so  material  to  the  case 
as  those  which  I  here  vouch,  were  not  produced  at  the  trial.  The 
whole  case  was  laid  before  the  legal  adviser,  several  witnesses  (in- 
cluding Dr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Hilton)  were  subpoenaed  and  in  court,  when^ 
to  the  astonishment  of  Mr.  Weale's  friends,  the  defence  was  virtually 
abandoned,  and  not  a  single  witness  was  called  on  his  behalf." 

Such  has  been  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Weale  at  the  hands 
of  the  boasting,  vain-glorious  law  of  England.  And  we  may 
rest  assured  that,  as  time  goes  on,  the  history  of  Catholicism 
in  this  country  will  present  one  continued  series  of  such  out-- 
rages.  Not  one  of  us  is  safe.  Labouring  men,  tradesmen,, 
gentlemen,  and  ladies  too,  going  about  our  daily  duties,  minis- 
tering to  the  poor,  the  sick,  or  the  miserable, — we  may  say 
some  little  word,  or  take  some  trivial  step,  which  will  be 
caught  up  by  the  enemies  of  our  faith,  misrepresented,  and 
made  the  ground  for  a  sham  trials  or  a  violent  mob-attack» 
Catholics  of  Great  Britain,  then,  we  say  again,  trust  none  but 
your  God !  Your  friends  are  few,  your  enemies  are  Iegion.r 
The  devil  is  trembling  for  his  own,  and  he  will  spare  no  means 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  those  who  are  undermining  his 
power.  We  are  fallen  on  vronderful  times ;  and  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  our  forefathers  were  subject,  and  from  which 
vre  have  had  a  brief  breathing-time,  are  being  renewed.  From 
small  beginnings  they  may  go  on  advancing  to  a  ferocity  which 
now  we  can  scarcely  realise.  Even  as  it  is,  while  popular 
feeling  remains  thus  exasperated,  there  is  not  one  of  us  who, 
while  silently  and  humbly  performing  his  duties  as  a  Christian^ 
may  not  find  himself  suddenly  transformed  into  a  confessor 
for  Christ's  sake. 
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SHORT  NOTICES. 

Dr.  Kenrick,  the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  has  added  to  his  many 
claims  on  the  thanks  of  his  fellow -Catholics  a  completion  of  his 
version  of  the  New  Testament  (Dunigan,  New  York).  It  is  im- 
possible in  a  brief  notice  to  discuss  its  merits  in  detail ;  but  its  utility 
to  the  general  reader  of  Scripture  may  be  estimated  from  the  character 
of  the  learned  author's  translation  of  the  four  Gospels. 

M.  Condon,  of  the  Univers,  has  published  an  English  version 
of  his  spirited  and  clever  Letter  to  Mr,  Gladstone,  in  answer  to  his 
Two  Letters  to  Lord  Aberdeen  (Dolman),  which  wiU  be  read  with 
considerable  profit  by  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  conduct  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  and  the  recent  violent  attacks  upon  him. 

The  Lenten  Manual  and  Companion  for  Passion  Time  and  Holy 
Week,  translated  and  compiled  by  Dr.  Walsh,  Bishop  of  Halifax 
(Dunigan),  contains  instructions,  prayers,  and  meditations,  from 
Bourdaloue,  Berthier,  Povion,  and  by  Dr.  Walsh  himself.  They  will 
be  most  useful  to  English  as  well  as  American  Catholics. 

Mr.  Maclachlan*8  clever  pamphlet,  The  Rock  (Dolman),  is  a 
reply  to  a  Scotch  Presbyterian's  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  Papal  in- 
fallibility, Mr.  Maclachlan  is  an  energetic  and  vigorous  writer,  with 
a  keen  sense  of  the  follies  and  impertinences  of  men  like  Dr.  Lee, 
on  whom  he  executes  very  summary  justice. 

Mr.  Appleyard*s  Welsh  Sketches  (Darling)  contain  a  great  deal 
of  curious  matter  on  a  subject  little  known  to  ordinary  readers.  They 
are  worthy  Of  a  nook  in  the  Catholic's  historical  library,  notwithstand- 
ii^  the  uniqOft  opinions  of  their  author. 

The  geniuB  of  Mr.  Cannon,  author  of  Poems  Dramatic  and  Mis- 
eeUanecus  (Dunigan),  is  unequal  to  tragedy.  His  shorter  poema 
are  pleasing  and  devout.  The  author  is  a  good  Catholic ;  but  the 
sentiment  of  such  verses  as  **  A  Sunday  in  the  Coontry'*  is  scarcely 
what  it  should  be. 

We  should  call  attention  to  one  of  the  last-published  Clifton 
Tracts,  for  distribution  at  the  present  season :  **  Christmas  Day ; 
whose  Birdiday  is  it  V  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  yet  issued. 
The  Tract  on  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  also  excellent. 
*'  How  Antichrist  keeps  Christmas,"  one  of  the  early  Tracts,  should 
ako  not  be  forgotten  just  now» 

The  second  volume  of  Miw  Strickland's  Queens  of  Scotland 
(Blackwood),  completes  the  life  of  Margaret  of  Lorraine,  and  con- 
tains that  of  Margaret  Douglas.  We  shall  return  at  length  to  the 
series  as  soon  as  the  next  volume,  which  brings  Miss  Strickland  to 
Queen  Mary  Stuart,  is  ready. 

Those  who  would  see  Protestantism  with  the  cap- and -bells 
should  open  the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery's  Church  of  the  Invisible 
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(Darling).  Mr.  Montgomery  probably  has  a  meaning,  at  least  some- 
times, and  when  he  writes  prose ;  but  the  most  intelligibly  expressed 
idea  we  have  been  able  to  discover  is,  that  Popery  comes  from  the 
Devil.  As  to  his  "  poetry,"  with  which  his  prose  is  largely  illustrated, 
were  Mr.  Montgomery  a  critic  as  well  as  a  maker  of  books,  he  would 
term  it  ^*  blazing  bombast"  and  "  sounding  sentimentalism."  Yet 
this  author  is  the  Dante  of  the  "  religious  world," 


THE  PANTHEON. 


The  following  is  the  history  of  the  desecrated  church  just  restored  by 
Louis  Napoleon  to  the  service  of  religion.  It  was  desipied  by  J.  6. 
Soufflot  in  1767,  but  the  first  stone  of  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  dome  was' 
not  laid  by  Kin^  Louis  XV.  until  the  6th  of  September,  1764.  The 
principal  m9ade  is  imitated  from  the  Pantheon  of  Rome.  The  church 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Genevieve.  The  National  Assembly,  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1791,  changed  the  destination  of  the  building,  by  decreeing  that 
it  should  become  the  burial-place  of  Frenchmen  illustrious  by  talent, 
virtue,  or  public  services.  Ail  the  signs  which  characterise  a  religious 
edifice  were  in  consequence  removed,  and  replaced  by  symbols  of  Liberty 
and  the  Republic;  and  the  inscription  in  bronze  letters  was  placed  on  the 
front,  ^-^Aux  Grands  Hommes  la  Patrie  reconnaissanteJ^  The  honours 
of  the  Pantheon  were  awarded  to  Mirabeau,  who  died  on  the  2d  of  April, 
1791.  By  decrees  of  the  11th  of  July  and  16th  of  October  of  that  year, 
the  same  honours  were  conferred  on  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  In  virtue 
of  a  decree  of  the  2l8t  of  September,  1793,  the  body  of  Marat  was  trans* 
ferred  to  the  Pantheon,  and  that  of  Mirabeau  was  withdrawn.  But 
after  the  afiair  of  the  9th  Thermidor,  an  ii.  (July  27,  1794),  the  remains 
of  Marat  were  taken  from  the  Pantheon  and  thrown  into  the  common 
sewer  of  Montmartre.  The  National  Convention,  on  the  20th  Pluviose, 
an  III.  (February  8, 1796),  decreed  that  the  honours  of  the  Pantheon 
could  only  be  accorded  to  a  citizen  ten  years  after  his  death.  Napoleon, 
by  decree  of  the  20th  of  February,  1806,  enacted  that  the  Pantheon 
should  be  restored  to  public  worship,  but  still  retain  the  destination 
fixed  by  the  National  Assembly.  The  inscription,  however,  '^  Aux 
Orands  Hammes  la  Patrie  reconnaissante"  was  only  re-established 
after  the  accession  of  King  Louis  Philippe.  Under  his  Majesty  consi- 
derable works  were  undertaken,  and  at  this  moment  the  building  is 
entirely  finished,  with  the  exception  of  placing  bronze  doors  in  the  naves. 
The  cost  of  the  edifice  altogether  has  exceeded  25,000,000  fir. 
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To  Correspondents. 

A  Convert.— We  fear  we  cannot  insert  the  verses,  though  they  are  very 
pleasing, 

Catholiqus, — We  have  not  heen  able  to  find  room  for  the  communica- 
tion,  hut  will  do  so,. if  possible. 

Correspondents  who  require  answers  in  private  are  requested  to  send 
their  complete  address,  a  precaution  not  always  observed. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

All  communications  must  be  postpaid.  Communications  respecting 
Advertisements  must  be  addressed  to  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Burks  and 
Lambert. 
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A  CATHOLIC  JOURNAL  AND  REVIEW. 
Vol.  IX.  FEBRUARY  1852.  Part  L. 

MONSIGNOR  PARISIS  ON  CATHOLIC  JOURNALISM. 

[There  are  few  subjects  of  greater  practical  importance  and  delicacy 
at  the  present  day  than  the  position^  duties,  and  rights  of  Catholic 
journalists.  Many  o^  our  readers  must  often  have  turned  their 
thoughts  to  the  subject,  and  have  probably  felt  with  ourselves  the 
difficulty  of  exactly  defining  the  limits  which  Catholic  orthodoxy 
and  discipline  prescribe  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  possessed  by 
the  periodical  press, — powers  so  pregnant  for  good  or  for  evil,  and 
lo  which  a  certain  homage  is  paid,  and  a  certain  recognition  inces- 
santly granted,  evcR  by  tiiose  who  are  most  jealous  of  their  exercise, 
and  most  anxionsr  to  restrain  them  within  the  closest  possible  limits. 
It  has  occurred  to  us  that  we  shall  be  doing  some  service  to  the 
cause  of  Catholic  order  and  charity,  if  we  offer  to  our  readers  the 
sentiments  of  one  of  the  most  able,  most  fair,  and  most  respected 
of  the  French  episcopate,  on  this  difficult  and  momentous  subject. 
While  Bishop  of  Langres,  Monsignor  Parisis,  in  his  Cos  de  Con- 
science, entered  into  the  question  of  Catholic  journalism  with  all  his 
usual  candour  and  vigour  of  thought ;  and  though  his  remarks  have 
a  special  bearing  on  French  affairs,  yet  they  embody  so  lucid  an 
exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  Catholic  journalism  should  be 
every  where  conducted,  that  they  cannot  be  read  without  profit  by 
all  Catholics.  They  have  further  this  great  advantage,  that  they 
bear  no  reference  to  any  thing  which  has  ever  taken  place  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel,  and  therefore  cannot  be  taken  as  applying  to 
any  individual  amongst  ourselves.  Without  further  prologue,  there- 
fore, we  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  translation.] 

I.  Points  on  which  the  rights  and  duties  of  journalists  are 
certain^  and  in  a  manner  unrestricted* 

First,  then,  we  may  say  that  religious  journalism  has  the 
undoubted  right  of  drawing  attention  to  whatever  in  any  pub- 
lication is  formally  contrary  to  Christian  faith  and  morality, 
whether  such  publication  be  the  work  of  an  individual  or  come 
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out  under  the  sanction  of  the  state.  Thus,  for  instance;  the 
Catholic  journals  have  been  perfectly  justified  in  those  con- 
tinual and  vigorous  attacks  which  they  have  directed  agaifist 
the  University,  Whenever  there  is  real  ground  for  these 
attacks,  they  may  in  all  good  conscience  be  publicly  made, 
and  sometimes  even  ought  to  be  so.  If,  for  instance,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  tamper  with  the  faith  of  youth,  either  on 
the  part  of  individual  professors  or  by  means  of  the  Univer* 
sity  books,  and  all  endeavours  to  remedy  this  evil  by  other 
means  have  failed,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  religions  journal 
to  denounce  such  proceedings  to  families ;  although  being  a 
question  of  orthodoxy  it  belongs  more  essentially  to  the 
Chutch,  for  we  are  here  speaking  only  of  cases  where  error 
undoubtedly  exists. 

Now  if  jounialism  has  the  right  to  undertake  the  defence 
of  our  dogmas  when  assailed  in  public  institutions,  how  shomid 
you  withhold  from  it  the  liberty  of  discussing  and  maintaining 
them  against  the  writings  of  private  individuals  ?  This  is  the 
very  end  of  its  existence,  and,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  it,  the 
object  of  its  mission.  On  this  point  there  is  room  for  neither 
doubt  nor  controversy. 

Thus,  every  writer  who  presumes  to  attack  the  truths  of 
faith,  to  throw  suspicion  or  ridicule  upon  its  institutions  and 
practices,  and  to  thwart  the  ministrations  of  its  priests,  nay 
who  even  unintentionally  diverges  from  the  true  doctrine  c^ 
the  Church,  by  that  circumstance  alone  justly  falls  under  the 
censure  of  the  Catholic  journal.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  journalist  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
ifv'ith  the  matter  of  which  he  has  to  treat  in  combating  error; 
and  indeed  it  is  a  great  advantage  for  all  that  he  should  be 
thus  obliged  to  make  such  subjects  his  study,  as  we  shall  pre^ 
sently  see ;  besides  which  it  is  his  duty  practically  to  give  due 
weight  to  pinidential  considerations,  and  to  choose  his  oppor- 
tunity with  discretion;  but  of  this  we  shall  speak  presently; 
what  we  wish  now  to  insist  upon  is,  that  the  right  itself  is  in- 
contestable. A  simple  layman  may  in  all  good  conscience 
assail  such  writers ;  he  may  criticise  not  the  matter  alone,  but 
even  the  form,  in  order  the  better  to  render  such  works  dia- 
tasteful  to  their  readers :  for  Vvhere  these  publications  obtain 
an  entrance  into  families,  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  real 
domestic  foes,  wolves  entered  into  the  sheep-fold ;  bnd  you 
know  it  is  a  charity  to  cry  "  wolf*  when  he  has  got  amony  tfe 
sheep.  All  this  may  be  applied  with  still  wider  latitude  in  the 
case  of  parliamentary  orators  who  display  their  hostility  to  our 
religion. 

For  a  similar  reason  journalists  may  review  Oatbolic  wxMiosry 
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in  order  to  examine  their  merits  and  comment  upon  them,  and 
to  discuss  the  points  of  dogma,  morality,  or  discipline  of  which 
they  treat.  As  long  aa  they  do  this  quite  in  an  abstract  man- 
ner, without  personal  allusions,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  them 
the  light,  provided  always  they  adhere  to  sound  doctrine,  of  in- 
structing and  edifying  their  readers.  .  To  say  that  in  so  doing 
they  intrude  into  the  pastoral  office,  is  a  frivolous  charge,  and 
such  as  no  one  would  attempt  to  advance  in  so  many  words. 

But.  the  objection  is  brought  forward  in  another  shape : 
persons  cry  out  against  tlie  abuses  resulting  from  journalists 
haodling  these  questions;  abuses  which  thev  assert  to  be  so 
frequent,  and  indeed  so  utterly  unavoidable,  that  the  mis- 
chief that  is  caused  outweighs  all  possible  advantage.  Tiiey 
maintain  that  the  majority  of  writers  who  take  upon  them- 
selves to  publish  so-called  religious  articles,  not  having  gone 
through  any  theological  study,  are  always  in  danger  of  com-, 
promising  the  great  truths  of  faith,  to  the  serious  injury  of  re- 
ligion. 1 1  is  further  said,  that  journalists  always  prefer  selecting 
questions  of  present  interest,  and  by  mixing  up  personal  remarks 
ifitii  discussions  in  themselves  of  an  abstract  character,  call  up 
new  adversaries  to  the  holy  cause,  of  which  they  are  the  sup- 
posed defenders.  Finally,  it  is  asserted,  and  particular  stress  is 
laid  upon  this  point,  that  most  of  the  religious  questions  which 
at  the  present  day  interest  the  public,  for  whom  journalists 
write,  are  much  more  of  a  practical  than  of  a  speculative  cha- 
raeter ;  that  many  of  them  are  subjects  of  controversy  among 
the  priests,  and  even  among  the  bishops  themselves ;  that  some 
are  of  a  very  perplexing  and  delicate  nature ;  and  that  when 
laymen  come  to  embroil  matters  still  further  by  intruding 
their  opinions,  taken  up  after  little  reflection  and  often 
violently  expressed,  they  can  but  injure  the  Church,  without 
benefiting'  her  in  any  way. 

Such,  in  substance,  are  the  objections  advanced  against  re- 
ligious journalism;  and  they  are  very  loudly  urged  and  very 
seriously  felt  by  persons  entitled  to  much  respect.  In  the 
succeeding  paragraph  we  shall  examine  that  portion  of  these 
objections  to  which  an  unqualified  answer  cannot  be  given; 
but  as  we  are  now  speaking  only  of  undoubted  rights  and 
duties,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  make  the  following  remarks  in 
reply. 

U  The  abuse  of  a  right  does  not  destroy  its  existence. 
Now  it  is  certain  that  every  Catholic  possesses  the  right  to 
repel  known  error  by  such  means  as  he  thinks  best,  and  to 
profess  his  faith  by  his  writings,  whenever  he  judges  such  a 
course  to  be  beneficial  to  himself  or  to  others,  unless  tiie  Church 
.piisiuvely  imposes  silence  on  him. 
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2.  In  combating  error,  as  well  as  in  setting  forth  the  trudi^ 
laymen  ought  to  lend  their  assistance  when  the  clergy  do  not 
suffice  for  the  work.  Now  it  is  certain  that  at  the  present  day 
the  clergy  could  not  undertake  to  edit  all  present  and  future 
religious  journals,  of  which  moreover,  considering  the  actual 
state  of  public  feeling,  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  for 
them  to  assume  the  whole  moral  responsibility. 

3.  Ignorance  in  religious  matters,  and  indifference,  its 
inevitable  result,  are  undoubtedly  the  two  great  plagues  of 
our  day.  Now  it  is  certain  that  in  the  present  state  of  things 
there  is  nothing  better  calculated,  in  the  long-run,  to  remedy 
the  evil  in  the  masses  of  the  population  than  religious  journal- 
ism. Without  it,  the  greater  number  of  Catholic  questions 
would  no  longer  be  even  mooted  in  the  world,  whereas  in 
consequence  of  its  existence  they  are  necessarily  studied ;  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  lay  editors,  who  may  probably  make 
a  few  blunders  at  starting,  but  who,  needing  as  they  do  the 
countenance  of  the  clergy,  will  soon  take  care  to  make  them- 
selves competently  acquainted  with  such  subjects;  they  will 
be  studied,  in  the  next  place,  by  the  lay  subscribers  to  these 
journals,  who,  generally  speaking,  would  never  have  the  reso- 
lution to  open  a  theological  work,  but  who  will  willingly  give 
their  attention  to  some  occasional  theological  discussion  intro- 
duced into  the  columns  of  a  journal ;  they  will  even  be  studied 
by  lay  writers  inimical  to  religion,  who  being  sometimes  under 
the  necessity  of  engaging  in  dispute  with  the  I'eligious  periodi- 
cals, would  expose  themselves  to  the  mortification  of  making 
gross  mistakes  if  they  did  not  study  their  adversaries'  doctrines. 

The  natural  and  inevitable  result,  then,  of  religious  discus- 
sions in  Catholic  journals,  is  to  draw  all  minds  towards  some 
species  of  study  of  our  holy  doctrines.  Now  when  we  reflect 
that  it  is  the  absence  of  this  stud}',  and  the  repugnance  with 
which  it  is  regarded,  which  has  caused  France  to  fell  into  the 
degrading  darkness  of  materialism ;  when  we  say  to  ourselves, 
deeply  feeling  the  truth  of  what  we  say,  that  religion  needs 
only  to  be  known,  because  if  there  be  but  real  sincerity  of 
heart,  knowledge  leads  to  love,  and  love  to  practice, — can  any 
one  wonder  that  we  should  encourage  with  all  our  might  6o 
powerful  a  means  offered  to  us  by  divine  Providence  for  the 
moral  and  Christian  regeneration  of  the  people  ? 

It  is  asserted  that  many  evils  attend  religious  journalism. 
Who  questions  it  ?  Every  thing  in  this  wretched  world  has  its 
evils ;  but  what  are  these  inconveniences  of  detail  compared  to 
the  immense  advantage  which  results  ?  Can  we  purchase  so 
great  a  benefit  too  dearly  ?  Besides,  we  may  be  sure  of  orte 
thing :   if  this  journalism  is  encouraged  by  lawful  authority. 
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practice  will  diminish  Uie  evils,  aud  by  practice  also  its  bene- 
ficial fruits  will  become  more  abundant  and  precious.  Ail 
things  here  below  ripen  in  the  end ;  and  every  one  may  have 
remarked  how  much  certain  Catholic  journals  have  lately  gained 
in  moderation,  talent,  knowledge,  and  weight. 

IL  Upon  what  points  these  rights  and  duties  are  uncertain 
or  restricted. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  most  delicate  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  may  clearly  perceive  that  we  are  placed  between  two 
dangers  of  considerable  magnitude. 

On  the  one  hand,  to  permit  lay  journalism  to  intrude  and 
declaim  within  the  very  sanctuary ;  this  would  be  to  authorise 
a  manifest  irregularity,  possibly  even  sacrilegious  in  its  charac- 
ter. On  the  other  hand,  to  deny  sincere  and  fervent  Catholics 
all  active  share  in  a  battle  which  our  enemies  not  unfrequently 
proceed  to  wage  against  us,  so  to  say,  upon  the  very  steps  of 
the  altar ;  this  would,  perhaps,  be  to  betray  the  interests  of 
religion  in  another  direction. 

The  safest  course,  no  doubt>  would  be  that  religious  journals 
should  be  called  to  this  pious  work  by  the  bishops,  and  in  every 
thing  be  directed  by  those  to  whom  alone  it  was  said,  "  JEuntes 
docete''  But  then  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  journal  would 
fall  upon  the  bishops ;  the  bishops  would  be  its  directors,  and 
almost  its  chief  editors,  which,  at  least  under  present  circum- 
stances, is  utterly  impossible. 

If,  then,  religious  journalism  does  not  receive  the  power  of 
discussing  what  properly  appertains  to  the  government  of  the 
Church  by  an^  express  and  canonical  mission,  it  must  hold 
such  power  either  in  virtue  of  some  tacit  concession  or  by 
natural  right ;  for  our  Lord  having  exclusively  and  personally 
charged  the  bishops  with  the  office  of  directing  the  Church  of 
God^  none  else  can,  without  the  guilt  of  usurpation,  interfere 
in  this  function,  especially  if  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  criticising 
or  obstructing  its  exercise,  unless  he  can  plead  in  his  justifica- 
tion some  right  or  other  real  and  sufficient. 

Now  we  will  say  at  once,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  hut  that 
this  right  does  exist  in  certain  cases,  ijay  may  even  become  on 
occasions  an  imperative  duty :  for  instance,  if  (which  God  for- 
bid!) the  pastor  of  the  flock,  the  bishop  himself,  should  swerve 
from  the  right  path  in  his  direction  of  it ;  if  he  were  evidently 
taking  the  road  towards  schism^  and  it  had  consequently  become 
necessary  to  resist  his  commands  under  pain  of  incurring  the 
risk  of  divine  reprobation.  Such  cases,  although  rare,  may 
happen;  but  as  in  such  conjunctures  no  doubt  can  possibly 
exist,  it  is  not  with  them  that  we  are  at  present  concerned. 

'Sot  clearness*  sake,  let  us  enter  into  a  few  details,  and 
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consider  what  right  of  interference  msy  be  conceded  to  jour- 
nalists in  respect  to,  1.  the  choice  of  pastors;  2.  the  matter 
of  divine  worship ;  3.  certain  controverted  questions  of  disci- 
pline. 

Art.  I.  Of  the  Choice  of  Pastors. 

All  the  pastors  of  the  second  order  beinp^  nominated  by  the 
bishop,  who  is  their  superior  by  divine  right,  we  cannot  see 
on  what  legitimate  title  journalism  can  interfere  in  the  matter 
of  their  choice,  in  the  way  either  of  suggestion  or  of  blame,  or 
by  the  exercise  of  any  influence  through  the  press  calculated 
to  hamper  the  free  determination  of  ecclesiastical  authority ; 
all  the  faithful  enjoying,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  power 
of  communicating  to  that  authority  any  information  they  may 
deem  useful. 

But  is  the  interference  of  publicists  equally  prohibited  in 
regard  to  the  nomination  of  the  bishops,  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  government  ? 

Abuse  in  this  matter  being  very  possible,  and  liable  to 
become  seriously  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  religion,  it  is 
evident  that  the  right  to  raise  a  warning  voice  belongs  to 
whatever  power  can  best  exercise  it,  and  much  more  to  the 
only  power  that  can  exercise  it.  Now  what  is  this  power  ? 
It  is  pre-eminently,  both  de  jure  and  de  facto^  the  Holy  See, 
since  it  alone  confers  canonical  institution,  without  which  the 
nomination  of  the  State  is  nugatory ;  but  it  is  not  the  custom 
of  the  Holy  See  to  reject,  and  indeed  it  cannot  in  prudence 
reject,  these  official  nominations,  except  in  case^  where  some 
canonical  irregularity  would  ensue.  Now,  at  the  present  day 
especially,  may  not  many  other  reasons  exist  for  dreading,  as  a 
public  calamity,  the  elevation  of  certain  ecclesiastics  to  a  post 
of  such  importance  as  the  episcopate  I  Thus,  notorious  levity 
of  conduct,  absence  of.  zeal,  excessive  weakness  of  character, 
habitual  subserviency  to  those  in  power,  especially  whei-e  such 
is  the  result  of  system, — all  these  considerations  united,  or 
even  taken  singly,  may  they  not  constitute  titles  to  political 
preference,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  so  many  reasons 
lor  alarm  and  dislike  in  a  religious  point  of  view  ? 

Who  can  prevent;  such  disastrpus  nominations,  particularly 
when  they  are  the  consequence  of  a  continual  bias  and  delibe- 
rate ^calculation  on  the  part  of  government  ?  One  power  alqne 
is  able  to  do  this — opinion.  And  who  shall  rouse  opinion,  and 
make  it  sufficiently  formidable  to  restrain  the  designs  of  the 
supreme  power,  defeat  its  plans,  and  even  force  it  to  abandon 
the  resolutions  it  has  formed  t  One  naeans  sXotiQ-:^ publicity • 
And  what  organ  can  sufficiently  interest  the. public  mind^n 
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gnestions  of  so  purely  spiritual  a  nature,  and  make  them  ap- 
preciable by  the  world,  which  bestows  so  little  thought  on  such 
matters  ?    One  only — the  journalist. 

No  doubt  his  duty  is  an  anxious  one ;  for  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  has  reason  to  fear  that  by  keeping  silence  he  will  be 
allowing  the  evil  to  occur ;  on  the  other,  he  has  reason  to 
dread  lest  he  should  aggravate  the  mischief,  or  compromise 
the  good  cause,  by  speaking  inopportunely. 

We  therefore  conjure  Christian  publicists  to  give  special 
heed  on  such  occasions  to  our  former  general  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  disinterestedness,  purity  of  intention,  prudence, 
afad  all  those  other  moral  qualities  which  they  ought  to  con- 
rider  as  the  peculiar  obligations  of  their  calling. 

But  all  these  essential  conditions  once  observed  (and  they 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged,  particularly  under  circumstances 
of  so  serious  a  nature),  journalism  not  only  may,  but  is,  air 
most  in  every  case,  bound  to  make  its  voice  heard;  and  so 
much  the  more,  that  these  public  representations  would  be 
directed,  not  against  the  Church  or  its  rulers,  but  against  the 
secular  power,  in  order  to  counteract  its  pernicious  anti-re- 
'iigious  tendencies  displaying  themselves  in  the  exercise  of  that 
.which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  sacred  and  highest  of 
privileges. 

Art.  II.  Of  the  matter  of  Divine  Worship. 

•  Divine  worship,  even  in  its  exterior  and  sensible  acts,  is 
ff'Oth  its  very  object  essentially  spiritual  and  sacred;  hence  it 
'chides  all  purely  human  authority ;  and,  apart  from  such  con- 
cessions as  the  Church  may  have  made,  those  governments 
^bidi  have  attempted  to  control  and  regulate  it,  no  matter 
ah  what  particular,  have  undoubtedly  been  guilty  of  an  abuse 
of  pov^rer  more  or  less  partaking  of  a  sacrilegious  character. 

Now  what  the  rulers  of  the  nation  may  not  do,  it  is  plain 
•'that  neither  can  journalism  do.  It  possesses,  then,  no  right 
'tO'  meddle  with  the  matter  of  divine  worship,  because  that  is 
the  exclusive  province  of  the  Church.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
matter  of  divine  worship  there  is,  1.  a  department  in  which 
<ih^. 'Church  has  never  laid  down  any  definite  rules,  and  which, 
^iJkving  some  general  recommendations,  she  gives  up  to  the 
'rte,  often  merely  arbitrary,  of  the  age,  nation,  nay  of  the 
iividual ;  2.  ev^n  in  that  which  has  been  the  subject  of  cccle- 
kstical  regulations,  there  remain  certain  controverted  points, 
nere  consequently  no  clear  duty  can  be  said  to  exist. 
•V^'  And  first  with  reference  to  what  is  arbitrary,  we  cannot  see 
%hait  need  hinder  journalism  from  expresferng  an  opinion ;  and 
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next  with  regard  to  controverted  points,  we  think  that  with- 
out giving  itself  full  latitude,  it  may  discuss  the  subject,  at 
least  in  some  of  its  bearings,  provided  it  never  ventures  into 
ihe  domain  of  religious  authority,  over  which,  as  we  said,  it 
possesses  no  right.  Some  details  upon  these  two  points  may 
not  be  without  their  practical  utility. 

Although  there  be  certain  general  principles  connected 
with  the  essentials  of  Catholic  worship,,  which  affect  the  form 
of  churches,  the  ornaments  of  the  altar,  the  chanting  of  God's 
praises,  &c.,  principles  which  on  that  account  it  is  not  allow- 
able either  to  depart  from  or  to  censure,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  on  all  these  points  there  are  many  details  upon  which 
the  Church  has  never  canonically  decided,  and  with  regard  to 
which,  for  that  very  reason,  every  one  is  entitled  to  adopt 
whichever  side  he  pleases.  Thus  every  publicist  is  at  liberty 
to  take  2)ait  in  those  public  contests  which,  at  the  present 
day,  the  partisans  of  Grecian  and  of  Gothic  architecture,  the 
amateurs  of  modern  music  and  of  plain-chant,  and  the  ad- 
mirers of  religious  symbolism  and  its  depreciators,  carry  on 
against  each  other.  The  Church  abandons  all  these  questions 
to  what  Scripture  calls  the  "  dispute  of  men,"  to  which  the 
Creator  has  given  up  the  whole  world.* 

Our  decided  opinion  on  this  question  is  well  known ;  and 
it  is  this  very  opinion,^  the  fruit  of  reflection  and  study,  which 
makes  us  desire  to  see  a  daily  increase  in  the  number  of  those 
who  discuss  each  side  of  religious  questions.  Undoubtedly  it 
is  highly  probable  that  in  the  course  of  these  discussions  per- 
sons will  be  guilty  of  rude  and  unbecoming  remarks,  which  we 
shall  be  the  fii-st  to  visit  with  the  strongest  censure ;  but  we 
repeat  once  more,  that  these  evils,  which  are  altogether  acci- 
dental, ought  to  count  for  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  ad- 
vantages which  result  from  the  study  of  religious  matters,  even 
in  what  is  purely  external.  It  is  true  that  a  man  does  not 
become  a  perfect  Christian  merely  by  studying  the  works  of 
Christianity  ;  nevertheless  it  is  very  certain  that  this  study 
naturally  leads  to  Christian  thoughts  and  convictions,  and  even 
to  the  formation  of  Christian  habits. 

Seeing  that,  during  the  last  300  years,  faith  has  ever  lan- 
guished and  dwindled  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  taste  for  Ca- 
tholic forms  and  the  understanding  of  them,  why  may  we  not 
hope  that  the  revival  of  zeal  for  these  long-neglected  studies, 
will  prepare  better  days  for  faith  ?  There  is  no  difficulty 
then,  with  respect  to  what  is  arbitrary. 

2.  But  there  are  other  portions  of  external  worship 

which  the  Church  has  actually  legislated,  but  which  are,  never- 

*  Mnodnra  tradidit  dispatationi  eomin.    Eed*  iii.  11. 
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tfaeless,  tlie  subject  of  theoretical  controvecsies  occasioned  by 
yariations  in  practice.  Since  there  are  laws  existing  on  these 
points,  the  only  question  is  that  of  their  interpretation.  Now 
has  journalism  any  right  to  discuss  tliis  interpretation  ?  What 
4iTe  we  to  think,  for  instance,  of  its  interference  in  the  matter 
of  the  liturgy  ? 

It  must  be  confessed  that  journalism  ought  here  to  be  con- 
fined within  much  closer  limits  than  in  any  of  the  previous 
instances.  However,  is  it  so  certain  that  we  may  not,  even  iu 
this  purely  spiritual  matter,  admit  it  to  a  modest  and  iegiti* 
mate  share  in  the  dispute  ? 

Without,  in  the  first  place,  noticing  that  the  form  of 
churches,  the  ornaments  of  the  altar,  the  style  of  sacred 
chanting,  and  other  points  whereon  there  is  perfect  freedom 
of  opinion,  are  all  connected  with  the  liturgy,  we  may  say 
that  there  are,  even  in  what  relates  to  the  sacred  words  em- 
ployed in  public  worship,  certain  studies,  and  certain  opinions 
the  result  of  these  studies,  which  the  Church  has  never  dis- 
.couraged  ;  studies  on  the  origin  and  history  of  the  several 
liturgies,  and  opinions  with  regard  to  the  motives  which  in- 
fluenced the  different  authors,  and  the  peculiar  character,  as 
regards  both  art  and  orthodoxy,  which  they  have  stamped 
upon  them.  We  cannot  see  that  any  publicist,  who  limits 
himself  to  this  entirely  historical  and  speculative  examination, 
encroaches  on  the  province  of  the  Church. 

But  here  we  are  met  by  a  repetition  of  what  has  been 
already  urged,  that  as  journals  live  wholly  by  what  may  be 
called  questions  of  present  interest,  these  liturgical  discussions 
have  always  practically,  and  at  the  present  lime  especially, 
thfeir  personal  application,  and  imply  some  very  intelligible 
criticism  on  the  administration  of  certain  dioceses ;  that  this 
evil  being  inevitable  and  of  a  veiy  serious  nature,  and  the  be- 
nefit resulting  from  the  introduction  of  liturgical  discussions 
into  the  pages  of  a  journal  being  very  trifling  and  doubtful,  it 
would  be  much  better  to  keep  total  silence  both  on  these  points 
and  on  many  others,  and  to  leave  each  bishop  to  follow  the 
course  which  circumstances  either  permit  or  force  upon  him. 
This  objection  leads  us  to  the  third  point  which  we  Wish  to 
examine. 

Art.  III.  Of  certain  present  Questions  of  Discipline. 

The  liturgy  is  not  the  only  subject  at  the  present  day  of 

eager  and  sometimes  dangerous  controversy  within  tiie  Church. 

k  Discussions  with  respect  to  the  inimovabihty  of  parish  priests, 

or  the  re-establishments  of  certain  offices,  or  the  arbitrary 
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power  of  bishops,  have  been  raised,  and  that  not  without  ex^ 
citing  storms  and  causing  scandal.  But,  first,  while  we  coor 
demn  as  severely  as  they  deserve  these  scandalous  attacks  upon 
the  most  legitimate  authority  in  the  world,  may  we  not  say 
that  they  did  not  arise  out  of  journalism,  but  would  have  taken 
place  as  well  without  it  as  with  it?  However  unfortunate^ 
however  blamable  they  may  have  been,  do  they  not  belong  to 
that  class  of  scandals  which  our  Lord  has  told  us  are  inevitable, 
not  because  the  human  will  is  subjected  to  auy  fatal  necessity, 
but  because  the  powerful  concurrence  of  circumstances  renders 
them  in  a  manner  unavoidable  ?  History  furnishes  us  witk 
frequent  instances  of  this  at  the  rise  of  all  the  great  heresies. 
Journalism,  then,  is  not  the  source  of  tliese  scandals. 

But  because  these  questions  are  of  an  exciting  nature,  and 
have  been  more  or  less  envenomed  by  the  passions  of  men^ 
does  it  follow  that  religious  journalism  cannot  discuss  them 
without  sharing  these  faults,  and  without  falling  into  the  errors 
of  those  whose  intemperate  language  has  caused  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  feeling  that  exists  ?  We  think  not.  We  are  of  opinion, 
it  is  true,  that  considering  the  state  to  which  things  have  been 
brought,  these  irritating  questions  ought  to  be  treated  with 
great  circumspection ;  that,  far  from  speaking  in  a  bold  and 
dogmatising  way,  the  journalist  ought  to  fear  lest  he  should 
not  be  sufficiently  conversant  with  his  subject,  especialljTin  jts 
practical  application ;  and  that  instead  of  fanning  the  flame  of 
discontent  in  unruly  and  impatient  minds,  it  is  his  duty  before 
all  things  to  declare  himself  in  favour  of  moderation,  and  of 
pure  and  simple  obedience  while  the  question  remains  uih 
settled. 

But  when  once  these  precautions  have  been  sincerely  adopted^ 
we  think  that  it  is  not  expedient  that  the  conscientious  oi^an^ 
of  genuine  Catholic  opinion  should  absolutely  keep  silence  amid 
controversies  of  a  grave  and  perhaps  decisive  character,  which, 
if  not  handled  by  the  faithful,  will  certainly  be  taken  up  by 
others,  and  those  the  enemies  of  religion. 

Ah  !  if  these  important  matters  could  be  secretly  arranged 
in  each  diocese  by  the  proper  authorities,  we  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  telling  publicists  that  they  have  no  right  to  med- 
dle with  the  discussion  of  them;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Whe- 
ther we  will  or  not,  these  matters  at  the  present  day  are  made 
the  subject  of  public  discussion;  a  fact  which  our  enemies  will 
turn  to  their  own  advantage,  by  the  help  of  lying  and  misrepre- 
sentation, unless  we  avail  ourselves  of  it  to  forward  the  cause 
of  truth  and  justice. 

Let  religious  journalists  begin,  therefore,  by  studying  these 
questions  thoroughly;  let  them  then  proceed  to  treat  them 
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pmdently  and  modestly,  as  necessity  requires,  if  it  were  only 
f&t  the  purpose  of  dissipating  unjust  prejudicesi  and  defeating 
malicious  designs.  If  they  act  thus,  they  will  often  be  of  real 
as»stance  to  the  heads  of  the  Church,  by  preparing  public 
opinion  for  measures  which  otherwise  could  not  be  brought 
to  bear. 

But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  writer  encoun* 
ters  in  his  lawful  pastors  not  only  opinions  and  leanings,  but 
positive  decisions  which  are  opposed  to  his  own  personal  con- 
victions, oh,  then  let  him  give  good  heed  to  follow  the  Apostle's 
advice,  and  listen  long,  listen  much,  and  speak  only  when  it  is 
no  longer  possible  to  avoid  speaking.  Let  him  remember  that 
there  ought  always  to  be  a  presumption  in  favour  of  our  spi- 
ritual rulers ;  that  owing  to  their  peculiar  studies,  daily  expe- 
rience, and  the  grace  of  their  vocation,  they  receive  an  abund- 
ance of  light,  of  which  the  faithful  in  general  are  in  a  great 
measure  devoid;  and  that  if  in  controverted  questions  obe- 
dience is  no  longer  a  rigorous  duty,  it  is  always,  at  least  in  the 
first  instance,  the  wise&t  and  safest  course. 

If,  however,  after  having  long  studied,  meditated,  taken 
counsel,  and  prayed,  a  Catholic  believe  it  to  be  bis  duty  before 
Gt>d  to  engage  publicly  in  a  religious  discussion,  and  to  adopt 
a  line  opposed  to  that  of  his  bishop,  he  ought  to  tremble  at 
the  very  obligation  which  his  conscience  lays  upon  him,  and, 
after  the  example  of  that  holy  man  Job,  fear  even  his  holiest 
and  purest  works.*  Let  him  then  more  than  ever  guard  his 
language  with  that  circumspection  which  the  prophet -king 
asked  of  God  ;f  let  him,  by  the  respectful  modesty  of  his  repre- 
sentations, render  less  offensive  what,  apparently  at  least,  is  al- 
ways contrary  to  order,— ^resistance  to  superiors,  and  especially 
iqwitual  superiors.  Let  him,  in  fine,  remember  that  priests, 
and  still  morebishops,are  always,  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church, 
ISkened  imto  "  ancient  men,"  before  whom  a  feeling  of  respect 
teaches  us  to  rise,:):  and  of  whom  it  is  said  that  we  must  never 
"  rebuke"  them,  but  that  all  which  is  allowable  is  that  when 
fliecessary  we  should  "entreat"  them  "as"  we  entreat  "  a  father." 
^eniorem  ne  incrtpaveris,  sed  obsecra  utpatrem  (I  Tim.  v.  1). 

Let  us  here  bring  our  difficult  task  to  a  conclusion,  sum- 
ming up  in  two  passages  from  holy  Scripture  both  our  advice 
ittd  our  encouragement  to. all  the  editors  of  Catholic  journals. 
f^  Brethren,"  writes  St.  Paul  to  the  Philippians  (chap.  iv.  8), 
"whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  modest, whatsoever 

•  Verebar  omnia  opera  mea.    Job  ix.  28. 

t  Pone,  Doraine,  custodiam  ori  meo,  et  ostLum  circumstantiw  labiis  meis. 
Psalm  etl'  S. 
!  *  >$  CcKKUk  caao  caplte  cononrge  et  honors.    Liv,  xiz.  Z2» 
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just,  whal«oeyer  kdy,  whatsoever  lovely,  whatsoever  of  good 
{maet  if  there  be  any  virtue,  if  any  pime  of  di^eipUoe,  let  ti^em 
things  be  in  your  thoughts*"  in  your  eo&versatioa,  and  in  your 
writif^.     Such  is  our  advice. 

This  being  well  undeaistood  and  agreed  upon,  we  will  say 
to  them,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  same  apostle, 
''  Catholic  brethreny  let  there  be  amongst  you  a  holy  imd  lively 
emulation  for  the  diffusion  and  defence  of  divine  truth ;  let  all 
men  of  energy  and  talent  lend  their  asststimce  in  this  glorious 
ministry ;  let  us  'forbid  no  one  to  prophesy/  Never  will  truth 
have  too  many  organs,  as  long  as  '  all  things  be  done  decently 
and  according  to  order* "  (1  Cor.  xiv.  89,  ^).  Such  is  our  en?* 
couragement;  and  we  believe  we  have  thus  fidly  answered  the 
last  question  proposed. 

May  this  declaration  of  our  good  wishes  aad  expression  of 
our  sympathy  ha:ve  the  effect  of  making  religious  joumalisBft 
more  and  more  a  docile  and  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  eauae  of 
holy  Church ! 

We  add,  in  conclusion,  the  following  passage  from  the  same  work : 

Men  say  to  you, "  You  have  no  missdon."  No,  doubtless  you 
have  no  mission  to  sit  in  a  council,  any  more  than  you  have  to 
take  a  direct  share  in  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  Ecciena 
dispersa;  there  can  be  no  question  about  this;  and  the  simple 
layman,  however  learned  or  talented  he  may  be,  can  never  be 
more  than  a  humble  disciple  in  the  Church  of  God.  But  if 
you  have  not  the  mission  of  apostles,  you  have  that  whieh  is 
common  to  all  Christians,  who  are  bound,  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  grace  which  they  have  received,  to  labour  for 
the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  edification  of  their  bre- 
thren, and  the  defence  of  the  treasure  of  faith..  Does  not  St. 
Paul  himself  tell  us,  "that  even  among  the  body  of  the  faithful 
each  man  receives  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for 
the  profit  of  all"  ?  (1  Cor.  xii.  7.)  You  have  no  mission !  But 
when,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  century.  Saint  Jus* 
tin,  a  layman  and  philosopher  of  the  school  of  Plato,  headed  in 
a  learned  treatise  the  list  of  apologist  Fathers,  and  thus  ob- 
tained from  the  Emperor  Antoninus  an  edict  suspending  per* 
seeution,  did  the  bishops  dispute  his  right  to  consecrate  his 
talents  to  the  defence  of  the  Church  ?  When  Atfaenagoras  ad- 
dressed his  Apology  for  Christiamty  to  Marcus  Aurelius  and* 
his  son  Commodus;  when  Clement  of  Alexandria  published  his 
Exhortation  to  Pagans,  and  his  learned  Stromata  ;  when  Arno- 
bius,  as  yet  but  a  simple  catechumen,  put  forth  his  book  Agaimt 
the  Gentiles,  did  it  occur  to  any  one  to  tell  them  they  had  no 
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mifluon  ?  Wk^  great  dangers  tlireaten,  as  TertuUian  bmati* 
ftiHy  expresses  it,  does  not  every  citizen  become  a  soldier  t 
"  In  rew  majestittii  et  pubUcos  Aostes  omnis  homo  miles  est  J* 
Has  not  every  one  of  the  faithful  a  mission  to  fight,  according 
to  his  ability,  against  the  enemies  of  God  t 

And  doea  not  modem  history  furnish  «»  with  similar  ex« 
amples  ?  When  m  our  day  a  De  Maistre,  a  Bonald,  a  Chateau* 
briand,  have  so  splendidly  established  the  dominion  of  Cbrist-< 
iimity  in  the  reign  of  politics,  philosophy,  science,  letters,  and 
art,  has  their  secular  position  in  the  Church  in  any  way  de* 
tracted  from  ike  merit  of  their  writings  i  has  it  not  rather 
enhanced  their  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  Catholics  ? 

It  is  true  that  laymen,  who  seldom  make  a  close  and  sys* 
tematic  study  of  theology,  and  are  more  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  worldly  notions,  the  invariable  tendency  of  which  is  to 
corrupt  the  puri^  of  divine  truth,  are  consequently  bound  to 
practise  greater  circumspection ;  but  this  danger,  while  it  in-> 
creases  their  responsibilities,  in  no  wise  diminishes  their  rights* 
The  Church,  while  she  gives  her  blessing  to  their  endeavours, 
still  reserves  to  herself  the  right  of  pronouncing  on  their  works, 
and  of  pointing  out,  when  needful,  the  alloy  which  may  be 
mixed  with  the  pure  gold  in  their  writings.  Thus  she  respect* 
fully  preserves  in  her  libraries,  along  with  the  writings  of  the 
holy  Fathers,  the  Divine  Institutions  of  the  layman  Lactan- 
tins,  regretting  at  the  same  time  that  the  theological  language 
of  that  work  should  not  be  every  where  unexceptionable ;  thus 
she  prieserves  with  the  same  care  the  erudite  discourse  of  the 
layman  Tatian  Against  the  Gentiles^  at  the  same  time  con- 
demning the  wild  errors  of  the  head  of  the  Encratites ;  and  the 
Church  deals  in  like  manner  with  our  modern  Tatians  and  Lac- 
tan  tiuses.  Wherever  the  freedom  of  the  press  exists,  she  allows 
them  to  write  upon  their  own  responsibility,  reserving  to  her- 
self the  power  of  passing  judgment  on  them  afterwards.  More- 
over, in  this  respect  priests  stand  exactly  on  the  same  ground 
as  laymen ;  and  after  all  it  is  by  no  means  the  case  that  all  here- 
siarchs  have  been  simple  laymen.  No  special  mission  then  is 
needed  in  order  to  write  or  act  in  favour  of  religion,  particu- 
larly when  it  is  assailed ;  all  that  is  requisite  is  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  holy  cause  the  defence  of  which  is  under- 
taken. It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  laymen  may  act  now,  as  they 
have  always  acted,  subject  to  this  condition. 

Now  comes  the  question.  Is  it  their  duty  ?  That  is  to  say, 
is  lay  co-operation  useful  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  the  Church  of 
France  in  those  serious  debates  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
engaged,  and  of  which  we  can  foresee  no  speedy  conclusion  ? 
Absolutely  necessary  it  cannot,  of  course,  be  said  to  be.     The 
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Church  is  God's  work;  and  it  is  plain  that  God,  strictly 
speaking,  stands  in  no  need  of  inan*s  aid  to  accomplish  his 
work.  However,  saving  always  in  the  case  of  miraculous 
interposition,  which  can  be  considered  only  as  a  splendid  ex- 
ception in  the  order  of  Providence,  it  is  certain  that  God 
makes  use  of  secondary  causes  to  accomplish  the  end  He  has 
in  view.  Now,  confining  ourselves  to  the  ordinary  way  by 
which  the  Church  is  led,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
co-operation  of  good  and  faithful  laymen  is  always  necessary 
in  France ;  and  can  this  be  matter  of  doubt,  when  we  remember 
that,  humanly  speaking,  all  its  interests  are  canvassed,  and  its 
destinies  discussed  and  decided,  in  those  very  assemblies  in 
which  the  clergy  have  no  seat,  and  in  quarters  which  their 
remonstrances  can  barely  reach,  or  reach  only  to  be  dis- 
regarded ? 

Now,  whenever  a  layman's  silence  or  inaction  would  lend 
a  tacit  encouragement  to  the  progress  of  evil,  it  is  no  longer 
his  right  only,  but  it  is  his  sacred  duty,  to  speak  and  act ;  by 
holding  his  peace  he  would  become  a  prevaricator — he  might 
even  incur  the  guilt  of  an  accomplice;  and  when  the  ruin  of 
reUgion  in  a  great  kingdom  is  the  matter  at  stake,  such  con- 
nivance is  a  tremendous  sin  even  in  the  sight  of  men,  much 
more  before  God. 

[Extracted  from  the  Annates  de  Philosophie  Ckritienne,  Septem- 
ber 1850.] 


KATE  GEAKEY;  OR,  IRISH  LIFE  IN  LONDON. 

Chapter  I.     The  "  Gradans.^' 

It  was  on  a  bright  spring  day  in  the  year  1849,  the  very 
zenith  of  a  London  season,  that  a  group  of  trampers,  or  "  Gra- 
cians"  (as  tlie  Irish  themselves  style  them),  were  congregated  at 
the  mouth  of  one  of  the  courts  in  the  western  end  of  London. 
The  mouth  of  this  same  court,  or  buildings  as  it  was  termed, 
opened  into  a  short  fashionable  street,  forming  a  communica- 
tion between  Oxford  Street  and Square :  the  court  itself 

was  not  ten  doors  from  the  square,  yet  probably  not  one  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  had  ever  even  bestowed  a  furtive 
glance  on  the  dismal-looking  passage,  where  so  many  hundreds 
of  their  fellow-creatures  were  immured.  The  court  bore,  and 
Still  bears  a  bad  name,  and  as  such  is  known  to  many ;  yet  I 
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have  been  repeatedly  asked  by  those  who^e  avocations  call  them 
daily  thr6ugh  the  street,  where  it  can  possibly  be  situated.  Its 
mouth,  however,  yawned  between  a  first-rate  butcher's  shop 
and  a  splendid  pdstry-cooFs.  The  locality  suited  the  butcher 
well  Enough,  inasmuch  as  his  slaughter-houses — (he  killed  oh 
the  premises) — ran  down  the  said  Buildings ;  but  what  took  the 
pastry-cook  there  I  never  could  guess.-  There  is  his  shop,  how- 
ever, and  there  it  was  two  years  ago,  in  all  the  glory  of  barley- 
sugar  temples,  wedding-cakes,  bath-buns,  and  tarts,  on  which 
the  poor  ragged  urchins  would  gaze  by  the  hour  together,  woii- 
dering  if  any  lady  6r  gentleman  would  throw  them  a  bit,  and 
envying  in  their  hunger  the  pampered  spaniels  who  were  feed- 
ing on  the  dainties  within.  An  omnibus  approaches;  the  whole* 
group  is  in  -motion,  performing  most  extraordinary  evolutions 
with  their  arms  and  legs,  under  the  noses  of  the  horses,  for  the 
entertainment  of  city  men,  who  occasionally  reward  these  hu- 
man windmills  with  a  halfpenny.  I  never  yet,  however,  beard 
that  any  of  these  halfpencie  found  their  way  into  the  splendid 
shop-;  the  sight  of  the  middle-aged  lady  with  the  smart  cap, 
and  the  young  lady  with  the  showy  necklace  and  no  cap  at  all, 
drive  the  fortunate  possessors  of  the  halfpence  to  old  Norry, 
the  sweet-stuff  woman,  who  sits  at  the  corner  of  the  square  on 
a  broken  stool,  her  feet  in  an  old  apple-basket,  which  on  a  wet 
day  answers-  all  the  hydropathic  purposes  of  a  cold  bath. 

Norry's  fingers  are  continually  busy  arranging  her  stock, 
**  jist  to  keep  her  hand  in  for  the  customers."  Poor  old  Norry ! 
I  see  her  now,  with  her  unwashed  face,  a  red  cotton  handker- 
chief tied  under  her  chin,  her  ragged  blue  petticoat,  and  the 
thin  shawl  pinned  across  he^;  breast,  wistfully  watching  for 
buyers.  Norry's  brandy-balls  and  sugar  shoulders  of  mutton 
have,  however,  no  attractions  for  yon  group  of  youthful  aris- 
tocrats, who,  in  short  muslin  petticoats,  flounced  polkas,  and 
enormous  hats  with  huge  cocKades  and  long  streamers,  are 
wending  their  ways  to  the  Park,  under  the  escort  of  a  pomp- 
ous-looking nurse,  a  coquettish  young  lady  with  sandaled  shoes, 
lace  veil,  reticule,  and  parasol,  who  by  c6urtesy  is  designated  a 
nurse-maid,  and  a  meek-looking  nursery  governess,  who  brings 
up  the  rear  and  leads  the  poodle.  As  to  the  children  of  the 
neighbours,  they  had  rarely  ready  cash,  so  they  wheedled  and 
teazed  the  old  woman  to  give  them  credit;  and  their  names 
would  be  still  on  poor  Norry's  books,  had  she  left  any  such 
documents  behind  her.  Norry  rented  a  back  cellar  at  No.  3 . 
in-  the  Buildings.  It  had  once  been  used  as  a  receptacle  for 
mfortat*^  and  could  boast  neither  flooring  nor  window.  The  sub- 
st|tate  for  the  latter  was  a  square  hole  looking  into  a  damp 
filthy  passage  (for  Norry's  abode  was  some  feet  beneath  the 
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level  of  the  yard),  which  admitted  both  light  and  air ;  the  latter 
must  have  been  of  a  remarkably  pure  quality,  as  the  old  lady's 
"  opposite  neighbour"  was  a  large  public  dusthole.  There  the 
greengrocer  in  the  parlour  threw  his  stale  vegetables,  which 
were  allowed  to  rot  in  company  with  soap-suds,  and  other  and 
more  odoriferous  compounds  more  easily  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. As  every  one  used  the  dust-hole,  of  course  it  was  no 
one's  business  to  empty  it ;  and  there  it  remained,  forming  a 
steep  bank  between  the  back  and  the  front  "kitchen."  Nor- 
ry's  bed  was  of  a  peculiar  description.  She  was  subject  to 
rheumatism ;  and  a  bedstead  was  an  unknown  luxury  to  most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Buildings.  ^'  But  what  did  the  like 
of  her  want  wid  a  doore  ?  She  had  nothing  to  lose,  barring  the 
sweet-stuff,"  and  that  she'd  put  under  her  head.  So  the  door 
was  taken  off  its  hinges,  laid  on  the  ground,  and  did  double 
service ;  on  it  during  the  day  did  Norry  squat  a  la  Turc,  for  it 
served  at  once  for  divan  and  table;  and  at  night  it  formed  an 
"  illigant"  couch,  her  attire  sleeping  and  waking  being  gene- 
rally the  same.  An  old  rug  sufficed  for  bedding ;  but  Norry 
liked  her  head  high;  so,  after  arranging  her  sweet-stuff  on  one 
end  of  the  door,  she  turned  a  basket  over  it,  placed  another 
on  that,  and  laid  her  down  to  rest. 

For  twelve  years  had  the  old  dame  paid  one  shilling  and 
threepence  per  week  for  this  subterraneous  palace.  At  length, 
a  party  of  rats,  disturbed  from  a  neighbouring  cesspool,  took  it 
into  their  heads  to  favour  her  by  nocturnal  visits.  "  They 
gnawed  the  ould  cloak ;"  Norry  was  frightened,  and  took  a 
lodger.  Jim  Casey  was  a  widower  of  seven  ty-two  ;  Norry  White 
a  widow  of  sixty-nine.  "  So  the  neybours  couldn't  talk,  any 
how."  Yet  I  must  confess  I  was  rather  surprised  a  few  months 
afterwards,  just  before  the  commencement  of  my  story,  to  find 
Norry  White  metamorphosed  into  Mrs.  Casey.  Her  reasons 
(when  did  an  Irishwoman  want  them?)  were  sufficiently  pru- 
dential. "  He  had  a  fine  sackful  of  straw  for  the  bed ;  I  had  the 
doore  and  the  covering;  sure  wasn't  it  betther  to  mak  a  jint 
consarn  of  it;  and  novrthat  he's  in  the 'house' with  the  asthma, 
haven't  I  it  all  to  meeself?"And  then,  accordingly,  Mrs.  Casey, 
as  the  "rint"  was  heavy,  busied  herself  looking  out  for  another 
lodger. 

It  was,  then,  a  fine  spring  afternoon,  and  old  Norry  sat  at 
her  stall,  not  looking  out  for  customers, — that  she  knew  was 
useless, — but  listlessly  gazing  at  the  splendid  equipages  which 
rattled  past,  or  with  a  more  lively  interest  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  "  Gracians,"  aa  one  by  one  they  disappeared 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Buildings ;  the  more  fortunate  claimed 
by  "  a  boy  from  their  own  parts,"  the  remainder  having  strucjc 
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a  bargain  for  six  foot  by  three  of  the  flooring  of  a  back  garret, 
for  present  accommodation,  for  which  by  the  by  they  were  to 
pay  about  a  third  of  the  actual' rent  of  a  room  which  already 
contained  three  families. 

"  Good  marning,  Missis  Toomey,"  ejaculated  Norry,  as  a 
tall  raw'boned  termagant,  a  moving  stack  of  filth,  with  a  sickly 
infant  in  her  arms  and  two  barefooted  urchins  clinging  to  her 
ragged  gown,  sauntered  towards  her.  "  How  do  you  find 
yourself  this  fine  evenin,  marm  ?" 

"  Garn't  be  worse,  Mrs.  Casey !  carn't  be  worse,  marm," 
answered  the  Amazon,  whose  eyes  bore  the  visible  marks  of 
a  pugilistic  encounter,  and  whose  breath  was  strongly  redolent 
of  beer  and  tobacco.  *'  God  help  the  like  on  us  !-  Here's 
Mickey,  the  baste,  says  Via  dhrunk ;  so  he  up  wid  his  fist,  the 
dirty  spalpeen,  and  giv  me  these  two  black  eyes  ;  and  what'll* 
I  say  whin  guverness  calls  to-morrow  about  the  child er  ?' 

"  Whew !  does  guverness  call  if  the  children  don't  attindr; 
riglar  like  ?■  I  thought  she  lift  all  that  to  the  clargy  and  Miss 
Bradshavi^." 

"I  don*t  mane  our  own  Catholic  guverness  of  the  Build- 
ings," said  Mrs.  Toomey,  looking  as  if  she  would  blush  if  she 
could,  and  gnawing  the  corner  of  a  very  dirty  apron  ;  "  but 
you  see  the  winter  was  like  to  be  a  very  savare  one  ;  Mickey 
spint  more  than  he  earnt  at  the  corner  there,"  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  a  large  public-house ;  "  so  the  district  ladies  said 
they*d  pay  Murray's  score  if  so  be  I'd  send  the  childer  to  the^ 
ragged  school  in  the  Hollow." 

"  What'll  they  larn  there  ?"  inquired  Norry  drily. 

*^  The  Scripters,  I'm  tould,". answered  Mrs.  Toomey.  "Mur- 
ray's a  bitther  Prodistant,  you  know ;  I  did  not  like  to  be  hob- 
Ugated  to  the  likes  of  him,  and  I  got  a  few  tickets  for  soup  and 
coals,  so  what's  the  harm  done  ?  The  childer  will  soon  unlarn 
all  they've  larnt  ther-e,  ownly  theyll  miss  the  pinnies  anyhow." 

**Miss  the  pinnies  r  inquired  Norry;  "what  is  it  you 
mane  by  that  ?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  the  ladies  found  out  that  being  ould  Cather- 
h'es  like,  the  parents  didn't  choose  the  childer  to  say  ony  prayers 
but  their  own ;  and  whin  the  min  tuk  the  pledge,  and  Easter 
cuming  too,  they  scolded  the  likes  of  me  for  silling  our  religion, 
atid  not  for  a  bellyful  aither,  jist  as  if  it  wasn't  all  make-belief- 
for  the  wintber ;  so  they  dopted  a  plan  to  giv  the  childer  a  pinny 
when  they  cum  unknown i,  an  it'll  be  hard  to  break  them  cS' 
it  anyhow." 

"  God  be  betune  us  and  harm !"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Gase)\ 
cfnsslng  herself  devoutly,  for  with  all  her  faults  the  old  woman 
y/f&t  a  strict  and  well-living  Catholic.     She  had:  lifl  the  dhrink 
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many's  the  long  year ;  and  for  the  cursing,  what  good  ever  eaine 
on  it  ?  Did  it  ever  make  the  pot  bile  or  kindle  the  sticks  ?  It 
angered  God,  and  the  ripribate  talk  kept  all  the  good  people 
from  the  coort,  and  deprived  the  likes  of  her  of  many  a  little 
comfort  which  her  own  ladies  would  bring  her.  "  God  be 
betune  us  and  harm !  Peg  Toomey,"  repeated  the  old  woman 
sternly ;  "  it's  not  what  I  expict  from  the  like  of  you.  Your 
mother  cumm'd  from  the  same  place  as  meeself ;  I  remimber 
her  whin  she  wore  a  feather  in  her  high-crowned  hat  on  a 
Sunday,  and  rinted  a  house  at  thirty-five  pounds  a  year  ;  before 
you  were  born,  Peg.  She  died  in  disthress  in  this  counthry,  the 
crather ;  but  she  never  sent  her  childer  to  a  Prodistant  school 9 
and  that's  what  your  childer  won't  be  able  to  say  any  how." 

To  any  one  else,  Mrs.  Toomey's  reply  would  have  been 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  neighbourhood  of  which  she  figured 
as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  orators ;  but,  half-drunk  as 
she  was,  she  had  a  sort  of  respect  for  old  Norry ;  so  shaking 
the  poor  infant  until  it  was  black  in  the  face,  and  tht?n  heartily 
cuffing  the  dirty  little  imps  at  her  heels  for  making  it  cry,  she 
lounged  away,  muttering  to  herself  and  snarling  at  all  whom 
she  encountered.  Mrs.  Toomey's  abode  being  a  back  par- 
lour some  six  foot  square,  she  banged  the  door  with  dignified 
violence,  let  the  infant  slip  from  her  lap  on  the  hearth,  where 
it  found  a  solace  in  the  embraces  of  an  old  kettle,  and  sank 
into  a  slumber,  from  which  she  was  aroused  by  the  return  of 
her  husband  from  his  smoking  club^  tired  and  cross.  Over  the 
scene  which  followed  we  draw  a  veil ;  suffice  it,  Peggy's  black 
eyes  were  no  better  in  the  morning,  and  Mickey  appeared  with 
a.  deep  cut  across  the  forehead,  tradition  says  inflicted  by  the 
broken  candlestick. 

Old  Norry  gazed  after  her  for  a  moment  or  two  in  silence, 
then  busied  herself  gathering  together  her  traps,  giving  vent, 
as  she  did  so,  to  such  disjointed  sentences  as  the  following: 
"  Well,  it's  a  sorry  sight !  A  dacent  woman's  child  too.  Ah 
well !  whin  they  neglict  the  duty,  all  goes  ;  she'll  niver  comb 
grey  hairs  any  how." 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Buildings  Mrs.  Casey  paused,  as  if  to 
inhale  a  parting  breath  of  comparatively  pure  air,  when  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  gloomy  narrow  vista  into  which  slie 
was  about  to  plunge  ;  but  Norry  was  used  to  it,  "  didn't  mind 
it  any  how,"  and  turned  to  depart,  when  her  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  deep-drawn  sigh.  Looking  in  tha  direction  of  the 
sound,  she  observed  a  slight  youthful  figure  leaning  against 
the-  rails  of  the  pastry-cook's,  and  a  pair  of  large  blue  eyes 
fixed  wistfully  on  the  old  woman's  dirty  but  not  repulsive 
face.    An  exclamation  of  surprise  and  pity  burst  from  the.  lips 
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of  Mrs.  Casey ;  the  first  a  tribute  to  the  girl's  beauty,  the 
second  was  drawn  forth  by  her  forlorn  situation.  Norry  was 
too  old  a  stager  to  mistake  the  young  stranger's  position  in 
society  ;  she  knew  her  at  a  glance  for  one  of  the  "  Gracians" 
just  arrived ;  and  as  she  gazed  at  the  timid  modest  countenance, 
**  she  just  wished  the  child  had  stayed  with  her  people,  and 
not  come  to  lose  herself  in  tirely  with  the  riff-raffs  of  the  Build- 
ings."     Great  indeed  was  the  mistake  which  caused  Kate 

Gearey  to  stand  a  houseless  wanderer  at  the  corner  of 

Street ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  into  which  the  majority  of  her 
countrywomen  fall.  Of  course  I  speak  of  those  who  bear  a  good 
character  at  home ;  for  those  who  have  lost  both  name  and 
prospects,  London  does  as  well  as  any  other  place :  they  pick 
up  a  precarious  livelihood  by  fair  means  or  foul,  disgrace  their 
country,  rendering  it  a  byword  of  scorn  in  the  mouths  of 
strangers;  evade  the  watchfulness  of  their  priests,  neglect  their 
religion,  dupe  and  laugh  at  those  who  would  reclaim  or  save 
them,  and  alas  !  die  I — but  of  that  hereafter. 

This  was  not,  however,  the  case  with  Kate  Gearey.  True, 
her  childhood  had  been  passed  in  a  mud-cabin  ;  but  that  cabin 
stood  on  the  fair  banks  of  the  Awbeg,  amidst  the  fertile  val- 
leys of  Castletown  Roche,  beneath  the  time-worn  parapets  of 
the  Lords  of  Fermoy,  just  where  the  rock-hewn  path  with  its 
hundred  steps  leads  to  the  river  below — that  river  whose 
wooded  banks  and  fertile  corn-fields  glow  with  a  thousand 
hues  in  the  golden  sunlight.  True,  her  parents  were  poor ; 
but  the  blue  sky  of  Ireland  was  above  her,  its  soft  green  turf 
beneath  her  feet,  its  pure  air  around  her;  and  Kattie  flourished 
as  the  wild  flowers  in  her  path.  And  she  was  happy  too, — 
happy,  good,  and  beautiful.  Who  that  had  seen  her  kneeling 
in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  little  chapel,  telling  her  beads,  and 
offering  her  fervent  petitions  to  the  dear  Mother  of  her  God  j 
or  watched  her  when,  wending  her  homeward  way,  she  paused 
near  the  margin  of  the  river,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  castle- 
walls,  and  bending  with  feelings  of  purest  devotion,  quaffed  in 
her  little  palm  the  clear  water  of  the  holy  well ; — who,  I  say, 
would  then  have  deemed  that  sin  and  poverty  (the  poverty  of 
London)  eould  have  aught  in  common  with  a  being  as  spotless 
as  Kuttie  ?  In  her  fifteenth  year,  the  child  grew  old  in  the 
world's  cares ;  the  pig  died  first,  then  the  cow,  then  her  gentle 
pious  mother.  The  father  moped,  took  to  drinking,  and  be- 
came good  for  nothing ;  kept  company  with  those  who  would 
only  lead  him  to  ruin  ;  talked  of  leaving  the  little  cabin,  and 
toking  Kattie  with  him.  To  avoid  this,  the  poor  girl  deter- 
mined to  join  a  party  from  the  next  post-town  about  to  embark 
for  Liverpool,  and  seek  her  fortune  at  a  distance.     It  was  in 
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vain  the  good  priest  of  Castleto\/?n,  who  had  known  her  from 
her  infancy,  shook  his  head.  He  it  was  who  had  poured  the 
regenerating  waters  on  her  infant  brow,  received  her  first 
confession,  stood  by  her  mother's  death-bed  until  the  spirit 
passed  away ;  no  wonder,  then,  his  heart  bled  for  the  worse 
than  orphan. 

But  Kate,  with  many  virtues,  shared  the  faults  of  some  of 
her  countrywomen,  and  was  obstinate  in  an  eminent  degree, 
careless,  improvident.  Why  should  she  not  make  a  fortune 
in  London  ?  She  was  young,  strong,  and,  alas,  good-looking ; 
what  more  could  the  English  want  ?  She  would  get  a  good 
service,  and  be  a  lady  after  all.  Kate  forgot,  or  probably  did 
not  know,  that  the  ways  of  her  father's  cabin  and  those  of  a 
town  mansion  were  totally  different,  London  gentlemen  do 
not  usually  milk  cows,  fatten  their  pigs,  or  bake  eaten  cakes 
on  turf-ashes.  The  English  have  also  another  peculiarity,  an 
unpleasant  one  to  be  sure — they  require  a  character  with  their 
domestics,  and  even  when  they  have  one,  are  not  predisposed 
in  favour  of  the  habits  of  those  from  the  Emerald  Isle.  The 
venerable  priest  had  a  vague  idea  of  all  this ;  but  it  was  of  no 
use  arguing,  the  girl  was  obstinately  bent  on  -taking  her  own 
way,  therefore  he  gave  her  his  blessing,  with  the  better  half 
of  the  contents  of  his  slenderly  stocked  purse ;  and  Kate  left 
her  mother's  grave  and  her  birth-place,  to  starve  and  suffer  in 
a  foreign  land. 

Six  hours  had  not  elapsed  since  Kattie  entered  London ; 
and  as,  cold,  weary,  exhausted  with  hunger,  she  leant  against 
the  rails,  she  heartily  wished  herself  once  more  resting  by  the 
holy  well,  or  even  listening  to  the  gentle  chidings  of  Father 
Phelim,  Of  money  she  had  still  a  trifle  remaining ;  but  she 
knew  neither  how  to  procure  food  or  lodging,  until  old  Norry 
broke  the  ice  by  asking  the  child,  "  if  any  of  her  peeple  ex- 
picted  her,  and  where  she  meant  to  put  up  ?"  A  few  explana- 
tory words  sufficed,  and  in  less  than  no  time  the  pretty  modest 
Kate  Gearey  was  edging  her  way  through  the  crowded  Build- 
ings on  her  way  to  Mrs.  Casey's  domicile,  under  the  especial 
patronage  of  that  worthy  matron, — a  fact  notified  to  the  "  ney- 
bours"  by  her  clutching  the  girl's  arm  with  one  hand,  whilst 
with  the  other  she  trailed  along  her  whole  stock  in  trade, 
mysteriously  united  by  Norry^s  apron-string,  broken  off  on 
purpose. 

CHAirrEB  If.     The  Buildings. 

Leaving  Norry  and  Kate  Gearey,  as  they  slowly  wended 
along,  we  will  for  a  few  moments  pause  to  survey  "  the  Build- 
ings."    Take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  no  bad  specimen  of  its  class; 
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whilst  Xhe  class  itself  is  one  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  intro- 
duce to  public  notice.  To  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  it  must 
be  seen  ;  yet  if  any  of  my  readers  are  gifted  with  very  strong 
imaginations  indeed,  they  may  probably,  from  my  imperfect 
description,  form  a  faint  idea  of  what  I  would  depict, 

"  C Buildings,"  then,  is  a  long  narrow  court,  which 

by  courtesy  we  may  denominate  paved  :  it  contains  some 
twenty- six  houses,  though  let  it  not  be  supposed  they  are 
erected  with  any  pretensions  to  regular  form.  Altogether  ir- 
regular, the  "  Buildings"  includes  two  courts,  one  on  the  right 
hand,  about  three  doors  from  the  entrance,  the  other  on  the 
left,  near  the  middle  of  the  *^  Buildings ;"  the  whole  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  cross,  one  arm  of  which  has  been 
broken  off  and  joined  on  again,  with  a  profound  contempt 
for  any  thing  approaching  architectural  precision. 

I  have  often  puzzled  myself  as  to  the  origin  of  these 
Buildings,  Most  of  the  houses  are  small,  narrow,  high,  slightly 
built,  just  what  one  sees  every  day ;  but  again,  here  and  there, 
particularly  in  the  farther  turn-court,  we  light  on  those  of  a 
different  construction :  long  gloomy  passages,  rambling  rooms, 
bits  of  carved  balustrade ;  whilst  on  more  than  one  occasion 
it  has  been  my  good  luck,  when  groping  my  way  in  the  dark, 
to  run  my  head  against  a  projecting  buttress,  or  to  stumble 
down  two  or  three  broken  steps,  without  any  visible  termina- 
tion save  the  foundation-wall.     The  end  house  facing  

Street  is,  however,  of  a  totally  different  build  from  any  of 
its  neighbours ;  each  floor  contains  a  number  of  rooms,  all  of 
which  had  formerly  internal  communications  one  with  the 
other,  although  on  the  ground-floor  these  entrances  are  now 
blocked  up,  forming  separate  apartments.  You  ascend  three 
or  four  steep  steps  before  arriving  where  the  street-door  ought 
to  be  (it  was  long  since  converted  into  fire-wood) ;  and  should 
you  proceed  incautiously,  you  bring  yourself  in  contact  with 
an  old  rough  wall ;  for  the  passage,  instead  of  running  straight 
forward,  turns  sharp  round  at  a  right  angle ;  it  is  long,  nar- 
row, and  utterly  dark,  thickly  studded  on  one  hand  with  dila- 
pidated doors,  with  here  and  there  a  projecting  rusty  nail,  a 
sort  of  man-trap  for  the  attire  or  flesh  of  the  unwary  tres- 
passer. This  passage  is  abruptly  terminated  in  a  very  high 
unequal  staircase,  with  large  holes,  either  slightly  protected 
by  bits  of  oilcloth,  or  yawning  without  even  an  attempt  at 
disguise.  Close  to  this  is  a  flight  of  stone  steps  descending  to 
the  kitchens,  at  the  foot  of  which  you  encounter  an  old  dry 
well,  considered  rather  dangerous  until  you  are  used  to  it, 
more  especially  as  the  perfect  absence  of  light  renders  it  ex- 
tremely dubious  whether  the  traveller  is  proceeding  to  the 
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upper  or  lower  stories.  Nor  is  tbe  ascent  an  easy  one  (the 
balustrades  having  shared  the  fate  of  the  door) ;  for  before  you 
are  aware  of  it,  and  when  you  perhaps  hoped  to  discover  some 
kind  of  window,  you  find  yourself  on  a  small  open  platform 
of  brick,  containing  another  well,  at  a  dizzy  height  from  the 
yard,  without  railing  of  any  kind,  amidst  an  admired  confu- 
sion of  milk-oans,  &c.,  which  the  "  carriers"  bring  here  to 
cleanse,  paying  so  much  to  the  landlord  for  the  "convenience" 
of  the  well.  Escaping  this  danger,  you  traverse  another  pas-? 
sage  more  perilous  than  the  former,  inasmuch  as  one  false 
step  precipitates  you  over  the  unguarded  stair-head ;  you  are 
therefore  obliged  to  feel  your  way  by  the  occasional  projec- 
tions as  you  pass.  It  is  surprising  that  so  few  accidents  do 
occur ;  though,  excepting  the  inmates  themselves,  the  neigh- 
bouring priests,  to  whom  these  scenes  of  wretchedness  are 
familiar,  and  one  or  two  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  lo- 
eality,  few  enter  this  particular  house.  A  large  room,  com* 
municating  with  all  the  others  on  the  same  landing,  terminates 
this  gallery;  a  second  steep  stair,  a  similar  passage^  another 
over  that,  and  the  description  of  the  place  is  complete. 

Perhaps  no  house  in  the  whole  Buildings  bears  a  worse 
name  than  the  one  of  which  I  am  particularly  speaking.  The 
landlord  does  not  reside  on  the  premises  (always  an  evil)  ;  the 
ground-floor  is  let  out  in  separate  tenements ;  but  the  first, 
second,  and  third  story  are  engaged  at  a  high  rent  by  those 
who  take  in  lodgers,  no  questions  asked,  no  impertinent  cu« 
riosity  evinced,  except  as  to  the  length  of  their  purse.  Woe 
therefore  to  the  inexperienced  being  driven  to  seek  shelter  in 
the  "  Large  House,"  as  it  is  generally  styled.  The  "  Large 
House"  has  also  another  convenience  which  we  will  here  men- 
tion (to  the  cursory  observer  the  Buildings  are  without  a 
thoroughfare) ;  for  between  it  and  a  sort  of  half*house,  very 
small  and  low,  is  a  narrow  gateway  of  wrought  iron,  defended 
by  formidable  spikes,  and  divided  by  a  strong  bar,  so  as  to 
afford  ingress  or  egress  to  but  one  person  at  a  time.  This  gate-t 
way,  which  divides  the  houses,  terminates  in  a  steep  flight  of 
stone  steps,  worn,  broken,  and  rendered  so  slippery  by  the 
slime  of  well-trampled  vegetable  matter,  as  to  be  perilous  to 
both  neck  and  limb,  especially  at  night,  the  time  during  which 
they  are  in  the  greatest  request ;  these  steps  lead  to  a  respect- 
able mews,known  in  the  Buildings  by  the  name  of  the  "Hcd- 
low,"  and  containing  the  very  ragged-schools  alluded  to  by  Mrs. 
Toomey  in  the  first  chapter :  this  terminates,  as  almost  all 
other  mews  do,  in  a  deep  arch,  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  large 
gin-palace,  on  the  other  by  a  pawnbroker's,  either  of  which 
businesses  ever  flourishes  in  the  heart  of  poverty  and  dirt. 
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So  much  for  the  casual  passer-hy.  The  initiated  are  aware 
of  sundry  communications, — not  smooth  or  straightforward,  to 
be  sure,  but  passages  which  no  one  would  think  of, — betwixt 
the  mews  and  another  court,  leading  also  into  a  iirst-rate 
street  facing  an  opposite  quarter  of  the  town.  This  was  an 
incalculable  advantage  to  the  idle,  good-for-nothing  portion  of 
either  court,  more  especially  the  first.  Should  a  too-hardy 
policeman  venture  within  the  precincts  of  the  Buildings  in 
search  of  some  Lilliputian  culprit,  convicted  of  pilfering  ap- 
ples, or  the  still  greater  enormity  of  pitch-and-toss,  the  nimble 
urchin  gives  chase  down  the  steps,  and  whilst  his  portly  pur- 
suer stumbles  over  the  unequal  pavement  of  the  mews,  dis- 
appears from  his  sight  as  effectually  as  if  he  had  possessed 
the  talisman  of  the  invisible  prince.  Were  the  boys  of  the 
Buildings  a  little  excited,  and  the  "  force'*  interfered,  a  relay 
could  be  easily  obtained  from  the  court ;  and  as  all  Irishmen 
delight  in  a  private  row,  '•  jist  to  keep  thimselves  warm,"  the 
"  Hollow"  formed  an  excellent  neutral  ground  in  which  to 
fight  it  out. 

Remarking,  then,  that  the  inhabitants  of  A Court 

"  did  not  consider   themselves  so  low  entirely  as  those  of 

C Buildings,"  I  hasten  to  return  to  the  latter  place,  where 

vay  story  principally  lies.  Three  or  four  parlours  in  the 
Buildings  have  been  converted  into  a  sort  of  shops  for  low 
hucksters,  for  the  sale  of  coke,  candles,  bread,  pipes,  skimmed 
milk,  &c.,  which  articles  are  promiscuously  heaped  together 
on  a  long  bench  serving  for  counter,  and  for  all  of  which 
about  two- thirds  more  is  demanded  than  is  their  value  at  a 
regular  shop ;  but  these  tradesmen  being  for  the  most  part 
**  landlords,"  there  was  nothing  to  be  said,  few  of  their  ten- 
ants being  able  to  boast  of  a  clear  rent-book.  There  are  also 
two  beer-shops  in  the  Buildings,  and,  though  last  not  least, 
two  "dances,"  one  at  No.  15,  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  "op- 
position,"' in  a  sort  of  out-house  over  the  way.  Here  all  the 
girls  and  boys,  old  and  young,  assemble  after  dark, — the  ball- 
room being  previously  enlivened  by  a  few  dip-candles,  stuck 
againat  the  wall  in  tin  sconces,— and  on  payment  of  one  penny 
to  the  officiating  Orpheus,  are  allowed  to  foot  it  heavily  or 
nimbly,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  mischief  done  by  these  dances 
is  incredible,  it  being,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  proprietor's 
interest  to  entice  eyeiy  good-looking  girl  to  these  haunts  of 
infamy,  where  they  are  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  a  contact 
with  half-drunken  men,  shameless  women,  in  fact  with  all  that 
is  sickening  and  revolting  in  humanity.  The  pent  air,  ren- 
dered still  more  dense  by  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  with  which  the 
few  flickering  lights  vainly  struggle;  the   half-washed  faces, 
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where  every  evil  passion  seems  to  revel,  as  though  to  parody 
the  very  name  of  mirth ;  the  squalid  forms,  rendered  still  more 
ghastly  by  the  tawdry  finery  with  which  the  younger  women 
strive  to  adorn  themselves ;  the  disgusting  language,  ribald 
songs,  make  one  turn  sickening  from  the  scene,  more  especially 
as  we  know  that  there  is  scarce  a  neighbourhood  frequented  by 
the  lower  class  of  Irish  which  does  not  possess  one  or  more 
temples  consecrated  to  these  unhallowed  orgies.  How  often 
have  I  seen  the  deserted  wife  point  to  her  starving  little  ones, 
and  say,  "  He  met  the  hussy  at  the  *  dance,*  and  left  me  and 
the  childer  !"  How  often  have  I  stood  by  the  sick-bed  of  the 
heart-stricken  mother,  and  witnessed  her  tears  for  her  once 
duteous  affectionate  girl,  now  turned  to  shame,  and  all  through 
the  "  dance  r*  I  can  vouch  for  one  instance,  in  which  the 
widow  crawled  from  her  pallet,  and  kneeling  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  polluted  assembly,  left  her  curse  on  the  heads 
of  those  who  encouraged  her  child  to  frequent  it,  then  stag- 
gered back  insensible  to  threats  and  insults,  and  laid  her  down 
to  die. 

It  may  be  said,  "  The  Irish  like  dancing ;  it  is  an  innocent 
amusement>;  why  deprive  them  of  it  ?"  Innocent  in  itself,  no 
doubt,  and  healthful  too,  on  the  greensward  of  their  native 
village,  with  the  pure  air  around  them,  in  the  companionship 
of  innocent  hearts  and  bright  smiles :  who  would  grudge  them 
this  ?  Certainly  not  I;  but  for  the  scenes  I  have  described- 
scenes  acted  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth — they  are  a  curse. 

The  next  great  nuisance  to  the  dance  is  a  large  drain,  or 
cesspool,  running  completely  through  the  Buildings,  which  it 
is  asserted  has  not  been  emptied  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  which,  from  the  effluvia  it  emits,  through  the  medium  of 
numerous  superfluous  gratings,  poisons  the  atmosphere,  ren- 
dering the  houses  perfectly  uninhabitable.  The  Buildings 
have  also  a  peculiarity  exclusively  their  own :  once  or  twice  a 
week,  by  raising  certain  plugs,  they  are  literally  laid  under 
water,  which  operation  for  the  time  being  affords  unqualified 
delight  to  a  host  of  noisy  urchins,  who  make  boats  of  their 
caps,  paddle  up  to  their  knees  and  pek  one  another  with  the 
unctuous  element,  receiving  an  occasional  cuff  from  such  of 
their  elders  as  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  partake  of  the  re*- 
freshing  shower.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Buildings  are  nume^ 
rous — above  a  thousand  —  and  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  those  in  regular  work,  those  who  work  now  and  then, 
and  those  who  never  work  at  all.  The  first,  and  of  course  the 
least  numerous,  are  denominated  "  carriers  :*'  they  are  exclu- 
sively womeu,  generally  blessed  with  a  lazy  drunken  husband 
and  a  large  family  of  small  children,  all  of  which  they  contrive 
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to  support  out  of  eight  shillings  a  week ;  and  for  this  pittance 
they  must  rise  at  four  on  a  cold  dark  winter's  morning,  be  on 
their  milk^walk  before  six,  return  at  eleven,  and  after  snatching 
a  hasty  meal,  which  they  must  prepare  for  themselves  and  chii- 
dren^  go  forth  again  on  their  toilsome  round,  labouring  under 
a  heavy  yoke,  again  to  return  in  the  evening,  exhausted  and 
hungry,  to  find  the  hearth  cold,  Pat  at  the  beer-shop,  the 
youngest  child  fretful,  the  elder  sickening  with  the  measles. 

The  second  class  consists  of  bricklayers*  labourers,  char- 
women, &c.,  who  get  an  occasional  job ;  but  with  one  fixed 
principle,  namely,  never  to  work  when  they  can  beg,  and  if 
reduced  to  the  last  degrading  alternative  of  manual  labour,  to 
do  as  little  as  possible,  circumventing  their  employers,  "  jist 
for  the  honour  of  the  things"  These  toil,  upon  an  average, 
some  three  months  in  the  year ;  for  the  remaining  nine,  hod, 
spade,  and  every  article  of  clothing,  are  stowed  away  at  the 
pawnbroker's,  the  room  being  "  too  small  intirely  for  the  like 
of  them."  An  unexpected  job,  however,  turns  up.  What's 
to  be  done  ?  Pat  flies  to  the  neighbouring  chapel,  tells  his 
tale  to  his  '^own  c]argy,"gets  the  money  to  redeem  his  "im- 
plements," which  in  a  couple  of  days'  time  are  again  pawned. 
The  do-nothings,  of  course^  form  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion :  you  may  know  them  at  a  glance*  The  women  quarrel- 
ling, gossipping,  squatting  on  the  ground,  attending  to  their 
neighbours'  affairs,  simply  because  they  have  none  of  their 
own ;  the  men,  too  lazy  to  stand,  lying  on  their  faces  in  the 
sun,  a  short  pipe  in  their  mouths,  playing  cards  on  the  pave- 
ment ;  or  still  more  often  in  a  state  of  beastly  insensibility, 
sprawling  under  your  very  feet  as  you  pick  your  way  along. 

When  Norry  and  her  charge  entered  the  court,  the  whole 
place  was  astir ;  it  swarmed  like  a  disturbed  hive,  the  hum  of 
voices,  sci'eam^  of  children,  the  shrill  tones  of  the  women,  and 
the  curses  of  the  men,  mingling  in  one  deafening  uproar. 
The  "  carriers"  had  returned;  groups  were  formed  in  every 
direction  discussing  the  great  point  of  interest,  namely  the 
"  Gracians."  The  barrows  and  trucks  were  wheeled  into  the 
turn-court,  in  which  Norry *s  abode  was  situated,  and  for  the 
day  business  seemed  at  an  end;  the  beer-shops  began  to 
evince  tokens  of  life,  and  an  experienced  obser\'er  might  dis- 
cern the  unequivocal  symptoms  of  a  carouse  "jist  to  welcome 
the  strangers." 

The  first  floor  of  Mrs.  Casey's  "  place"  was  let  to  the 
school ;  so  just  as  she  rounded  the  corner,  her  progress  was 
arrested  by  a  band  of  fresh-dismissed  urchins,  who  with  the 
glee  consequent  on  their  emancipation,  rushed  forward  whoop- 
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ing,  bawling,  screaming,  at  the  very  pitch  of  their  lungs ; 
striking  each  other  with  catechisms,  slates,  or  whatever  came 
uppermost,  although  it  may  be  remarked  they  were  demure 
enough  until  "  governess  and  the  ladies  were  out  of  the 
court."  There  was  no  hurry,  not  the  slightest ;  so  old  Norry 
settled  herself  to  talk  it  over  quietly  until  the  "childer  cleared 
the  doore." 

A  temporary  calm  was  succeeded  by  a  fresh  burst  of  the 
young  fry,  now  armed  with  huge  lumps  of  bread,  garnished 
with  orange-looking  butter,  dripping,  treacle,  or  whatever 
came  to  hand.  The  possessors  of  the  latter  luxury  were  of 
course  marked  objects  of  envy  to  their  juvenile  compeers;  they 
gazed  admiringly  on  the  embryo  aldermen,  who  with  smeared 
visages  munched  away  with  true  epicurean  delight. 

Amidst  this  tumult  was  one  pale,  sickly  little  thing,  the 
very  ghost  of  a  child ;  whose  pallid  emaciated  countenance  bore 
all  the  marks  of  a  premature  old  age,  and  whose  large  melan* 
choly  eyes  seemed  eagerly  seeking  that  love  and  tenderness  it 
had  never  known.  It  too  had  left  the  school ;  but  poor  and 
neglected  as  its  companions  were,  it  was  poorer  and  more 
neglected  still.  Its  little  bare  feet  were  bruised  and  dirty,  its 
thin  tattered  frock  hung  loosely  on  its  wasted  frame;  it  was 
hungry  and  sick,  without  spirit  even  to  crave  a  morsel  from 
its  companions ;  and  after  one  or  two  wistful,  fruitless  glances, 
it  withdrew  under  the  shelter  of  a  tilted  cart,  on  which  its 
schoolfellows  were  riding,  and  sat  it  quietly  down.  It  was 
heart-rending  to  gaze  on  the  deserted  child,  so  still,  so  mourn*- 
ful,  even  so  thoughtful;  and  yet  at  so  unthinking  an  age  child- 
ren reflect  more  than  is  generally  imagined^  And  as  that  little 
deserted  one  rested  its  cheek  on  its  hand,  its  meditations  were 
of  high  and  heavenly  things ;  it  marvelled  what  could  make 
the  others  laugh  amidst  dirt  and  wretchedness  and  sin ;  it  turned 
its  eyes  on  the  narrow  strip  of  blue  sky  above  it,  and  wondered 
if  that  was  the  heaven  where  its  mother  was  ;  a  father  it  had 
never  known,  save  him  whom  its  kind  teachers  taught  it  to 
address  in  morning  and  evening  prayer ;  and  with  a  child's 
intuitive  confidence  in  *'  Mary,"  it  wished  she  would  come  and 
lift  her  up  as  she  had  seen  in  the  little  pictured  prayer-book- 
which  her  governess  had  given  her.  Meanwhile  her  earthly 
fate  was  decided ;  "  the  woman  had  enough  of  her  own,  with- 
out being  plagued  with  a  brat  of  six  years  old,  so  it  was  to  go 
to  the  House  to-morrow.^'  The  quiet  of  the  poor  little  sufferer 
was,  not  however,  of  long  duration ;  children  are  proverbially 
tyrants  and  imitators  of  the  faults  of  their  elders ;  all  they 
themselves  endure,  they  retaliate  on  their  dolls,  or  any  domestic  ^ 
animal  over  whom  they  may  possess  jurisdiction.    The  child-  '■ 
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ren  of  the  Buildings  were  not,  of  course,  more  Lumane  than 
others;  and  when  tired  of  squabbling  between  themselves, 
they  commenced  a  unanimous  assault  on  the  tiny  victim,  who 
silently  cowered  as  closely  as  possible  under  the  protecting 
tBXt.  Their  taunts  and  sneers  the  child  seemed  too  stupid 
to  notice,  but  when  dragged  from  her  temporary  shelter,  she 
began  to  cry  bitterly.  "  Take  that,  you  whimpering  bastard  1" 
exclaimed  a  thick-set  ruffianly  boy  of  about  thirteen,  the  pest 
and  terror  of  the  Buildings ;  dealing  the  child  so  severe  a  blow 
that  the  blood  gushed  from  its  nose,  making  it  scream  more 
violently  than  before.  "  And  take  that^  you  good-for-nothing 
young  scoundrel !  You'll  come  to  the  gallows  3'et,  as  sure  as 
my  name's  Pat  Sheehan,"  roared  a  handsome  young  irishman 
about  six  foot  high,  felling  the  aggressor  to  the  ground  before 
he  knew  where  he  was.  "  An  this !  an  this  I"  he  continued, 
bestowing  one  or  two  kicks  on  the  prostrate  coward,  whose 
shrieks  for  assistance,  whilst  they  excited  the  risibility  of  the 
men,  awakened  the  ire  of  the  boy's  grandmother,  who  issuing 
from  a  doorway,  rushed  to  the  scene  of  action,  her  face  in- 
flamed by  drink,  her  grey  hair  streaming  in  all  directions,  and 
her  torn  and  dirty  cap  hanging  behind  her  head.  "  Have  at 
you,  Pat  Sheehan !  How  dare  the  likes  of  you  slaughter  my 
child  like  a  bullock  ?"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  yell  which  almost 
cracked  the  ears  of  her  auditors. 

"  Hould  your  tongue.  Mother  Reardon  ;  and  here,  Mary, 
catch  up  the  child  an  be  off  wid  you ;  lave  me  alone  to  dale 
wid  the  ould  cat;  her  claws  can't  spile  my  beauty  any  how." 
So  saying,  he  tenderly  placed  the  little  orphan  in  the  arms  of 
a  pretty  young  woman,  and  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  contented  himself  by  evading  the  old  dame's  vigorous 
attacks,  at  first  with  an  ironical  politeness  which  almost  fren- 
zied her ;  then,  giving  way  to  his  frolic-loving  nature,  he  con- 
tinued dancing  round  the  aged  fury,  whistling  all  the  while, 
as  if  to  keep  time  with  her  movements.  His  audience,  with 
whom  Pat  was  a  great  favourite,  were  convulsed  with  mirth ; 
and  how  long  this  scene  might  have  continued,  or  to  what 
lengths  Mother  Reardon's  rage  might  have  carried  her,  is  un- 
known, had  not  an  unexpected  accident  terminated  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  principal  actor.  Sheehan's  trousers  were  none 
of  the  best;  and  whilst  capering  with  great  agility,  vaulting. 
from  the  ground,  striking  his  hands  above  his  head,  and  hoot- 
ing with  all  his  might,  a  loud  crack  was  audibly  heard.  Pat 
stood  aghast;  then,  with  an  exclamation  something  very  like 
an  oath,  took  to  his  heels,  and  stayed  not  until  he  had  threaded 
the  mazes  of  the  Lai^e  House,  and  panting  with  exertion,  stood 
before  Mary  and  the  child.  •'  Now,  Mary,  that's  jist  what  I 
expicted,"  he  said  reproachfully,  "  and  you've  shamed  me 
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before  the  whole  coort.  Didn^t  I  give  you  my  word  Pd  niver 
pawn  thim  agin,  if  you'd  relase  thim  this  once  ?  And  now  I 
must  sit  in  the  comer  all  day,  wid  your  ould  petticoat  to  kiver 
me,  bekase  I'm  shamed  to  be  seen." 

"  How  many  times  have  I  relased  thim,  Pat?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Sheehan,  trying  to  look  angry.  ^*  It's  the  good-for-Dotbing 
scamps  you  consort  wid,  who  laugh  you  into  ony  think.  Didn't 
I  relase  thim  last  Saturday,  and  sind  you  out  on  Sunday  clane 
and  dacent,  wid  an  illigant  pair  of  boots  like  a  gentleman  ? 
And  didn't  you  come  home  widout  thim,  looking  as  foolish  as 
an  omadhaun?  and  don't  you  mak  me  curse  and  neglict  me 
dooty,  bekase  I've  a  good-for-uo thing  lazy  husband,  who  sills 
all  for  the  dhrink,  and  meesilf  out  on  the  walk  all  the  blissed 
day  ?"  and  poor  Mary  began  to  cry. 

"Now,  Mary,  it  wasn't  my  fault  intirely;  that  rascal 
Toomey  made  me  dhrunk,  and  thin  the  boys  laffed  at  me,  and 
said  I  was  undher  me  missuses  apron  like;  and  thin  I  grew 
^  shamed,  so  I  let  thim  tak  off  my  beautiful  trousers  and  boots, 
and  they  pawned  thim  down  the  Hollow,  and  brought  me 
home  like  a  baste  as  I  am,  Mary.  And  what'll  I  do  with  this 
rint — you  can't  stitch  that  up  ony  how  ?" 

Pat  cast  a  rueful  glance  on  his  fractured  trousers,  whilst 
Mary  gravely  answered,  "  I'll  not  redame  thim,  Pat  Sheehan, 
until  you've  promised  Miss  Bradshawe  niver  to  let  ony  living 
soul  tak  thim  from  you  agin." 

"  Now,  Mary  dear,  sure  you  won''t  complain  me  to  Miss 
Bradshawe  V^  said  Pat  coaxingly ;  "  she^ll  scoald  me  intirely. 
Didn't  I  promise  her  to  reform  twinty  times  ?•  and  if  she 
hadn't  saved  me  from  being  flayed  alive,  whin  that  brute  baste 
of  a  sister  of  mine  wint  to  pull  the  skin  off  me  chist,  you'd 
have  had  no  husband,  Mary,  any  how." 

"  No  husband,  indeed !"  answered  his  pretty  wife,  with  a 
coquettish  toss  of  her  head ;  "  indeed,  an  I  couldn't  have 
found  a  worse  than  I've  got.  But  now,  onee  for  allj  Pat,  I'll 
tell  of  you,  and  there's  an  end  of  it.'* 

Pat  sat  down  sheepishly,  without  reply;  and  Mary,  busying 
herself  about  the  tea  and  child,  soon  forgot  her  ill  humour. 

No  sooner  had  Sheehan's  disappearance  restored  something 
like  quiet  to  the  turn-court,  than  old  Norry  seemed  to  re- 
member Kattie,  who  stood  by  her  side,  a  living  statue  of 
wonder,  staring  and  listening  with  all  her  might,  and  yet  as 
far  as  ever  from  knowing  what  it  meant.  Norry  plucked  her 
by  the  arm,  and  they  had  advanced  a  few  paces,  when  a  shrill 
voice  accosted  them  with,  "  Why,  Mrs.  Casey,  marm,  your 
husband's  got  his  discharge,  poor  man,  from  the  House,  and 
it's  very  ill  he  is  intirely  down  below  there  !** 

"  My  husband !  what'll  I  do  now,  Pd  like  to  know  ?    An 
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what's  to  become  of  the  child  ?  The  bed'U  never  hould  us  all, 
even  if  I  eked  it  out  wid  the  stall." 

"  What*s  that  you're  saying,  Norry  V^  asked  the  first  speaker. 
"  Is  it  a  lodger  you  want  to  stow  away  ?  I've  plenty  of  room, 
since  the  Sillivans  got  into  that  little  thrubble,  and " 

"  I  don't  think  your  place  would  altogether  shute,  Mrs. 
Carty,"  answered  Norry  significantly.  "  The  child's  a  '  Gre- 
cian,' and  not  used  to  it ;  besides " 

"  Oh,  the  Sheehans  lodge  wid  me  now,  and  I  don't  do 
much  business ;  I've  aimed  nothink  to  spake  of  lately.  The 
clargy  said  so  much  about  it,  the  people  won^t  have  the  cards 
at  all,  and  the  cup  don't  pay  to  signify." 

"  The  Sheehans  lodge  wid  you,  do  they  ?"  inquired  Norry, 
disregarding  the  latter  portion  of  Mrs.  Carty*s  address;  "well, 
there's  room  enough,  ony  how.  I  wish  Jim  had  bided  a  while 
longer  in  the  house,  and  Mary'd  jist  have  an  eye  afther  her. 
How  many  lodgers  have  you  now,  Mrs.  Carty  ?" 

"  Why,  barring  the  Sheehans,  there^s  ownly  the  Flanna- 
ghans,  ould  Biddy  Sarchfield,  and  thim  two  boys  of  Burkes, 
and  Sillivan's  girl,  that  runned  away  about  the  dance,  and 
blind  Murphy  and  his  grandson,  and  one  Daly, — that's  all; 
and  we've  two  rooms,  and  praps  the  Sheehans  '11  let  her  bide 
with  thim,  for  Mary's  nice  about  who  I  put  in  the  impty  bed.'' 

"  Where  did  Daly  come  from  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Casey, 
who  possessed  Eve's  failing  in  a  supereminent  degree. 

"  He's  a  young  fellow  not  long  over.  I  think  he  comes  from 
Roscrea :  none  on  us  knows  him.  He's  bin  married,  but  his  wife 
died  of  the  fever ;  so  I  suppose  he's  cum  over  to  look  for  ano- 
ther;" and  the  old  woman  fixed  her  little  ferret  eyes  on  Kattie. 

"  Better  stayed  at  home,  if  that's  all  he  cum'd  for,"  growled 
Norry.  "  Well,  I  wish  my  stoopid  Jim  had  stayed  where  he 
was ;  what'll  I  do  wid  the  likes  of  him  here  ?  Well,  God  bless 
you,  child  !  May  his  blessed  Mother  and  all  the  Saints  guard 
your  bed  this  night !  Put  your  beads  under  your  head,  ony 
how,"  she  added  in  a  whisper,  "  an  I  don't  think  much  harm'Il 
cum  on  it."  So  saying,  old  Norry  shook  hands  heartily  with 
the  bewildered  Kattie,  and  followed  her  companion  with  a 
glance  in  which  ill-will  and  fear  were  strangely  mingled. 

"  The  ould  witch !  But  what  could  1  do  ?  She  knows 
more  than's  seemly  for  us  poor  sinners.  Didn't  she  mak  the 
key  turn  in  the  Bible  whin  the  suv'rin  was  lost,  and  Meg  Sil- 
livan  neglicted  the  dooty  iver  since,  for  why  she  tuk  to  havin 
her  fortin  tould.  Well,  He  sees  all  things — glory  to  his 
name!"  And  crossing  herself  reverentially,  Mrs.  Casey,  once 
more  gathering  together  her  property,  cautiously  commenced 
her  descent  to  her  cellar. 
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(Concluded  from  p.  55.) 

We  left  the  fugitive,  Simon  Platzer,  explaining  to  his  friend 
Anthony  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  struggle  going  on  be- 
tweeti  the  King  of  Bavaria  and  the  Church,  and  recounting 
the  efforts  made  by  the  king  to  usurp  the  spiritual,  under  the 
guise  of  a  temporal  authority. 

"  Last  year,"  said  Platzer,  "  about  this  time,  Emmanuel^ 
the  Bishop  of  Trent,  was  summoned  tolnnspruck;  and  a  fort- 
night later  our  Bishop,  Karl  Rudolph,  who  was  not  then  at 

Coire,  but  at  Merari.    The  Commissary-General,  Count  A , 

immediately  paid  each  of  them  a  most  friendly  visit,  and  shewed 
them  every  attention ;  but  this  courtesy  was  only  assumed  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  obey  the  King's  commands," 

"  Forgive  me  for  interrupting  you  so  soon  again,  but  why 
was  not  the  Bishop  of  Brixen  summoned  too  ?" 

**  That  is  not  exactly  known ;  but  it  is  imagined  that  be- 
cause the  canon,  who  managed  matters  there,  was  inclined  to 
be  more  compliant  towards  the  government  than  he  ought  to 
have  been,  the  governmetit  wished  to  treat  the  Bishop  himself 
with  more  courtesy,  although  this  latter  distinctly  opposes 
every  thing  unecclesiastical  and  unlawful.  Some  say  that  the 
government  hastened  to  assume  the  appearance  of  victory, 
by  making  the  most  of  some  insignificant  concessions,  in  order 
to  place  in  a  stronger  light  the  obstinacy  of  the  other  Bishops* 
They  themselves  seem  to  have  suspected  something  of  the 
sort,  for  they  invited  their  brother -bishop  to  join  them  in 
their  resistance ;  but  Franz  Karl  was  confined  to  a  sick-bed, 
and  the  Brixenites,  glad  of  an  excuse  for  neutrality,  did  not 
send  a  substitute." 

"  And  how  did  matters  go  on  with  the  two  Bishops  ?" 

"  The  Commissary-General  adopted  different  methods  with 
each.  Knowing EmmanuePs  gentlenessofdisposition,hepainted 
in  the  most  fearful  colours  the  sad  consequences  of  a  continua- 
tion of  the  contest,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  expect  his  ma- 
jesty to  give  way.  A  subject  might  surely  sacrifice  his  private 
opinion  to  his  monarch,  who  would  then  bear  all  the  respon- 
sibility; but  if  the  consciences  of  many  were  made  uneasy,  pas^ 
tors  disunited,  and  parishes  distracted,  by  a  continuance  of 
these  dissensions,  the  enormous  weight  of  blame  would  fall 
upon  those  who  fostered  them.  Emmanuel  listened  with  deep 
emotion  ;  but  under  a  gentle  exterior  he  concealed  great  firm-* 
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ness  of  character.  In  reply,  he  read  to  the  Count  the  Papal 
brief,  and  asked,  *  Whom  shall  I  obey  in  matters  that  concern 
the  Church — the  King  or  the  Pope  ?  The  commands  that  I 
must  regard  as  lamentable  innovations,  or  the  laws  that  are  as 
old  as  the  Church  itself,  and  that  I  have  bound  myself  by  oath 
to  obey?  Can  there  be  a  doubt  on  the  subject?  Say  yourself, 
Herr  Count, — for  you,  as  much  as  myself,  would  wish  to  act 
uprightly  and  honourably, — what  would  you  do  in  ray  place?' 
So  saying,  he  took  the  Count's  hands,  and  gazed  mildly  and 
inquiringly  at  him.  The  latter  could  not  entirely  repress  his 
emotion;  and  it  was  only  after  a  long  silence  that  he  could 
escape  from  his  embarrassment  by  observing,  *  That  many 
learned  priests  had  openly  expressed  their  opinion  that  the 
royal  requisitions  did  not  in  any  way  touch  the  essential  part 
of  the  Church.'  When  Emmanuel  would  prove  to  him  the 
contrary,  he  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  was  no  theo- 
logian, and  must  therefore  refuse  to  enter  into  the  mazes  of 
that  science.  The  parting  was  somewhat  more  reserved  than 
the  meeting,  but  still  courteous.  The  Count  repeated  his 
visits,  and  each  time  brought  to  the  argument  fresh  weapons, 
drawn  from  the  armoury  of  modern  enlightenment.  But  all 
his  shots  rebounded  harmless  from  the  adamant  shield  of  the 
Church's  truth." 

*'  Doubtless  he  came  no  better  off  from  owr  Bishop." 
"  There  he  tried  another  mode  of  attack.  Although  even: 
with  him  he  by  no  means  omitted  all  possible  marks  of  defer- 
ence, yet  in  dealing  with  so  open  and  powerful  an  opponent 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  express  himself  in  a  more  emphatic 
manner.  He  said,  ^  Karl  Rudolph  was  a  foreign  bishop ;  it 
was  only  his  high  personal  merits  that  had  caused,  and  at  first 
justified,  the  unusual  toleration  extended  to  him  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  pastoral  authority  over  a  part  of  the  Bavarian  domi- 
nions. But  if  the  Bishop  of  Coire  intended  to  abide  by  the 
principles  on  which  he  had  hitherto  acted,  it  was  his,  the  Count's, 
painful  duty  to  say,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  what  mea- 
sures the  government  would  be  forced  to  adopt.' .  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  statesman's  speech  was  accompanied  with  an  expres- 
sive look  of  warning.  Karl  Rudolph  met  it  with  undisturbed 
calmness ;  a  faint  smile  played  upon  his  venerable  features ; 
he  replied  with  composure,  '  So  you  want  to  frighten  me  into 
the  performance  of  my  duty,  as  they  do  children !'  A  burning 
glow  mantled  the  cheeks  of  the  Count.  The  other  continued 
more  gravely,  *  I  cannot  obey  the  commands  of  the  King,  be- 
cause they  are  contrary  to  those  of  God.  If  his  majesty  ob- 
tains from  the  Head  of  the  Church  my  canonical  removal  from 
the  Tyrolese  part  of  my  diocese,  I  should  gladly  accede  to  the 
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mere  wish  of  tlie  Holy  Father.'  The  Commissaiy-Genefal^ 
somewhat  confounded  by  the  dignity  of  this  reply,  untreated 
the  Bishop^  in  flattering  tenns,  not  to  confound  what  might 
se^nhardb  in  his,  the  Connt's,  performance  of  his  offictid  funcf 
tions,  with  his  own  personal  feelings  towards  him ;  then,  wiA 
renewed  expressions  of  esteem,  he  proceeded  to  explain,  that 
the  removal  of  so  highly  gifted  a  prelate  would  be  so  much  the 
more  to  be  lamented  for  the  sake  of  religion,  as  it  must  prove 
without  object;  for  his  majesty's  decrees  were  to  be  looked 
upon  as  unalterable,  and  it  would  be  better  for  the  diocese  that 
they  should  be  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  an 
old  and  beloved  pastor,  than  under  that  of  x)ne  who  had  been 
forced  upon  them.  Karl  Rudolph  answered,  ^  It  is  no  ques- 
tion of  my  withdrawal,  until  the  Holy  Father  himself  com* 
mands  it.  No  other  power  on  earth  can  force  me  to  give  up 
my  diocese,  because  no  other  has  the  right  to  do  it.'  " 

'^  That  was  indeed  a  bishop-like  answer,"  cried  Anthony, 
interrupting  him>. 

Platzer  continued :  "  The  Commissary-General  swallowed 
the  distastefulness  of  the  reply  without  moving  a  muscle,  and 
said,  *  that  he  observed  with  pleasure  this  cheerftd  refusal  to 
contemplate  even  the  possibility  of  so  painful  an  event ;  the 
clouds  would,  he  hoped,  disperse  without  the  threatened  storm; 
with  the  good  feeling  of  bis  majesty,  and  the  noble  heart  of 
the  worthy  Bishop,  a  reallj'  inimical  course  was  not  to  be  feared; 
it  had  been  in  order  to  set  right  the  few  misunderstandings  that 
existed  between  them,  that  the  royal  government  had  requested 
the  favour  of  his  lordship's  presence ;  but  to  attain  this  desir- 
able end  as  soon  as  possible,  he  must  beg  permission,  as  he 
himself  was  no  divine,  to  propose  as  a  substitute  for  himself, 
in  the  necessary  conferences,  the  worthy  Govermnent  Counsel- 
lor and  Professor  of  Canon  Law,  the  Rev.  Herr  B .^    Karl 

Rudolph  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  this  arrangement. 
The  conversation  then  turned  upon  indifferent  topics, — the  fine 
autumnal  weather,  the  grand  and  beautiful  environs  of  Inn- 
fipruck;  and  they  took  leave  of  each  other  as  if  after  an  ordinary 
visit  of  courtesy." 

"  The  Count  seemed  more  afraid  of  the  Bishops  than  the 
Bishops  of  him,"  remarked  Anth<my ;  "  but  I  suspect  the  Pro- 
fessor will  be  a  worse  person  to  deal  with." 

'^  On  the  following  day,  the  threatened  antagotiist  was  an- 
nounced. The  Bishop  had  seen  him  out  walking  the  evening 
before ;  a  tall  figure  in  a  blue  frock,  with  yellow  nankeen  pan- 
taloons. But  now  he  entered  in  full  dress  of  black,  wearing 
his  doctor's  silk  gown,  with  a  Bavarian  order  upon  his  breast, 
in  his  hand  the  two*comered  hat  of  ofiice  with  gold  tassels; 
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SLari  Rudolph  apjnroached  him  with  dignity,  and  greeted  him 
with  these  enphatie  words:  ^  You,  then,  are  he  who  undertakes 
to  ittstroct  Pope  and  Bishops  in  canon  law  T  The  Professor 
was  disconcerted,  but  quickly  recovered  himself,  and  replied^ 
*My  lord,  it  is  truth  that  gives  to  learning  its  pre^-eminence* 
If,  in  the  coarse  of  candid  examination,  I  have  arrived  at  cer- 
tain concltt^ens  which  do  not  coincide  with  individual  prac- 
tices in  the  Church,  I  should  regret  it  sincerely ;  but  1  could 
not  alter  ray  view  of  the  subject,  unless  I  became  convinced 
that  another  was  better ;  for  our  thoughts  are  not  under  our 
own  control.  Meanwhile,  i  am  commissioned  by  the  Royal 
Commissary-General  to  crfTer  my  services  in  explaining  tfe-e 
policy  of  the  government.' 

"*  The  policy  of  the  government,'  answered  the  Bishop, 
*  can  be  no  my^ery  to  me,  who  have  had  so  much  experience 
of  it.  But  you  are  expected  to  justify  to  me  what  must  also 
be  justified  to  the  whole  world.  Are  you  really  willing  to 
undertake  the  task  V 

"  *  Yes ;  I  dedare  frankly,  that  both  as  a  Christian  and  as  a 
subject,  I  approve  of  and  respect  the  King's  measures*     It  is 
true  that  they  must  not  be  judged  of  by  the  usages  of  the  past, 
but  by  the  wants  of  the  present,  and  the  law  of  reason.     The 
successors  of  the  Apostles  have  too  long  forgotten  those  im** 
portant  words,  *  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.'     To  die 
maxim  of  the  sufferingy  they  prefer   that   of  the  glorified 
Redeemer:    'All  power  is  given  to  Me  in  heaven  and  on 
^»rth.'     Those  calling  themselves   religious   and  ecclesiastics 
have  heaped  up  for  themselves  the  possessions  of  whole  familic-s^, 
revelled  in  superfluity,  lived  in  splendour,  taken  part  in  all 
worldly  affairs,  claimed  all  possible  privileges,  kept  the  people 
in  leading-strings,  and  made  themselves  first  the  guardians, 
then  the  masters,  of  kings  and  emperors,     ^o  monstrous  a^i 
anomaly  could  not  last.     The  dawn  of  enlightenment  pierced 
through  the^darkness  of  the  times.     The  princes  awoke,  broke 
their  ign(»ninious  chains,  asserted  their  rights,  and  opened  the 
way  to  a  new  era,  when  Church  and  State  shall  free  themselves 
from  their  unholy  alliance,  each  to  attain  its  natural  develop- 
ment, and  each,  according  to  divine  appointment,  to  labour  in 
its  own  sphere  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.     It  is  to  this  that 
the  events  of  the  times  are  tending :    who  will,  who  may,  who 
can,  throw  himself  into  the  stream,  in  the  vain  hope  of  curbing 
its  course  ?     Who  would  not  rather  joyfully,  and  full  of  pro- 
phetic hope,  follow  its  resistless  flow  V 

"When  he  had  finished,  the  Bishop  took  up  the  word. 
*  Even  Popes  and  Bishops,'  said  he,  *  are  frail  men.  Were 
no  £ailings  and  abuses  to  be  found  among  the  clergy,  it  would 
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be  far  more  woBderful  than  the  fact  that  such  things  do  exist. 
But  I  lament  that  evenyou,  a  learned  ecclesiastic,  should  shaitd 
in  the  common  delusion,  and  fail  in  discerning  the  greatness 
and  excellence  of  those  centuries  when  it  was  from  Christianity 
Aat  earthly  government  derived  light  and  strength;  a  li^fht 
which  is  ill  replaced  by  the  poor  resources  of  diplomatic  craft; 
and  a  strength  not  that  of  mere  nature*  And  why  should  it 
be  said  that  it  is  unseemly  for  the  clergy  to  take  part  in  worldly 
matters?  The  first  Christian  community  even  laid  all  their 
worldly  possessions  at  the  feet  of  the  Apostles  and  their  dea* 
cons,  committing  to  them  the  care  of  their  temporal  interestd. 
Religion  should  be  the  moving  principle  not  only  of  spiritual; 
but  also  of  teipporal  concerns;  not  only  of  families,  but  also  of 
kingdoms.  It  is  only  for  the  impartial  future  to  decide  whether 
the  so-called  dark  ages,  under  the  guidance  of  the  priesthood; 
or  the  so-called  days  of  enlightenment,  deserve  the  preference ; 
that  is  to  say,  whether  nfen  were  better  and  happier  then  or  now. 
But  let  us  leave  the  past.  The  princes  have  long  enjoyed  their 
independence  ;  the  influence  of  the  Church  is  as  much  as  pos* 
sible  limited  to  pure  spiritualities.  But  with  this  you  are  not 
content.  You  wish  to  rule  alone  every  where,  even  in  the 
sanctuary.  To  subjugate  the  Church,  and  reduce  her  to  the 
mere  slave  of  the  state ;  it  is  to  this  that  all  the  efforts  of  the 
government  tend.* 

"  *  Far  be  it  from  our  good  and  Christian  King,'  answered 
the  Professor,  '  to  wish  to  attack  what  is  divine  and  essential 
in  the  Church ;  he  trenches  upon  no  article  of  faith,  no  sacra^ 
ment;  but  those  things  which  are  of  mere  human  instituti(^ 
and  temporal  in  their  nature,  it  is  the  province  of  the  govem-^^ 
ment  to  superintend  and  conduct.  For  example,  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  confessedly  of  divine  institution  ;  but 
the  time,  place,  frequency,  cost  of  its  celebration,  are  external 
contingencies;  and  so  far  as  they  may  affect  the  welfsure  of  his 
people,  they  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  will  of  the  monarch.* 

"  *  According  to  these  principles,'  rejoined  the  BLdiop,  *  tlie 
priesthood  resembles  a  treasure  that  is  buried,  eyes  that  are 
blindfolded,  the  life  of  one  in  a  trance,  or  that  fabled  princess 
who  was  forced  to  lie  in  an  enchanted  sleep  till  a  hero  shool^ 
come  to  break  the  charm  with  bis  sword.  Sueh.  would  beeom^ 
the  sacerdotal  authority,  without  action,  widiaut  voice,  witiboM 
movement,  till  called  into  life  by  the  touch'  of  -the  rcg^I 
sceptic.  And  what  a  life,  if  every  extecnal  action  and  omisj^ 
sion  depend  upon  a  stranger  will !  Where  is  there  to  be  foiind 
upon  earth  a  slavery  more  oppressive  and  degrading,  than -this 
to  which  you  would  subject  the  Church  ?  And  this •  violence 
you  call  reforming  her;,  and  i^esiraining  her  within  hear:  pi«fKi^ 
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liodts !  Look  back  to  her  origin :  did  Christ  ask  Pilate  or 
the  tetrarch  Herod  when  and  where  He  should  preach  the 
gospel?  'We  mitst  obey  God  rather  than  men/  was  the 
>^postle's  reply  to  the  prohibition  of  the  earthly  rulers,  not 
oiJy  of  Jerusalem,  but  of  the  whole  world.  Christ  established 
his  Church  free^  endowed  with  divine  rights  and  power  from  on 
high,  and  she  has  maintained  them  independent  of  the  world ; 
against  all  its  principalities  and  powers,  against  all  the  perse* 
tuitions  of  craft  and  force,  against  chains  and  dungeons,  against 
fire  and  sword,  she  has  maintained  it  unshaken  and  invincible. 
And  this  independence  and  divinely-given  freedom  of  the 
Ghurch  you  call  something  non-essential,  merely  human,  acci- 
dental. Listen  to  an  important  acknowledgment  escaped  from 
the  pen  of  a  statesman  highly  esteemed  by  you.  *  Like  every 
thing  else,  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  has  decayed;  the  papal 
^thunderbolts  are  extinguished;  the  Holy  Father  reigns  but  as 
a  shadow  at  Rome ;  the  Papacy  itself  is  gone  the  way  of  all 
flesh,  and  civil  governments  have  taken  its  place.  We  are  at 
last  free,  and  have  gained  a  rich  inheritance.'  What  do  you 
say  to  these  Christianlike  principles  of  your  esteemed  par* 
tiian  V 

.  "  The  Professor  looked  thoughtful  and  perplexed,  as  the 
Bishop  replaced  the  letter  ou  the  table.  The  latter  con* 
tinued — 

"  *  We  have  seen  now  pretty  clearly  the  real  aim  of  all  these 
restrictions  on  the  Head  of  the  Church.  So  much,  then,  for  the 
Pope.  And  we  Bishops  are  only  to  be  tolerated  as  wheels  of 
the  state-machine,  the  pastors  as  levers  by  which  it  acts,  religion 
itself  only  as  a  means  of  moving  it,  as  the  wind  moves  the  sails 
of  a  windmill.  The  great  ones  of  this  world  have  mostly  lost 
their  Christianity;  and  as  they  are  become  heathens,  so,  like  the 
heathens,  they  would  regard  religion  merely  as  the  instrument 
of  the  state,  with  which  to  work  upon  the  masses.' 

"  The  Professor  could  not  conceal  his  uneasiness ;  without 
raising  his  eyes  he  replied,  *  The  writer  you  have  quoted  is 
not  speaking  of  the  successor  of  the  penitent  Peter,  but  of  the 
ambitious  Gregory  the  Seventh.  It  is  not  the  office  of  chief 
pastes  that  is  passing  away,  but  the  temporal  power  of  the 
JPapacy.  Besides,  the  private  opinions  of  an  individual  servant 
Oif  the  state  ought  never  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  principles  of' 
the  government.  These  latter  are  not  concealed :  they  simply 
demand  the  natural  and  divine  right  of  the  state,  namely,  an 
independent  and  supreme  authority  over  all  public  affairs  within 
its  dominions.  All  the  members  of  the  body  are  subject  to  one 
iseason  and  one  will.  What  would  an  arm  or  foot  be,  separated 
SxQxsL  the  frame  to  which  it  belongs  I    Independent  public  so* 
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cieties  within  the  great  community  of  the  state,  reduce  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  latter  to  a  hideous  and  miserable  deformity. 
TThe  necessary  union  and  rational  security  of  all  kingdoms  re- 
quire the  assertion  and  maintenance  of  unalienable  rights, 
even  against  the  ecclesiastical  body.' 

**  The  Bishop  smiled  and  said,  '  I  heartily  concur  in  the 
sentiments  you  have  just  expressed  concerning  the  necessity  of 
internal  independence  to  a  state.  Otherwise  it  would  be  no 
Btate,  but  merely  a  province.  But  is  not  the  freedom  that  is 
indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  State,  equally  so  to  that 
of  the  Church  ?  What  would  become  of  her  were  she  under 
the  dominion  of  secular  power,  unconsecrated,  unauthorised, 
often  ignorant  f  She  would  fall  into  as  many  separate  parts  as 
there  are  states,  and  be  no  longer  that  which  Christ  instituted 
her/ 

**  *  It  is  not  to  be  denied,'  answered  the  Professor,  *  that 
the  unity  of  practice  and  discipline  may  suflfer.  But  one 
Christian  faitli  will  maintain  itself  under  all  governments,  how- 
ever outward  regulations  and  usages  may  vary.  The  spirit  of 
religion  is  immortal,  though  her  form  must  be  subject  to  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  Two  independent  powers  cannot  subsist 
within  the  same  limits;  so  let  the  Church,  following  the  example 
of  her  divine  Founder,  meekly  submit,  allowing  the  State  to  rule 
in  undisputed  supremacy*' 

<c  i  ^ere  it  so,  we  should  indeed  have  returned  to  the  times 
of  heathenism,  when  the  Church  stood  in  relation  to  the  State 
as  the  oppressed  to  the  oppressor.  Yet  now  persecution  would 
fail  in  gaining  its  end,  as  it  did  then.  The  place  of  the  grey- 
haired  Pontiff,  who,  exiled  in  France,  fell  a  victim  to  grief,  has 
been  supplied,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  by  one  in  the  prime 
of  age  and  strength ;  and  though  those  who  have  gained  the 
power  to  do  so  may  usui-p  the  office  of  the  legitimate  Bishops, 
who  pine  in  prison  and  in  exile,  yet  the  people  will  fly  from 
pastors  they  must  consider  as  intruders,  as  from  those  infected 
by  the  plague  ;  the  altars  will  be  desokte,  the  pulpits  silent, 
the  churches  deserted ;  divine  worship  will  in  a  great  degree 
disappear  from  open  day,  and,  as  in  primitive  times,  take  refuge 
in  private  dwelling-houses  and  secret  chambers,  in  woods  and 
eaves :  the  government  will  combat  with  an  invisible  power, 
and  by  the  universal  disorder  only  will  be  rendered  conscious  of 
the  resistance  made  to  it.  Is  it  thus  that  the  monarch  cares  fox 
the  public  weal?  and  to  this  system  of  action,  so  subversive  of 
all  that  is  most  holy,  so  generally  destrQctive,we  shall  be  led  by 
a  mere  spectre  of  the  imagination, — the  chimera  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  two  independent  powers  existuig  together !  The  eagle 
has  two  pinions,  and  only  by  the  combined  action^  of  both  can 
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he  roe  in  the  air ;  the  human  frame  has  two  hands,  and  eaeh 
hand  has  its  own  functions  to  perform  \  men  can  live  and  act 
together  in  the  world,  indepen^ntly  of  each  other ;  and  shall 
omly  the  Christian  State  and  the  Christian  Church  not  be  able 
to  maintain  themselves  separately  on  the  same  spot  ?  Are  the 
servitude  and  shackles  of  the  latter  indispensable  to  the  exist- 
ence and  security  of  the  former  ?  Is  not  the  same  God  the 
ruler  of  both  ?  and  has  He  not  assigned  different  offices  to  them  ? 
Caiinot  each  be  content  with  independence  within  its  own 
sphere  ?  In  freedom  alone  can  Church  and  State  flourish  and 
increase,  and  in  their  concord  alone  can  mankind.' 

"  A  pause  followed.  The  JBisbop  resumed  with  warmth : 
*  Reflect  upon  all  tliis;  and  if  you  feel  that  there  is  truth  in 
what  I  have  said,  let  these  new  convictions  banish  the  old  from 
your  mind/  *  I  will  reconsider  the  subject,'  replied  the  Pro-i- 
fessor ;'  and  making  a  reverence,  he  withdrew," 

Anthony  had  listened  with  almost  breathless  attention,  so 
completely  absorbed  was  he  in  the  relation  ;  now,  coming  to 
himself,  he  said :  "  That  was  indeed  a  remarkable  conference, 
Herr  Simon ;  it  has  set  my  head  thinking  more  than  the  most 
learned  sermon  of  Herr  Fruhmesser.  Was  the  Lutheran  cler- 
gyman really  converted  ?" 

"  The  Bishop  saw  no  more  of  him,"  answered  Platzer ; 
"  he  neither  altered  his  doctrine  or  his  relations  with  the  Go- 
vernment. Not  long  after,  the  before-mentioned  Commissary- 
Geueral  made  his  appearance,  accompanied  by  two  gentlemen. 
With  an  air  of  unusual  gravity,  he  again  represented  to  the 
Bishops  the  fruitlessness  of  their  resistance,  and  the  painful 
oonsequenoes  to  themselves,  adding  that  this  warning  would 
not  be  repeated,  Emmanuel  exlaimed,  *  Oh,  that  we  may 
suffer  persecution  for  Christ  and  his  Church!  What  can  be 
sweeter  upon  earth  V  Karl  Rudolph  said,  *  Us  you  can  fetter 
and  banish,  but  not  the  truth.'  The  Commissary -General 
opened  the  despatches  from  Munich  :  "  both  Bishops  are,  bff 
the  royal  cormnand,  deposed  from  their  office.'*  They  protested 
against  the  validity  of  the  royal  sentence." 

**0n  the  same  day,  the  Bishop  of  Trent  was  conveyed  in  a 
closed  carriage  to  Salzburg,  which-  town  had  been  assigned  to 
him  as  the  place  of  his  banishment.  An  hour  after  his  depar-> 
ture,  a  second  carriage  stood  before  the  inn,  surrounded  by  a 
gtieat  crowd  of  people.  When  our  revered  Bishop  appeared, 
all  threw  themselves  sobbing  on  their  knees ;  he  blessed  them, 
and  said,  *Pray  for  the  Church  and  the  King!'  At  the  Bishop's 
side  sat  a  commissary  of  police,  cold  and  gloomy,  silent  and 
W)tionless.  The  journey  continued  uninterruptedly  all  night, 
tm  they  reaehied  Landeck ;  the  evening  of  the  following  day 
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they  arrived  at  Nauders^  the  first  town  after  entering  the  diocetw^ 
of  Coire.  The  people  were  indignant  at  the  situation  of  their 
beloved  pastor.  Flashing  eyes  and  threatening  gestures  were 
every  where  to  be  seen,  but  a  look  from  him  calmed  the  already 
rising  storm.  The  parish  chose  three  men  to  accompany  and 
attend  on  the  Bidhc^.  The  scene  at  his  final  departure  was 
heart-rending. 

"Karl  Rudolph  wished  to  continue  the  journey  by  way  of 
the  Vintschgau,  entering  the  Grisons  by  the  MUnsterthal ;  but 
his  companion  silently  held  before  him  the  unalterable  plan: 
of  their  route.  They  therefore  deiscended  the  gloomy  valley 
behind  Nauders  to  Martinsbruck.  When  arrived  at  the  fron- 
tier bridge,  the  Commissary  drew  a  paper  from  bis  pocket, 
assumed  a  still  more  important  mien,  and,  in  a  voice  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  above  the  roaring  of  the  Inn,  read  as  fol- 
lows :  '  It  is  to  be  announced  on  the  frontier  to  the  exiled 
Bishop  of  Coire,  Karl  Rudolph,  Baron  von  BuoKSchauensteinf 
that  should  he  venture  to  return  into  the  territory  of  the  King 
of  Bavaria,  he  will  be  seized  and  punished  as  a  felon.*  The 
ofiicial  folded  up  the  paper,  made  a  slight  bow,  and  turned 
back  with  the  lawyer  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Nau- 
ders; Karl  Rudolph  had  scarcely  time  to  say  to  him  a  parting 
*  God  be  with  you.' 

**  He  now  walked  on  with  his  three  companions  through  the 
Engadi  as  far  as  Tarasp,  where  they  rested  at  the  convent  of 
the  Capuchins.  The  next  day,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances, 
he  set  out  on  a  journey,  dangerous  at  that  advanced  season, 
the  passage  over  the  Scharler-Goch  to  the  frontier  town  of 
Miinster,  in  order  to  take  measures  for  providing  a  represen-i 
tative  of  himself  in  the  Bavarian  part  of  his  diocese.  Till 
they  arrived  at  the  snow,  they  met  with  no  particular  difii^ 
Gulties.  But  here  they  soon  lost  all  traces  of  their  path ;  but 
forcing  their  way  through  the  masses  of  snow,  they  at  last 
reached,  exhausted,  the  wished-for  summit.  The  sun  had  long 
set,  the  last  rays  of  twilight  had  disappeared,  and  the  thickly 
rolling  clouds  every  moment  increased  the  darkness ;  even  the 
gleaming  of  the  white  snow  was  only  visible  a  few  paces  be* 
fore  them.  Nor  was  it  this  alone  that  rendered  the  descent 
so  perilous ;  the  precipices  became  steeper  and  more  rugged ; 
the  snow  was  drifted  in  larger  masses.  They  constantly  lost 
their  fooling,  and  found  it  almost  impossible  t5o  keep  together; 
at  every  step  they  sank  into  the  snow,  sometimes  up  to  the 
breast  The  men  broke  out  in  lamentations,  not  on  their  o^wn 
account,  but  for  the  sake  of  their  Bishop.  He  himself  wa« 
cheerful  and  undismayed  ;  he  spoke  t&  them  words  of  holjr- 
^o^soktion,  and  even  sang  verses  of  hymns.    Jit  lengt|t)  tbef 
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kst  ray  of  hope  seemed  to  leave  his  companions ;  they  let  fall 
^e  arms  that  they  bore^  and  flung  themselves  upon  the  snow, 
ex^laimii^y  *  We  are  lost!  God  have  mercy  on  usT  Yet  still 
the  servant  of  God  struggled  to  free  himself  from  that  froaea 
grftve,  and  cried  out,  *  Courage,  my  children !  God  is  with 
us ;  what  should  we  fear  V  And  in  a  voice  that  echoed  loudly 
through  the  desolate  mountain  stillness,  he  entoued  a  psalm, 
breatlung  confidence  in  God." 

"  Truly  our  Bishop  is  a  saint,"  cried  Anthony,  iutertupt- 
iug  him, 

Platzer  continued :  "  Succour  came,  and  almost  miracu- 
lously. A  peasant  from  Miinster,  who  was  also  bejiighted,  wa^ 
descending  the  mountain  near  them,  and  heard  their  voices. 
Guessing  that  there  were  men  in  danger,  lie  hastened  towards 
the  place  from  whence  the  sound  proceeded.  What  was  his 
surprise  on  hearing  singing  I  He  shouted  in  reply.  An  an- 
swer echoed  back.  He  soon  reached  the  poor  exhausted  tra-- 
vellerst  How  s^tonished,  how  shocked  was  he  on  recognising 
the  Bishop !  He  reverentially  kissed  his  hand,  and  helped  him 
out  of  the  deep  snow  into  which  he  had  again  sunk.  '  Friend,' 
said  Karl  Rudolph,  'God  sends  you  here  to  be  our  angel 
guardian.  With  his  help,  fulfil  now  your  mission.'  Each 
one  felt  his  confidence  renewed.  They  struggled  successfully 
against  all  obstacles,  and  at  midnight  reached  the  cloister  at 
Miinster." 

'^  It  was  indeed  almost  miraculous,"  cried  Anthony. 

Meantime  Platzer  and  Anthony,  almost  without  being 
aware  of  their  progress,  had  advanced  far  into  the  mountains, 
over  pathless  wastes  and  precipitous  rocks,  through  mountain 
pastures  aud  woods,  with  here  and  there  wandering  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  browsing  upon  the  young  shoots  of  the  trees« 
They  now  came  upou  a  patch  of  ground  covered  with  blue 
berries,  peeping  from  amongst  thickly-growing  leaves.  "  The 
Mossberry  Plain  !"  exclaimed  the  priest :  "  oh,  how  often 
have  I  feasted  here  for  hours  together  t  Let  us  quench  our 
thirst  at  the  cool  spring  behind  the  hill  there,  and  rest  our-* 
selves  a  little;  for  you  know  there  is  no  other  spring  in  this 
whole  range  of  mountains*" 

They  ascended  through  the  gorge  towards  tliQ  desired  s$ot« 
Akeady*  they  see  the  water  sparkling  from  between  the  mossy 
stones;  they  can  hear  the  murmuring  of  the  stream — now 
ibey  stand  at  its  side.  Th^  middle  current  glided  through  a 
boUowed  bi»ch-stpm,  down  over  its  pebbly  and  gravelly  bed> 
wher0  it  was  joined  by  the  streams  that  ran  on  either  side,  ai^ 
then  ne^saak  into  the  ground*.  Two  trwiks.  of  trees  lay  before 
line  ^f^ng>  aiHi  the  gre^cigr^^ti  on  ea>ch  ^ide  piB^red  invitijog 
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resting-places.  Here  our  wanderers  sat  down  opposite  eaeh 
other,  under  the  shade  of  some  joung  pines  that  embahned 
the  air  with  their  fragrance.  Squirrels  skipped  among  the 
branches,  or  nibbled  at  the  cones.  In  the  background  cackled 
a  flock  of  moor^cocks,  of  which  some  were  visible,  timidi}^  ven* 
turing  from  among  the  underwood.  Mountain-finches,  that 
had  been  first  scared  away  by  the  invasion  of  their  solitude, 
again  came  fluttering  near,  hovering  about  the  only  stream 
that  existed  for  miles  round.  Anthony  produced  some  rye- 
bread  and  smoked  meat;  and,  with  a  feeling  of  peace  and 
security,  they  began  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  quenching  their 
thirst  at  the  "  CoW  Spring." 

When  they  felt  sufficiently  refreshed,  they  returned  thanks 
and  proceeded  onwards.  "  This,"  said  Anthony,  **  is  the  bap« 
piest  day  of  my  life  ;  for  I  love  such  relations  as  I  have  heard 
to-day  better  than  Kirmes  or  bridal  festival.  How  glad  I  am 
to  understand  the  reason  of  what  passes  around  us !  I  re* 
member  that  once  the  Herr  Curate  said  in  the  pulpit,  after 
giving  out  the  notices,  *  Let  us  pray  for  our  right  reverend  and 
beloved  Bishop— he  has  much  to  suffer  !'  He  began  to  weep, 
and  said  no  more ;  most  of  the  congregation  wept  with  him. 
Soon  the  blessed  Sacrament  was  exposed,  and  the  adoration 
began ;  it  lasted  the  whole  day.  But  we  did  not  know  what 
had  befallen  the  Bishop ;  till  at  last  the  advocate  brought  in 
the  news  from  Schlanders,  that  the  king  had  deposed  him, 
and  people  were  discussing  whether  it  were  valid  or  not.  But 
pray  tell  me  the  rest  of  the  history ;  I  long  for  it  more  than  I 
did  just  now  for  the  *  Cold  Spring.' "  Platzer  therefore  resumed 
the  narration : 

"  Karl  Rudolph  sent  messengers  in  all  directions  to  sum* 
mon  the  clergy  of  the  Ober  and  tlnter  Vintsgau  to  attend  him 
at  Miinster.  Regardless  of  danger,  they  hastened,  even  la 
greater  numbers  than  was  necessary,  to  gather  round  their 
beloved  Bishop,  and  moisten  his  hand  with  kisses  and  tears. 
This  venerable  prince  of  the  Church  delivered  an  address  to 
the  assembled  priests,  laying  before  them  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  stood  towards  the  goveniraent,  and  relating  what 
had  befallen  him ;  that  in  body  he  should  be  for  some  time 
separated  from  his  beloved  clergy  and  people  in  the  Tyro- 
lese  part  of  his  diocese,  but  that  his  spirit  would  remain  with 
them  and  pray  for  them.  He  would  still  remain  their  rightful 
Bishop,  until  such  time  as  he  himself  should  abdicate,  mtb 
the  sanction  of  Rome.  He  nominated  as  bis  vicar-generals, 
tl*e  Pfarrer  Patscheider  of  Meran,  and  the  Pfarrer  Schuster 
of  Schlanders.  All  mere  state  appointments  to  the  cure  oi' 
souk  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  invalid  ;  and  in  the  matter  of 
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rojal  ordinances  concerning  ecclesiastical  regulations,  they 
ivere  to  guard  against  appearing  to  acknowledge  their  autho^i^ 
rity  by  making  any  eondemdable  concessions.  At  the  close 
of  the  address  all  threw  themselres  on  their  knees,  while  he 
supplicated,  in  a  loud  voice,  for  fortitude  or  for  peace.  Burn- 
ing tears  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  grey-haired  men ;  and 
they  parted  from  their  chief  pastor  like  children  from  an 
exiled  father. 

"  Their  first  petition  seemed  more  likely  to  be  heard 
than  their  second.  An  express  arrived  at  Meran  from  Inn- 
spruck,  commanding  the  instant  arrest  of  Godfrey  Purtscher, 
the  regent  of  the  seminary.  But  he  had  already  fled  to  Coire. 
He  was  the  most  undaunted  and  influential  of  the  Bishop's 
counsellors.  Then  came  royal  pi'oclamations,  one  upon  ano- 
ther: Whoever  dared  to  maintain  relations  with  the  outlawed 
and  exiled  Bishop  of  Coire  should  be  treated  a>s  a  felon  ;  after 
the  lit  of  January,  1808,  the  clergy  of  the  late  diocese  of  Coire 
were  to  render  obedience  to  the  Bishop  and  Consistory  of  Auys* 
burg  ;  every  parish  priest  was  to  possess  a  copy  of  the  Royal 
State  Gazette,  in  order  that  he  might  know  what  were  the 
government  directions  on  the  mode  of  conducting  church  mat- 
ters.  These  ordinances  became  every  day  moi'e  and  more 
numerous ;  for  instance,  the  public  recital  of  the  Rosciry  and 
the  Litany  of  Loretto  was  forbidden;  the  public  Office  in 
Advent,  and  the  Christmas  Midnight  Mass,  were  forbidden ; 
t'odve  pilgrimages  and  processions  peculiar  to  individual  pa- 
rishes were  forbidden;  even  the  passing-bell  for  the  dying 
was  silenced/' 

"  What  a  heathenish  regulation  !"  cried  Anthony  indig- 
nautly. 

"  Have  not  these  and  suchlike  altei-ations  been  carried  out 
wth  you  ?" 

"  With  us  every  thing  remains  as  usual.  The  Herr  Cu- 
rate would  rather  be  martyred,  I  think,  than  alter  any  thing. 
Besides,  no  one  takes  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  what  passes 
in  our  retired  valley.  Tc-day  is  the  first  time  that  we  havte 
seen  soldiers  there.  But  do  the  clergy  on  the  banks  of  the 
Adige  comply  with  such  Lutheran  demands  T* 

'^  Where  no  ecclesiastical  law  stands  in  the  way,  Uie  gene* 
rality  obey  the  government:  for  example,  they  conduct  the 
aervices  on  abrogated  feasts  in  the  same  manner  as  on  working- 
days,  because  the  Church  herself  has  removed  tlie  obligation 
of  deserving  them.  Often^  also,  they  evade  a  regulation  by  arti- 
fice. When,  for  instance,  saying  the  beads  was  forbidden,  the 
Pfarrer  of  Algund  desired  the  congregation  to  recite  them 
three  times  over.    The  people  were  surprised  at  their  pastor's 
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request,  but  obeyed  willingly.  In  a  shoft  time  the  gcwd 
.  Pfarrer  was  called  to  account  for  his  conduct :  *  Why  do  you 
continue  the  recital  of  the  beads,  wlten  it  has  been  forbidden  by 
bis  majesty  V  *  Sir,'  replied  the  Pfarrer,  *  instead  of  the  beads 
we  now  recite  the  Psalter.'  The  official,  who  did  not  know 
that  one  hundred  and  fifty  Ave  Marias  were  a  substitute  for 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  Psalms,  and  are,  on  that  account, 
termed  the  Psalter,  pictured  to  himself  the  whole  congrega^ 
tion  singing  a  sonorous  psalm-tune,  and  l>enceforth  could  not 
sufl3x!iently  applaud  the  psalm-singers  of  Algund." 

"  That  was  indeed  a  good  joke,"  said  Anthony,  laughing. 
Platzer  continued : 

"  This  official  was  the  dreaded  Theodore  von  H ,  Cap-» 

tain  of  the  district  at  Bruneck,  in  the  Pusterthal.  In  order 
to  check  the  confusion  and  hindrances  existing  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  he  came,  in  the  Christmas  of  last  year,  as  Special  Com-> 
missary  to  Meran.  On  St.  Stephen's  day  the  parish  priest 
was  taking  off  his  vestments  after  Mass,  when  the  consltable 
entered  die  sacristy^  and  delivered  to  him  a  decree.  It  was  a 
summons  to  appear  without  delay,  with  all  the  clergy  of  the 
place,  before  the  Royal  Special  Commissary,  at  the  inn  of  the 
Golden  Sun.  In  an  hour's  time  the  clergy,  dressed  in  their 
cassocks,  and  walking  two  and  two  through  the  street,  repaired 
to  the  appointed  place.  A  soldier  was  keeping  guard  before 
the  door  of  the  audience-chamber;  a  servant  opened  it,  and 
announced  them.  Behind  a  long  table,  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  stood  the  statesman  in  full  unifonn,  with  long  curled 
locks.  His  air  was  to  the  last  degree  pompous  and  stately* 
In  his  right  hand  he  held  a  paper,  his  left  rested  on  one  of 
two  pistols  that  lay  on  the  table.  The  tall,  grave-looking 
Landrichter  stood  on  one  side ;  on  the  other  his  secretary.  The 
clergy  ranged  themselves  in  a  half  circle ;  foremost  stood  the 
Pfarrer  Patscheider,  an  old  man,  but  whose  sickly  and  droop- 
ing frame  contained  undiminished  powers  of  mind.  Next  him, 
the  humble  but  talented  Lutz,  the  episcopal  advocate ;  then 
came  the  rector  of  the  college,  Langcs,  looking  out  furtively 
from  under  his  dark  eyebrows;  then  three  priests  of  the 
Episcopal  Seminary,  in  their  gowns.  At  the  further  end  was 
seen  the  fine. figure  of  the  Father  Guardian  of  the  Capuchins, 
who  often  turned  his  mild  countenance  towards  the  Land- 
richter, his  patron.  On  a  sign  from  the  Special  Commissary,' 
the  secretary  began  to  read  out  the  names.  When  the  list  came: 
to  the  Baron  von  B-~— ,  who,  though  a  beneficiary  of  Trent, 
resided  at  Meran,  H— —  interrupted  the  silence  he  had  till 
then  observed.  Suddenly  rousing  himself,  he  said,  '  Ah,  Heit 
Bwron^  you  have  a  charming  sister;  her  beauty  is  most  en^' 
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dwHStingl  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  this  flower  of  Meran 
ajfe  the  window  of  your  house.  Have  the  kindness  to  kiss  the 
gentlejsaroness's  hand  for  me !' " 

"  How  could  he  make  such  a  fool  of  himself  ?"  said  An- 
li^mjy  laughing. 

"  His  countenance  soon  resumed  its  former  gravity ;  and 
this  gravity  reached  its  height  when,  with  dilated  form,  arched 
ehest,  and  head  thrown  back,  he  began  to  speak.  *  He  had 
always  served  his  majesty  faithfully;  each  grade  of  honour 
had  been  to  him  only  a  step  to  the  next ;  and  he  now  stood 
before  them  distinguished  by  the  gracious  confidence  of  his 
monarch,  as  Special  Commissary,  with  extended  powers.  Va- 
ried intercourse  with  the  world  and  Unusual  experience  had 
sharpened  his  intellects  to  that  degree,  that  he  could  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of  men,  and  see  through  their  character.  At 
the  first  glance  he  could  distinguish  among  the  gentlemen  as*- 
sembled  round  him,  which  were  the  seduced  and  which  the 
seducersJ  At  these  words  his  eye  moved  slowly  over  the 
whole  row,  fixing  upon  some  with  a  threatening  p«use,  but 
always  upon  those  to  whom  it  was  least  appropriate,  and  then 
continued :  *  His  presence  was,  in  feet,  highly  necessary ;'  so 
lamentably  had  those  who  day  and  night  deaien  the  ears  of 
others  with  overstrained  maxims  of  morality,  neglected,  or 
rather  trampled  under  foot,  their  own  holiest  and  most  impe- 
rative duties,  both  as  priests  and  as  subjects.  But  disturbed 
order  would  soon  be  re-established ;  either  by  the  mildness  to 
which  his  philanthropic  heart  was  always  inclined,  even  when 
dealing  with  transgressors, — or  else  by  the  severity  which  he 
well  knew  how  to  exercise  towards  the  stubborn.'  He  now 
opened  the  paper,  and  called  upon  them  to  listen  to  his  ma- 
jesty's commands.  He  then  read  a  new  admonitory  discourse, 
and  last  of  all  the  commands:  That  the  clergy  should  swear 
*  to  break  off  all  communication  with  the  Bishop  of  Coire,  to 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  Bishop  of  Augsburg,  and  to 
obey  unconditionally  all  royal  ordinances^  ratifying  the  promise 
by  their  signatures,' 

"  The  Town-Pfarrer  Patscheider,  who  was  first  called  upon 
for  his  acquiescence,  gave  this  answer :  *  As  regards  the  first 
poiitt,  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  cf  Coire  has  not  yet  made 

aity  cession  according  to  those  canonical  regul— ^ ^'     *  Be 

siient !'  cried  the  Special  Commissary ;  *  your  principles,  like 
your  language,  befeng  to  a  century  back.  Sign!*  The  old 
n^an  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  said^  *It  is  impossible.' 
The  other  angrily  made  a  sign  to  the  secretary  to  note  down 
t^/Bame  of  the  refractory  individual,  tod  turned  to  the. 
^ple^ia^tjic^  advocate  Luta^.  who  sai^  */As..to  the  second 
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point,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Augsburg  has  declined  aec&ptAng 
the  Tjrolese  division  of  the  diocese  of  Coire.'  *  You  are  am 
audacious  liar !  It  is  you  and  the  fanatical  Purtscher  yho  are 
the  arch-seducers  of  your  more  simple  brethren.*  Lutz  shook 
his  bead,  and  refused  to  sign.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the 
Benedictine  Langes,  rector  of  the  Royal  Gymnasium*  *  Herr 
Special  Commissarj/  said  he,  *  a  few  hours  ago  I  had  the 
honour  of  informing  you  of  my  opinion ;  I  now  repeat  pub^ 
licly,  that  I  concur  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  gentle- 
men that  have  preceded  me,  and  only  attach  my  signature  to 
the  third  p(»nt,  under  the  express  reservation  of  paramount 
obedience  to  the  Church.'  *  You  are  not  worthy  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  you  by  the  king ;  you  have  deceived  the  government! 
Ihad  hoped  this  morning  to  have  found  in  you  an  enlightened 
man  and  an  obedient  subject,  and  find  instead —  a  mere  be* 
nighted  papist.  I  see  my  warnings  have  been  fruitless.'  Langes, 
again  required  to  sign,  answered,  *  Against  my  conscience  I 
cannot.'  Ignatius  Purtscher,  sub-rector  of  the  seminary,  and 
brother  of  Godfrey,  a  man  as  firm  as  a  rock,  gave  the  cold 
reply ;    '  I  consider  any  explanation  to  be  superfluous  ;   my 

principles  are  well  known.'     H looked  at  him  scornfully, 

without  speaking.  Anthony  Tappfer,  professor  in  the  Semi- 
nary, made  a  touching  and  convincing  appeal.  The  answer 
was :  *  You  are  a  well-meaning  and  talented  man ;  but  there 
is  no  choice,  of  course,  for  a  subject,  when  a  monarch  com- 
mands. Signl'  Midiael,  his  brother,  also  professor  in  the 
Seminary,  stepped  forwards  with  warmthj  saying,  *I  am  a  Ca- 
tholic priest,  and  would  gladly  shed  my  blood  for  the  Church  V 
'Antiquated  prating  1'  muttered  the  Special  Commissary, 
playing  with  the  lace  on  his  sleeve.  The  most  aged  of  all,  a 
private  chaplain,  clasped  his  withered  hands  together,  and  said 
in  a  tremulous  voice :  ^  How  could  I  commit  such  a  sin,  with 
one  foot  already  in  the  grave?'  'Go  to  the  devil,  then!' 
exclaimed  the  Special  Commissary,  turning  upon  his  heel. 
When,  at  the  last,  the  Father  Guardian  was  called  upon,  he 
appeared  tractable  and  ready  to  sign,  only  begging  permission 
to  add  certain  conditions  to  each  point,  necessary  for  the  satis- 
faction of  his  conscience.  The  Special  Commissary  was  just 
going  to  storm,  when  his  neighbour  the  Landrichter  whispered 
a  word  aside  which  suddenly  calmed  him,  and  he  answered: 
*  You  may  delay  signing.  We  will  talk  it  over.'  Of  the 
whole  assembly,  two  "only  signed ;  one  was  a  royal  professor, 
the  other  well  known  for  being  a  bad  character.  The  under- 
taking, therefore,  completely  failed.  The  Special  Commissary 
gave  vent  to  the  most  unseemly  abuse,  and  dismissed  the  as- 
sembled clergy,  threatening  to  break  the  stubbornness  that 
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would  not  bend.  The  Town-Pfarrer  Patscheider,  the  counsel- 
lor  Lutz,  and  the  three  Seminarists,  immediately  received  an 
krtimation  that  they  were  to  confine  themselves  to  their  re* 
spective  houses. 

"The  most  necessary  arrangements  were  directly  made.  The 
Vicax  Patscheider  delegated  his  powers  to  the  young  and  ami- 
able Coadjutor  von  Karl.  The  same  night,  the  three  priests 
of  the  Seminary,  amidst  the  abuse  of  the  Protestant  soldiers 
who  escorted  them,  were  carried  towards  the  Vintsgau,  and  sent 
over  the  frontier  into  the  Miinsterthal.  These  had  scarcely  left 
the  town,  when  lai  official  and  police-officer,  furnished  with 
lanterns,  conducted  Patscheider  and  Lutz  through  the  streets 
in  a  covered  carriage.  Four  soldiers  surrounded  the  prisoners. 
They  were  taken  to  Botzen,  from  whence  Lutz  was  immedi- 
ately sent  off  to  the  Servite  monastery  at  Innspruck,  Patschei- 
der some  time  after  to  the  Seminary  at  Trent.  An  unprece- 
dented excitement  reigned  among  the  inhabitants  of  Meran, 
and  spread  itself  through  the  neighbouring  peasantry. 

"  The  Father  Guardian  bad  to  make  his  appearance  at  the 

house  of  the  Laudrichter.     H threatened  him  with  the 

suppression  of  his  convent,  if  he  did  not  instantly  sign  the 
paper  as  it  stood.  The  Father  represented  the  impossibility 
of  acquiescence,  and  implored  his  clemency.  The  crafty  Laud- 
richter proposed  that  the  stipulations  should  be  made  only 
verbally  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  that  the  paper  it- 
self should  be  simply  signed.  Alarmed  by  their  violence,  he 
consented  to  use  this  subterfuge.  He  returned  to  the  convent 
much  disturbed,  and  acknowledged  what  he  had  done.  The 
elder  monks  instantly  gave  notice  that  they  must  withdraw  their 
obedience,  unless  he  retracted  without  delay.  The  whole  town 
was  in  a  ferment  at  the  startling  intelligence  of  the  Guardian's 
having  signed  ;  Langes  expressed  his  most  emphatic  disap- 
proval of  the  compromise;  the  young  vicar  already  threatened 
him  witli  suspension.  At  length,  straitened  on  every  side, 
he  wrote  a  most  unequivocal  withdrawal  of  his  signature,  and 
despatched  it  to  the  Landgericht. 

**  The  Special  Conunissary,  whose  triumphal  car  was  thus 
suddenly  laid  in  ruins,  was  almost  raving ;  particularly  as  the 
same  requisition,  when  sent  to  the  clergy  of  the  country  round, 
had  pro<kiced  no  more  favourable  result.  The  deputy  Bishop, 
Vicar  von  Karl,*  was  soon  discovered ;  and,  to  the  great  grief 
of  the  inhabitants,  transported, — first  to  Botzen,  and  then  to 
^e  Miinsterthal  on  the  border.  Providentially  enough,  he  had 
already  fixed  on  a  successor,  in  case  of  such  a  contingency. 
But  as  this  latter  also  could  not  remain  long  concealed,  an 
•  Now  Bisiiop  of  Coire. 
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artifice  was  had  recourse  to :  at  the  moment  the  existing  vicar 
was  summoned  or  carried  off,  he  who  had  been  designated  as 
his  successor  came  into  office,  so  that  each  could  declare  upon 
oath,  before  the  court,  that  he  was  not  the  vicar.  Thus  the^ 
episcopal  delegate  became,  to  the  executive  power,  an  invisible 
being.  But  so  much  the  more  harshly  were  those  treated  whose 
opposition  was  open.  The  Capuchin  convent  was  attacked  by 
night  as  if  it  were  a  den  of  robbers  ;  the  monks  were  dragged 
from  their  cells,  and  conveyed  away,  amidst  all  kinds  of  ill- 
nsage,  to  different  places  of  banishment.  In  all  the  country 
round,  the  priests  were  summoned  before  the  courts,  unfairly 
condemned,  loaded  with  punishments,  removed  from  theii: 
parishes,  carried  into  imprisonment,  and  their  places  supplied 

by  pastors  appointed  by  the  king.     Thus,  Professor  K 

took  possession  of  the  parish  of  Meran. 

"  The  fearful  confusion  was  increased  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  Vicar-General  of  Trent,  a  man  who  cringed  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Bavarians,  having,  at  the  request  of  the  government,  a«- 
sumed  episcopal  authority  over  the  neighbouring  section  of  the 
diocese  of  Coire.  The  new  Pfarrer  of  Meran,  an  upright  and 
learned  man,  but  not  sufficiently  versed  in  ecclesiastical  rights, 
allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  into  believing  tlie  administra- 
tion of  Trent  legitimate,  and  collected  around  him  a  small 
number  of  clergymen  of  the  same  opinions.  Thus  was  there 
a  schism  even  among  the  clergy ;  and  the  government  wished 
for  nothing  more  ardently,  than  for  the  strengthening  of  this 
faction.  But  it  suffered  an  unexpected  defeat,  and  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  assist  in  bringing  it  about/' 

"  How  was  that?"  asked  Anthony. 

"  The  Pfarrer,  under  whose  care  I  had  studied,  had  con- 
ceived a  partiality  for  me,  and  when  I  was  coadjutor  at  Riffian, 
we  maintained  friendly  relations.  I  advised  him  to  assemble 
the  clergy,  that  the  question  at  issue  might  be  clearly  deter- 
mined, and  if  possible,  the  unity  so  necessary  to  us  restored. 
After  some  consideration  he  consented.  I  myself  went  about 
from  viddum  to  viddum  to  induce  the  pastors  to  appear  at  the 
residence  of  the  state-appointed  Pfarrer  of  Meran,  although 
they  did  not  recognise  nis  authority.  The  assembly  was  nu- 
merous. The  arguments  adduced  against  the  legitimacy  of  the 
pretensions  of  Trent  were  so  decisive,  that  the  nominal  Pfarrer 
remained  silent,  as  if  stunned,  for  some  time  ;  and  at  length, 
bursting  into  a  torrent  of  tears,  exclaimed,  *  I  have  been  de- 
ceived !  I  am  an  intruder,  and  no  rightful  pastor  !  I  renounce 
it  all  V  The  most  influential  of  tlie  assembly  endeavoured  to 
soothe  him,  but  without  combating  his  resolution.  The  next 
day,  the  news  of  his  suspension  had  spread  through  the  town. 
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feowed  down  with  grief,  he  withdrew  to  St*  Joseplisberg,  where 
he  remained  in  solitude." 

"Heaven  be.  praised,"  said  Anthony,  "that  he  came  to 
himself !     That  was  a  master-stroke  of  yours," 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  undertaking  was  my  greatest 
crime  in  the  eyes  of  my  opponent,  although  there  is  only  a 
casual  mention  of  it  in  the  decree  in  which  all  my  delinquen-' 
iies  were  enumei-ated.  Certainly  the  state-appointed  clergy 
could  not  easily  forgive  me  such  a  blow ;  for  it  was  no  secret 
that  the  meeting  w^as  brought  about  by  my  exertions.  But 
this  retreat  of  their  leader  by  no  means  induced  the  other  clergy 
to  take  the  same  step :  the  violent  measures  of  the  government 
inspire  them  with  firmness  ;  persecution  still  seeks  fresh  vic-^ 
tims;  the  number  of  intruders  is  increased ;  the  abbeys  are  sup- 
pressed, and  their  revenues  confiscated  ;  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
sistory are  more  and  more  shackled ;  the  Church  languishes  in 
oppression ;  flocks  without  shepherds,  and  wolves  in  their  midst; 
the  fountains  of  the  Sacrament  sealed  up,  and  living  and  dying 
vainly  sighing  after  them.  All,  all  that  our  Bishop  had  fore- 
told at  Innspruck,  is  come  to  pass;  and  his  words  ring  like  a 
prophecy  in  our  ears.  Who  could  have  conceived  such  a  state 
of  things  possible  ?" 

Lamenting  thus,  our  fugitive  and  his  companion  had  en- 
tered the  gloomy  shades  of  the  mountain-forest.  The  voice  of 
the  speaker  sounded  hollow,  and  the  old  gigantic  pines  seemed 
to  murmur  in  sympathy,  sadly  hanging  their  arms,  as  if  mourn- 
ing the  unhappy  times.  No  living  creature  was  moving;  not 
a  breath  of  air  stirred,  not  a  twig  trembled.  Their  footsteps 
sounded  strangely  in  the  death-like  stillness,  and  silently  they 
hurried  through  the  tall  trees,  that  stood  like  giant  mummies. 
At  length  the  daylight  streanied  more  brightly  upon  them,  and 
cool  breezes  fanned  their  brows.  The  priest  hastened  for- 
wards, and  soon  resounded  his  cry,  "  The  Meadow  !  the  Blue 
Stone !"  With  deep  emotion  he  beheld  the  flat  smooth  chalk 
rock,  of  a  bluish-grey,  on  which  he  had  so  often  sat,  plaiting 
stalks  of  hemp  for  shepherds'  whips,  or  weaving  baskets,  cages, 
&c.  of  birch  and  hazel  twigs.  He  threw  himself  on  his  old 
resting-place,  and  was  soon  lost  in  reminiscences  of  his  inno- 
cent childhood.  Anthony  stood  by  his  side,  his  mind  still 
occupied  with  the  gloomy  pictures  that  had  been  presented  to 
it,  and  with  thoughts  of  what  was  to  follow. 

At  length  Platzer  recollected  himself,  and  rose ;  he  went 
forwards  to  the  edge  of  the  clifiT,  followed  by  Anthony,  and 
looked  down  over  the  Saugalpe,  in  the  direction  in  which  he 
expected  his  friends  to  appear.  As  yet,  no  one  was  visible. 
The  parting  sun  seemed  to  crown  the  mountains  with  gold, 
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while  the  rising  breezes  threw  over  those  monarchs  of  nature 
the  purple  mantle  of  the  evening  clouds,  and  eagles  swept  by 
on  broad  pinion,  to  roost  on  their  rocky  sceptres.  Froui  the 
overwhelming  contemplation  of  the  distant  and  sublime,  he 
was  awakened  by  the  many-sounded  tinkling  of  bells,  and  the 
answering  lowing  of  cattle.  In  crowded  confusion,  running 
and  leaping,  caressing  and  fighting,  they  moved  over  the  green 
declivity  down  towards  the  smoking  hamlets  of  the  lovely  plain ; 
two  herdsmen  slowly  followed,  singing  an  evening  hymn,  of 
which  the  melody  alone  reached  the  ears  of  the  listeners.  He 
gazed  after  them,  till  they  had  disappeared  below.  And  now 
all  seemed  so  still  and  holy !  Nature  was  celebrating  her  so- 
lemn evening  rites ;  the  soul  of  the  piiest  was  absorbed  in  her, 
drinking  sweet  oblivion,  and  lost  in  the  eternal  and  infinite ! 

An  involuntary  sigh  betrayed  its  return  to  the  trammels  of 
the  present.  "  My  dear  Anthony,"  said  he,  "  how  strange  to 
him  who  feels  in  the  depths  of  his  heart  this  solemn  stillness^ 
this  holy  peace  of  nature,  seem  the  discord  and  violence  that 
pervade  human  life  here  below  !*'  Anthony  was  not  a  little 
rejoiced  at  the  renewal  of  the  conversation.  "  Herr  Simon," 
said  he,  "  this  storm  will  pass  over.  I  think  the  Bishop  of 
Coire  will  yield  us  to  another  pastor,  rather  than  suffer  any 
longer  this  frightful  division  and  neglect." 

^  "The  noble  Kari  Rudolph,"  replied  Platzer,  "has  long 
wished  to  make  this  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the  general  good. 
But  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church,  no  Bishop  can  give 
up  his  diocese  and  cede  it  to  another,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  without  the  permission  of  the  Pope ;  and  the  Holy 
Father  has  explicitly  commanded,  that  not  a  single  hair's 
breadth  shall  be  yielded." 

"  I  must  suppose  that  the  Holy  Father  acts  well  and  wisely; 
but  to  speak  candidly,  I  cannot  explain  to  myself  this  inex« 
orable  firmness." 

"  The  firmness  of  the  Holy  Father  is  by  no  means  inexor- 
able. Whenever  the  King  of  Bavaria  applies  to  the  Pope,  his 
wishes,  as  far  as  possible,  will  be  complied  with.  But  Bavaria, 
doing  homage  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  would  fain  ignore  the 
Pope  completely,  and  undertake  and  carry  out,  under  his  sole 
authority,  ecclesiastical  changes  which  ought  only  to  be  made 
with  the  permission  of  the  Head  of  the  Church.  If  the  Pope 
were  to  give  way,  it  would  not  be  only  this  or  that  parish  that 
would  be  deprived  of  its  pastor,  hwtall  Christendom  that  would 
lose  the  supreme  head  appointed  by  Christ ;  for  a  chief  pastor 
without  authority  is  the  same  as  no  pastor  at  all." 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  see  it  all  now." 

"  You  understand  also,  that  the  Holy  Father  forbade  the 
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Bjsbop  to  yield,  in  order  that  the  government,  which  could  not 
huve  desired  so  fearful  a  disorder,  might  turn  again  to  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,     And  this  ohject  wiU  be  attained." 

"  How  ?  Has  the  Church,  then,  so  near  a  prospect  of  re- 
tsuTiijig  peace  ?'* 

"  Report  says,  that  an  agreement  has  been  already  come 
to;  that  we  shall  be  transferred  to  Brixen  ;  that  the  Bishop  of 
Coire  is  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  King  for  his  voluntary  re- 
nunciation, and  to  be  indemnified  for  the  loss  of  his  revenues. 
But  reports  are  neyer  more  deceitful  than  in  troublous  times. 
The  clergy  have  not  yet  received  from  Coire  any  notification 
of  so  important  an  event.   But  even  if  the  intelligence  be  true, 
peace  and  friendship  between  Church  and  State  are  not  yet  to 
be  thought  of.     At  all  events,  this  single  case  of  reconcilia- 
tion would  seem  only  the  momentary  outstretching  of  the  hand 
of  a  drowning  and  implacable  man  to  his  hated  foe,  that  he 
might  be  saved  from  the  waves.     If  the  State  really  thought 
of  expiation,  it  would  not  give  such  crushing  proofs  of  the 
contrary.     Our  best  and  wisest  priests  still  lie  imprisoned  all 
around,  from  the  distant  frontier  of  Passau  to  the  Italian  Tyrol. 
Even  as  I  now  stand  a  fugitive  on  this  mountain,  others  are 
flying  elsewhere;  and  of  all  the  rightful  priests  who  still  per- 
form their  sacred  functions,  none  are  secure  for  a  moment. 
Acts  of  violence  against  rights  and  property  are  systematic  and 
unchecked ;  and  the  principle  of  the  unconditional  supremacy 
of  the  State,  both  in  temporal  and  spiritual  things,  is  held  so 
immovably  firm,  that  the  Bishop  of  Trent,  who  will  not  con- 
sent to  take  the  oath  concerning  it,  and  indeed  might  not  after 
the  command  of  the  Pope,  has  not  received  the  wished-for  per- 
mission to  return  home." 

"  What  is  to  be  wondered  at  most  is  the  patience  of  the 
people,'*  returned  Anthony, 

The  priest  leant  his  head  confidentially  towards  him,  and 
even  on  that  solitary  mountain  his  voice  sank  to  a  whisper  as 
he  said,  "  Between  ourselves,  Anthony,  I  fear,  I  fear  that  the 
outbreak  will  be  only  the  more  violent  from  its  having  been  so 
long  restrained." 

"  Then  my  forebodings  have  not  deceived  me ;  I  have  long 
thought  that  a  rising  was  possible." 

^*  The  peasants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Meran,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Passeyer,  hold  secret  meetings;  they  collect  powder 
and  cast  bullets;  tneir  principal  place  of  rendezvous  is  the  inn  at 
Sand;  and  the  host  himself  has  told  me,  that  on  all  sides  he  is 
urged  to  place  himself  at  their  head  and  strike  the  first  blow." 

*'  I  made  acquaintance  with  that  strange  man  at  the  last 
Xatscher  fair.    At  first  sight  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  his 
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extraordinary  beard ;  but  when  I  began  to  talk  with  hinfi- 1 
found  him  a  sensible,  upright,  and  honest  man.  We  sold  hiim 
twelve  sheep ;  arid  when  he  had  paid  us,  he  invited  us  to  take 
a  glass  of  wine;  apdthen  the  bearded  Sandwirth  was  so  friendly 
and  cheerful,  that  he  auite  won  our  hearts ;  but  he  compleitely 
took  to  Peter." 

"  How  so  ?" 

**  As  we  parted,  I  heard  him  whisper  in  his  ear,  *  My  lad, 
be  a  good  Christian  and  a  brave  man,  and  keep  an  Austriaa 
heart.'  Peter  a9ked,  *  Will  any  thing  come  of  it  V  '  We  shall 
See,'  said  the  oAer,andhis  eyes  flashed  fire.  Since  then,  Peter 
thinks  of  nothing,  day  or  night,  but  fighting." 

At  this  moment,  joyful  shouts  struck  upon  our  wanderers' 
-ears.  "  They  come!  they  come!",  cried  Platzer,  and  both 
shouted  in  answer  towards  the  direction  from  whence  the 
sounds  proceeded.  They  came  nearer  and  nearer:  "That is 
my  cousin's  voice  1" 

"  Your  cousin,  Herr  Simon  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  cousin  from  Morter,  a  student.  He  acts  for  us 
priests  as  a  secret  messenger ;  and,  as  I  learnt  from  a  notice 
received  before  my  flight,  he  also  was  obliged  to  conceal  him- 
self." It  was  in  fact  the  student;  with  him  came  Peter  and 
a  hunter.  "  Cousin,  how  is  it  that  you  are  here  ?  God  greet 
you !  welcome.  Peter,  you  too !"  Thus  hastily  greeting  them, 
he  shook  hands  with  both  ;  they  seated  themselves,  and  the 
student  began  to  relate  what  had  befallen  him,  and  how  he 
^ame  to  be  there. 

*'  When  warned  of  my  danger  on  the  evening  of  Friday 
last  by  Herr  D.,  I  concealed  myself  in  his  house.  Before 
day-break  I  hastened  to  Riffian,  intending  to  join  you  in  your 
flight.  You  were  gone  ;  but  thinking  that  you  might  not  be 
far  ofi",  I  determined  to  wait  and  seek  you.  About  service- 
time,  fifty  soldiers  marched  into  the  village ;  they  were  furious 
at  not  finding  you  either  in  the  church  or  at  the  viddum,  or 
elsewhere.  They  searched  half  Riffian,  making  their  way 
into  the  houses,  throwing  every  thing  into  confusion,  and  ill- 
treating  the  inhabitants.  The  officer  who  commanded  the 
troop  even  caused  the  provost  and  the  schoolmaster  to  be 
seized,  and  this  proclamation  to  be  made  before  the  people : 

*  These  two  will  be  detained  at  Meran  as  hostages,  until  they 
give  up  the  concealed  Pfarrer.'     All  protested  and  declared, 

*  We  do  not  know  where  he  is.'  It  was  in  vain  ;  they  even 
manacled  the  two  captives;  and  the  party  was  just  movmg  oflT, 
amidst  the  lamentations  of  wives  and  children,  when  the  bearded 
Sandwirth  made  his  appearance.  The  people  thronged  round 
his  horse,  relating  their  grievance.    He  rode  instantly  up  to  the 
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oflScer,  and  said  to  him  gravely,  '  Herr,  what  is  the  crime  of 
these  two  men  whom  you  are  carrying  away  prisoners?'  *  Ask 
your  goat's  beard,  if  you  want  to  know,*  answered  the  officer. 
*By  this  same  beard,  then,'  vehemently  answered  the  Sand- 
wirth,  *  I  swear,  that  if  you  do  not  let  the  men  go  free  this 
instant,  I  will  summon  you  at  Meran,  or  if  necessary,  at  Inn- 
spruck,  and  if  I  am  not  there  heard,  at  Munich ;  and  if  it 
should  cost  me  a  thousand  florins,  I  will  not  rest  till  you  are 
punished  for  this  conduct,  so  unworthy  of  an  officer.  We  will 
see  whether  justice  is  to  be  had  under  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
or  whether  we  live  in  the  midst  of  robbers  and  murderers. 
Think  well  what  you  are  about;  and  if  you  should  want  to 
find  me  out,  my  name  is  Andrew  Hofer,  proprietor  and  host  of 
the  Sand,  in  the  Passeyer.' 

"  The  young  officer  started,  exchanged  some  words  with  the  • 
old  sergeant,  and  rode  off.     The  latter  made  a  sign  to  unbind 
the  men  and  let  them  go.    The  soldiers  drew  off;  men,  women, 
and  children  surrounded  the  Sandwirth  with  joyful  acclama- 
tions.    *  Andrew,  shall  we  not  soon  fall-to  ?'  was  shouted  on 
one  side.   *  It  is  no  longer  to  be  borne !'  was  heard  on  another; 
The  Sandwirth,  still  mounted,  looked  around,  and  asked  if 
there  were  any  strangers  present ;  some  of  the  people  pointed 
to  me,  who  was  standing  under  a  doorway.     *  Ah,'  said  the 
Sandwirth,  *  that  is  an  honest  student ;  I  know  him  well.'    I 
now  came  forward,  and  said  that  I  myself  was  a  fugitive.    He 
drew  out  his  purse,  and  pressed  two  kron  thalers  into  my 
hand ;  he  then  turned  to  the  crowd,  and  said,  *  Dear  brothers, 
I  will  confide  a  secret  to  you.     We  have  sent  to  Vienna,  to 
know  of  our  good  Emperor  Francis,  if  it  be  his  will  that  we 
should  bear  all  this  faithless  and  crying  injustice  in  silence 
like  martyrs,  or  whether  we  may  not  rise  and  shake  off  the 
yoke,  and  be  again  Austrian.     If  the  Emperor  commands  it, 
we  will  be  still ;  but  if  he  permits  us,  we  will  strike  a.  blow 
for  our  liberty.    Is  that  right  ?'    *  Yes,  it  is  right !  then  we 
will  strike  a  blow !'  cried  all.      *  The  Emperor  Francis  for 
ever !'  shouted  the  Sandwirth ;  and  waving  his  hat,  he  rode 
slowly  away  in  the  direction  of  the  valleys,  the  crowd  accom- 
panying him  a  considerable  way,  with  vivas  for  the  Emperor.'* 
"  Indeed;  every  thing  seems  to  foretel  a  fearful  storm,"  re- 
marked Platzer. 

"  Ha !  ha !"  laughed  the  hunter ;  "  then  T  shall  shoot  at 
French  and  Bavarians,  instead  of  hares  and  chamois." 

"  I  sought  you  in  Kuens,"  continued  the  student,  "and 
heard  that  you  had  gone  towards  Trent ;  I  hastened  home- 
wardis,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  overtaking  my  father 
near  Rabland." 
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*'  Singular  rencounter  !'*  rejoined  the  priest. 

"  We  both  set  off  after  you,  just  as  the  soldiers  appeared 
in  Morter ;  I  made  my  escape  to  the  mountains,  and  inquired 
of  an  acquaintance  of  mine  in  Martell,  where  you  were,  and 
what  you  were  going  to  do.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
accompany  you  in  your  flight  to  the  Orisons,  and  continue 
>ny  studies  at  Coire/' 

"  I  am  perfectly  willing,"  replied  the  priest. 

He  now  for  the  first  time  noticed  more  particularly  the 
hunter ;  a  tall  strong  man,  wearing  a  grey  jerkin  with  green 
facings,  and  a  narrow-brimmed  hat  ornamented  with  chamois^ 
hair  and  feathers. 

''  I  think  I  ought  to  know  you.  Are  you  not  Michael  of 
thePeck-Veit?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  ;  we  used  to  go  to  school  together.  Ha !  ha ! 
I  was  not  often  to  be  seen  there,  it  is  true.*' 

"  Can  you  undertake  to  guide  us  over  the  mountains  into 
the  Grisons  T 

"  I  know  all  the  roads  and  passes  of  the  Engadeinerberge 
as  well  as  those  of  our  own  valley.  I  have  been  there  already 
twelve  times,  to  — —  ha !  ha !  to  catch  chamois.'* 

"  My  child,  that  is  theft.     You  must  not  do  tliat  again." 

'^  It  is  no  use  talking ;  I  cannot  leave  it  off.  So  it  is.  If 
I  were  in  hell,  I  should  not  be  able  to  help  sfhooting  at  a 
chamois,  even  between  the  very  boms  of  the  devil.  It  is  true 
the  father  confessors  always  scold  about  it,  and  sometimes  my 
conscience  pricks  me  a  little ;  but  then  I  think  again,  '  Alfan^ 
zerei  !*  on  the  mountains  all  is  free.'" 

''  My  friend,  we  shall  have  time  hereafter  to  discuss  this 
matter." 

Peter  now  presented  the  money  to  the  priest,  and  greeted 
him  from  his  family,  and  even  from  his  mother. 

"What  do  you  say  ?  From  my  mother  ?   My  mother  ?" 

"  She  was  sitting  in  the  room  with  the  others,  and  seemed 
perfectly  herself;  and  when  I  told  of  you.,  how  you  had  come 
to  us  as  a  Passeyer  peasant,  she  smiled,  rose,  and  brought 
me  a  glass  of  wme.  When  I  was  going  away,  she  wept 
and  said,  *  Greet  the  Herr  Simon  from  me !  He  must  pray 
for  me  V  " 

The  priest  flung  himself  into  Peter's  arms,  and  exclaimed, 
sobbing,  "  Oh,  thanks,  thanks  for  these  blessed  tidings  !  Oh, 
now  will  I  joyfully  wander  away  over  ravine  and  mountain ! 
Up,  friends !  do  you  not  see  how  dark  it  is  getting  ?  Let  us  go 
to  the  neighbouring  farmhouse  of  Blaseneck;  I  am  well  known 
there.  We  will  take  some  refreshment  together ;  and  before 
*  Foolery,  nonsense. 
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day  breaks,  we  three  will  begin  our  journey,  in  the  name  of 
God." 

All  were  already  on  their  feet.  The  student  sang,  Peter 
huzzaed,  the  hunter  whistled ;  the  priest  and  Anthony  fol- 
lowed in  silence.* 


THE   ADDOLOKATA. 

Bride  of  heaven,  why  art  so  mournful, 
WhyJ|agonised  thy  lip  and  eye? 
^*  The  hoar  is  come,  and  soon  again  the  vision 
Shall  be  before  me  in  the  awful  sky. 

See  His  brow — what  streaks  its  pallor, 

Oozing  like  dew-frost  slowly  thaw'd  ? 
Behold  from  palms  and  feet  that  dropping— 

Momently  dropping — blood  of  God  ! 

Mark  below  the  red  pool,  shaken 

As  with  plashing  from  broad  leaves 
After  thunder.     Darkness  thickens — 

Lo !  He  moves — the  faint  breast  heaves  ! 

Half  He  riseth  on  the  iron : 

O  ray  God,  that  cry  of  cries  I 
A  muffled  crush  within  the  bosom — 

'Tis  the  heart-burst— lo.  He  diesT* 

Thus  those  three  hours'  wondrous  dying 

She  beholds :  and,  icy  calm- 
Though  with  anguish  faintly  thrilling— 

Droppeth  blood  from  brow  and  palm. 

Bride  of  heaven,  wake  from  swooning : 

He  is  in  glory,  cease  thy  pain. 
**  Ah !  could  you  know  the  bliss  of  all  my  sorrow, 

Dying  with  Him — with  Him  to  live  and  reign!*' 

R.  M. 

*  Platzer  renudaed  at  Coire  as  profesflor,  uotil,  in  1809,  he  was  again  obliged 
to  fly,  on  aecount  of  hanng  seat  supplies  of  ammoiution  iiii4)  the  TyroL 
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MOBRIS  ON  THE  INCAKNTATION.  ' . 
CATHOLIC  AND  PROTESTANT  PREACHING. 

J&im  the  Son  of  Mary ;  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church 
upon  the  Incarnation  of  God  the  Son  considered  in  its 
hearings  upon  the  Reverence  shewn  by  Catholics  to  His 
Blessed  Mother.  By  the  Rev.  John  Brande  Morris,  M.A., 
sometime  Petfean  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and 
now  one  of  the  Professors  of  Prior  Park,    London,  Toovey. 

This  very  remarkable  work  has  suggested  a  reflection  on  which 
We  cannot  help  dwelling  for  a  brief  space.  It  brings  forcibly 
before  the  mind  the  contrast  between  the  advantages  possessed 
by  the  Catholic  preacher,  and  those  of  the  many  usurpers  of 
his  office  in  the  various  sects  of  Protestantism. 

We  need  not  pause  to  attempt  to  shew  how  indescribably 
important  is  the  function  of  preaching  in  the  conversion  and 
edification  of  the  souls  of  all  men.  It  is  pre-eminently  the 
mode  in  which  the  word  of  God  is  conveyed  to  the  under- 
sta:nding,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  divine  grace  made  to  penetrate 
all  tlie  depths  of  the  heart.  While  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind, whether  Catholics  or  not,  could  not  or  cannot  read,  it  is 
manifest  that  they  must  depend  almost  solely  upon  preaching, 
in  some  form  or  other,  for  their  knowledge  of  the  truths  of 
salvation.  And  even  taking  the  general  education  of  the 
world  at  its  highest  possible  point,  still  tliis  great  fact  in  hu- 
man nature  remains  unaltered)  namely,  that  the  majority  of 
persons  prefer  religious  instruction  and  awakening  from  the 
mouth  of  a  preacher  to  the  very  same  teaching  in  the  shape  of 
a  printed  book.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  fact  exists,  that 
with  the  generality  of  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  the 
truths  of  religion  make  a  more  welcome  and  ready  impression 
when  heard  than  when  quietly  read.  The  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  the  few.  Here  and  there,  almost  entirely  among  the 
classes  who  possess  both  high  cultivation  and  abundant  leisure^ 
are  to  be  found  those  to  whom  all  sermons  (except  the  very 
best)  are  an  unedifying  weariness.  To  the  rest  (supposing^  of 
course,  that  they  are  tolerably  interested  in  the  subject  of 
religion  itself),  a  sermon  is  not  only  an  agreeable  thing,  but  by 
far  the  most  efficacious  existing  instrument  for  the  awakening, 
converting,  instructing,  and  edifying  the  soul,  in  obedience  to 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.     In  the  case  of  the  thoroughly 
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poor,  it  is  obvious  enough  that  this  must  be  the  case.  They 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  reading,  and  often  not 
books  to  read  even  when  dksposed^  i  Oral  teaching  with  them 
is  every  thing.  But  we  believe  that,  in  the  classes  above  the 
poor,  the  average  inability  of  men  and  women  to  profit  by 
reading  is  much  underrated.  It. is  astonishipg,  when  we  look 
into  it,  to  see  how  little  the  generality  of  readers  enter  into 
the  meaning  of  a  writer  on  any  subject,  and  pre-eminently  on 
such  subjects  as  religion.  They  want  to  have  the  sense  en- 
forced upon  them  by  all  those  aids  which  we  express  by  the 
word  "  delivery,"  or  "  actio,''  as  the  Romans  called  it.  They 
lieed  the  play  of  feature,  the  sparkling  eye,  the  expressive 
gesture,  the  varying  tone,  the  emphatic  word,  which  are  the 
ordinary  accompaniments  of  natural,  earnest  preaching,  to 
arouse  and  fix  their  attention,  to  elucidate  the  speaker^s 
meaning,  and  to  carry  home  his  words  to  their  hearts.  All 
this  may  be,  if  we  like  to  think  so,  very  irrational,  illogical, 
and  derogatory  to  the  nature  of  man  as  a  reasoning  and  reflect- 
ing being ;  but  so  it  is.  Mankind  generally  both  understand 
anid  feel  what  they  bear  better  than  what  they  read. 

i  Accordingly,  every  sect  of  heresy  has  laboriously  striven  to 
avail  itself  of  the  influence  of  preaching  to  sway  the  souls  of 
men,  and  to  preserve  their  allegiance.  The  sect  which  has  the 
best  preachers  carries  the  day  amidst  its  competitor.  Preach- 
ing created  Methodism,  Evangelicalism,  and  gave  such  popu- 
larity as  it  gained  to  Puseyism ;  and  it  is  still  the  mainstay  of 
these  and  all  other  denominMions.  And  most  curious  and  in- 
structive it  is  to  note  the  peculiarities  of  these  ever-changing 
preachers  of  error,  and  to  contrast  their  advantages  and  per- 
formances with  those  of  the  Catholic  preacher  of  that  true 
gospel  which  they-in  vain  attempt  to  appropriate. 

It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say,  that  every  heresy  wins 
its  power  over  its  followers'  hearts  by  some  perverted  view  of 
doctrines  in  themselves  true  and  momentous.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  denial  as  the  corruption  of  revealed  truth  which 
attracts  and  rules  the  souls  of  men.  Those  hideous  monsters; 
the  unredeemed  creations  of  diabolical  wickedness,  which  now 
and  then  glare  across  the  monil  firmament  of  social  existence, 
blaze  but  to  terrify  and  expire.  They  fascimtte  and  destroy  a 
few  of  the  more  wicked  and  reprobate;  but  they  take  no  per- 
manent place  in  the  affections  of  mankind.  When  heresies 
flourish  and  endure,  it  is  by  virtue  of  the  truths  which  they 
offer  to  famishing  and  ignorant  souls,  overlaid  and  apparently 
hidden  amidst  tlie  unchristian  falsehoods  which  constitute  the 
heresy  itself* 

\  And  thus,  heretical  preaching  is  ever  found,  when  en- 
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during  in  its  influencef  to  aim  at  aome  eml  wbicfay  to  the  ill- 
informedi  seems  most  pure  and  Christian,  and  which  often  is, 
with  all  its  distortions  and  frightful  accompaniments,  sub- 
stantiallj  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  faith.  In  our  own  days 
this  fact  is  strikingly  manifest  in  the  two  great  divisions  m 
tha  Protestent  body :  the  "  High-Church,"  "  Puseyite/*  or 
''  Anglican ;"  and  the  '^  Evangelical,"  in  its  numerous  modifi- 
fuUions  within  and  without  the  British  and  Irish  Establish- 
ments. How  these  two  vast  classes  at  onee  embody  and 
corrupt  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  will  be  at  once  evident 
from  a  glance  at  that  revelation  itself.  Christianity,  then,  is  a 
revelation  of  the  relation  in  which  man  stands  to  bis  Creator, 
with  such  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  nature  and  acts  as  is 
involved  in  the  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  towards  us  his 
creatures.  The  knowledge  of  the  relation  in  which  man  stands 
to  Almighty  God  includes  necessarily  a  knowledge  of  the 
links  or  instruments  by  which  the  soul  is  brought  into  that 
saving  relationship  with  its  Judge  which  it  is  the  aim  of  every 
communion,  whetbec  Catholic  or  heretical,  to  work  in  its  fol- 
lowers. Those  liuks  or  instruments  are  practically  two :  faith 
and  the  sacraments.  Whatever  other  conditions  be  really  and 
necessarily  associated  with  them,  these  two,  popularly  speak- 
ing, are  the  instruments  of  salvation.  The  first  of  these  Evan- 
gelicalism puts  forward ;  the  second  of  the  two  is  tlie  funda- 
mental principle  and  strength  of  Puseyism  or  Anglicanism. 
Each,  it  is  true,  perverts  and  maims  the  truth  which  it 
proclaims ;  but  it  is  to  the  fact  that  faith  and  the  sacraments 
are  a  portion  of  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  Evangeli- 
calism and  Anglicanism  owe  all  tl^  fascination  with  which 
they  still  beguile  the  souls  of  men. 

Still  more  striking  is  this  additional  characteristic  of  both 
classes  of  heretics,  namely,  that  He  Himself,  without  whom 
faith  is  a  delusion  and  the  sacraments  child*s-play,— Christ 
Himself,  the  Redeemer,  the  life  of  his  people,  for  whose 
glory  alone  both  faith  and  the  sacraments  have  received  their 
powers,  and  who  will  not  give  his  glory  even  to  the  ordinances 
of  his  own  creation,  or  to  the  words  which  He  has  breathed 
among  men, — He,  we  say,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Incarnate  Son  of 
God,  is  practically  dropped  out  of  both  of  these  false  gospels 
alike ;  and  millions  and  millions  are  called  by  his  name,  and 
make  their  boast,  in  his  words  and  his  works,  and  Him  theg 
know  not.  However  vigorously  they  may  seize  upon  some 
portion  of  God's  word,  and  with  however  little  of  adulteration 
they  may  occasionally  succeed  in  presenting  it  to  their  minds, 
a  fatal  obstacle  stands  between  them  and  God  Himself;  and 
the  more  passionately  they  may  struggle  to  behold  Him«  and 
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know  Him,  arid  speak  of  Him,  the  more  striking  is  their  im- 
|>otence,  and  the  more  fearful  the  errors  into  which  they 
plunge. 

Ask  these  different  misbelievers  themselves,  indeed,  and 
they  will  tell  you  that  they  alone  know  Christ,  and  have  a 
zeal  for  Christ,  and  preach  Christ ;  and  they  are  as  confident 
as  of  their  own  existence,  that  it  is  the  one  damning  sin  of 
"  Popery"  to  dishonour  and  forget  Christ.  But  pass  from 
their  professions  to  their  deeds,  and  see  how  blindly  they 
mistake  a  zeal  for  the  word  of  God  (interpreted  by  them- 
selves) for  a  zeal  for  God  ;  how  they  identify  a  knowledge  of 
the  way  to  approach  Christ  with  a  knowledge  of  Christ  Him- 
self; how  what  they  call  "  glorifying  Christ**  means  comforting 
themselves ;  how  they  value  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  just 
in  proportion  as  they  derive  a  satisfaction  from  believing  them; 
how,  in  short,  they  linger  in  themselves,  in  their  own  hearts, 
in  their  feelings,  in  their  works,  in  the  Bible,  instead  of 
dwelling  habitually  on  that  Divine  Saviour  Himself,  to  whom 
these  means  were  designed  to  conduct  them,  and  from  whom 
they  derive  all  their  healing  virtue  and  sacredness. 

Such  is  Anglicanism,  and  such  is  Evangelicalism;  each  with 
its  own  peailiar  substitution  of  the  means  of  salvation  for  the 
source  of  salvation.  Anglicanism  upholds  tradition,  Evan- 
gelicalism the  printed  Bible;  Anglicanism  lands  good  works. 
Evangelicalism  faith  ;  Anglicanism  preaches  "  sanctification," 
Evangelicalism  "  justification  ; "  Anglicanism  turns  to  the 
flttcraments,  Evangelicalism  to  the  in  ward  feelings;  Anglicanism 
prizes  the  doctrine  of  a  final  judgment.  Evangelicalism  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement ;  Anglicanism  is  for  much  prayer. 
Evangelicalism  for  much  preaching;  yet  alike  they  dwell  upon 
earth  in  their  own  souls,  in  their  outward  deeds,  in  the  literal 
words  of  revelation,  maintaining  a  galvanic,  unhealthy,  pre- 
sumptuous, or  desponding  struggle  with  the  world  and  sin ; 
because  (to  say  nothing  of  their  need  of  grace  itself)  they 
can  but  catch  glimpses  of  the  face  and  glories  of  that  Blessed 
One  from  whose  countenance  shines  forth  the  light  of  his 
people,  and  the  very  momentary  glimpse  of  whose  sacred 
hand  has  ravished  Saints  into  ecstacy,  and  filled  them  with 
triumphant  power  over  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 

We  who  are  Catholics  can  understand  how  impotent  must 
such  preaching  be  to  convert  and  perfect  the  soul,  from  imagin- 
ing what  would  be  the  result  of  such  a  comparative  oblivion 
of  Christ  and  his  Saints  in  Catholic  preaching  itself.  Sup- 
posing a  Catholic  preacher,  retaining  of  course  his  orthodoxy 
on  all  moral  and  sacramental  subjects,  were  yet,  without  any 
mixture  of  positive  error,  nevertheless  to  neglect  perpetually 
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to  point  out  Jesus  and  Mary,  and  the  whole  choir  of  Saints 
and  Angels,  themselves,  to  his  people.  Supposing  his  teaching 
were  confined,  or  nearly  so,  to  dry  or  scolding  expositions  of 
the  commandments  of  God  and  of  the  Church  ;  to  telling  the 
poor  they  were  not  to  get  drunk,  the  rich  they  were  not  to 
talk  scandal^  with  minute  directions  on  all  that  they  were  to 
do  and  to  think  and  to  feel  and  to  say,  together  with  abund- 
ance of  general  disquisitions  on  abstract  virtues,  and  contro- 
versial expositions  of  the  truth  of  Catholicism,  and  the  false- 
hood of  Protestantism,  and  the  absurdities  of  Protestants ; — 
what,  we  say,  would  be  the  result  in  the  minds  of  bis  hearers? 
Granting  that  all  he  taught  them  was  good  as  far  as  it  went, 
and  necessary,  and  edifying,  yet  is  it  not  evident  that  the 
soul  of  Catholic  preaching  would  still  be  wanting  ?  that  his 
people  must  walk  hesitatingl}',  tremblingly,  inconsistently,  and 
coldly  in  the  Christian  path  ?  that  they  would  be  ever  yearning 
with  unsatisfied  desires,  ever  wondering  whether  there  were 
not  some  more  glorious,  more  awful,  more  attractive,  more 
subduing  manifestation  of  their  Saviour's  love,  to  which  they 
were  as  yet  almost  strangers  ?  Would  not  they  be  painfully 
conscious  that  the  world  had  a  power  over  them  which  it 
ought  not  to  have ;  that  something  was  still  needed  to  fill  and 
vivify  their  inmost  souls,  in  order  to  neutralise  the  fascinations 
of  the  world ;  to  point  their  thoughts  habitually  to  invisible 
things ;  to  enable  them  to  dwell  in  the  presence  of  God ;  to 
console  them  amid  dryness,  sorrows,  and  mortifications  ;  to 
transfigure  the  sacraments  and  ordinances  of  the  Church  with 
that  radiant  splendour  which  shines  forth  from  the  presence  of 
God  into  every  soul  whose  eye  of  faith  is  bright  and  not  dim ; 
would  not  the  general  course  of  their  spiritual  life  be  luke- 
warm, calculating,  and  frigid,  in  place  of  that  fervent,  generous, 
and  joyful  service  which  the  gospel  promises  to  all  who  accept 
it ;  would  they  not  be  distressingly  fearful  of  the  taunts  of  the 
worldly,  of  the  ridicule  of  Protestants,  of  the  secret  snares  of 
the  devil  ?  Would  they  not  be  continually  puzzled  and  scan- 
dalised at  the  infirmities  of  Catholics,  and  the  occasional  dis- 
orders in  portions  of  the  Church  ?  Would  it  be  possible,  in  a 
word,  to  describe  their  habitual  experience  as  that  victory  over 
self,  and  communion  with  God  and  his  Saints,  which,  with  all 
its  pains  and  its  toils,  are  the  prerogatives  of  the  Christian  life 
when  duly  enlightened  and  generously  sincere  ? 

And  what  but  the  perpetual  contemplation  of  Jesus,  Mary, 
Joseph,  and  all  the  Saints,  not  merely  as  subjects  of  thought, 
but  as  objects  of  love,  could  possibly  work  in  the  best-disposed 
Catholics  this  manly  and  vigorous  interior  life  ?  Clearly  nothing. . 
We  owe  every  thing  to  thiat  manifold  exhibition  of  the  incarnate 
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Spn  %nd  his  elect  now  in  beaveiiy  wbieb  the  most  sincere  and 
painstaking  of  Protestants  attempt  in  vain.  It  is  our  adorable 
Saviour  Himself ^  with  the  mysteries  of  his  divine  and  human 
nature  unfolded  to  our  reverent  study,  with  all  the  details  of 
his  sufferings,  with  all  his  present  miracles  of  almighty  love 
ceaselessly  manifested  around  and  within  us ; — it  is  that  dear 
and  spotless  one  who  stands  (if  we  may  so  say)  between  his 
own  eternal  majesty  and  us  his  ordinary  creatures,  Mary,  his 
mother  and  ours,  tender,  loving,  pure,  unchanging,  all-em- 
bracing in  her  sympathies,  dwelling  before  her  Son's  throne 
in  beatific  vision,  and  ever  mingling  her  prayers  for  us  with 
her  contemplation  of  His  ineffable  perfections;  —  it  is  our 
^ngel  guardian,  the  happy  messenger  of  love  and  aid  to  us  in 
our  necessities,  ever  present  unseen  alike  in  our  joys,  our 
sorrows,  our  good  works,  and  our  sins ; — it  is  the  whole  host 
of  Saints  in  glory,  from  the  first  martyr  to  the  soul  which  has 
last  passed  into  the  Divine  Presence,  all  retaining  their  affec- 
tionate interest  in  the  Church  yet  militant,  watching  over 
certain  spots,  specially  guiding  certain  communities  or  hearing 
certain  petitions,  brothers  to  us  and  sisters  still,  though  re- 
moved  from  our  scene  of  trial ; — it  is  these  that  the  Christian 
soul  needs  perpetually  to  have  placed  before  its  thoughts  and 
feelings,  with  all  that  completeness  of  explanation,  and  fertility 
of  illustration  and  winning  unction  of  spirit,  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  preacher  who  is  truly  Catliolic  and  Evan- 
gelical, and  which  will  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  preachers 
of  Protestantism,  however  arrogantly  they  may  claim  for  them- 
selves these  inalienable  titles,  however  freely  they  may  quote 
the  words  of  holy  Scripture,  however  vehemently  or  affectiou- 
ately  they  may  strive  to  move  the  hearts  of  those  who  trust  in 
them. 

The  reason  of  this  is  twofold ;  it  is  partly  a  natural,  and 
partly  a  spiritual  reason.  It  is  natural  that  the  heart  shpuld 
be  attracted  and  guided  by  being  brought  into  contact  with 
real  existing  objects  on  which  its  affections  and  reverence  may 
rest,  far  more  than  by  the  most  exact  or  urgent  exposition 
of  its  mere  duties,  or  of  the  doctrines  (viewed  merely  as 
doctrines)  which  God  has  revealed.  The  soul  cannot  rest  in 
herself,  either  in  her  thoughts,  her  works,  her  feelings,  her 
knowledge,  or  her  faith,  even  though  all  these  be  in  the  strictest 
obedience  to  the  revealed  will  of  God.  She  must  go  out  of 
herself;  she  miist  study  herself  for  the  very.purpose  of  going 
out  of  herself;  she  must  incessantly  turn  from  the  word  of 
God  to  God  Himself ;  in  every  sacrament  she  must  strive  in- 
cessantly to  behold  Him  who  is  the  life  of  all  sacraments.  The 
heart  and  intellect  refuse  to  yield  up  a  complete  obedience  to 
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abstraetiotifi,  or  dogmas^  or  disquisitions,  or  ruks  for  life;  they 
must  have  an  object  to  contemplate,  to  reYore,  to  love,  and  to 
obey.  They  demand  not  only,  as  we  have  said,  subjects  for 
thought,  but  objects  for  lore  and  obedience. 

And  the  same  truth  holds  good  spiritually,  in  the  order  of 
grace  as  well  as  in  the  order  of  nature.  Almighty  God,  let 
it  never  be  forgotten,  glorifies  Himself,  and  Himself  alone,  in 
all  his  works.  He  redeemed  us  for  His  own  glory,  as  well  as 
in  mercy  to  ourselves.  The  whole  framework  of  cwir  salvation 
has  the  divine  glory  for  its  object,  as  intimately  as  our  regene- 
ration and  perfection.  Every  sacrament,  every  ordinance,  every 
sentence  <^  revelation  is  for  the  greater  glory  of  God  ;  and 
when  we  become  so  blind  as  to  forget  Him  in  his  sacraments, 
his  ordinances,  or  his  words,  then,  though  He  will  never 
break  his  promise  or  withdraw  the  grace  He  has  attached  to 
his  institutions,  still  He  vnll  in  a  measure  hide  his  coun- 
tenance, and  leave  us  to  walk  by  the  strength  of  our  oiyn 
powers  and  the  light  of  our  own  understandings.  It  is  by  the 
manifestation  of  Himself  in  the  Incarnate  Son,  and  in  another 
though  equally  real  way,  in  the  Mother  of  Jesus  and  in  his 
Saints,  that  it  pleases  God  to  awake,  to  console,  to  strengthen, 
to  enlighten  the  soul,  and  bear  it  safely  through  the  sins  and 
miseries  of  this  state  of  trial. 

Catholic  preaching,  therefore,  being  twofold, — embracing, 
first,  careful  and  minute  instruction  in  all  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  religion  ;  and  secondly,  a  presentation  of  the  objects 
of  faith  to  the  affections,  as  living  realities  with  which  the  soul 
is  intended  to  hold  perpetual  communion,  though  invisible, — ^we 
should  naturally  expect  to  see  the  most  extraordinary  pheno- 
mena occasionally  present  themselves  in  all  heretical  attempts 
at  the  ministry  of  the  word.  And  such  is  the  fact.  Here  we 
see  an  extensive  school,  never  rising  beyond  the  detail  of  ordi- 
nary social  duties,  expounding  week  after  week  in  monotonous 
humdrum  a  semi-pagan  morality,  interspersed  with  a  few  Chris- 
tian phrases  and  a  few  well-worn  texts  of  holy  Scripture.  Then 
comes  an  enthusiastic  sect,  striving  by  every  stimulant  to  stir 
up  the  dormant  emotions,  by  vehement  appeals  to  the  consci- 
ence, by  exciting  caricatures  of  certain  Christian  doctrines,  and 
by  unsparing  attacks  on  amusement  and  relaxation  both  harm- 
less and  hurtful.  Here  is  a  preacher  who  keeps  up  in  his 
hearers  a  diseased  passion  for  self-contemplation,  till  ^eir  spi- 
ritual existence  is  reduced  to  a  par  with  the  physical  life  of 
the  nervous  hypochondriac,  whose  every  bone  aches  with  ima- 
ginary pains,  and  who  can  neither  eat,  drink,  sleep,  nor  move 
in  peace,  from  terror  lest  he  increase  his  fantastic  disorders. 
There  is  some  oi^ageous  fanatio  who  has  caught  a  glimpse  of 
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the  great  Catholic  truth  that  it  is  by  the  eoBtemplation  of  Jems 
Chrbt  Himself  that  the  soul  is  led  on  to  perfecticmy  and  wbo, 
antaught  by  Catholic  doctrine  and  unrestrained  by  Catholic 
reverence,  lirould  fain  hold  up  our  adorable  Sariour  to  the  gaze 
and  affection  of  his  hearers,  but  in  language  and  with  senti- 
ments utterly  repulsive  to  true  Christian  affection  and  worship, 
and  virtually  contradicting  those  very  doctrines  which  he  ima- 
gines himself  to  be  setting  forth  with  all  the  orthodox  ardour 
of  an  apostle.     Disgusted,  again,  and  keenly  conscious  of  the 
heretical  character  of  such  exhibitions,  side  by  side  appears 
some  leanaed  Anglican,  flying  for  refuge  to  an  exclusive  zeal 
for  sacraments,  ecclesiastical  ordinances^  Christian  symbolkm, 
bodily  austerities,  and  all  those  portions  of  the  Catholic  faith 
which,  because  his  fellow-religionists  have  forgotten  them,  he 
imagines  to  form  nearly  the  whole,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
CSaristian  revelation.     It  is  the  Catholic  teacher  alone  who 
can  preach  the  whole  gospel;  not  morals  alone,  or  sacraments 
alone,  or  doctrines  alone ;  or  morals,  doctrines,  and  sacraments 
without  Christ ;  he  alone  is  not  merely  able  to  teach  the  truth, 
but  the  whole  truth,  that  truth  in  which  words  are  ever  the 
symbols  of  realities,  and  knowledge  is  ever  passing  into  faith, 
and  faith  is  ever  vivified  by  love,  and  the  soul,  by  the  very  law 
of  its  regenerated  being,  habitually  uses  revelation  as  the  means 
for  approaching  Him  who  is  revealed,  and  Jesus  and  Mary  are 
the  objects  of  loving  contemplation,  the  motives  to  action,  and 
the  end  of  every  desire. 

Such  are  the  advantages  of  the  Catholic  preacher ;  and 
natural  as  it  is  frequently  to  remember  them,  when  watching 
the  shifting  movements  of  misbelief  amidst  which  it  is  our  lot 
to  live,  they  are  recalled  with  more  than  usual  force  by  the 
contents  of  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Morris  has  just  put  forth.  Here 
is  a  long,' learned,  elaborate,  dogmatic  treatise,  expounding  with 
remarkable  originality,  rare  learning,  and  often  with  striking 
force  of  style  and  beauty  of  thought,  those  great  truths  which 
are  the  treasure-house  of  the  Catholic  preacher,  when  he  would 
fulfil  his  task  of  presenting  the  Saviour  of  the  world  and  his 
Blessed  Mother  to  the  meditation,  love,  and  reverence  of  his 
children.  Such  a  work  from  Mr.  Morris's  pen,  if  he  had  re- 
mained a  Protestant,  with  all  his  learning,  zeal,  and  industry, 
and  granting  him  a  more  than  ordinary  measure  of  religious 
knowledge,  would  have  been  simply  impossible*  What  would 
oriental  and  patristic  researches,  cultivated  with  whatever 
amount  of  sincerity,  have  done  for  him  while  he  saw  all  things 
by  the  murky  twilight  of  Anglicanism,  and  was  paralysed  by 
the  traditions  of  Oxford  ?  He  must  have  spent  his  energies 
and  acquirements  on  any  thing  rather  than  in  writing  on  '*  Jesus 
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and  Mary,"  and  in  treating  on  the  Incarnation,  not  alone  as  the 
subject  of  controversial  disquisition,  but  as  the  manifestation  of 
God  Himself  to  the  understanding  and  affections  of  the  human 
soul.  Mr.  Morris  himself  avows  the  change  he  has  undergone 
in  his  own  characteristic  and  forcible  language. 

"  Enough  has  been  done,"  he  says,  "  to  shew  reasonable  inmds 
that  we  do  not  confuse  Mary  with  God,  or  raise  her  to  the  dignity 
of  a  fourth  person  in  the  Trinity,  if  such  an  expression  be  admis- 
sible.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  owned,  that  nothing  will  satisfy 
captious  minds  who  dote  upon  words,-  and  fancy  when  they  have 
found  an  expression  they  can  put  their  own  meaning  upon,  that  they 
have  detected  Catholics  in  a  lie,  and  that  after  all  they  do  make  our 
Blessed  Lady  a  goddess.  To  prevent  any  such  uncharitable  persons 
thinking  I  wish  to  escape  their  censures,  I  will  boldly  confess,  if 
they  please,  that  Mary  is  to  me  now  more  than  God  was  to  me 
when  a  Protestant.  So  bright  is  the  light  of  God's  presence  in  the 
Church,  that  it  gives  even  to  a  darkened  soul  more  exalted  notions 
of  a  creature  in  it,  than  of  the  Creator  out  of  it.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
statement  which  can  by  no  possibility  be  true  of  all  God's  attributes, 
as,  for  instance,  of  his  creatorship  or  his  avenging  justice.  Still  it 
may  be  useful  to  have  made  it,  in  order  to  lead  the  persons  just 
mentioned  not  to  force  words  into  a  sense  in  which  none  but  a  mad- 
man could  use  them ;  useful,  too,  to  lead  them  to  reflect,  by  the 
aid  of  the  materials  now  furnished  them,  in  what  respects  the  Creator 
can  be  contrasted  with  his  creature,  and  how  the  greatness  of  his 
incommunicable  attributes  can  be  brought  out  by  the  majesty  of 
those  He  is  able  to  communicate." 

And  there  is  scarcely  a  chapter  or  a  section  in  Mr.  Morris's 
whole  treatise  which  does  not  furnish  some  illustration  of  the 
difference  between  the  power  possessed  by  the  Catholic  to 
view  the  objects  of  revelation  as  realities,  as  distinguished 
from  those  feeble  efforts,  rarely  advancing  beyond  mere  intel- 
lectual knowledge,  which  we  remark  in  conscientious  Protes- 
tant writers.  The  non-Catholic  reader,  indeed,  will  be  not  un- 
frequently  taken  aback  by  Mr.  Morris's  style,  and  his  mode  of 
treating  on  the  great  doctrines  of  revelation.  Men  accustomed 
to  identify  vagueness  of  thought  with  reverence  of  feeling,  and 
to  esteem  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  words  of  the  Bible  above 
the  truths  those  words  convey,  will  be  staggered  at  the  lan- 
guage of  a  man  who  has  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  the 
Catholic  abhorrence  of  conventionalities.  That  which  we  see 
to  be  the  result  of  common  sense,  learning,  simplicity,  and 
faith,  will  to  those  without  the  Church  too  often  wear  the 
aspect  of  familiarity  and  audacity. 

At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Morris's 
book  must  make  an  impression  upon  every  religiously-disposed 
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Protestant  mind  of  the  most  beneficial  character.  It  19  not 
always  that  which  apparently  and  at  first  scandalises  the  non- 
Catholic  mind,  which  ultimately  works  it  mischief.  So  far 
from  it,  we  suspect  the  first  approaches  made  by  nearly  every 
Protestant  towards  the  truth  result  from  some  enforcement  of 
Catholic  doctrine  which  has  at  once  puzzled  him,  agitated  him, 
scandalked  him,  and  arrested  him.  It  was  just  so  when  our 
Blessed  Lord  declared  to  his  followers  that  he  would  give  them 
his  flesh  to  eat.  A  vj^e,  generalised,  nicely-balanced,  cau- 
tious, and  enigmatical  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Real 
Presence,  would  probably  have  scandalised  few  or  none ;  but 
neither  would  it  have  enlightened,  attracted,  and  subdued  the 
intellects  and  hearts  of  others.  And  so  it  ever  is  with  Catholic 
preaching  and  Catholic  writing.  Many  are  amazed  and  driven 
backwards;  but  the  few  are  drawn  on,  and  exclaim  to  her  who 
is  now  the  voice  of  Christ,  what  the  great  Apostle  himself  an- 
swered to  the  question  of  his  Master,  "  Lord,  to  whom  shall 
we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life." 

Just  such,  so  far  as  we  may  venture  to  parallel  the  two 
cases,  will  be  the  natural  result  of  the  ^udyof  Mr.  Morris's 
book.  Intermingled  with  references,  discussions,  and  dogmatic 
statements,  appears  that  incessant  reference  to  Jesus  and  Mary 
and  all  the  Saints,  as  being  real  objects  of  faith,  love,  and  rever- 
ence, which  is  to  be  found  in  Catholic  writers  alone.  In  his 
eyes  and  before  his  mind,  God  is  God  and  not  a  creature;  the 
human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  real  human  nature;  Mary  is 
the  Mother  of  God  in  a  true,  actual,  and  intelligible  sense,  and 
not  merely,  as  Protestants  say,  the  mother  of  the  man  Christ. 
Jesus.  And  hence,  while  some  will  be  enlightened,  others  will 
be  offended ;  while  some  will  say,  "  What  a  marvellous,  awful, 
mysterious,  and  divine  religion  that  must  be,  which  could  so 
transform  an  Oxford  critic  and  student  of  the  Fathers !" — others 
will  turn  aside  with  haughty  disgust,  and  cry  out,  "What 
odious,  daring,  and  sacrilegious  blasphemy ! " 

Of  Mr.  Morris's  Catholic  readers,  few  will  rise  from  his 
pages  without  profit  and  delight,  and  none  without  an  interest 
of  a  very  peculiar  character.  That  there  will  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  some  few  parts  of  his  book,  is  certain.  Into  its 
theological  argument,  however,  we  do  not  purpose  to  enter,  nor 
to  specify  those  points  in  which,  whether  justly  or  not,  he  will 
be  subjected  to  animadversion.  One  only  defect  we  cannot  avoid 
referring  to,  and  it  is  one  which  we  think  almost  every  reader 
will  desire  to  see  amended.  We  know  that  there  are  occasions 
on  which  a  man's  very  simplicity  of  character  and  guileless 
purity  of  intention  betray  him  into  illustrations  or  modes  of 
language  which  will  shock  the  sensitiveness  of  his  fellows  in  a 
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degree  of  wfaidii  he  himfielf  is  totally  uscodsc^s.  Sudi,  we 
are  confident^  has  been  the  source  of  an  occasional  passage  in 
Mr.  Morris's  pages,  which  we  earnestly  trust  to  see  omitted  in 
a  future  edition.  Many  things  are  true^  which  it  is  quite  need- 
less to  state ;  and  many  things  are  possible,  which  it  is  quite 
dreadful  and  painful  to  imagine.  For  instance,  the  language 
which  Mr.  Morris  has  put  into  the  mouths  of  ihe  blaspheming 
multitude  at  the  Crucifixum,  however  possible  or  likely,  is 
sudi  that  few  Christians  could  read  it  without  feelings  whidi 
Mr.  Morris  would  be  tlie  last  to  wish  to  arouse* 

With  these  reservations,  then,  we  hasten  to  offer  our 
warm  thanks  to  Mr.  Morris  for  his  labours.  Thai  they  will 
be  highly  appreciated  by  diose  most  oompet^iit  to  judge 
them,  we  have  no  doubt;  and  the  Catholic  reader  will  rise 
from  their  perusal  with  the  conviction  that  few  works  hare 
ever  appeared  irom.  an  English  Catholic  pen  combining  so 
much  learning,  vigour,  and  occasional  grace  and  beauty  of  style, 
with  so  devout  and  ardent  a  love  for  our  Blessed  Eedeemer  and 
his  immaculate  Mother. 

We  conclude  with  some  brief  extracts,  as  examples  of  Mr. 
Moms's  power  of  philosophic  asd  dogmatic  exposition.  They 
are  taken  from  a  most  interesting  chapter  On  ihe  es^erimental 
knowledge  in  Christ's  soul. 

**  If  we  suppose  an  Angel,  for  illustration's  sake,  to  have  a  body 
given  to  him,  it  is  clear  that  he  would  have  a  set  of  new  channels 
of  commnnication  with  the  visible  worid  given  to  him  in  the  senses 
of  the  body :  it  is  unnecessary  and  unnatural  to  suppose  that  he 
would  forfeit  those  powers  of  seeing  houses,  lands,  trees,  flowers, 
animals,  and  the  rest,  which  he  had  antecedently  to  his  supposed 
incarnation.  Whatever  influence  this  latter  knowledge  might  exercise 
upon  the  former,  it  would  not  certainly  destroy  it,  or  prevent  its  itte^ 
agency.  Touch,  and  sight,  and  the  rest,  are  sensations  of  whidi 
Angels  have  no  experience  such  as  we  have ;  but  an  Angel  if  incar- 
nate would  become  capable  of  such  experience.  Or,  to  put  the 
thing  in  a  less  hypothetical  light :  those  who  believe  the  Apocalypse 
believe  that  there  are  in  heaven  now  certain  spirits  which  have 
come  out  of  great  tribulation*  whether  hei-e  or  in  purgatory  we 
need  not  now  discuss.  Now  we  must  suppose  them  to  be  able  to 
see  the  flesh  of  Christ  in  heaven,  and  our  Lady's  flesh,  and  St. 
John's  flesh,  and  any  flesh  we  may  imagine  rightly  or  wrongly  to 
be  there,  without  having  any  fleshly  eyes  to  see  them  with.  But 
at  the  Resurrection  they  will  have  such  eyes,  and  consequently  will 
see  Christ  in  an  additional  and  different  manner.  We  can  imagine 
th»  bodies  prostrate  while  adoring  the  Lamb,  in  such  way  that  the 
use  and  exercise  of  seeing  Him  with  the  eyes  of  the  flesh  should  be 
suspended  ;  but  we  cannot  imagine  the  eyes  of  their  mind  to  be 
ever  taken  off  the  flesh  which  redeemed  them.     This  again,  if  not 
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altogether  acceptable,  may  senre  to  bring  before  us  the  faet,  that  an 
experiiuental  knowledge  can  be  sep^ated  from  a  habitually  ifi^ued 
one.  It  is  an  illustration,  and  as  such  necessarily  partial ;  it  seems, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  to  limit  experimental  knowledge  to  knowledge 
gained  throng  the  senses,  which  is  an  inadequate  idea  c^  it.  But  it 
is  adduced  not  as  the  most  perfect  conceivable  illustration,  but  yet 
as  one  which  will  serve  to  shew  one  point  in  regard  to  experimental 
knowledge ;  and  that  point  is,  that  it  is  capable  of  an  existence  in- 
dependent, both  in  it«  origin  and  in  its  condnuance,  of  infused  and 
hnmutable  knowledge. 

'^  It  is  moreover  undeniable,  that  the  accumulation  of  knowledge 
through  the  senses  is  an  ingredient  in  our  idea  of  human  nature ;  we 
cannot  readily  conceive  full-grown  human  nature  to  be  human  nature 
at  all,  if  we  take  out  of  it  this  element.  Consequently  that  par- 
ticular experimental  knowledge  which  we  gain  in  this  manner,  will, 
if  ascribed  to  Christ,  prove  undeniably  his  capacity  for  experimental 
knowledge ;  even  supposing  there  were  no  ascribing  to  Him  sueh 
mental  sensations  as  fear,  wonder,  anger,  compassion,  and  other 
things  of  which  the  mind  may  have  experimental  knowledge, 
irrespectively  of  the  senses  ;  still  the  use  Christ  made  of  the  senses 
would  prove  his  capacity  for  experimental  knowledge.  Hence 
when  his  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep,  it  might  be  said  that  he  could 
not  see;  neither  did  he  hear  the  noise  of  die  storm  about  him, 
neither  did  he  feel  the  wind  and  the  spray;  it  might  be  argued  &om 
this,  that  he  had  a  real  human  sleep,  which  is  the  function  of  a  real 
human  soul  when  in  the  body,  with  the  body,  and  not  without  it ; 
and  therefore  from  this  sleep  it  might  be  concluded  that  Christ  had 
several  attributes  of  real  human  nature.  If  this  sleep,  then,  made 
upon  the  disciples  some  false  impressions  as  to  the  state  of  Christ's 
soul,  unquestionably  it  made  some  true  ones.  Christ  was  im* 
doubtedly  in  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  danger  He  was  in, 
if  by  knowledge  we  mean  that  infused  knowledge  which  his  soul 
possessed  unchangeably ;  but  if  we  mean  that  experimental  know- 
ledge which  results  from  the  senses  and  the  present  use  of  them,  this 
was  suspended.  And  this  will  lead  us  to  reflect^  how  in  other  cases 
also  Christ  may  have  created  impressions  which  were  true,  not 
barely  because  He  had  human  nature,  but  also  more  particularly 
because  He  had  certain  attributes  of  that  nature, 

**  It  is  desirable  to  consider  also,  how  far  Christ  earned  experi- 
mental knowledge  with  his  soul,  either  as  taken  conjointly  with  the 
body  or  as  taken  without  it ;  an  instance  of  the  former  is^  when  He 
not  merely  felt  but  endured  pain ;  an  instance  of  the  latter  is,  when 
He  felt  compassion  or  learnt  obedience  by  m^ital  sufferings  and 
separate  acts  of  resignation.  But  before  passing  on  to  this,  it  is  as 
well  to  observe,  what  an  important  part  tiie  senses  play  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  certain  habits  of  a  very  durable  character.  Thus  arts 
are  certain  productive  habits^  and  last  up  to  death,  and,  for  all  we 
know,  leave  some  impression  <»i  the  soul  beyond  death.  Certainly 
people  are  able  to  issue  from  these  habits  energies  according  to 
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them,  long  after  they  have  suspended  the  continuous  use  of  these 
habits.  Thus  St.  Peter's  skill  in  fishing,  or  St  Paul's  in  tent- 
making,  were  habits  which  remained  in  their  soul,  and  which  pro- 
bably they»  could  have  acted  according  to,  up  to  the  day  of  their 
death.  These  habits  were  habits  acquired  throuffh  the  medium  of 
the  senses.  Out  of  this  a  question  may  be  raised  in  regard  to  our 
Blessed  Saviour  himself:  the  habit  of  skill  in  carpentry,  which  He 
gained  during  thirty  years*  experiejice,  more  or  less — what  became 
of  this,  it  might  be  asked  ?  did  it  continue  in  his  human  soul,  so 
that  by  virtue  of  it  He  could  have  done  acts  according  to  it  even 
after  his  Resurrection  ?  This  is  brought  in  here  not  merely  as  an 
amusing  speculation,  which  it  would  be  indeed  irreverent  to  rais^ 
about  God  incarnate,  but  to  bring  out  very  strongly  the  possibility 
of  experiment£d  knowledge  in  that  divine  soul ;  to  strike  the  reader 
forcibly  with  the  relation  of  such  knowledge  to  habits,  and  to  get 
clearly  before  us  one  portion  both  of  the  induction  from  which  such 
relation  is  to  be  learnt,  and  of  its  difficulties,  before  we  proceed  to 
another.  *  *  * 

'*  This  is  further  illustrated  by  the  belief  in  tutelary  saints, 
which  has  been  miiversally  held  in  the  Church.  Such  a  belief  im- 
plies, that  the  saints  retain  habits  of  affection  towards  the  particular 
places,  .studies,  virtues,  devotions,  and  religions,  for  which  they  had 
an  attachment  while  upon  earth.  It  would  be  as  idle  to  say  this  is 
a  piece  of  paganism  imported  into  the  Church,  as  it  would  be  to  say 
that  the  belief  in  future  punishment  is  an  importation  of  that  nature. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  are  parts  of  natural  religion.  To  suppose 
St.  John  up  to  liis  dying  day  to  take  the  greatest  interest  in  chastity, 
and  to  be  willing  as  long  as  he  was  upon  earth  to  assist  any  body 
who  had  to  acquire  that  virtue,  but  to  lose  this  willingness  directly 
"he  got  into  the  presence  of  God,  is  so  strange  a  perversion,  or  rather 
so  utter  an  annihilation  of  every  principle  laid  down  by  Butler  in 
treating  of  habits,  that  no  one  would  maintain  it  but  an  atheist. 
And  what  may  be  said  of  one  virtue  may  be  said  of  another.  To 
imagine,  again,  that  St.  Cyril  takes  no  more  interest  now  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  and  those  who  study  it  than  Justin 
Martyr,  or  St.  Augustine  in  those  who  study  the  doctrine  of  graqe 
than  St.  Cecilia,  is  too  ridiculous  a  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  habits 
to  be  maintained  by  any  one  capable  of  sober  reflection.  And  the 
same,  with  certain  alterations  and  limitations,  might  be  said  of  the 
other  things  just  mentioned.  Dives,  as  a  modern  Socinian,  might 
be  full  of  natural  benevolence  to  those  about  him,  and  he  kept  that 
benevolence  in  hell :  are  the  saints  to  lose  the  virtuous  habits  they 
bave  formed,  or  the  affection  to  certain  mysteries  they  have  had  oh 
earth,  because  they,  are  gone  to  heaven?  .  Has  St.  Augustine  no  more 
interest  in  the  clients  of  St.  Monica  as  such  than  in  those  of  St. 
Theresa  ?  But  *  this  way .  of  putting  things  plainly  supposes'  the 
habits  of  the  saints  *  to  remain  even  in  a  future  state.'  What  we 
see  in  the  saints,  that  we  may  use  as  a  hejp  towards  knpwing  wh^t 
is  the  case  in  the  Saint  of  saints." 
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•'     With  these  remarks  compare  the  following  from  the  chap-* 
ter  On  the  Resurrection  : 

"It  has  been  supposed  that  Mary  had  a  habit  of  influencing 
Jesus  authoritatively,  which  would  remain  in  her  even  after  death. 
If  this  be  so,  it  is  obvious  to  see  that  the  prayers  of  Mary,  directed 
even  to  her  glorified  Son,  would  be  wholly  and  entirely  distinct 
fifom  that  of  any  other  saint  or  angel.  For  to  which  of  the  saints  or 
angels  said  He  at  any  time.  Thou  art  my  mother  ?  He  had  taken 
in  his  human  nature  a  capacity  for  being  a  little  lower  than  angels, 
and  for  reverencing  the  memories  of  the  saints ;  yet  that  reverence 
being  done  by  a  human  nature  in  perfect  union  with  the  Divine 
Essence,  was  absolutely  perfect  in  its  kind.  He  had  taken  also  a 
capacity  for  being  subject  to  his  parents.  If  his  human  nature  ena- 
bled Mary  to  command  Him,  his  divine  enabled  her  to  pray  to  Him : 
the  oneness  of  his  PersoA  prevented  her  commanding  without  respect, 
or  praying  without  authority.  She  had  given  Him  the  nature  over 
which  she  bore  sway  as  a  mother ;  but  it  was  in  so  perfect  union 
with  the  divine  nature  that  she  could  hardly  sever  reverence  for  the 
Person  from  her  acts  of  authority,  or  authority  from  her  acts  of 
reverence.  She  acquired  an  indirect  authority  with  the  divine  nature 
of  her  Son,  through  the  human  nature  which  she  had  furnished  to 
it.  This  authority  she  had  exercised  so  often,  that  it  must  have  left 
a  habit  in  her,  as  Jesus's  submission  must  have  left  a  habit  in  Him. 
The  circumstances  of  both  were  changed  ;  yet  a  habit  of  some  kind 
must  have  remained,  from  thirty  years'  mutual  relationship  as  Mother 
and  Son,  in  either  of  them.  This  habit  would  issue  in  acts  so  far 
as  circumstances  permitted. 

"  The  thing  which  is  without  any  parallel  in  any  other  being  may 
yet  admit  of  the  following  illustration.  St.  Monica  prayed  for  nine 
years  long  for  her  son's  conversion ;  at  last  she  obtained  it,  and  be- 
came his  mother  after  the  spirit  as  well  as  after  the  flesh.  Nobody 
would  say  St.  Monica  was  as  great  a  saint  as  St.  Augustine ;  never- 
theless, he  owed  her  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  he  felt  habitually— 
which  feeling  was  a  habit  to  him.  We  may  conceive  this  habit  to 
exist  even  in  a  future  state,  even  in  heaven ;  we  may  conceive  St. 
Augustine  to  look  with  a  respectfulness  to  his  mother,  which  would 
make  him  willing  to  pray  for  any  thing  for  which  she  prayed,  with 
a  willingness  resulting  from  that  gratitude.  He  owes  his  life,  natural 
and  supernatural,  to  her;  a  sense  of  justice  would  be  enough  to 
make  him  pay  attention  to  her  requests,  even  if  we  could  suppose 
charity  to  leave  heaven  for  a  while.  Of  course,  this  is  in  no  sort  an 
exact  counterpart  to  the  case  of  Jesus  and  Mary ;  still  it  is  a  help 
towards  conceiving  that  intermixture  of  authority  which  the  prayer 
of  a  mother  must  carry  with  it  even  in  Mary's  case.  This  is  what  I 
have  called  authoritative  influence  with  Jesus.  As  Augustine  is  a 
greater  saint  than  Monica,  yet  has  a  sort  of  reverence  for  her  wishes 
even  now ;  so  Jesus,  though  greater  than  Mary,  may  yet  continue 
to  have  dutiful  attentiveness  to  her  prayers.   Of  course  the  difference 
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between  Augustiiie  and  bis  mother  k  a  finite  ooe,  the  difference 
between  {jod  and  his  Mother  an  infinite  one.  Still,  the  difference 
between  the  saints  is  a  step  on  which  we  may  stand  to  get  an  easier 
glimpse  of  God  and  the  Queen  of  Saints ;  the  relationship  of  these 
may  be  in  some  measure  conceived  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  relationship  of  the  former." 


IRELAND  SIXTY  TEARS  AGO. 

1.  Ireland  Sixty  Year9  ago,    Dublin,  M'OIasban. 
S#  George  Robert  Fitzgerald^  his  Life  and  Times.     Dublin^ 
M'Giasban. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  few  years  ago  we  paid  eight- 
pence  for  sending  a  letter  from  London  to  Brighton.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  other  day  Louis  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte was  nobody.  For  a  person  who  has  been  converted  to 
Catholicisni,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  ever  regarded  the 
Protestant  Establishment  as  any  thing  but  an  imposture.  Our 
perceptions  of  to-day  are  in  fact  so  vivid,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  world  without,  and  our  thoughts  within  us^ 
were  not  always  precisely  identical  with  what  they  are  at  this 
present  hour. 

But  of  all  the  nearly  incredible  changes  which  modern  days 
have  seen,  there  are  few  more  astonishing  than  that  which 
has  passed  over  the  social  state  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
of  Ireland.  The  change  in  England  has  been  immense,  but  it 
is  in  some  respects  a  trifle  compared  with  that  which  Ireland 
has  undergone.  Those,  in  truth,  who  put  their  trust  in  the 
Times ^  and  the  rest  of  the  journalist  brotherhood,  are  disposed 
to  look  back  with  wistful  eyes  upon  the  blessed  days  of  Pro- 
testant supremacy,  when  "  Primate  Cullen"  (as  they  call  him) 
was  not,  and  the  Synod  of  Thurles  was  yet  in  the  womb  of  futu- 
rity. "  Those,"  they  say,  **  were  happier  hours,  ere  a  blind  liber- 
alism had  learnt  to  tolerate  the  excesses  of  a  knowledge-hating, 
seditions  priesthood  ;  when  the  Romish  Sacraments  were  ad^ 
ministered  in  holes  and  comers,  and  pure  scriptural  doctrine 
and  morality  held  at  least  an  undisputed  pre-eminence  among* 
the  great,  the  noble,  and  the  wealthy  in  the  land.  Then 
were  the  abominations  of  the  confessional  restrained  within 
comparatively  due  limits;  then  were  there  no  assassinations 
and  bloody  outrages ;  then  was  the  peaceful  happy  rule  of 
pious  Protestant  England  as  productive  of  prosperity  and  civi- 
lisation as  it  was  irresistible  in  its  power.  A  Dr.  M*Hale 
was  an  impossibility  in  those  times ;  the  same  sober,  steady, 
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bi^ness-like  pro^ipertty^  which  has  so  long  been  our  treasure* 
in  England^  under  the  swaj  of  Biblical  Christianity,  was  then 
in  its  measure  ensured  to  the  sister  kingdom^  by  the  unresisted 
predominance  and  benignant  guidance  of  the  sister  establish* 
ment  for  the  promotion  of  the  same  Biblical  Christianity." 

We  should  not  anticipate  much  success  from  any  efforts  to 
enlighten  the  ordinary  English  mind  as  to  the  true  condition  of 
the  Ireland  of  our  grandfathers'  days,  or  as  to  the  real  causes 
of  the  troubles  which  still  prey  upon  her  prosperity.  It  is  hard 
enough  to  get  an  Englishman  to  believe  that  his  own  island 
was  ever  less  ccMnfortable,  peaceable,  moral,  or  prosperous 
than  in  this  halcyon  era.  He  thinks  that  from  time  immemorial 
his  streets  have  been  clean,  his  rooms  carpeted,  his  roads  safe 
from  highwaymen,  his  dinner-tables  free  from  drunkenness, 
his  fieldb  unstained  by  duelliug,  his  playhouses  decent  in 
their  representations,  his  conversation  pure  of  blasphemy  and 
obseenity,  his  universities  seminaries  of  morals  and  leaniing ; 
and  England,  in  short,  in  every  respect,  as  Lord  Shaftesbury 
told  an  admiring  audience  the  other  day  that  it  was  on  the 
very  point  of  becoming,  "  the  model  nation"  of  mankind.  And 
still  harder  is  it  to  get  the  true  votary  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  look  back  for  two  or  three  generations  in  the  history  of 
another  country,  and  compare  its  past  facts  with  the  facts  of 
to-day,  that  he  may  do  it  justice,  and  admit  that,  rapid  as  has 
been  his  own  progress  to  the  perfection  of  civilisation  (as  he 
believes),  there  are  others  who  have  advanced  with  at  least 
an  equal  speed,  and  who  have  triumphed  over  obstacles  still 
greater  than  those  which  he  has  himself  surmounted. 

Yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  an  outward  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  fabric  and  manners  of  European  society  of  the  most  strik- 
ing description,  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  alive. 
What  may  have  been  its  origin,  and  how  far  it  is  a  genuine 
and  deep,  and  not  a  deceptive  and  superficial  improvement,  we 
are  not  now  discussing.  The  fact  is  certain,  that  in  our  own 
country,  and  in  many  countries  on  the  Continent,  so  remark- 
able has  been  the  change,  that  were  we  now  transported  sud- 
denly backwards,  and  thrown  into  the  midst  of  that  society  in 
which  our  grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers  were  born  and 
educated,  we  could  scarcely  believe  that  ideas  and  habits  could 
be  revolutionised  with  such  astonishing  rapidity. 

And  if  any  one  country  could  claim  pre-eminence  over  the 
rest  in  the  speed  with  which  it  has  thrown  off  the  pernicious 
habits  of  a  past  generation,  that  country  is  Ireland.  While 
angry,  haughty  rrotestantism  is  groaning  over  the  mischie- 
vous influences  of  resuscitatiiBg  Catholicism  in  that  long-suffer- 
ing land,  there  is  not  a  more  certain  historical  truth,  than  that 
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the  misdeeds  perpetrated  when  Protestantism  was  rampant  > 
were  so  outrageous  as  to  be  scarcely  credible  to  a  peaceable 
and  decent  generation.  The  result  is  before  the  eyes  of  us  all. 
The  Encumbered  Estates  Commission  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  flagrant  immoralities  which  were  the  very  boast 
of  a  large  part  of  the  "better  classes"  of  Irish  society,  when 
the  penal  laws  had  wrought  their  full  measure  of  tyranny,  and 
the  persecution  of  "  the  bloody  Papists"  was  accounted  an 
atonement  fpr  the  violation  of  every  duty  towards  God  and  man. 

Two  little  books  have  been  recently  issued  in  one  of  the 
numerous  series  of  the  day,  which  will  at  once  amuse  the  rea- 
der, and  instruct  him  as  to  the  real  weight  to  be  attached  to 
the  popular  Protestant  boasting  with  which  his  ears  are  deaf- 
ened from  every  side.  Ireland  Sixty  Years  ago  and  tlie  lAfe 
and  Times  of  George  Robert  Fitzgerald  present  as  curious  and 
pregnant  a  collection  of  anecdotes  as  we  remember  to  have  seen 
in  any  publicatipn  of  similar  pretensions.  The  author  is  a  libe- 
ral Protestant  of  the  ordinary  type ;  but  he  does  not  often  ob- 
trude his  personal  sentiments  on  his  readers,  and  he  writes 
with  very  genuine  abhorrence  of  the  outrages  which  he  chro- 
nicles. We  shall  extract  a  few  of  his  stories,  by  way  of  con- ' 
solation  f#r  those  who  believe  that  what  with  Emigration, 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  the  Tenant  League,  and  the 
Catholic  University,  Ireland  is  going  headlong  to  inevitable 
ruin. 

Take,  for  a  commencement,  a  sample  or  two  of  the  doings 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  nursery  of  Protestantism  pure 
and  undefl,led : 
.  **  The  ^int  of  the  times  led  men  of  the  higliest  grade  and  re- 
spectability to  join  with  the  dregs  of  the  market  in  these  outn^es, 
entirely  forgetfdl  of  the  feelings  of  their  order,  then  immeasurably 
more  exclusive  in  their  ideas  of  a  gentleman  than  now;  and  the 
young  aristocrat,  who  would  have  felt  it  an  intolerable  degradation 
to  assodate>  or  even  be  seen,  with  an  honest  merchant,  however 
respectable,  with  a  singular  inconsistency  mad«  a  boast  of  his  inti- 
mate aequaintance  with  the  lawless  excesses  of  butchers  and  coal- 
porters.  The  students  of  Trinity  College  were  particularly  prone 
to  join  in  the  affirays  between  the  belligerents,  and  geueraUy  united 
their  forces  to  those  of  the  Liberty  boys  against  the  hutohcors.  On . 
one  occasion  several  of  them  were  seized  by  the  latter,  and,  to  the 
great  terror  of  their  friends,  it  was  reported  that  they  were  hanged 
up  in  the  stalls,  in  retaliation  for  the  cruelty  of  the  weavers.  A  party 
of  watchmen  sufficiently  strong  was  at  length  collected  by  the  au- 
thorities, and  they  proceeded  to  Ormond  Market ;  there  they  saw  a 
frightful  spectacle-*^  a  nnmber  of  college  lads  in  their  gowns  and. 
caps  h^ging  to  the  hookfti  On  examination,  however,  it  was  found 
that  the  butohersy  pitying  their  youth  and  respecting  their  rank,  had;. 
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<mly  hung  tbem  by  the  wsustbands  oJ  their  breeches,  where  they  re- 
mained as  helpless,  indeed,  as  if  they  were  suspended  by  the  neck." 

"  Another  striking  instance  of  this  laxity  of  discipline  in  the 
University  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  printer  oC  the  name  of  Mills* 
He  was  publisher  of  the  Hibernian  Journal^  and  had  incurred  the 
anger  of  the  students  by  some  severe  strictures  on  certain  members 
of  the  college  which  appeared  in  his  paper.  On  the  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1775,  some  scholars  drove  in  a  coach  to  his  door,  and  called 
him  out  on  pretence  of  bargaining  for  some  books.  He  was  sud- 
denly seized,  thrust  into  the  coach,  and  held  down  by  the  party 
within,  with  pistols  to  his  head,  and  threats  of  being  shot  if  he 
made  any  noise.  In  this  way  he  was  conveyed  to  the  piunp ;  and, 
after  being  nearly  trampled  to  death,  he  was  held  there  till  he  was 
almost  suffocated — indeed  he  would  have  expired  under  the  disci- 
pline, but  for  the  prompt  interference  of  some  of  the  fellows.  This 
gross  outrage  in  the  very  courts,  and  under  the  fellows'  eyes,  which 
ought  to  have  been  visited  by  the  immediate  expulsion  of  all  con- 
cerned, was  noticed  only  by  a  mild  admonition  of  the  board  to  a 
single  individual ;  the  rest  enjoyed  a  perfect  impunity,  and  openly 
exulted  in  the  deed.  The  form  of  admonition  actually  excused  the 
act.  It  was  drawn  up  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Leland,  the  historian, 
of  Ireland.  It  commenced  in  these  words :  *  Cum  constet  schola- 
rium  ignotorum  ccetum  injuriam  adraisisse  in  typograpbum  quen- 
dam  nomine  Mills,  qui  nefariis  flagitiis  nobiliora  quseque  coUegii 
membra  in  chartis  suis  lacessivit,'  &c. 

"  The  theatre  was  the  scene  of  many  outrages  of  the  college 
students.  One  of  them  is  on  legal  record,  and  presents  a  striking 
picture  of  the  then  state  of  society.  On  the  evening  of  the  19th  of 
January,  1746,  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Kelly,  a  student  of  the 
University,  entered  the  pit  much  intoxicated,  and,  climbing  over  the 
spikes  of  the  orchestra,  got  upon  the  stage,  from  whence  he  made 
lus  way  to  the  green-room,  and  insulted  some  of  the  females  there 
in  the  most  gross  and  indecent  manner.  As  the  play  could  not 
proceed  from  his  interruption,  he  was  taken  away,  and  civilly  con- 
ducted back  to  the  pit ;  here  he  seized  a  basket  of  oranges,  and 
amused  hims^  with  pelting  the  performers.  Mr.  Sheridan  was 
then  manager^  and  he  was  the  particular  object  of  his  abuse  and 
attack.  He  was  suffered  to  retire  with  impunity,  after  interrupting 
the  performance  and  disturbing  the  whole  house.  Unsatisfied  by 
this  attack,  he  returned  a  few  nights  after  with  fifty  of  his  asso- 
ciates, gownsmen  and  others.  They  rushed  towards  the  stage,  to 
which  they  made  their  way  through  the  orchestra  and  across  the 
l^ts.  Here  they  drew  their  swords,  and  then  marched  into  the 
dressing-rooms  in  search  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  to  sacrifice  him  to  their 
resentment.  Not  finding  him,  they  thrust  the  points  of  their  wea- 
pons through  the  chests  ahd  dbtfacs-presses,  and  every  place  where 
a  man  might  be  concealed,-— >and  this  they  facetiously  called  feeUng 
for  him.  He  had  fortunately  escaped ;  bi^  the  party  proceeded  in 
a.body  to  his  house  in  Dorset  Street,  with  the  murderous  determi* 
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nation  of  stabbing  hki^  deekriBg,  widi  the  eon^sxtoT  in  Venice 
Preserved^  'each  man  might  kill  hiA  share.'  For  seyeral  lights 
they  assembled  at  the  theatre,  exciting  riots,  and  aetisg  scenes  of 
the  same  kiad»  till  the  patience  of  the  manager  and  the  pohlie  was 
exhausted.  He  then,  with  spirH  and  determination,  proceeded 
legally  against  them.  Snch  was  the  ascendancy  of  rank,  and  the 
terror  those  *  bucks'  inspired,  that  the  general  opinion  was^  it  would 
be  impossible  that  any  jury  could  find  a  gentleman  gpiiltf  of  an  as* 
sault  upon  a  player,  A  barrister  in  court  had  remarked,  with  a 
sneer,  Uiat  he  had  never  seen  a  '  gentleman  player.*  '  Then,  sir,.' 
said  Sheridan,  '  I  hope  you  see  one  now.'  Kelly  was  found  guilty 
of  a  violent  assault,  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
and,  to  the  surprise  and  dismay  of  all  his  gentlemen  associates,  sent 
to  Newgate. 

**  Sometimes  students,  in  other  respects  most  amiaMe,  and  on 
other  occasions  most  gentle,  were  hunioi  into  those  outrages  by  the 
overruling  spirit  of  the  tinnes,  and  a  cempiianee  with  its  baibsrons 
usages.  Among  the  lads  at  that  time  was  a  young  man  nanned 
McAllister,  whose  iate  excited  as  much  pity  as  execration.  He 
was  a  native  of  Waterford,  and  one  of  the  young  members  of  the 
University  most  distinguished  for  talent  and  conduct.  He  supped 
one  night  at  a  tavern  with  a  companion  named  Yandeleur;  and 
ihey  amused  themselves  by  cutting  their  names  on  the  table,  with 
the  motto  quis  separabit.  Issuing  from  thence  in  a  state  of  ebriety, 
they  quarrelled  with  a  man  in  the  street,  and,  having  the  points  of 
their  swords  left  bare  through  the  scabbards  (a  custom  then  com- 
mon Mnth.  men  inclined  for  a  brawl),  ran  him  through  the  body  in 
the  course  of  the  fray.  They  were  not  personally  recognised  at  the 
time  ;  but  the  circumstance  of  carving  their  names  on  the  table  was 
adverted  to,  so  they  were  discovered  and  pursued.  McAllister  had 
gained  his  rooms  in  college,  where  he  was  speedily  followed.  He 
hastily  concealed  himself  behind  a  surplice  which  was  hanging 
against  the  wall,  and  his  pursuers,  entering  the  instant  after, 
searched  every  spot  except  the  one  he  had  eiioflen  for  his  super- 
ficial concealment.  They  tore  open  chctSs  and  clothes-presses,  ran 
their  swords  through  beds,  but  without  finding  him  ;  and,  suppose 
ing  he  had  sought  some  other  house  of  concealment,  they  departed. 
On  their  retreat,  McAllister  fled  on  board  a  ship,  and  escaped  to 
America,  where  he  died." 

How  the  more  quiet  portion  of  the  world  ever  tolerated  the 
excesses  of  the  scoundrels  called,  as  in  England,  "  Bucks,"  is 
to  our  more  rational  generation  incomprehensible.  Conceive 
such  proceedings  as  the  following  in  the  London  or  Dublin  of 
to-day : 

"  Some  of  the  Bucks  associated  together  under  the  name  of  the 
Hell-fire  Club  ;  and  among  other  infernal  proceedings,  it  is  reported 
tiiat  they  set  fire  to  the  apartment  in  which  they  met,  and  endured 
the  fiames  with  incfedible  obstinacy,  till  they  were  forced  o«t  of  the 
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hat»e;  in  dcrtskm,  as  they  asserted,  of  the  threatened  tonneBts  of  a 
future  state.  0&  other  oecasions,  in  mockerj  of  religion,  they  ad* 
nainistered  to  oae  .another  Uie  sacred  rites  of  the  Church  in  a  manner 
too  indecent  for  description.  Others  met  under  the  appellation  of 
*  Mohawk,'  'Hawkabite/  'Cherokee,'  and  other  Indian  tribes,  then 
looted  for  their  cruelty  and  ferocity;  and  their  actions  would  not 
dis^pnace  their  savage  archetypes.  Others  were  known  by  the  schri'^ 
quel  of  '  Sweaters  and  Pinkindindies.'  It  was  their  practice  to  cut 
off  a  small  portion  of  the  scabbards  of  the  swords,  which  every  one 
then  wore,  and  prick  or  *  pink '  the  pers(nis  with  whom  they  quar- 
relled with  the  naked  points,  which  were  sufficiently  protruded  to  in- 
dict conddemble  pain,  but  not  sufficient  to  cause  death.  When  this 
was  intended,  a  greater  length  of  the  blade  was  uncovered.  Barbers 
at  that  time  were  essential  persons  to  *  Bucks  '  going  to  parties,  as 
no  man  could  tlien  appear  without  his  hair  elaborately  dressed  and 
powdered.  The  disappointment  of  a  barber  was  therefore  a  sentence 
of  exclusion  from  a  dinner,  supper -party,  or  ball,  where  a  fashion- 
able man  might  as  well  appear  without  his  head  as  without  powder 
and  pomatum.  When  any  unfortunate /risewr  disappointed,  he  was 
the  particular  object  of  their  rage;  and  more  than  one  was,  it  is  said, 
put  to  death  by  the  long  points,  as  a  just  punishment  for  his  delin- 
quency. 

**  There  was  at  that  time  a  celebrated  coffee-house  called 
*  Lucas's,'  where  the  Royal  Exchange  now  stands.  This  was  fre- 
quented by  the  fashionable,  who  assumed  an  intolerable  degree  of 
insolence  over  all  of  less  rank  who  frequented  it.  Here  a  Buck 
used  to  strut  up  and  down  with  a  long  train  to  his  moming-gown ; 
and  if  any  person,  in  walking  across  the  roam,  happened  accident- 
ally to  tread  upon  it,  his  sword  was  drawn,  and  the  man  punished 
on  the  spot  for  his  supposed  insolence.  On  one  occasion,— fin  old 
gentleman  who  witnessed  the  transaction  informed  us,  — a  plain 
man  of  genteel  appearance  crossed  the  room  for  a  newspaper,  as 
one  of  the  Bucks  of  the  day  was  passing,  and  touched  the  prohibited 
train  accidentally  with  his  foot.  The  sword  of  the  owner  was  in- 
stantly out,  and,  as  every  one  then  carried  a  sword,  the  offending 
man  also  drew  his,  a  small  tuck,  which  he  carried  as  an  appendage 
to  dress,  without  at  all  intending  or  knowing  how  to  use  it.  Pressed 
upon  by  his  ferocious  antagonist,  he  was  driven  hack  to  the  wall,  to 
which  the  Buck  was  about  to  pin  him.  As  the  latter  drew  back  for 
the  lunge,  his  terrified  opponent,  in  an  impulse  of  self-preservation, 
sprang  within  his  point,  and  Avithout  aim  or  design  pierced  him 
through  the  body.  The  Buck  was  notorious  for  his  skill  in  fenc- 
ing, and  had  killed  or  wounded  several  adversaries.  This  opportune 
check  was  as  salutary  in  its  effects  at  the  coffee-house  as  the  punish* 
ment  of  Kelly  was  at  the  theatre." 

Duelling,  of  course,  was  universal* 

"  No  gentleman  had  taken  his  proper  station  in  life  till  he  had 
'  smelt  powder,'  as  it  was  called ;  no  barrister  eould  go  etreuit  till 
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he  had  obtained  a  reputation  in  this  way ;  no  election,  and  scatvely 
an  assizes,  passed  without  a  number  of  duels ;  and  many  men  oi 
the  bar,  practising  half  a  century  ago,  owed  their  jeminence,  not  to 
powers  of  eloquence  or  to  legal  ability,  but  to  a  daring  spirit  and  the 
number  of  duels  they  had  fought.  Some  years  since,  a  young  friend, 
going  to  the  bar,  consulted  the  late  Dr.  Hodgkinson,  Vice-Provost  of 
Trinity  College,  then  a  very  old  man,  as  to  th^  best  course  of  study 
to  pursue,  and  whether  he  should  begin  with  Fearne  or  Chitty.  The 
doctor,  who  had  been  long  secluded  from  the  world,  and  whose  ob- 
servation was  beginning  to  fail,  immediately  reverted  to  the  time 
when  he  had  been  himself  a  young  barrister  ;  and  his  advice  was — • 
*  My  young  friend,  practise  four  hours  a  day  at  Rigby's  pistol-gallery, 
and  it  will  advance  you  to  the  woolsack  faster  than  all  the  Feames 
and  Chittys  in  the  library.* " 

This,  we  think,  quite  inimitable.  The  pupils  were  worthy 
of  the  teaching. 

"Among  the  barristers  most  distinguished  in  this  way  was  Bully 
Egan,  chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  county  of  Dublin. 
He  was  a  large,  black,  burly  man,  but  of  so  soft  and  good-natured 
a  disposition,  that  he  was  never  known  to  pass  a  severe  sentence  on 
a  criminal  without  blubbering  in  tears.  Yet  he,  perhaps,  fought  more 
duels  than  any  man  on  or  off  the  bench.  Though  so  tender-hearted 
in  passing  sentence  on  a  criminal,  he  was  remarkably  firm  in  shoot- 
ing a  friend.  He  fought  at  Donnybrook  with  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  before 'a  crowd  of  spectators,  who  were  quite  amused  at  the 
drollery  of  the  scene.  When  his  antagonist  fired,  he  was  walking 
coolly  away,  saying  his  honour  was  satisfied  ;  but  Egan  called  out 
he  must  have  a  shot  at  *  his  honour,'  On  his  returning  to  his  place, 
Egan  said  he  would  not  humour  him,  or  be  bothered  with  killing 
him,  but  he  might  either  come  and  shake  hands,  or  go  to  the  devil. 
On  another  occasion  he  fought  with  Keller,  a  brother  barrister.  It 
was  no  unusual  thing  for  two  opposite  counsel  to  fall  out  in  court 
in  discussing  a  legal  point,  retire  to  a  neighbouring  field  to  settle  it 
with  pistols,  and  then  return  to  court  to  resume  their  business  in  a 
more  peaceable  manner.  Such  an  instance  occurred  at  the  assizes 
of  Waterford.  Keller  and  Egan  fell  out  on  a  point  of  law,  and  both 
retired  from  court.  They  crossed  the  river  Suir  in  a  ferry-boat,  to 
gain  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  Harry  Hayden,  a  large  man,  and  a 
justice  of  peace  for  the  county,  when  he  heard  of  it,  hastened  to  the 
spot,  and  got  in  between  them  just  as  they  were  preparing  to  fire. 
They  told  him  to  get  out  of  the  way,  or  they  would  shoot  him,  and 
then  break  every  bone  in  his  body.  He  declared  his  authority  as  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  They  told  him  if  he  was  St.  Peter  from  heaven> 
they  would  not  mind  him.  They  exchanged  shots  without  effect, 
and  then  returned  to  court.  The  cause  of  their  absence  was  gene- 
rally understood ;  and  they  found  the  bench,  jury,  and  spectators 
quietly  expecting  to  hear  which  of  them  was  killed." 

One  of  the  most  notorious  fighters  was  Pat  Power,  of  Da- 
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r^lei  a  fat,  robust  man,  much  given  to  drinking.     Here  we 
have  him  on  the  English  side  of  the  water : 

"When  travelling  in  England,  Power  had  many  encounters  with 
persons  who  were  attracted  by  his  brogue  and  clumsy  appearance. 
On  one  occasion  a  group  of  gentlemen  were  sitting  in  a  box  at  one 
end  of  the  room  when  he  entered  at  the  other.  The  representative  of 
Irish  manners  at  this  time  on  the  English  stage  was  a  tissue  of  igno- 
rance, blunders,  and  absurdities ;  and  when  a  real  Irishman  appeared 
off  the  stage,  he  was  always  supposed  to  have  the  characteristics  of 
his  class,  and  so  to  be  a  fair  butt  for  ridicule.  When  Power  took  his 
seat  in  the  box,  the  waiter  came  to  him  with  a  gold  watch,  with  a. 
gentleman's  compliments,  and  a  request  to  know] what  o'clock  it  was 
by  it.  Power  took  the  watch,  and  then  directed  the  waiter  to  let 
him  know  the  person  that  sent  it ;  he  pointed  out  one  of  the  group. 
Power  rang  the  bell  for  his  servant,  and  directed  him  to  bring  his 
pistols  and  follow  him.  He  put  them  under  his  arm,  and,  with  the 
watch  in  his  hand,  walked  up  to  the  box,  and  presenting  the  watch, 
begged  to  know  to  whom  it  belonged.  When  no  one  was  willing  to 
own  it,  he  drew  his  own  old  silver  one  from  his  fob,  and  presented 
it  to  his  servant,  desiring  him  to  keep  it ;  and  putting  up  the  gold 
one,  he  gave  his  name  and  address,  and  assured  the  company  he 
would  keep  it  safe  till  called  for.     It  never  was  claimed. 

"  On  another  occasion  he  ordered  supper,  and  while  waiting  for  it 
he  read  the  newspaper.  After  some  time  the  waiter  laid  two  covered 
dishes  on  the  table,  and  when  Power  examined  their  contents,  he 
found  they  were  two  dishes  of  smoking  potatoes.  He  asked  the 
waiter  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  such  good  fare,  and  he  pointed 
to  two  gentlemen  in  the  opposite  box.  Power  desired  his  servant 
to  attend  him,  and  directing  him  in  Irish  what  to  do,  quietly  made 
his  supper  off  the  potatoes,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  English- 
men. Presently  his  servant  appeared  with  two  more  covered  dishes,, 
one  of  which  he  laid  down  before  his  master,  and  the  other  before 
the  persons  in  the  opposite  box.  When  the  covers  were  removed, 
there  was  found  in  each  a  loaded  pistol.  Power  took  up  his  and 
cocked  it,  telling  one  of  the  others  to  take  up  the  second,  assuring 
him  *they  were  at  a  very  proper  distance  for  a  close  shot,  and  if  one 
fell,  he  was  ready  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  other.'  The  parties 
immediately  rushed  cut  without  waiting  for  a  second  invitation, 
aaid  with  them  several  persons  in  the  adjoining  box.  As  they  were 
all  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  pay  their  reckoning,  Power  paid  it  for 
them  along  with  his  own." 

Still  more  detestable  were  the  abductions  of  young  women 
of  fortune,  carried  off  and  forced  into  marriages  for  the  sake 
of  their  money.  There  existed  in  the  south  of  Ireland  an 
"  abduction  club/' 

"  The  members  of  which  bound  themeehres  by  an  oath  to  assist 
in.^anrying  off  such  youQg  women;  asjwei^  fixed  upon  by  any  raera- 
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bers.  They  bad  emissaries  and  confederates  in  every  house,  who 
communicated  information  of  particulars--^ the  extent  of  the  girl's 
fortune,  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  family,  with  details  of 
their  intentions  and  domestic  arrangements  and  movements.  When  a 
girl  was  thus  pointed  out,  the  members  drew  lots,  but  more  generally 
tossed  up  for  her,  and  immediate  measures  were  taken  to  secune 
her  ibr  the  fortunate  man  by  all  the  rest.  No  class  of  society  was 
exempt  from  their  visits  ;  and  opulent  farmers  as  well  as  the  gentiy 
were  subject  to  tl>ese  engagements  of  the  clubs,  according  to  thejj: 
rank  in  life." 

The  extent  of  the  carousals  of  our  asoestors^  even  on  the 
lefis  excitable  side  of  the  ChanDel,  is  a  matter  of  astonishment 
in  an  age  when  drunkenness  and  blasphemy  are  no  longer  the 
fashion ;  but  the  palm  of  originaliiy  in  debauch  must  be  given 
to  the  more  lively  liitki  drinker. 

"  Sir  W.  Petty,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1682,  when  Dublin  con- 
tained but  6025  houses,  states  1200  of  them  were  public-houses, 
where  intoxicating  liquors  were  sold.  In  1798,  in  Thomas-street, 
nearly  every  third  house  was  a  public-house.  The  street  contained 
190  houses,  and  of  these  52  were  licensed  to  sell  spirits.  Among  the 
uppe/cl asses  the  great  consumption  was  claret;  and  so  extensive  was 
its  importation,  that  in  the  year  1763  it  amounted  to  8000  tuns»  and 
the  bottles  alone  were  estimated  at  the  value  of  67,000^.  This  fact  is 
detailed  by  honest  Rutty,  the  Quaker  historian  of  the  county  of  Dub- 
lin. Such  were  the  convivial  habits  of  the  day,  and  so  absoi'bed  were 
the  people  in  the  indulgence^  that  the  doctor  recommended  that  port 
should  be  substituted  in  its  place — *  because,*  said  he,  with  quaint 
simplicity,  *  it  would  not  admit  so  long  a  sitting — a  great  advantage 
to  wise  men  in  saving  a  great  deal  of  their  precious  time.'  In  fact, 
the  great  end  and  aim  of  life  in  the  upper  classes  seemed  to  be  con- 
vivial indulgence  to  excess.  Tlie  rule  of  drinking  was,  that  no  man 
was  allowed  to  leave  the  company  till  he  was  unable  to  stand,  and 
then  he  might  depart  if  he  could  tvalJc, 

'^  If  on  any  occasion  a  guest  left  the  room,  bits  of  paper  were 
dropped  into  his  glass,  intimating  the  number  of  rounds  the  bottle  had 
gone ;  and  on  his  return  he  was  obliged  to  swallow  a  glass  for  each, 
under  the  penalty  of  so  many  glasses  of  salt  and  water.  It  was  the 
practice  of  some  to  have  decanters  with  round  bottoms,  like  a  modern 
soda- water  bottle,  the  only  contrivance  in  which  they  could  stand 
being  at  the  head  of  the  table,  before  the  host;  stopping  the  bottle  was 
thus  rendered  impossible,  and  every  one  was  obliged  to  fill  his  glass 
at  once  and  pass  the  bottle  to  his  neighbour,  on  peril  of  upsetting 
the  contents  on  the  table.  A  still  more  common  practice  was  to 
knock  the  stems  off  the  glasses  with  a  knife,  so  that  they  must  be 
emptied  as  fast  as  they  were  filled,  as  they  could  not  stand.  Some- 
times the  guests,  as  they  sat  down,  put  off  their  shoes,  which  were 
taken  out  of  the  room,  and  the  emptied  bottles  were  broken  outside 
of  the  door,  bo  that  no  one  ooold  pass  out  till  the  carouse  was  over. 
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"Suck  orgies  w£re  not  occasional)  but  often  cootinued  evex^ 
iugbt,  and  all  night  loDg«  A  usual  exhortation  from  a  father  to  bi^ 
son  was,  *  Make  you*re  kead,  boy,  while  you're  young ;'  and  certain 
joiots  of  seasoned  drinkers  who  had  succeeded  in  this  insane  attempt 
were  called  i:ar  i^pxi^v  ^^  '  heads^'  from  their  impenetrability  to  the 
effects  of  liquor,  it  was  said  tliat  *no  man  who  drank  ever  died, 
but  many  died  learning  to  drink  ;*  and  the  number  of  victims  who 
fell  in  acting  on  this  principle  was  an  appalling  proof  of  the  eKtent 
of  iliis  practice — most  families  could  point  to  some  victim  to  thb 
premature  indulgence. 

'*  An  elderly  clergyman  of  our  acquaintance^  on  leaving  home  to 
enter  college,  stopped  on  his  way  at  the  hospitabJe  mansion  of  a 
iriend  of  his  father  for  a  few  days.  The  whole  time  be  was  engaged 
with  drinking  pacties  every  night,  and  assiduously  pl^d  wath  bum- 
pers,  till  he  saodc  under  the  table.  In  the  morning  he  was,  of  couwe, 
deadly  sick«  but  his  host  prescribed  *  a  hair  of  the  old  dog,'  that  is, 
a  glass  of  raw  spirits.  On  one  night  he  contrived  to  steal  throng 
a  back  window.  As  soon  as  he  was  missed,  the  cry  of  *  stole  away ' 
•was  raised,  and  he  was  pursued,  but  effected  his  escape  into  the 
park.  Here  he  found  an  Italian  artist,  who  had  also  been  of  tlie 
company,  but,  unused  to  such  scenes,  had  likewise  fled  from  the 
orgies.  They  concealed  themselves  by  lying  down  among  the  deer, 
and  so  passed  the  nigbt.  Towards  morning  they  returned  to  the 
house,  and  were  witnesses  of  an  exiaraordinary  procession,  Such  of 
the  company  as  were  still  able  to  walk  had  procured  a  flat-b|acked 
car,  on  which  they  heaped  the  bodies  of  those  who-  were  insensible  ; 
then  throwing  a  sheet  over  them,  and  illuminating  them  with  candles, 
like  an  Irish  wake,  some  taking  the  shafts  of  the  cart  before  and 
others  pushing  behind,  and  all  setting  up  the  Irish  cry,  the  sensible 
survivors  left  their  departed  insensible  friends  at  their  respective 
homes.  The  consequences  of  this  debauch  were  several  duels  be- 
tween the  active  and  passive  performers  on  the  following  day." 

"  Innumerable  are  the  anecdotes  which  might  be  collected  to 
illustrate  the  excessive  indulgence  in  drink,  now  fortunately  wholly 
exploded  f^om  all  classes.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  has  recorded  some 
in  which  he  was  an  actor,  which  are  so  highly  characteristic,  tliat  we 
cite  two  of  them,  though  perhaps  already  known  to  most  of  our 
readers.  Near  to  the  kennel  of  his  father's  hounds  was  built  a  small 
lodge  ;  to  this  was  roUed  a  hogshead  of  claret,  a  carcass  of  beef  was 
Jmng  up  against  the  wall,  a  kind  of  ante-room  was  filled  with  straw, 
as  a  kennel  for  the  coa^tany  when  inclined  to  sleep,  and  all  the  wiur 
dows  were  closed,  to  shut  out  the  light  of  day.  Here  nine  gentlemen, 
who  excelled  in  various  convivial  qualities,  were  enclosed  on  a  frosty 
St.  Stephen*s  day,  accofnpanied  by  two  pipers  and  a  Eddler,  with  two 
coAiple  of  hounds,  to  join  in  the  chorus  raised  by  the  guests.  Among 
tlie  sports  introduced  was  a  cock-fight,  in  which  twelve  game-cocks 
were  thrown  on  ll«  |lQor»  who  ifbught  tc^ether  till  only  one  remained 
alive,  who  was  declared  ^  victor.  Thus  for  seven  days  the  party 
weie  shut  in,  till  tbe  fiow  was  declared  cut  up,  and  the  claret  on  the 
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stoop,  when  the  last  gallon  was  mulled  with  spices,  and  drank  in 
tumblers  to  their  next  merry-meeting.  The  same  writer  describes  a 
party  given  in  an  unfinished  room,  the  walls  of  which  were  recently 
plastered,  and  the  mortar  soft.  At  ten  on  the  following  morning 
some  friends  entered  to  pay  a  visit,  and  they  found  the  company  fast 
asleep,  in  various  positions,  some  on  chairs,  and  some  on  the  floor 
among  empty  bottles,  broken  plates  and  dishes,  bones  and  fragments 
of  meat  floated  in  claret,  with  a  kennel  of  dogs  devouring  them.  On 
the  floor  lay  the  piper  on  his  back,  apparently  dead,  with  the  table- 
cloth thrown  over  him  for  a  shroud,  and  six  candles  placed  round 
him,  burned  down  to  the  sockets.  Two  of  the  company  had  fallen 
asleep  with  their  heads  close  to  the  soft  wall ;  the  heat  and  light  of 
the  room,  after  eighteen  hours'  carousal,  bad  caused  the  plaster  to 
set  and  harden,  so  that  the  heads  of  the  men  were  firmly  incorpo- 
rated with  it.  It  was  necessary,  with  considerable  difficulty,  to  punch 
out  the  mass  with  an  oyster-knife,  giving  much  pain  to  the  parties,  by 
the  loss  of  half  their  hair  and  a  part  of  the  scalp/' 

In  the  general  crowd  certain  individuals  naturally  stood  out 
especially  prominent,  and  became  quite  universally  celebrated 
for  their  atrocities.  Such  v^^ere  "  Tiger  Roche"  and  George 
Robert  Fitzgerald,  commonly  called  "  Fighting  Fitzgerald." 
This  man  was  nephew  to  the  notorious  Harvey  Earl  of  Bristol, 
a  Protestant  bishop,  whose  conduct  was  a  scandal  even  in  those 
days.  His  father  was  a  "  gentleman"  of  ancient  lineage  and 
infamous  character,  and  George  Robert's  education  fanned  the 
flame  of  passion  which  he  inherited  from  both  sides  of  his  pa- 
rentage.  His  life,  up  to  the  time  of  his  execution  for  murder, 
is  one  series  of  the  wildest  and  maddest  outrages,  relieved  by 
an  occasional  touch  of  justice  and  good  feeling.  All  through 
his  career,  too,  he  was  faithful  to  his  wives,  of  whom  he  mar- 
ried two.  What  he  was  to  others  may  be  judged  from  his 
conduct  at  his  first  wife's  funeral. 

"  The  constitution  of  this  admirable  woman  was  undermined  by 
her  daily  anxieties  for  her  fondly- beloved  but  most  uncertain  husband, 
whose  levities,  quarrels,  and  wild  doings  kept  her  in  continual  alarm, 
shattered  her  nervous  system,  and  gradually  led  her  to  the  grave. 
She  died  in  the  bloom  of  beauty  and  of  youth,  lamented  deeply  by 
all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  her  acquaintance,  leaving  a  daughter,  the 
sad  survivor  not  only  of  her  mother's  untimely  departure,  but  of  her 
father's  ignominy.  Fitzgerald's  grief  on  this  occasion  was  extrava- 
gant, as  was  eveiy  other  passion  of  his  mind ;  it  would  have  been 
well  had  he  remained  as  he  was  under  this  bereavement,  even  frantic. 
His  wife  had  directed  that  her  remains  should  be  interred  in  the 
family  vault  at  Celbridge.  George  Robert  not  only  determined  to 
accompany  the  funeral,  but  insisted  that  his  infant  daughter,  with  all 
his  servants,  male  and  female,  should  attend  the  procession. 

"  While  this  long  and  slow  journey  from  Mayo  to  the  county 
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Kildara  was  proceeding,  during  most  incleitient  weather,  Fitzgerald 
still  shewed  his  characteristics »  Having  occasion  to  halt  one  night 
at  an  inn,  he  ordered  the  coffin  to  he  brought  up  to  his  own  room,  that 
he  might  wake  and  weep  over  it  during  the  night.  To  this  the  inn- 
keeper, who  was  a  superstitious  man,  objected,  as  it  was  unlucky  to 
let  a  foreign  corpse  into  a  hoiAe.  The  refusal  at  once  roused  Fitz- 
gerald into  a  fury ;  he  drew  his  sword,  and  it  was  well  that  Boniface 
was  able  to  escape  before  he  was  turned  into  a  second  corpse  that 
was  to  lie  in  the  house  that  night. 

"  The  obsequies  being  over,  Fitzgerald  returned  to  Mayo ;  and 
now  his  conduct  became  daily  more  and  more  extraordinary.  He 
took  up  a  passion  for  hunting  By  night.  To  his  dogs,  who  followed 
their  noses,  it  was  all  one  whether  they  pursued  fox  or  hare  by  day 
or  night ;  but  George  Robert  must  have  a  number  of  servants  well 
mounted,  and  carrying  flambeaux  to  shew  him  the  way  of  the  hounds; 
and  so  on  he  went,  like  Burger's  wild  huntsman,  over  drain  and  wall^ 
moor  and  mountain,  alarming  and  astonishing  the  people,  who  sup- 
posed that  hell  was  broken  up,  and  devils  had  adjourned  to  the  earth. 
On  this  occasion  the  priests  actually  had  recourse  to  exorcisms  for 
driving  away  demons,  and  money  was  paid  for  masses  to  be  said  to 
relieve  suffering  souls  from  this  diabolical  pursuit.  But  by  and  by 
the  people  got  accustomed  to  die  nocturnal  tally-ho,  and  mothers 
would  appease  their  children,  when  awoke  at  night  by  the  cry  of 
men  and  dogs,  by  saying  that  it  was  only  mad  Fitzgerald  that  was 
riding  by.  But  this  was  not  all.  When  he  hunted  by  day,  and 
joined  the  other  sportsmen  of  the  country,  he  took  upon  him  to  send 
home  any  person  he  did  not  like  should  hunt  in  his  company ;  and,  in 
a  peremptory  tone,  he  would  say  to  this  squireen, "  Go  home,  sirrah  ; 
you  are  fitter  to  follow  tlie  plough  than  the  hounds ;"  to  another, 
"  Quit  the  field,  honest  man ;  it  becomes  you  better  to  mind  your 
father's  sheep  than  be  here ;"  and  to  another,  "  What,  you  big  un- 
wieldy porpoise !  begone  to  your  pig-stye,  for  if  you  follow  the  hunt, 
you  will  certainly  break  your  short  neck."  Many  he  thus  discarded; 
and  none  dared  say  nay  to  a  man  whose  desperate  temper  all  were 
aware  of;  for  they  knew  he  would  certainly,  if  they  opposed  his  will, 
have  a  horsewhip  laid  on  their  shoulders.  Such  amongst  men  (and 
they  in  other  cases  brave  and  resolute)  is  the  ascendancy  of  deter- 
mined and  well-sustained  insolence !  Even  this  was  not  all :  he  car- 
ried his  arbitrary  conduct  still  further.  When  he  would  honour  a 
neighbouring  gentleman  with  his  company  to  dinner,  he  used  to  turn 
from  the  table  those  whom  his  caprice  or  his  previous  disputes  made 
objectionable.  On  one  occasion  of  this  sort,  when  dinner  was  served, 
the  son-in-law  of  his  entertainer  was  objected  to  by  him  for  his  cor- 
pulency ;  and  he  insisted  on  his  not  sitting  down  at  the  same  table 
with  him,  because  such  a  huge  man  must  be  a  gross  feeder,  and  the 
sight  of  him  eating  would  infallibly  derange  his  nerves.  Personal 
safety  on  this  occasion  induced  a  compliance,  and  the  fat  gentleman 
was  sent  to  the  side-table  rather  than  bring  on  a  duel,  for  a  duel 
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with  such  a  practised  fire-eater  was  now  considered  as  inevitable 
destruction." 

But  we  have  not  space  to  follow  this  madman  to  his  end^ 
extraordinary  as  was  his  history.  He  was  one  of  a  class  which 
we  may  well  thank  God  is  now  no  longer  a  possibility. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 


The  Catholic  Offerings  by  the  Right  Rev,  Dr.  Walsh,  Bishop  oj 
Halifax  (Dunigan,  New  York),  is  a  handsomely  got-up  volume,  with 
good  illustrations  after  Overbeck,  Steinle,  Vandyck,  and  others; 
consisting  of  a  series  of  essays  and  fragments  on  theological  and 
moral  subjects,  the  greater  part  arranged  in  accordance  with  the 
festivals  and  seasons  of  the  Catholic  year.  The  author's  style  is 
somewhat  florid,  but  earnest  and  warm-hearted. 

Josephine,  a  Tale  for  Young  Ladies,  translated  from  the  French 
by  Maria  Hachett  (Bellew),  is  the  best  book  we  ever  saw  with 
so  unattractive  a  title.  Tales  professedly  for  young  ladies  do  not 
generally  overflow  widi  good  sense,  and  are  usually  as  little  agree- 
able to  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  they  are  designed  as  to  those 
of  an  older  or  younger  growth ;  not  so  with  Josephine,  The 
story  is  good,  useful,  and  positively  interesting ;  its  personaces  are 
well  conceived  and  cleverly  sketched ;  and  the  book  is  not  disngUred 
with  that  repulsive  preachy  tone  which  is  too  oflen  adopted  by 
authors  who  write  for  the  young.  The  translation  is  well  done, 
though  here  and  there  the  language  is  a  shade  too  fine. 

Outlines  of  History  for  Schools,  by  P,  C,  Grace  (Dunigan),  is  a 
valuable  manual  for  reference.  From  the  questions  added  at  the  foot 
of  each  page,  we  should  gather  that  the  author  designs  the  outlines 
to  be  learnt  by  heart ;  as  great  a  mistake  (common  as  it  is)  as  could 
well  be  perpetrated  in  the  teaching  of  children.  When  will  teachers 
learn  that  cramming  the  memory  with  words  is  a. very  different  thing 
from  the  communication  of  real  knowledge  ? 

In  the  same  "  Catholic  Educational  Series*'  are  issued  two  little 
reading  and  spelling  books.  The  first  of  the  two  is  rational  and 
useful ;  the  second  is  absurd,  from  the  solemn  didactics  which  the 
writer  would  inflict  on  children  who  have  not  yet  mastered  the 
difRculties  of  spelling. 

The  Dream,  or  the  Feast  of  the  Guardian  Angels  (Dolman), 
has  an  uncommonly  smart  cover,  and  a  vast  expanse  of  margin,  sur- 
rounding a  short  and  somewhat  high-flown  little  tale. 

The  publisher  of  The  Lamp  has  stitched  in  a  single  cover  tlie 
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nine  numbers  of  that  well-intentioned  miscellany  which  contain  a 
condensed  edition  of  Father  Newman's  Lectures  on  Catholicism  in 
England.  They  are  sold  at  so  moderate  a  price  as  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  a  very  large  number  of  purchasers.  Their  only  drawback 
is  the  dreadful  caricature  calling  itself  a  portrait  at  the  beginning. 

The  second  year's  issue  of  The  Family  Almanac  and  Educational 
Register  (J.  H.  Parker)  contains  all  the  valuable  information  com- 
prised in  its  predecessor,  with  improvements. 

Benjamin^  or  the  Pupil  of  the  Christian  Brothers^  translated 
from  the  French  by  M,  J,  Sadleir  (Bellew),  is  a  revised  reprint  from 
an  American  translation.  It  deserves  its  re-issue  in  Ireland,  where 
the  Christian  Brothers'  schools  have  attained  so  high  a  reputation, 
amongst  many  obstacles. 

One  of  the  last-issued  of  the  Clifton  Tracts,  Popish  Persecution, 
or  a  Sketch  of  the  Perial  Laws,  under  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth, 
may  be  strongly  recommended  for  distribution  in  the  present  state  of 
popular  feeling  in  this  country. 

We  need  hardly  recommend  Practical  Piety,  set  forth  by  St, 
Francis  of  Salea^^  collected  from  his  Letters  and  Discourses,  and  now 
first  translated  (Bums  and  Lambert).  It  is  a  book  of  the  highest 
excellence ;  and  as  a  help  for  religious  minds  anxious  for  a  guide 
through  the  perplexities  and  sorrows  of  life,  few  works  can  even  be 
compared  with  it.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  translate  St.  Francis 
well,  so  as  to  retain  his  exquisite  bloom  and  fragrance  of^style,  and 
yet  clothe  his  thoughts  in  genuine  English ;  but  so  far  as  we  have 
looked  at  it,  the  present  version  seems  very  successful. 

Gospel  Stories  for  Catholic  Children,  First  Series  (Burns  and 
Lambert),  are  extremely  prettily  and  simply  told.  They  are  childlike, 
but  not  childish,  and  that  is  no  slight  merit; 

We  recommend  to  our  readers  two  admirable  articles  in  the 
Dublin  Review  for  January;  one  called  The  Actions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  other  The  Catholic  University, 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Langdon's  translation  of  Father  Lacor- 
daire's  celebrated  Conferences  (Richardson)  is  issued.  We  trust  tlie 
translator  is  finding  himself  supported  in  his  undertaking  as  he  de* 
serves. 

Mr.  Raby  has  well  translated  M  tiller's  striking  monograph,  The 
Journeys  of  the  Popes  (Richardson).  The  publication  is  opportune, 
just  now  particularly.  He  has  also  added  a  useful  Appendix  on 
Joseph  the  Second's  "  reforms"  in  Austria. 

So  far  as  an  unprofessional  judgment  can  decide,  Mr.  Spencer 
Thomson's  Dictionary  of  Domestic  Medicine  and  Household  Surgery 
(Groombridge)  is  well  executed,  and  will  be  practically  useful.  The 
first  part  only  is  published. 
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The  Catholic  Directory  for  Scotland  (Marsh  and  Beattie)  con- 
tains all  the  necessary  information  for  Catholics  in  the  north  of 
Britain. 

Dr.  Murray*s  able  and  searching  Irish  Annual  Miscellany^  and 
Mr.  RockclifTs  extremely  clever  translation  of  Yriarte*s  Literary 
FableSf  must  stand  over  for  our  next  Number. 


Corrrs!ponlience« 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Rambler. 

December  18th»  1851. 

Dear  Sir, — Can  I  induce  you  to  give  your  powerful  aid  to  a  pro- 
ject I  have  had  suggested  to  me,  and  have  warmly  entertained  in  my 
own  mind,  of  establishing  an  Institute,  or  whatever  it  ought  to  be 
called,  f(>r  the  proteotipn  and  employment,  so  far  as  is  practicable, 
of  Converts,  particularly  ladies  ? 

It  is  known  how  much  suffering  they  have  in  many  instances  to  go 
through ;  and  it  is  my  opinion,  that  those  arising  from  poverty  and  a 
painful  dependence  may  be  very  largely,  if  not  altogether  removed. 
A  good  scheme  of  occupation  of  time  for  *each  would,  witlL  small  aid 
from  the  charitable,  and  the  little  surplus  derivable  from  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay  for  their  maintenance,  make  the  Institution  a  self-sup- 
porting one ;  besides  enlarging  our  present  scanty  means  for  educating 
the  poor,  adorning  our  churches,  estnMishin^  choirs,  and  carrying  into 
the  homes  of  Catholic  families  the  housda^d  altar,  pictures,  embroi- 
dery, and  the  rest. 

The  cases  of  certain  converts  have  been  brought  familiarlv  before 
me,  and  the  first  gentleman  I  have  spoken  to  on  the  subject  has  pro- 
mised his  subscription  as  soon  as  the  affair  may  be  commenced  under 
proper  authority.  This  authority  it  would  perhaps  be  premature  to 
apply  for  until  public  opiiuon  is  pronounced,  and  to  elicit  this  is  the 
object  of  my  present  appeal. 

I  have  only  touched  on  gomeral  points,  leaving  the  detail  to  the 
ready  judgment  of  the  reader,^  and  as  matter  for  future  consideration. 
For  my  own  part,  I  may  add,  whatever  I  can  do  towards  it  I  shall,  and 
if  professional  services  are  needed,  these  would  be  gratuitous.  I  men- 
tion this  to  stand  right  as  to  motives,  where  otherwise  a  suspicion  might 
be  entertained.  And  now  I  have  only  to  request  that  those  who  teel 
any  interest  in  this  project,  whether  as  anxious  to  support  it  or  to  enjoy 
its  advantages,  will  do  me  the  honour  to  communicate  their  views  to 
your  office,  and  that  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  forward  them  to  me, 
and  I  will  reimburse  you  in  the  expense. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  faithful  servant,        Vox. 

P.S^  I  enclose  you  my  address. 


Leveyj  Robson,  and  Franklyn,  Great  New  Street,  Fetter  Lane. 
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THE  FRENCH  IN  I4QNDQN. 

(From  the  Times  aC  July  1, 185-.) 

"  We  continue  our  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  war,  sus- 
pended, as  our  readers  are  aware,  hy  the  murder  of  the  pro^ 
prietor  and  the  editor  of  this  journal^  on  the  night  of  the  ^Oth 
of  last  month,  by  the  hands  of  the  infuriated  French  soldiery. 
On  that  dreadful  night,  in  consequence  of  the  attacks  made 
upon  the  honour  and  courage  of  the  French  Commander-in- 
chief  in  a  leading  article  of  the  previous  day,  about  1 1  o'clock 
a  party  of  500  French  grenadiers  entered  the  Time9  Office  in 
Printing-House  Square,  and  demanded  that  the  persons  of  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  question  and  of  the  chief  proprietor  of 
the  journal  should  be  instantly  given  up.  Unhappily,  both  of 
the  two  gentlemen  were  in  the  room  of  which  the  command-* 
ing  officer  himself|  with  a  file  of  a  dozen  soldiers,  had  taken 
possession,  and  the  demand  was  in  fact  made  to  themselves; 
personally.  Their  terror-stricken  countenances  betrayed  the 
alarm  they  felt ;  and  the  suspicions  of  their  captors  as  to  their 
identity  being  confirmed  by  some  men  in  the  printing-office,, 
the  unfortunate  gentlemen  were  hurried  out  into  the  square, 
and  forthwith  hanged  upon  two  lamp-posts.  The  whole  of  the 
vast  establishment  was  immediately  devastated  by  the  ferocious 
troops ;  the  men  were  driven  out  of  the  houses  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  the  machinery  (of  enormous  value)  was  so  dam* 
aged  as  to  be  utterly  useless,  every  thing  combustible  was 
burnt,  and  every  sort  of  injury  which  time  would  permit  and 
which  hatred  could  inspire  was  done  to  the  contents  of  the. 
building. 

From  that  day  to  this  our  publication  has  necessarily  been 
suspended.    Arrangements,  however,  being  now  completed  for . 
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the  resumption  of  our  pubKcation,  we  return  to  our  painful 
duties ;  though  we  fear  with  a  circulation  diminished  one-half, 
and  with  frightful  injury  to  our  advertising  connexion.  As 
to  our  feelings^  we  dare  not  express  them  as  we  desire,  owing 
to  the  treaty  with  respect  to  the  freedom  of  the  press  which 
we  are  given  to  understand  has  been  entered  into  between  the 
English  and  French  Governments. 

From  the  sketch  we  were  giving  of  the  history  of  the  war, 
when  interrupted  by  the  awful  calamity  just  described,  it  will 
be  remembered,  that  three  months  ago,  when  hostilities  sud- 
denly broke  out,  a  very  lai'ge  proportion  of  the  British  army 
and  navy  were  actively  employed  in  the  colonies  and  in  Ire- 
land. At  the  same  time  everjr  disposable  regiment  was  called 
for  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Great  Britain,  where  the 
rapid  decay  of  the  wool,  cotton,  and4ron  trades,  owing  to  the 
immense  improvement  in  the  continental  and  American  manu- 
factures, had  produced  a  chronic  state  of  irritation  in  the  la- 
bouring classes,  threatening  the  direst  evils  to  the  country  in 
general*  We  are  not  enabled  to  state  the  precise  number  of 
troops  on  duty  in  India  and  the  colonies,  but  it  certainly  was 
totally  unprecedented.  The  Canadas  on  the  verge  of  rebel- 
lion; Australia  in  actual  insurrection;  India  harassed  with  three 
distinct  wars  on  three  sides  of  its  immense  territory,  the  re- 
sources of  the  Company  all  but  drained  to  the  last  rupee,  and 
the  government  scarcely  able  to  defend  itself,  though  recently 
enforced  by  the  remnant  of  the  Cape  regiments  who  escaped 
.from  the  massacre  at  Cape  Town  when  the  colony  was  finally 
•devastated  by  the  Caffres ;  not  to  mention  our  ships  and  troops 
at  China,  New  Zealand,  Borneo,  Malta,  and  other  unsatisfac- 
tory possessions, — had  carried  away  many  of  our  best  and  most 
serviceable  regiments.  Ireland,  too,  was  still  agitated  from 
north  to  south.  The  irritation  engendered  by  the  Established 
Church,  and  fomented  by  the  attempted  enforcement  of  the 
penal  laws,  was  at  its  highest.    The  Queen's  Colleges,  too,  were 

5 roving  nests  of  sedition  and  fierce  anti-Saxon  nationalism, 
'he  young  Catholics,  who  had  broken  the  trammels  of  super- 
stition only  to  embrace  the  principles  of  republicanism  and 
pseudo-socialism,  were  the  guiding  spirits  of  secret  societies, 
whose  sole  aim  was  plunder,  anarchy,  and  the  disruption  of  the 
marriage-tie,  under  the  guise  of  a  zealous  patriotism.  The 
underhand  negotiations  of  the  Government  with  the  Catholic 
prelates  of  Ireland  had  come  to  nothing;  for  the  latter  would 
not  even  consent  to  treat,  except  on  the  understanding  that 
every  penal  law  should  be  repealed,  and  the  Church  Establish- 
ment destroyed.  The  whole  country  seemed  on  the  point  of 
bursting  into  flames ;  in  fact,  we  believe  it  was  only  kept  appa- 
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rentlv  tranquil  by  the  presence  of  an  army  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  thousand  men. 

In  Britain  itself,  the  communistic  organisations  of  the  work- 
ing classes  were  spreading  all  over  the  kingdom ;  the  mercan- 
tile interest  was  paralysed  by  the  bursting  of  the  mining  bubble 
of  the  preceding  year ;  while  the  minds  of  the  more  religious 
and  respectable  of  the  community  were  aghast  at  the  late  dis- 
closures of  the  extent  to  which  atheism  and  the  most  horrible 
licentiousness  had  taken  possession  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
The  war  of  sects  also  raged  with  unabated  violence;  while 
above  all  rose  the  cry  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  contro- 
versialists, the  party  of  the  latter  daily  growing  in  numbers 
and  audacity,  notwithstanding  the  persecution  and  opposition 
it  has  of  late  encountered. 

At  this  inauspicious  moment  the  country  was  struck  dumb 
one  morning  by  a  declaration  of  wtir  on  the  part  of  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  provoked,  it  is  said,  by  the  taunts  and 
attacks  of  the  English  press,  and  encouraged  by  the  rage  of 
the  French  people  at  the  attacks  daily  made  in  London  upon 
them  and  their  Government.  We  need  not  recapitulate  the 
events  which  then  crowded  upon  one  another  with  bewil- 
dering speed :  how  the  orders  from  the  Admiralty  flew  to  our 
naval  stations,  and  summoned  home  every  available  steamer  and 
ship  of  war ;  how  every  soldier  that  could  be  spared  from  Ire- 
land and  from  the  north  was  hastened  up  to  llondon  and  the 
southern  coast;  how  the  Parliament,  with  thundering  accla- 
mations, voted  every  thing  that  the  minister  demanded ;  how, 
when  it  was  quickly  known  that  150,000  men  were  collecting 
on  the  French  coast,  and  the  entire  body  of  the  French  marine 
was  evidently  preparing  to  transport  them  to  our  shores,  the 
whole  country  rang  with  military  preparations^;  how  the  mili- 
tia were  called  out,  fresh  regiments  raised  (or  rather  recruited 
for, — for  unhappily  a  few  days  were  found  insufficient  for  the 
manufacture  of  real  soldiers),  and  every  precaution  taken  that 
time  would  allow. 

Nor  need  we  recur  to  the  issue  of  these  preparations,  or 
detail  how,  after  several  false  alarms,  the  Channel  fleet  was 
cruising  within  a  few  miles  of  the  French  shore,  in  the  fullest 
expectation  of  an  engagement  with  the  foe,  when  a  storm  of 
unexampled  violence  from  the  south-west,  raging  for  a  whole 
day  and  a  night,  drove  all  but  a  few  of  the  largest  steamers  far 
away  to  the  eastward,  the  French  fleet  lying  meanwhile  secure 
in  port ;  and  how,  finally,  the  moment  the  storm  lulled,  a  few 
hours  sufliced  to  transport  70,000  men  to  the  shores  of  Sussex. 
Then,  indeed,  a  brief  respite  was  given  us ;  for  the  moment 
the  news  of  their  landing  was  known,  the  rails  on  every  line 
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leading  from  tJie  S(MitTi  to  Lcmdan  weie  teketi  up  for  a  mile  olr 
two,  so. that  the  invaders  had  no  resource  but  to  march  on 
"London  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  Before  advancing,  however, 
on  the  iwetropolis,  the  French  army  marched  to  Portsmouth, 
the  weather  heing  now  perfectly  calm,  and  their  fleet  sailing  to 
the  same  destination.  The  issue  of  the  attack  is  too  well 
"known. 

On  the  very  day  that  the  invading  army  reached  the  town, 
the  British  fleet  came  up  with  the  French,  and  an  engagement 
took  place  almost  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  harbour.  A  more 
bloody  sea-fight  rarely  has  been  fought,  ending  in  the  capture  - 
of  five  French  men-of-war  and  the  destruction  of  others,  though 
with  a  severe  loss  to  ourselves.  In  the  conflict,  however,  a 
burning  ship  drifted  directly  into  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
still  crowded  with  vessels  of  every  size  and  kind,  and  many  of 
them  stationed  at  the  harbour's  mouth  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  engagement.  The  flames  of  the  burning  vessel  soon 
•spread,  the  conflagration  became  general,  and  in  tlr&  coui^e  of 
the  day  the  most  awful  destruction  of  our  mercantile  marine 
took  place  which  the  annals  of  England  record. 

Meanwhile  the  besieging  army  commenced  operations;  a»d, 
incredible  to  relate,  owing  to  the  consternation  produced  by 
the  fire  in  the  harbour,  on  the  following  night  Portsroofuth  was 
in  possession  of  the  French  army.  Their  course  was  goon 
taken,  and  their  plan  in  attacking  Portsibouth  made  evident. 
"The  stores  were  their  object ;  for  without  a  day's  delay  they 
marched  upon  London,  and  in  four  days'  time  they  had  reached 
the  western  suburbs,  with  a  formidable  park  of  artillery,  of 
'whidh  two-thirds  came  from  Portsmouth.  Defence  was  out  of 
the  question.  There  were  not  80,000  British  troops  in  the 
metropolis,  which  lay  open  for  destruction  at  every  point.  A 
few  hours  sufficed  to  shew  us  our  fafte.  Marshal  — — ,  who 
was  in  command  of  tbe  invading  army,  lost  no  time  in  giving 
intimation  to  our  Government,  that  unless  they  would  comsrent 
instantly  to  treat,  he  would  bombard  the  City  and  the  West- 
end  of  London  vnthout  mercy,  and  take  means  for  setting  fire 
to  the  immense  crowds  of  shipping  at  present  collected  in  the 
Thames  below  London  Bridge.  There  was  clearly  too  altev^ 
nattive  but  to  submit,  at  least,  to  commence  negotiations ;  the 
more  so,  as  intimation  had  been  received  that  a  fresh  body  of 
Frendi  troops  had  aiheady  effected  a  fending,  and  that  detach- 
ment were  i^tioned  on  the  French  coast,  eadh  one  ready  to 
start  across  Uhe  GhanncS  whenever  a  chance  might  dS&t  tnt 
escaping  the  firitirti  fleet.  Marshal  — —  was,  further,  well 
aware  that  in  'entering  into  negotiations  he  was  running  no 
innnediftte  ris^,  as  kis  aitny  doubled  the  garrison  of  London, 
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end  the  agitatioa  ia  Ireland  and  elsewhere  rendered  its  sudden 
increase  impossible.  Preliminaries,  accordingly^  were  entered 
into,  our  government  trusting  that,  whatever  their  present  dif- 
ficulties, the  spirit  of  the  British  nation  would  never  submit  to 
so  daring  an  insult,  and  that  in  the  end  not  a  Frenchman  would 
leave  our  soil  alive« 

Unhappily  the  French  Emperor  had  too  well  calculated 
the  time  of  lus  declaration  of  war  to  allow  these  hopes  to  be 
realised.  The  most  formidable  difficulties  beset  the  English 
Government  the  moment  they  began  to  attempt  to  rouse  the 
spirit  of  the  people*  Though  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of 
England,  as  a  body,  were  boiling  with  fury  at  the  invasion,  and 
the  most  splendid  offers  of  money  were  made  by  many  of  the 
mercantile  and  noble  classes,  it  was  speedily  apparent  that  the 
commercial  body  of  the  country,  as  a  whole,  would  demand 
peace  at  any  price.  The  prostration  of  the  monied  and  manu* 
facturing  interests  was  already  so  lamentable,  that  any  further 
pressure  upon  them  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  fatal  re- 
sults; and  within  two  days  of  the  French  march  upon  London 
not  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  London  bankers  stopped  pay- 
ment. Panic  spread  in  every  direction,  and  every  post  was 
bringing  fresh  bad  accounts  from  Ireland  and  the  norths  when 
a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  general  alarm  by  two  startling 
incidents.  A  truce  had  been  agreed  upon  for  seven  days  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  commanders,  the  former  having 
given  distinct  notice  that  on  its  expiration  he  should  instantly 
commence  hostilities,  if  no  extension  of  the  truce  had  been 
previously  agreed  upon.  His  game  was  well  known  to  be  this : 
that  he  would  allow  a  certain  delay  to  take  place,  in  order  to 
permit  the  elements  of  national  disorder  now  harassing  us  to 
work  their  full  result,  without  suffering  any  such  prolonged 
postponement  of  hostilities  as  would  give  us  time  to  recover 
our  energies.  With  us,  on  the  contrary,  a  lengthened  delay 
was  every  thing.  A  permanent  conquest  of  Great  Britain  was 
of  course  not  to  be  thought  of;  but  it  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  of  France  if  she  could  reduce  us  to  the 
level  of  a  second-rate  power,  by  forcing  on  us  a  humiliating 
peace,  breaking  the  coimexion  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country,  and  by  permanently  damaging  our  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  prosperity. 

Hence  Marshal  ■  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  bringing 
matters  to  a  crisis.  The  moment  the  truce  was  expired,— --and 
through  an  accident  it  expired  without  provision  for  its  re- 
newal,— ^he  prepared  to  give  us  a  foretaste  of  the  horrors  he 
<!ould  inflict  upon  us  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  if  we  drove 
him  to  extremities.    Five  minutes  a£ter  the  expiration  of  the 
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truce  he  commenced  throwing  shells  into  two  distinct  parts  of 
the  metropolis^  the  skill  of  the  French  artillerymen  enabling 
them  almost  to  strike  any  single  building  they  desired.  For 
three  hours  a  storm  of  bomb-shells  rained  upon  Belgravia  and 
the  district  round  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  the  latter  spot  the 
shells  being  evidently  aimed  at  the  sacred  building  only.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  Belgrave  Square,  Eaton  Place,  and  the 
whole  neighbourhood,  were  a  heap  of  ruins ;  the  dome  of  Sfc 
Paul's  had  totally  disappeared,  and  the  shattered  walls  of  the 
cathedral  alone  remained,  several  houses  in  the  proximity  being 
also  in  flames. 

No  tongue  can  tell  the  amazement  and  fury  of  the  people 
at  this  their  first  experience  of  the  devastations  of  war.  The 
lives  lost  were  comparatively  few,  though  some  hundreds  were 
slain  before  they  could  fly  from  the  devoted  spots.  From 
every  quarter  cries  for  an  instant  assault  on  the  French  camp 
resounded  throughout  the  city ;  but  it  was  so  manifest  that  its 
only  consequence  would  have  been  a  general  bombardment  of 
the  whole  metropolis,  that  the  Commander-in-chief  could  not 
entertain  the  idea  for  a  moment :  and  what  can  an  unarmed 
and  unmilitary  population^  even  amounting  to  a  million  and  a 
half,  do  against  a  fierce  and  well-disciplined  army  of  70,000 
men? 

At  the  end  of  three  hours  the  bombardment  ceased,  and 
the  French  commander  himself  proposed  the  renewal  of  nego- 
tiations, with  a  threat  that  he  would  throw  his  shells  among 
the  shipping  in  the  river  and  on  the  Bank  of  England,  unless 
negotiations  were  instantly  recommenced  and  carried  on  with 
the  utmost  vigour.  What  could  be  done  in  such  an  emer- 
gency ?   We  had  no  alternative  but  to  submit. 

The  next  day  a  rumour  got  abroad  which,  if  possible, 
struck  more  alarm  into  men's  minds  than  the  bombardment  of 
St.  Paul's  and  Belgravia,  and  which  we  have  too  good  reason 
to  know  to  have  been  well  founded.  The  most  serious 
doubts  began  to  be  felt  as  to  the  fidelity  of  large  portions  of 
the  British  army.  It  appears  that  the  angry  displays  of  Pro- 
testant feeling  of  the  last  few  years,  and  the  persecutions 
(petty  as  we  may  consider  them)  to  which  the  Irish  Catholic 
people  and  soldiery  have  been  subjected,  have  been  silently 
irritating  the  Irishmen  among  the  troops  (and  they  form  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  whole)  to  an  unexampled  extent. 
Besides  this,  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
Socialism  numbers  its  converts  by  thousands  in  the  British 
army,  and  that  it  is  accompanied  by  a  spirit  of  disaflection  to 
existing  institutions  which  renders  its  adherents  comparatively 
insensible  to  the  national  insult  just  received  from  the  here* 
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ditaiy  enemy  of  the  British  nation.  Still  farther,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  feelings  of  these  portions  of  the  army  are 
shared  by  a  frightfully  large  part  of  the  population  of  the 
jnetropolis.  The  insults  which  have  of  late  been  so  frequent 
towards  the  professors  and  clergy  of  Catholicism,  the  com- 
mercial and  domestic  persecution  which  many  of  them  have 
suffered,  the  destruction  a  few  weeks  ago  of  two  of  the  metro- 
politan Catholic  churches  by  a  mob,  instigated  by  a  few  hot- 
headed ultra-Protestant  ministers,  together  with  the  unceasing 
fire  of  ridicule  and  abuse  directed  by  the  British  press  against 
the  Romish  hierarchy  and  priesthood,  have  so  utterly  alienated 
the  minds  of  the  Irish  poor  in  London,  and  of  many  of  the 
more  influential  of  the  English  Catholic  body  (heretofore 
so  distinguished  for  its  loyalty),  that  they  make  no  secret  of 
the  apathy  with  which  they  regard  the  struggle  between 
France  and  that  Protestant  British  Government,  which  they 
regard  as  their  own  deadly  and  implacable  foe.  Add  to  this 
the  undisguised  Socialism  of  multitudes  of  the  non-Catholic 
mechanics  and  labourers ;  and  we  see  in  a  moment  the  fearful 
emergency  at  which  the  destiny  of  England  has  arrived. 

So  soon  as  the  British  Government  (ever  slow  to  discern 
the  most  manifest  facts)  was  convinced  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  tranquillising  the  Irish  portion  of  the  army  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  setting  Ireland  herself  at  rest,  so  as  to  allow  of 
the  recall  of  the  greater  part  of  the  regiments  now  stationed 
there,  it  is  understood  that  communications  were  made  with- 
out delay  to  certain  well-known  members  of  the  Romish  hier- 
archy and  priesthood,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  their  co-operation  in  securing  the  peace  of 
Ireland  and  the  fidelit}'  of  the  Irish  soldiery.  We  are  told 
that  the  persons  consulted  were  unanimous  in  their  replies. 
They  informed  the  Government  that,  whatever  their  personal 
feelings,  they  could  do  nothing  with  the  Catholic  people  until 
the  great  sources  of  irritation  were  removed.  When  asked 
what  they  meant  by  this,  they  answered  that  nothing  less 
than  the  repeal  of  all  the  penal  laws,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  Protestant  Establishment  in  Ireland,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  pacify  the  people.  The  coolness,  not  to  say  the  au- 
'dacity  of  this  proposal,  was  too  much  for  the  gentlemen  who 
represented  the  Government  on  this  occasion,  and  the  inter- 
view was  somewhat  abruptly  terminated;  and  the  affair 
dropped  for  the  time. 

Meanwhile  the  negotiations  with  the  French  Commander- 
in-chief  were  procrastinated  to  the  utmost  possible  extent, 
though  several  times  on  the  point  of  being  broken  off,  when 
on  a  sudden  the  movements  of  our  Government  were  quick- 
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ened  by  the  increase  of  our  own  internal  difficulties.  Not- 
withstanding  the  unparalleled  efforts  made  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  to  raise  volunteer  regiments,  to  place  the  niilitia  on 
^  serviceable  footing,  and  to  double  the  numbers  of  the  regular 
army,  it  was  as  yet  impossible  to  think  of  meeting  the  French 
in  the  open  field.     The  rigid  discipline  also  enforced  by  Mar- 

4shal  ,  which   prevented   the   slightest  irritation  of  the 

population  through  misconduct  of  the  French  soldiery,  tended 
to  diminish  the  fury  aroused  by  the  mere  presence  of  the  in- 
vading army ;  so  that  a  spirit  of  calculation  pervaded  all  ranks 
of  English  society  to  an  extent  which  would  previously  have 
been  thought  impossible.  At  length,  when  the, patience  of  the 
French  commander  seemed  worn  out,  and  the  drilling  of  the 
new  British  troops  was  supposed  to  be  nearly  completed,  the 
most  disastrous  news  arrived  from  Canada.  The  entire  pro- 
vinces of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  said  to  be  in  direct 
xevolt;  the  moment  the  intelligence  of  the  invasion  of  England 
had  reached  Montreal,  the  signal  for  insurrection  was  given, 
^and  within  two  days  the  governor  had  taken  refuge  in  a  war* 
steamer.  A  provisional  government  was  in  process  of  forma- 
tion, the  loyal  party  was  absolutely  crushed,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  ultra-democratic  exiles  from  France,  the  whole  pro- 
vinces were  being  stirred  up  to  a  willing  rebellion.  What  the 
revolutionary  party  proposed,  was  not  yet  known ;  one  thing 
alone  was  certain,  that  adherence  to  the  English  throne  was 
not  thought  of;  and  the  only  question  was  between  fraternisa- 
tion with  the  United  States,  and  the  erection  of  an  independ- 
ent Canadian  Republic.  Bloody  conflicts  had  been  fought 
between  the  insurgents  and  the  British  troops,  but  it  was 
every  day  becoming  more  difficult  for  the  latter  to  hold  any 
place  in  the  country. 

This  disastrous  news,  though  scarcely  unexpected,  commv^ 
nicated  a  resistless  shock  to  the  monied  and  trading  interests 
in  London,  Liverpool,  and  elsewhere  in  England.  Failure 
^ter  failure  of  merchants  and  bankers  was  announced  in  swift 
succession ;  the  run  upon  the  Bank  of  England  for  gold,  which 
had  commenced  from  the  moment  of  the  declaration  of  war, 
induced  a  stoppage  of  cash-payments,  which,  necessary  as  it 
Tiras,  precipitated  the  commercial  crisis,  and  compelled  one 
house  after  another  to  declare  itself  bankrupt ;  and  it  was 
openly  talked  of  that  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
Tjceasury  would  be  in  a  condition  to  pay  the  next  quaitez^s 
dividends  in  full. 

Meanwhile  the  debates  in  Parliament  grew  more  stormy 
«very  sitting.  Notwithstanding  the  usual  unanimity  felt  by 
^1  Englishmen  in  determination  to  shed  their  last  drop  of 
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blck>d  in  resisting  a  foareign  enemy^  it  was  too  evMemt  that  a 
strong  party  were  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  Rightful  in- 
jury  which  the  prolonged  presence  of  the  French  army  might 
inflict  on  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  were  prepared  to 
make  consid^able  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  crushing  them  at 
once.  Ireland  was  the  theme  to  which  the  Opposition  speakers 
incessantly  returned.  The  communications  which  had  passed 
between  the  Romish  prelates  and  the  Government  were  weU 
Jknown^  and  the  demands  made  by  the  former  began  to  wear  a 
new  aspect  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  conservative  of  statesmen. 
The  Opposition  then  threatened  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Irish  Establishment;  and  the  Government  fear- 
ing to  be  behindhand,  without  a  word  of  further  communica- 
tion vnth  the  Romish  prelacy,  in  one  night  brought  in  bills  far 
the  abolition  of  the  penal  laws  (permitting  of  course  the  as- 
sumption of  the  ecclesiastical  titles  forbidden  in  the  law  of 
1851),  and  for  the  secularising  the  whole  of  the  property  of 
the  Irish  Church  Establishment,  saving  a  sufficient  portion  to 
supply  very  moderate  incomes  to  such  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
as  possessed  numerous  flocks  under  their  superintendence.  A 
violent  debate  followed,  especially  on  the  ^Establishment  mea- 
sure ;  but  the  bill  was  read  a  first  time  the  same  night,  and  on 
the  following  day  the  second  reading  was  carried  and  the  House 
went  into  committee.  The  ministry  wisely  insured  the  sup- 
port of  a  large  party,  both  in  and  out  of  doors,  by  proposing 
that  the  Church  property  to  be  secularised  should  be  applied 
in  the  first  instance  to  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
.afterwardsy  when  conoenienty  should  be  funded  for  the  purposes 
of  general  secular  education,  a  sum  equivalent  to  that  which 
the  war  should  swallow  up  being  raised  by  special  taxation. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  state  what  further,  or  whether 
any^  negotiations  took  place  between  the  Catholic  prelacy  and 
the  ministry  with  reference  to  these  measures,  but  certain  it 
is,  that  so  soon  as  they  had  been  carried  by  triumphant  majo- 
rities through  the  Lords  and  Conunons,  twenty  thousand  tnoops 
left  Ireland  for  London,  and  recruiting  went  on  with  astom^ 
ing  rapidity  among  the  Irish,  both  in  their  own  country  amd  in 
London,  Liverpool,  and  other  cities  where  they  are  so  largely 
congregated.  It  is  evident,  in  fact,  that  the  position  of  the 
Roman  Church  is  no  longer  what  it  was  in  these  countries. 
Commcm  sense  and  common  justice  have  at  length  triumphed 
in  Ireland ;  and  we  shall  ourselves  rejoice  to  set  an  example  of 
true  Christian  toleration  to  our  fellow-Protestants,  by  abstain- 
ing from  all  vilification  of  the  Catholic  faith,  however  errone- 
ous we  may  coiuBeientioiisly  deem  it.  We  cannot  do  without 
iihe  Catholics  J   and  we  had  much  better  have  them  for  — 
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fiiencte  than  fot  our  foes.  We  understand  that  the  Archbisbcjrp 
of  Westminster  and  his  English  colleagues  have  unanimously 
rejected  all  offers  on  the  part  of  the  English  Governmeiit  witj^ 
respect  to  any  connexion  with  the  state,  pecuniary  or  others 
yn^f  and  that  this  determination  is  participated  by  the  QathoUe 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  the  Irish  Catholic  hierarchy  •- 

The  effect  of  these  measures  was  soon  manifest.  Withiil 
a  week  after  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  Establishment/  th^ 
army  of  London  nearly  equalled  that  of  the  invading  forces^ 
and  but  for  one  consideration  a  battle  must  have  been  fought^ 
with  what  issue  no  Englishman  can  doubt.  We  dared  noH^ 
however,  attack  the  French  army,  for  Marshal  ■  had  sig^ 
nifiled  to  the  ministry  that  at  the  furst  signs  of  preparation  be 
would  bombard  and  set  fire  to  every  part  of  London  indis^ 
criminately.  No  pen  can  describe  the  conflict  of  passion  and 
feeling  that  raged  in  the  popular  mind  when  the  state  of  the 
case  became  generally  known.  Though  burning  to  wipe  out 
the  national  insult  in  the  blood  of  slaughtered  Frenchmen, 
few  were  so  lost  to  all  power  of  reflection  as  to  provoke  so 
fatal  a  blow  to  the  power  of  England.  What  would  the  aii^ 
nihilation  of  seventy  thousand,  or  twice  seventy  thousand  of 
her  soldiery  be  to  France,  in  comparison  with  the  annihila*- 
tion  of  the  prosperity  of  England,  through  the  conflagration  of 
London,  with  its  shipping,  its  buildings,  its  treasures,  its  ar^ 
chives,  and,  perhaps  worst  of  all,  its  business-documents  of  every 
species  ?  With  the  loss  of  Australia  and  Canada,  which  had 
now  become  morally  certain;  with  the  certainty  of  prolonged 
hostilities  and  an  overwhelming  e>cpenditure  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure in  India ;  with  the  disastrous  condition  of  our  manufac- 
turing interests,  through  the  successful  rivalry  of  the  German, 
French,  and  Belgian  manufacturers, — it  was  evident  that  the 
culminating  point  of  England's  glory  and  prosperity  had  been 
reached  and  was  already  passed,  and  that  prudence  alone  could 
save  us  from  absolute  degradation.  With  London  in  ashes,  and 
an  enormous  army  in  France  ready  to  sail  at  any  moment  to 
our  shores ;  with  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Hull  open  to  bombard- 
ment from  any  foreign  fleet  which  by  the  aid  of  steam  could 
gain  a  single  day's  advantage  of  our  own  squadrons,*-<-a  new 
fact  became  frightfully  manifest  to  us  all.  That  very  abund* 
ance  and  magnificence  of  our  sea-port  and  river  cities,  whereia 
lay  the  whole  strength  of  our  mercantile  and  marine  greatnes^^ 
had  laid  us  open  to  something  very  like  annihilation  the  mo* 
ment  our  power  upon  the  seas  ceased  to  be  literally  st^reme. 

These  considerations,  then,  weighing  with  the  ministry,  and 
being  pressed  in  secret  with  clamorous  uigency  by  all  the 
monied  classes  of  the  country,  what  could  we  do,  when  the  bosi* 
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iSAe  armies  stood  almost  face  to  face  prepared  for  battle  ?  The 
bloody  revenge  we  should  have  taken  upon  the  invaders  would 
^ve  been  purchased  by  national  suicide.  A  treaty  was  our 
<mly  rational  alternative ;  and  the  preliminaries  of  that  treaty 
were  therefore  speedily  settled.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we 
believe  that  its  chief  article  relates  to  me  liberty  of  the  press 
in  England,  though  of  course  its  real  terms  are  not  yet  known. 
Certain  it  is,  that  a  treaty  is  so  far  concluded,  as  to  allow  the 
admission  (under  certain  restrictions)  of  large  bodies  of  French 
droops  into  different  parts  of  the  metropolis ;  and  certain  it  is^ 
Xhat  our  Government  has  found  it  impolitic  to  insist  upon 
reparation  for  the  horrible  outrage  perpetrated  upon  the  con^* 
doctors  of  this  journal,  an  outrage  which,  as  we  have  said» 
we  dare  not  stigmatise  in  the  terms  it  deserves. 

What  may  be  the  final  issue  of  the  war,  hitherto  so  dis- 
astrous to  our  prosperity  and  glory,  no  eye  can  foresee ;  but 
we  fear  it  is  futile  to  hope  that  England,  now  incontestably 
reduced  to  the  second  scale  of  European  nations,  will  immedi^ 
ately  recover  the  glorious  rank  she  so  lately  held,  and  which 
she  has  lost,  not  through  any  faults  of  her  people,  but  through 
the  madness  of  her  rulers.  Well,  indeed,  may  France  be 
satisfied,  though  she  has  gained  so  Uttle  by  the  positive  terms 
of  the  treaty.  She  remains  what  she  was,  with  the  glory  ac- 
cruing to  her  from  her  successful  advance  on  London  5  and 
her  most  dreaded  rival  has  fallen  to  the  rank  of  a  second-rate 
power." 


MXTRDER  IN  ENGLAND  AND  IN  IBELAND. 

Who  killed  Mr.  Bateson?    "Dr.  Cullen,"  replies  the  Pro- 
testant Briton. 

In  this  question  and  answer  we  have  In  brief  the  popular 
sentiment  with  regard  to  Ireland  and  the  Catholic  religion. 
The  process  of  reasoning  by  which  "  the  most  sensible  nation 
in  the  world"  arrives  at  this  conclusion,  may  likewise  be  com- 
pressed in  a  few  words.  "  Popery,"  it  runs,  "  absolves  men 
from  all  crimes,  especially  against  Protestants,  in  confession ; 
Popery  also  forbids  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  and  fosters 
idleness  and  its  attendant  poverty ;  Popery,  by  its  degrading 
superstitions,  has  reduced  the  Irish  people  to  the  depths  of 
brutality  and  sensuality,  and  rooted  out  their  natural  con- 
science ;  Dr.  Cullen  is  the  chief  upholder  of  this  debasing  sys- 
tem, opposing  all  knowledge,  trampling  on  the  majesty  of  Par- 
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liamentj  hating  Protestantism  and  Protestants,  and  seeking* 
onlj  the  advancement  of  priestcraft  and  superstition ;  conse-^ 
quenthf  Dr.  Cullen  is  virtually  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Bates^m."* 

Who  can  be  familiar  with  the  common  talk  and  feelings 
of  Protestant  EngHshm^i  and  Irishmen,  and  not  perceive  that 
this  is,  on  the  whole,  a  true  picture  of  their  mode  of  account- 
ing for  the  agrarian  assassinations  of  Ireland  ?  They  see  that 
th«te  atrocities  are  almost  unknown  in  Protestant  England,, 
and  that  they  are  far  from  unknown  in  Catholic  Ireland.  *^  Is 
not,  then,"  they  say,  "their  origin  palpable  to  the  simplest 
capacity?  Evidently,  Popery  does  it  all.  What  efoe  can  account 
for  the  difference  between  the  countries,  governed  by  the  same 
Queen  and  Parliament,  and  speaking  the  same  language  ?  If 
Popery  is  not  the  true  assassin  of  landlords  and  agents,  what  uf  ?*^ 

We  are  not  now  about  to  enter  on  the  general  question  of 
the  comparative  influence  on  morals  of  Protestantism  and  Ca- 
tholicism, or  to  vindicate  the  confessional  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Armagh.  We  desire  only  to  call  the  attention  of  reason* 
able  Protestants,  whether  in  England  or  Ireland,  to  the  real 
contrast  which  exists  between  the  popular  crimes  of  Ireland 
and  the  popular  crimes  of  England.  If  the  two  religions  are- 
to  be  judged  by  the  number  and  character  of  the  murderers  in 
the  two  countries,  which  will  prove  to  be  the  more  ferocious 
and  diabolical?  Looking,  then,  to  facts,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  the  stain  of  blood-shedding  lies  in  tenfold  deeper 
dye  on  the  people  of  England  than  on  the  people  of  Ireland* 
If  it  is  a  horrible  crime  to  shoot  a  landlord,  even  a  tyrannous 
one,  or  a  tithe-proctor,  or  a  land-agent,  the  enormity  is  com- 
paratively little  in  presence  of  those  incredibly  revolting  crimes 
which  not  a  week  passes  without  our  hearing  of  in  different 
parts  of  prosperous  Protestant  England. 

Landlord-killing,  then,  undoubtedly  is  a  mortal  sin  in  the 
sight  of  God,  as  it  is  a  capital  crime  in  the  eyes  of  man.  A 
person  who  deliberately  assassinates  another,  even  his  greatest 
enemy,  is  a  murderer.  But  though  all  murder  is  damnable, 
there  are  degrees  of  guilt  even  in  murder ;  one  murder  is  a 
proof  of  a  far  deeper  depravation  of  the  soul  than  another, 
though  both  are  deserving  of  capital  punishment  on  earth  and 
eternal  punishment  in  hell.  There  are  circumstances  in  which 
the  provocation  may  be  so  vehement,  and  the  confusion  of 
ideas  on  the  liberty  of  self-preservation  so  bewildering,  as  to 
reduce  the  actual  guilt  of  the  criminal  to  the  lowest  degree  of 
enormity  possible  in  the  perpetrator  of  deliberate  slaughter. 
Nobody  denies  this,  unless  his  passions  are  so  aroused  as  to 
render  him  blind  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  like  a 
thorough  Protestant  judging  an  Irish  assassin. 
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~  Grantingi  then,  the  eternally  unjustifiable  wickedness  of 
these  hideous  Irish  crimes,  are  we  not  compelled  bjr  facts  to 
a<ibnit  that  in  their  case  a  degree  of  palliation  does  exists 
which  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  crimes  of  a  similar  stamp 
under  other  circumstances?  Of  course  we  are  not  saying  that 
this  palliation,  miserable  as  it  may  be,  is  to  be  alleged  for  all 
Irish  agrarian  atrocities.  There  may  be  examples  in  which 
the  exhibition  of  depravity  is  as  black  as  in  any  instance  of 
murder  which  the  records  of  human  society  present.  We  speak 
only  of  these  atrocities  as  a  class,  when  we  allege  that  if  any 
thing  could  excuse  so  awful  a  crime,  the  provocations  which 
the  Irish  peasantry  have  endured  would  do  so.  Torments 
almost  defying  human  nature  to  endure  have  combined  with 
an  unhappy  confusion  of  ideas  on  the  subject  of  law  and  jus* 
tice,  to  stimulate  men  to  take  the  lives  of  their  fellow-crea* 
tures,  while  their  hearts  have  remained  far  less  seared  with  the 
passions  of  hell  than  is  the  case  in  the  average  of  English 
murderers. 

Step  into  the  inside  of  that  cottage,  or  hovel,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  this  long  straggling  village  in  the  county  of  — — .  It 
is  hardly  a  fit  habitation  for  a  decent  English  pig,  yet  its  roof 
covers  a  half-starving  family ;  and  it  is  but  one  out  of  a  hun- 
dred others  in  the  same  village,  all  wretched,  all  crowded  with 
the  poor,  the  sick,  the  famished,  and  the  dying.  The  plots  of 
land  around  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hovels  are  nearly 
desolate.  Dirt,  neglect,  ignorance,  and  the  potato-blight  have 
stamped  a  visible  curse  on  the  place  and  its  people.  Some  can- 
not pay  their  rent,  some  will  not ;  some  can  and  some  will,  but 
they  are  not  improving  tenants,  only  ragged,  filthy,  dung-heap- 
loving  denizens  of  the  soil,  and  the  landlord  loves  them  not. 

Be  it  how  it  may,  however,  all  must  go.  The  landlord  or 
his  agent  has  decreed  it,  and  against  his  law  there  is  no  appeal. 
If  there  is  misery  in  the  hovels,  there  is  death  without  them ; 
but  what  of  that?  The  village  is  a  nuisance,  and  a  nursery 
(so  says  the  agent)  of  idle  vagabonds.  In  that  last  house  the 
man's  old  mother  lies  dying ;  her  mind  is  already  gone,  but 
her  physical  frame  may  yet  endure  for  days  or  weeks.  If  she 
leaves  this  hut,  where  will  she  go  ?  To  the  roadside,  to  die 
like  a  dog. 

The  whole  village  is  in  deep  agitation,  for  the  morning  is 
arrived  for  the  eviction  of  the  whole  population.  The  ofiicers 
of  the  law  are  seen  in  the  distance;  they  come  near.  Com- 
plaints, reproaches,  entreaties,  curses,  threats,  all  are  showered 
on  them ;  in  vain.  The  work  goes  on ;  the  first  house  is  un- 
roofed ;  the  dying  woman  is  borne  away  by  her  maddened  son, 
his  children  crying  and  moaning  around  him.     One  after  an- 
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other  the  bleak  winds  of  heaven  are  let  in  upon  the  dismantled 
hearths ;  a  whole  people  are  cast  homeless  and  penniless  on  the 
world ;  and,  as  the  last  thatch  is  torn  awaj^  the  aged  woman 
yields  her  latest  breath. 

What  avails  it  to  remonstrate  with  her  raging  son,  while 
his  wife  and  children  are  weeping  and  shivering  around,  and 
the  falling  rain  beats  on  the  uncovered  corpse  of  his  dead 
mother  ?  What  is  this,  in  his  eyes,  but  an  outrage  on  all  law 
and  justice  ?  What  has  he  ever  known  of  law  and  justice  ex- 
ercised on  his  behalf y  that  he  should  believe  he  is  living  in  a 
civilised  and  Christian  land,  where  laws  exist,  and  have  a  claim 
on  his  obedience  ?  '*  Is  Ireland,"  he  argues,  though  in  his  own 
rude  way,  "a  country  in  which  any  authority  exists,  or  is  it 
a  place  in  which  anarchy  reigns,  and  every  man  must  take  the 
redress  of  grievances  into  his  own  hands?  If  law  exists,  where 
are  its  results  ?  In  the  penal  statutes  which  forbade  the  edu* 
cation  of  the  people  under  frightful  penalties  ?  In  the  inso- 
lence, tyranny,  and  exactions  of  that  Protestant  Establishment 
which  the  people  disown  and  abhor  ?  In  the  absenteeism  of 
its  landlord^,  and  the  petty  despotism  of  its  middle-men  ?  If 
there  is  law  in  Ireland,  what  is  it,"  thinks  the  miserable  out- 
cast, "  that  has  made  me  what  I  am  ?  Poverty,  drunkenness, 
idleness,  ignorance  have  been  forced  upon  me ;  and  am  I  now 
to  be  punished  for  these  things,  to  be  driven  out  like  a  wild 
beast,  and  to  see  my  wife  and  children  starve,  my  mother  mur- 
dered at  my  threshold  V* 

What,  let  us  ask,  is  the  natural  conclusion  drawn  by  an 
infuriated  man  from  such  reasonings  as  these,  when  the  love 
of  God  is  not  sufficiently  strong  in  his  heart  to  strengthen  him 
to  endure  all  things  ?  Is  not  the  deed  of  the  next  night  to  be 
expected  ?  The  agent  is  riding  along  the  high  road ;  the  tra- 
vellers to  and  fro  are  many ;  at  a  sudden  turn  two  men  rush 
from  behind  a  hedge,  one  seizes  the  horse's  bridle,  another 
blows  out  the  rider's  brains.  A  score  of  persons  hear  the 
shot,  and  start,  and  stand  to  listen.  The  murderers  walk 
quietly  through  the  midst  of  them,  and  words  of  recognition 
pass  rapidly  from  one  to  another;  but  none  touch  the  shedders 
of  blood,  who  disappear  at  their  leisure,  and  are  no  more  to 
be  found.  Days  and  weeks  go  by,  and  no  effort  and  no  re- 
ward succeeds  in  securing  the  guilty  men ;  and  not  a  soul  of 
those  who  almost  saw  the  deed  done  will  admit  that  they 
have  the  smallest  suspicion  as  to  the  real  murderers.  There 
is  a  wild,  fierce,  deep,  ineradicable  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  that  the  slaughter  of  the  agent  tvas  not  a  murder ^ 
but  an  act  of  justice.  They  conceal  their  knowledge ;  if  they 
dared,  they  would  palliate  the  deed;  though  if  an  ordinary 
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English  murder  were  perpetrated  by  one  of  themselves,  they 
would  rush  to  seize  the  criminal,  and  give  him  over  to  the 
hangman  j  because,  in  their  eyes,  the  agrarian  and  lawless  out« 
rage  began  with  their  masters,  and  the  murderers  are  only  act- 
ii^  in  justifiable  self-defence. 

i  "  But,"  exclaims  the  horror-struck  reader,  "  these  Irish 
mvu'ders  are  so  diabolically  cold-blooded,  so  cruelly  brutal,  so 
da&tardly  in  their  cowardice.  None  but  Irishmen  could  be 
guilty  of  suoh  atrocities." 

Nonsense  insufferable !  As  to  their  circumstances,  they 
vary ;  some  being  simple  murders,  and  others  attended  by  re- 
volting additional  barbarities.  And  is  not  this  the  case  with 
Bnglisb  murders  also  ?  As  to  cowardice,  does  the  murderer 
ever  ask  his  victim  to  stand  up  in  a  fair  fight  ?  Did  Thurtell, 
Burke,  Rush,  Tawell,  or  Manning,  or  any  one  of  the  bloody 
crew,  do  any  thing  else  but  plot  silently  against  his  victim, 
and  slaughter  him  like  a  sheep  when  he  had  him  in  his  power? 
The  ferocity  and  the  other  aggravating  circumstances  which 
belong  to  Irish  agrarian  outrages,  are  found  in  all  murders, 
as  a  class,  in  every  country  and  every  age. 

Qovue  now  to  these  happier  shores,  where  for  300  years 
Elizabethan  Christianity  has  held  almost  undisputed  sway,  and 
the  amenities  of  social  life  are  cultivated  to  their  purest  perfec- 
tion, under  the  benign  influence  of  the  fifteen  thousand  married 
gentlemen  who,  in  clerical  guise,  are  supposed  to  civilise  and 
soften  the  urbaA  and  agricultural  mind,  till  their  parishes  as- 
sume an  almost  paradisaical  blessedness.  Any  chance  news- 
paper will  supply  the  illustrations  we  need;  there  is  no 
necessity  for  long  research  into  the  annals  of  justice.  The 
last-published  weekly  journal  will  probably  have  a  list  of  some 
four  or  five  murders,  not,  like  the  Irish  crimes,  perpetrated 
under  a  wild  sense  of  retribution,  or  even  of  revenge,  but  upon 
children,  women,  toives,  husbands,  fathers,  with  deliberation, 
with  calculation,  and  for  purposes  so  utterly  passing  all  ordi- 
nary limits  of  human  depravity,  that  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
devil  himself  had  become  incarnate  in  the  murderers'  persons. 
Here,  in  one  place,  it  is  the  wife  who  is  the  victim ;  destroyed 
with  circumstances  of  violent  brutality  so  disgusting  as  not  to 
bear  detail.  There,  the  wife  has  been  putting  poison  in  her 
husband's  food.  Here,  it  is  a  youth  stabbing  or  drowning  a 
girl  upon  whom,  until  now,  his  dearest  affections  have  been 
fixed.  There,  again,  it  is  a  maiden's  jealousy  prompting  her 
to  take  her  lover's  life.  Here,  a  human  demon  dashes  an  in- 
fant to  the  floor,  and  beats  it  till  it  dies.  There — most  horri- 
ble of  all  horrible  crimes — ^it  is  the  most  sacred  and  tender  of 
aU  natural  ties  that  is  rent  asunder ;  and  for  weeks,  months, 
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years,  it  is  the  mother's  own  hand  that  prepares  the  subtle 
instrument  of  death ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  fees  of  a  burial- 
club,  infant  after  infant  perishes  at  the  will  of  the  author  of 
its  existence. 

Honourable,  candid,  religious-minded  Protestants!  turn 
to  facts  like  these,  and  say  what  is  their  frightful  significance. 
You  shudder  at  the  recital  of  some  startling  Irish  atrocity,  and 
denounce  the  murderers  as  they  deserve ;  and  in  your  secret 
souls  you  thank  God  that  you  were  born  in  a  Protestant  land, 
where  these  things  are  unknown.  For  a  moment,  then,  be  fair, 
even  tp  Catholic  and  discontented  Ireland.  Does  Ireland  shew 
such  enormities  as  our  own  English  towns  and  villages  almost 
weekly  unfold  ?  Are  the  most  binding  ties  of  humanity  there 
violated  by  such  crimes  as  these  ?  Are  the  murderers  those 
who  sit  by  the  hearth  and  share  the  affections  of  their  victims  ? 
Do  Irish  mothers  poison  their  children  for  gain  ?  Granting  all 
the  atrocity  of  these  agrarian  horrors,  can  you,  with  any  pre- 
tence at  reason,  class  them  with  the  murder  of  father,  mother, 
wife,  or  child  ?  Is  it  worse  to  kill  a  man  for  revenge  than  to 
kill  him  for  money  ?  Is  it  worse  to  shoot  a  man  from  behind 
a  hedge  than  to  mix  poison  in  his  dish  while  he  sits  by  your 
side  and  smiles  on  you  with  love  or  friendship  ? 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  the  Catholic  religion  has  done 
for  the  Irish'  poor  all  that  is  possible.  Yet  what  could  it  do 
more  ?  If  the  Irish  Catholic  Church  has  not  done  all  she  her- 
self desires,  and  which  you  now  reproach  her  for  not  doing, 
with  whom  is  the  blame  ?  Who  has  persecuted  her,  trampled 
on  her,  robbed  her,  reviled  her,  outlawed  her,  and  striven,  by 
all  the  artifices  of  legal  and  social  craft,  to  make  her  an  outcast 
from  the  face  of  the  land  which  has  refused  to  forget  her? 
Your  creed  has  been  for  nearly  800  years  all  but  universal  in 
England,  and  dominant  in  Ireland.  What  has  it  done  ?  In 
Ireland  it  has  had  power,  wealth,  and  rank ;  in  England  it  has 
had  all  these,  and  the  allegiance  of  the  people  besides.  AU 
that  man  could  give  it,  it  has  possessed  alike  in  both  countries ; 
but  the  heart  of  the  poor  it  never  won  in  Ireland.  Judge  the 
two  creeds  then,  if  you  will,  by  the  crimes  in  the  two  lands ; 
but  judge  them  by  the  real  crimes  and  by  their  true  atrocity. 
If  you  will  look  at  facts,  you  can  but  come  to  one  opinion. 
Poor,  desolate,  disorganised,  helpless,  excitable,  passionate, 
quarrelsome,  and  stained  with  occasional  ferocious  blood-shed- 
ding, the  Irish  poor  are  less  ignorant  than  the  herds  of  ^*  barn- 
door savages"  who  throng  the  agricultural  districts  of  England; 
their  women  are  infinitely  more  chaste — and  if  their  women, 
then  also  their  men— than  the  English  poor;  they  drink  less 
tlian  the  people  of  proud,  puritan  Scotland  ;  they  endure  fa- 
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mine  and  pestilence  with  a  patience  miraeulous  even  in  the 
€yes  of  their  bitterest  enemies ;  and  hideous  as  are  the  Irish 
murders  which  from  time  to  time  affright  us,  they  are  very 
much  less  frequent  in  proportion  to  the  relative  populations 
of  the  two  countries,  and  far  less  indicative  of  a  deep-seated 
corruption  of  the  human  heart,  than  the  crimes  which  week 
after  week  are  perpetrated  in  the  fields,  the  villages,  the  towns, 
and  the  cities  of  anti-CathoUc  England. 


KATE  GEAREY;  OR,  IRISH  LIFE  IN  LONDON. 
Chapter  III.     The  Fortune-Teller. 

The  apartment  into  which  Kattie  was  introduced  by  Mrs. 
Carty  was  that  already  described  as  occupied  by  Sheehan  and 
his  wife,  forming,  in  fact,  the  attic-story  of  the  Large  House, 
two  rooms  of  the  floor  being  rented  by  the  fortune-teller  al- 
roady  mentioned,  and  by  her  let  out  ready-furnished  to  the 
persons  enumerated  in  her  address  to  Norry.  The  back  room, 
which  was  so  contracted  that  the  two  small  beds  which  consti* 
tuted  its  sole  furniturealmost  touched  each  other,  was  tenanted 
by  the  Sheehans  and  **  Sullivan's  girl,'*  a  bold  artful  lass,  whose 
c^ys  were  lounged  away  in  the  court  doing  nothing,  and  who 
had  left  her  parents'  "  place  "  on  account  of  her  father's  strong 
objection  to  the  "  dance,"  which  formed  Nelly  Sullivan's  even- 
ing occupation,  and  was  stretched  so  far  into  the  night  as  on 
more  than  one  occasion  to  compel  Nell  to  pass  the  time  on  the 
stairs,  until  her  mother  went  to  the  "  walk,"  the  paternal  door 
being-  locked  against  her.  To  this  the  girl's  companions  ad- 
vised her  by  no  means  to  submit ;  and  as  they  were  warmly 
seconded  by  Florry  Daly,  with  whom  she  had  formed  a  fellow- 
ship, Nelly  determined  to  consult  Mrs.  Carty,  the  great  oracle 
of  the  "  Buildings."  The  girl's  locating  herself  with  the  old 
woman  was  the  result  of  this  mysterious  interview;  and  it  soon 
became  the  current  gossip,  that  ere  long  "  Florry  Daly  and 
Nell  Sillivan  would  make  a  match  of  it."  'Tis  true,  the  wiser 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  shook  their  heads,  "  hoped  it  ud 
come  to  good ;"  whilst  Sheehan  was  heard  to  express  his  con- 
viction that  "  Florry  was  too  cute  to  hang  such  a  log  at  his 
heels  for  life."  Yet,  in  defiance  of  these  opinions,  Daly*s  at- 
tentions continued  in  the  true  Irish  style,  teazing,  quarrelling, 
and  coaxing,  until  Nelly  regarded  him  as  her  exclusive  pro- 
perty, and  was  disposed  to  look  with  no  favourable  eye  on  any 
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who  might  be  so  hardy  as  to  monopolise  the  slightest  degree 
of  his  favour. 

This  was  the  person  whose  couch  the  poor,  innocent,  con- 
fiding Kattie  was  to  share,  and  to  whom  she  was  therefore  par^ 
ticularly  introduced  on  joining  the  group  assembled  round  the 
embers  of  Mrs.  Carty's  smouldering  fire.  Intuitively  shrink* 
ing  from  the  reckless,  repulsive  countenance  which  met  her 
gaze,  her  eyes  gladly  rested  on  that  of  the  slumbering  Mary, 
who,  exhausted  by  labour,  had  fallen  asleep  on  a  low  settle, 
her  head  resting  against  the  wall,  and  presenting  as  marked  a 
contrast  to  her  fellow-lodgers  as  it  was  possible  to  imagine  in 
those  of  one  country,  almost  the  same  town.  In  the  meantime 
Sheehan  busied  himself  nursing  the  child,  taking  his  short  pipe 
every  now  and  then  from  his  mouth  to  indulge  in  a  deep-drawn 
sigh,  a  tribute  to  his  recent  misfortunes ;  and  two  inverted 
fruit-baskets  on  either  side  of  the  grate  were  occupied,  the 
one  by  "  ould  Biddy  Sarchfield,"  the  other  by  blind  Murphy, 
whose  grandson  had  not  yet  returned  from  hawking  lucifers 
about  the  squares,  &c.,  for  the  convenience  of  cigar-smokers ; 
firom  the  proceeds  of  which  lucrative  trade,  eked  out  by  the 
old  man's  parish  allowance  of  half-a-crown  weekly,  the  pair 
chiefly  derived  their  support.  In  one  comer  of  the  room  were 
some  five  or  six  noisy  young  Flanaghans,  clustering  round  their 
mother  (who  had  just  returned  from  a  day's  work),  peeping 
into  her  capacious  pocket  and  large  basket  to  see  if  they  con- 
tained any  thing  edible ;  for,  "  barring  the  half-loaf  father  left 
when  he  went  out  to  look  for  a  job,  they  had  eaten  nothing 
all  day."  The  young  Burkes  and  Daly  were  out  for  a  "  spree  ;'* 
— so  that,  of  Mrs.  Carty's  seventeen  permanent  lodgers  (the 
child  was  not  counted),  five  were  absent,  a  circumstance  which 
caused  that  social  hostess,  as  she  prepared  two  cups  for  herself 
and  Kattie,  to  fear  "  they'd  have  a  dull  evenin'  of  it."  In  this 
Nell  Sullivan  fully  acquiesced ;  whilst  Kattie,  tired  and  hungiy, 
silently  swallowed  the  scraps  of  bread  and  black  nauseous-look- 
ing liquid  proiFered  for  her  acceptance. 

**  You'll  like  the  taste  of  the  tay  betther  whin  you're  used 
to  it,"  said  Mrs.  Carty  encouragingly,  "  Why,  what  a  Gracian 
the  child  is!" 

"  Wait  till  I  git  a  drop  of  milk,"  said  Mary  Sheehan,  whose 
pretty  eyes  were  now  opened,  producing  a  little  bottle  full  of 
a  thin  blue-looking  liquid,  which  Kattie  would  never  have 
mistaken  for  the  beverage  in  question,  although  the  Londoners 
pay  for  it  dearly,  and  swallow  it  with  avidity. 

"  Ah,  Mary  dear,  ye  can  afford  to  be  ginerous,"  leered 
Mrs.  Carty,  with  a  provoking  significance,  which  roused  Pat 
from  his  apathetic  indifference. 
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^*  What's  that  you  mane,  mother  Carty  ?"  be  inquired, 
nettled  by  this  covert  attack  on  his  wife ;  "  it's  neither  just 
nor  ginerous  the  likes  of  you  iver  was,  as  I'm  tould." 

"  Hould  your  tongue,  Pat,  you  omadhaun,  and  don't  be 
afther  gitting  yersilf  into  a  scrape,"  said  Mary,  with  a  look 
which  her  husband  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  disregard. 
Mrs.  Carty,  who  stood  in  some  awe  of  Mrs.  Sheehan,  has- 
tened to  change  the  donversation. 

"  Who^s  for  a  little  bisiness  to-night  f  she  inquired,  shuf- 
fling a  dirty  pack  of  cards,  whilst  at  the  same  moment  she 
peered  into  an  empty  tea-cup.  *'  Come,  Nell  Sillivan,  crass 
me  hand  with  silver,  an  I'll  tell  you  your  wish,  an  what's  past, 
an  what's  to  be,  an  about  the  dark  man,  an  — — " 

"  Now,  none  of  your  witch  doings  here,  mother  Carty," 
interrupted  Sheehan.  "  Sure  an  how  can  ye  go  to  the  Mass 
on  Sundays  with  a  clane  conscience,  an  you  acting  divil-wor- 
shipper  all  the  week  ?" 

"  You  didn't  call  me  divil-worshipper  whin  you  were  coort- 
ing  Mary,"  answered  Mrs.  Carty,  in  what  she  intended  for  a 
most  insinuating  tone ;  "  an  didn't  I  tell  you  thrue,  Pat  ?" 

"  If  you  did,  it  was  divil's  work,  all  one,"  said  Mrs.  Shee- 
han ;  "  an  he'll  have  you  one  day  for  your  pains,  mother  Carty. 
Didn't  you  rave  and  storm  whin  you  got  the  fright  tother  night, 
and  vowed  you'd  niver  aim  anither  pinny,  but  go  to  the  duty 
and  live  like  a  Christian  ?  An  what'U  the  tachers  of  the  Pro- 
distant  school  in  the  Hollow  say,  about  dolatry  and  shupersti- 
tion,  whin  they  hear  the  childer  talk  about  your  doings  ?" 

*^  The  childer  have  no  bisiness  there,"  answered  Mrs.  Carty, 
who  was  sufficiently  severe  when  the  failings  of  her  neighbours 
were  in  question.  "  An  that  minds  me,  Mrs.  Flanaghan,  I 
lieard  your  husband  say  he'd  break  ivry  bone  in  your  body,  if 
you  sint  the  childer  to  the  Hollow  ony  more.  There's  a  school 
for  thim  in  the  Buildings,  with  plinty  of  taching  for  this  warld 
an  the  nixt ;  and  Will  said  it's  making  liars  and  hypercrites  of 
thim  you  are." 

"  I  mint  to  tak  thim  away  meesilf  nixt  week,"  retorted  the 
lady  addressed,  who  was  busily  engaged  thrusting  masses  of 
half-soaked  bread  into  the  mouth  of  a  sickly-looking  infant : 
**  they're  growing  too  big  now ;  and  I'd  be  sorry  they'd  lose 
their  own  religion,  an  git  ane  that's  jist  nothing  at  all  in  its 
room." 

"  Well,"  said  old  Murphy,  for  the  first  time  joining  in  the 
conversation,  "  whin  you're  as  ould  as  me,  childrin,  eighty-two 
come  nixt  month,  an  have  been  dark  for  twinty  years,  yell  be 
sorry  ye  ivir  filled  the  belly  to  pinch  the  sowh  Don't  the  Pro- 
testants shame  you  to  your  very  face?  don't  they  buy  the  chfl- 
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6er  from  you  ?  don't  they  tache  thim  to  laugh  at  you  ?  don*t 
they  write  books  about  your  clargy  ?  An  can  ye  blame  thim  ? 
— not  at  all !  You  desave  the  crathers,  an  are  big  thraitors  to 
your  own  sowl  into  the  bargain." 

"  You're  right,  Murphy,"  answered  Biddy  Sarchfield ;  "  an 
so  is  Sheehan  about  the  fortin-telling.  Didn't  Moll  Carty 
promise  Father  Morgan,  whin  he  came  to  see  me  tother  day, 
she'd  nivir  handle  a  card  again  ?  Sure  an  it's  meesilf  knows 
enuff  of  the  power  of  the  divil.  "Wasn't  me  first  cousin,  Cor- 
nelius O'Callaghan,  killed  by  the  Evil  Speerit,  becase  he  wanted 
to  pass  a  running  sthrame,  I'd  like  to  know  ?" 

"  How  was  that  ?  do  tell  us,  Biddy !"  exclaimed  some  five 
or  six  voices,  whilst  Mrs.  Carty  sat  in  sullen  silence,  dreading, 
yet  not  daring  to  gainsay  the  approaching  tale. 

t(  Why  you  see  there  was  a  witch  in  me  native  village  who 
tould  fortius  (like  Moll  there),  an  thrue  enuff  they  came  too ; 
she  terpreted  dhrames,  an  tould  who  sacked  the  hen-roosts,  an 
set  us  all  by  the  ears  togither.  Well,  the  good  praste  warned 
her  and  warned  her  agin ;  but  whilst  ane  of  us  ud  giv  her  ony 
think,  she'd  tell  our  fortius  till  the  place  was  too  hot  to  hould 
us  all.  Now  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  there  was  an  ould  rich 
farmer  had  married  a  purty  young  girl,  a  schoolmate  of  me 
own  ;  an  the  jealous  fule  wint  to  have  his  fortin  tould  wid  the 
rest.  What  passed  betwixt  thim  is  unknown t;  some  say  there 
were  three  in  the  company,  for  the  shadow  of  a  fine  bushy  tail 
was  seen  aginst  the  wall.  But  the  farmer  grew  darker  an 
darker  ivry  day,  an  one  fine  artemoon  he  sthruck  his  purty 
young  wife  a  violent  blow;  it  didn't  kill  her  at  onst,  but  she 
drooped  iver  afther,  an  died  jist  in  the  fall.  Ivry  body  blamed 
the  witch,  an  the  girl's  peeple  thritened  hard^  an  ud  have  been , 
as  good  as  their  words,  but  she  stole  a  march  in  the  night,  an 
rid  the  village  of  hersilf,  as  we  hoped.  Her  husband  was  in 
furrin  parts,  an  it  seems  she  was  near  her  time ;  for  three  days 
afther,  as  some  of  the  boys  were  crassing  a  field  jist  by  the 
sthrame,  who  should  they  see  in  the  ditch  but  the  witch  quite 
dead,  wid  her  child  by  her  side,  an  of  course  it  wasn't  bap- 
tised. Praps  it  was  the  fright  killed  her ;  some  say  she  strangled 
hersilf ;  howiver,  peeple  from  that  day  wint  a  mile  round  ray  ther 
than  crass  the  rinning  sthrame,  unliss  they  were  properly  pre- 

I)ared.  Of  coorse  all  who  wint  to  their  duty  and  Jived  Chrestian 
ives  had  nothing  to  fear ;  they  pessed  to  and  fro  over  the  little 
foot-bridge,  and  barring  the  shadow  of  a  white  doe  which  flitted 
before  thim,  nothing  came  of  it :  but  with  the  ripribates  it  was 
anitfaer  thing;  they  came  back  so  mauled  and  scratched,  an 
could  giv  no  count  of  thimsilves,  that  for  more  than  twilve 
months  the  path  was  quite  desarted*    At  last  my  good-for-oio- 
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thing  cousin,  in  one  of  his  dhrunken  frolicSi  made  a  bet  wid 
his  wild  companions  that  he'd  crass  the  sthrame  an  tackle  the 
witch ;  he'd  consorted  of  then  enuff  wid  her  alive,  an  he  was  not 
the  boy  that  ud  fear  her  dead." 

"  An  was  he  killed  ?"  inquired  Kattie,  who  had  hung  with 
breathless  interest  on  every  word  which  issued  from  old  Biddy's 
shrivelled  lips. 

'*  All  in  good  time,"  answered  the  story-teller,  with  no 
small  delight  at  the  attention  evinced  by  her  young  auditor. 
"  The  comrades  of  Corney,  who  were  as  graceless  as  himself, 
swore  he'd  never  do  it,  an  they  well  nigh  came  to  blows  before- 
hand. My  poor  ould  aunt  cried  an  ptayed,  for  he  was  her 
ownly  child,  an  bad  as  he  was,  her  ownly  support  too ;  but  it 
was  all  one :  the  dhrink  an  contradiction  made  him  mad,  an  the 
curses  an  blasphemies  of  him  were  awful  to  hear.  Not  one 
that  saw  Corney  crass  the  paddock  that  night  iver  expicted 
that  his  would  be  the  fut  to  brush  the  dew  irom  the  grass  nixt 
morning.  An  we  were  not  desaved :  we  prayed  to  the  Blessed 
Vargin  all  that  livelong  night ;  but  he  had  offiuded  her  all  Ids 
life  wid  his  sins,  an  how  couli  she  intersade  for  him  now  ? 
Well,  to  cum  to  an  ind — Cornelius  O'Callaghan  niver  came 
back ;  an  afther  a  day  or  two,  his  head  was  seen  sailing  down 
the  sthrame,  bolt  upright,  an  glaring  ghastly  enuff  at  us  to  be 
sure.  The  witch  had  limbed  him,  that's  sartin ;  for  his  arms  an 
legs  were  found  by  the  bridge,  an  brought  home  to  his  poor 
mother,  who  hurried  thim  as  dacently  as  she  could.  Now  of 
coorse  this  was  very  much  talked  of,  an  the  graceless  companions 
of  Corney  began  to  reform ;  they  were  seen  oftener  at  Mass,  an 
less  at  the  village  public,  but  not  ane  ud  crass  the  bridge,  an 
the  field  was  desarted.  Farmer  Clooney  couldn't  git  a  man  to 
plough  it,  though  he  offered  double  wages,  an  ud  stand  a  nog*- 
gin  of  whisky  into  the  bargain.  Now  this  put  the  farmer  be- 
side himsilf,  for  the  field  was  ane  of  his  best ;  so  he  waited  on 
the  parish  priest,  an  asked  him  to  be  good  enuff  to  lay  the 
ghost.  Father  Derry  listened  kindly  to  Clooney 's  request,  an 
though  he  was  an  ould  man  an  not  very  strong,  promised  to 
crass  the  bridge  afther  nightfall,  an  thry  wud  he  see  ony  think 
worse  nor  himself, — betther  he  could  not,  that's  sartin.  Well, 
Father  Derry  set  out  that  very  night ;  an  we  young  ones  all 
followed  him  at  a  distance,  taking  care  to  keep  his  track  ex- 
actly. It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  an  jist  as  we  had  half 
crassed  the  field,  we  saw  something  white  crouching  close  to 
the  ditch ;  this  sint  the  life  out  on  us.  Such  a  screeching  jan 
i^riiog  as  there  was  to  be  surel  Back  we  all  ran  into  our 
own  cabins,  or  any  one's  else,  it  was  all  one.;  an  we  scaxoe 
.xaked  our  heads  for  more  than  an  hour,  when.Father.  Betty 
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came  back.  He  had  not  been  quite  alone  though.  There  was  a 
sort  of  half  nat'ral  in  the  village,  who  always  stuck  to  the  Kood 
piasters  heels  whiniver  he  had  a  chance ;  an  as  we  were  all  too 
scared  to  look  afther  him,  he  had  followed  the  whole  way,  an 
came  back  safe  an  sound.  He  was  an  innocent  poor  crathur, 
so  praps  that  counts  for  it :  at  ony  rate,  we  didn't  mind  him 
thin,  for  our  eyes  were  stuck  into  Father  Derry.  His  fiice 
was  deadly  pale,  though  he  was  ginerally  ruddy  for  so  ould  a 
man,  and  there  was  something  very  sad  about  him  whin  he 
smiled,  not  like  himself  at  all. 

" '  God  bless  you  all,  my  children,'  he  said  very  faintly ; 
*  go  to  rest  now ;  the  ghost  '11  niver  thrubble  you  agin ;  an  may 
this  be  a  lesson  to  you  niver  to  forget  that  the  law  of  God 
forbids  fortin-telling,  an  shuperstitious  practices  of  all  kinds 
whativer.'  We  were  bursting  with  curiosity  you  may  be  sure, 
but  none  on  us  dared  question  Father  Derry ;  an  but  for  the 
omadhaun  who  had  followed  him,  we'd  be  none  the  wiser  to 
this  day.  At  ony  rate,  the  field  was  ploughed,  the  bridge  was 
crassed,  an  the  white  doe  was  niver  seen  more ;  but  no  witch 
iver  vintured  to  settle  agin  in  the  village  of  Knockcroghery,  at 
laste  in  Father  Derry's  time, — an  I  came  away  jist  afther  he 
died,  pace  to  his  sowl !"  Here  the  old  woman  crossed  herself 
reverentially,  and  appeared  for  a  few  moments  lost  in  deep 
reflection. 

"  Well  but,  Biddy,"  said  Mary  Sheehan  eagerly,  "  did  you 
never  hear  what  passed  between  Father  Derry  and  the  ghost  ? 
do  tell  us." 

"  That's  the  very  best  part  of  the  story,  Mary,"  answered 
Mrs.  Sarchfield ;  "an  we'd  have  been  ignorant  of  it  to  our  dying 
day  but  for  the  omadhaun,  who  tould  it  in  confidence  to  Far- 
mer Clooney,  who  tould  it  to  my  mother,  an  she  couldn't 
keep  it  ony  how.  Folks  did  say,  howsomever,  that  the  nat'ral 
was  ownly  putting  his  finger  in  our  eyes  for  pastime;  but  we 
believed  him :  an  why  not  ?  for  '^ 

"  But  what  did  happen  ?"  once  more  interrupted  Mary  im- 
patiently. 

"  Why,  whin  Father  Derry  came  to  the  ditch,  what  should 
he  see  but  a  doe,  as  white — as  white — as  your  new  milk, 
Mary;  an  whin  he  came  near,  she  jumped  clane  over  and 
looked  back,  as  much  as  to  say.  Follow  me  if  you  dare.  The 
praste  made  no  more  to  do,  but  afther  her  an  away ;  she  tan 
full  gallop  to  the  brink  of  the  sthrame,  jist  at  the  fut  of  the 
little  bridge. 

"  'You'll  not  crass  that  ony  how,  my  lady,'  said  Father 
Deny.  An  sure  enough  she  didn't;  for  she  turned  bolt  round, 
and  sat  upright  upon  her  hind-feet,  wid  her  paws  crassed 
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Kite  a  Christian,  an  her  large  eyes  glaring  in  the  praste's 
face. 

"  '  By  your  lave/  said  Father  Derry  very  politely,  and  he 
laid  hoult  of  her  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  as  a  boy  would 
dangle  a  kitten.  *  I  have  you  now,  you  vicious  ould  witch; 
an  how  dare  you  torment  the  peeple,  an  limb  Cornelius  O'Cal- 
laghan,  an  — — ' 

" '  Cornelius  O'Callaghan  wasn't  prepared,  or  I'd  have  no 
power  over  him,'  answered  the  ghost,  *  an  that  you're  ware 
of,  Father  Derry ;  an  now  if  you'll  let  me  go,  I'll  not  scathe 
you  nor  yours  ony  how,' 

"  *  You  haven't  the  power,  or  it's  not  to  your  good-will  I'm 
indebted  ony  how,'  said  the  praste  angrily;  *an  I'll  not  lit 
you  go  till  you've  given  the  word,  that  I  know  you  daren't 
break,  niver  to  thrubble  these  parts  agin;  an  if  you  don't  gree 
to  that,  I'll  sarve  you  — -'  an  Father  Derry  whispered  in 
its  ear. 

"  '  Now  don't,  don't.  Father  Derry,'  shouted  the  ghost;  *I'll 
not  hurt  you  nor  yours.' 

"^*  That'll  not  do,'  said  the  praste.  Aji  thin  there  was  a 
deal  said  that  the  omadhaun  couldn't  understand,  till  the 
witch  scraitched  out  as  if  in  great  pain, 

"  *  Don't,  don't,  Father  Derry;  I'll  promise.' 

*^  *  An  you'll  give  me  the  token  ?' 

"  '  An  I'll  give  the  token.' 

"  *  Will,  thin,  be  quick  about  it,'  answered  he,  *  and  thin 
I'll  crass  the  bridge ;  and  don't  let  me  find  you  here,  marm, 
whin  I  return,  that's  all.'  So  saying,  Father  Derry  loosened 
his  hold,  an  the  doe  stood  looking  at  him  until  the  father  be- 
came impatient,  when  the  ground  opened  an  in  she  popped ; 
an  out  came  a  purty  dove,  who  flew  three  times  round  the 
praste's  head,  brushing  his  forehead  at  ivry  turn,  and  thin 
out  of  sight  in  a  minute ;  an  by  the  same  token  Father  Derry's 
beautiful  countenance  was  whitewashed  to  his  dying  day,  an 
that,  folks  say,  was  hastened  by  the  exartion  of  laying  the 
ghost." 

A  dead  pause  succeeded  Biddy  Sarchfield's  narration,  dur- 
ing which  Mother  Carty  slipped  away  the  cards  and  busied 
herself  in  washing  the  tea-cups;  Nell  Sullivan  hung  her  head; 
and  Mrs.  Sheehan  looked  significantly  at  her  husband.  While 
the  tale  was  progressing,  Flanaghan's  baby  had  squalled  itself 
to  sleep,  the  Burkes  and  young  Murphy  had  returned,  and 
the  two  former  now  busied  themselves  in  stowing  away  their 
wares  for  the  night,  and  a  basket  of  sprats  and  a  rope  of  onions 
were  thrust  under  one  of  the  settle-beds,  ready  to  be  hawked 
on  the  morrow;  whilst  the  women  began  to  evince  symptoms 
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of  an  early  "  retreat  for  the  oust."  "  Where's  that  you're  going, 
Nelly  ?"  inquired  Mary,  as  she  spied  the  form  of  that  young 
lady  "edging  gradually  towards  the  door,  with  an  evident  desire 
of  avoiding  observation  ;  "  it's  too  late  intirely  to  be  sneaking 
out  in  that  manner,  an  meesilf  an  the  Gracian  are  tired  out, 
I'll  vinture,  ony  how " 

"  I  was  ownly  jist  going  out  for  a  minute,  Mrs.  Sheehan, 
to " 

"  To  watch  Daly,  I  suppose,"  answered  Sheehan,  anxious 
to  reinstate  himself  in  his  wife's  good  graces.  "  It's  no  go, 
girl,  you're  no  mate  for  Florry;  an  I'll  tell  you,  Nell,  if  you  do 
go  out,  you  don't  cum  into  that  room  to-night,  so  that's  plain, 
my  lass." 

This  menace,  which  was  backed  by  Mrs.  Carty's  threaten- 
ing to  lock-up,  produced  the  desired  effect.  The  picture  of 
sullen  ill  humour,  Nelly  proceeded  towards  the  "  small  room," 
already  occupied  by  the  Sheehans,  followed  in  silence  by  the 
weary  and  spiritless  Kattie, .  Sheehan  had  thrown  himself 
down  under  the  dirty  rug,  without  undressing,  and  was  already 
snoring  audibly;  Mary,  having  previously  placed  the  sleeping 
child  by  his  side,  pushed  a  large  box  against  the  door.  "  There 
was  no  knowing,  if  the  min  were  dhrunk,  what  ud  be  the  up- 
shot." She  then  merely  removed  her  gown,  to  save  time  in 
the  morning,  and  speedily  followed  her  husband's  example. 
Kate  paused  a  moment.  This  was  indeed  the  bitterest  trial  of 
sher  life;  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  memory  led  her  back  to 
the  small  but  neat  chamber  of  her  humble  home.  Every  feel- 
ing of  modesty  revolted  at  the  thought  of  passing  the  night 
in  the  same  room  with  one  of  the  opposite  sex,  even  though 

f)rotected  by  the  presence  of  his  wife ;  and  then  there  were  the 
awless  revellers,  from  whom  she  was  only  separated  by  a  crazy 
plank,  and  whom  even  Mary,  initiated  as  she  was,  _seemed 
to  fear.  Was  this  London,  the  El  Dorado  of  her  thoughts, 
the  golden  city  of  her  day-dreams  ?  She  glanced  at  the 
crazy  bedstead,  worm-eaten  and  dirty ;  the  bundle  of  filthy 
rags  spread  for  her  accommodation,  which  gave  fair  promise 
of  being  tenanted  by  a  busy  race  who  had  for  years  flourished 
unmolested ;  but  all  this  was  literally  nothing  to  the  bold  bad 
girl  who  was  to  share  the  couch  of  the  pious  unsophijtticated 
Kattie,  and  for  whom  she  felt  an  invincible  repugnance, — a  feel- 
ing returned  with  interest  by  Miss  Sullivan,  who  took  no  pains 
to  conceal  her  dislike.  There  was,  however,  no  help  for  it  now; 
so  turning  her  back  on  her  disagreeable  companion,  whose 
eyes  she  felt  were  still  upon  her,  the  girl  knelt  down,  and 
drawing  from  her  bosom  a  string  of  beads  which  had  belonged 
to  her  dead  mother,  she  fervently  and  humbly  entreated  *'Mary> 
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the  comforter  of  the  afflicted,"  to  intercede  for  her  who  had 
no  earthly  stay,  no  human  friend.  She  though*  of  the  stable 
of  Bethlehem,  of  Mary*s  poverty,  and  was  consoled ;  she 
thought  of  Mary's  happiness,  and  hope  once  more  reanimated 
her  bosom ;  again,  as  she  had  done  from  childhood,  she  re- 
solved to  imitate  Mary's  favourite  virtues,  and  by  humility  and 
purity  to  merit  the  protection  of  her  beloved  patroness,  and 
the  favour  of  her  divine  Son,  Alas,  Kate,  why  were  you  not 
ever  thus  ?  Does  not  the  mountain  violet  best  flourish  in  its 
obscurity,  delighting  by  its  simple  loveliness,  and  an  odour 
distinct  from  the  enervating  perfume  of  more  brilliant  flowers  f 
Yet  tear  it  from  its  native  shade,  transplant  it  to  a  richer  soil, 
it  either  withers  and  dies  beneath  the  first  fervid  rays  of  an 
unclouded  sun,  or  if  it  survives  the  change,  loses  in  intrinsic 
worth  what  it  acquires  in  lustre  and  beauty.  Such  was  the 
type  of  the  poor  Irish  girl ;  vanity  and  self-reliance  were  the 
flaws  of  her  mind's  jewel.  No  marvel,  then,  it  was  utterly 
destroyed  when  exposed  in  the  trebly -heated  furnace  of  temp- 
tation. 

Kate  Gearey's  devotion  was  somewhat  rudely  disturbed  by 
her  companion,  who  coarsely  asked  her  if  she  meant  to  be 
playing  the  hypocrite  there  all  night  ?  brutally  adding,  "  It's 
not  here  you'll  make  a  count  of  it ;  try  it  on  with  the  quality 
to-morrow ;  though  praps  it'll  suit  you  best  to  turn  swaddler 
for  a  time." 

Poor  Kate  rose  from  her  knees,  and  reluctantly  followed 
Nelly's  example,  by  slowly  removing  some  articles  of  her  up- 
per clothing.  Displacing  her  cap,  she  proceeded  to  arrange  a 
shower  of  rich  auburn  hair,  the  sight  of  which  converted  Nell 
Sullivan's  previous  dislike  into  downright  hatred  ;  but  before 
her  object  was  attained,  an  incident  occurred  which  rooted  her 
where  she  stood,  a  very  personification  of  terror  and  surprise 
Had  an  Indian  war-cry  resounded  through  the  comparatively 
quiet  Buildings,  its  effect  could  not  have  been  more  electric,  or 
its  sound  more  appalling.  Sleepers  were  awakened,  drunkards 
sobered,  and  some  business  of  enthralling  interest  was  evidently 
on  foot.  Ere  Sheehan  had  sprung  to  his  feet,  the  slight  bar- 
rier placed  by  Mary  gave  way,  the  door  fell  inwards  with  a 
crash,  and  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  outer  apartment  rushed 
tumultuously  in,  eager  to  gain  a  post  of  observation  from  the 
window,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole  Buildings,  The 
women,  less  prudent  or  more  curious,  had  at  once  rushed  to  the 
scene  of  action,  an  example  eagerly  followed  by  Nell  Sullivan^ 
and  at  last  by  Mary  Sheehan. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  inquired  Flanaghan. 

«  What  is  it?"  asked  the  elder  Burke^     "  What  is  it?'*' 
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re-echoed  every  one  present;  yet  no  one  thought  of  volunteer- 
ing a  reply.  A  momentary  pause  ensued,  when  amongst  the 
increasing  tumult  loud  cries  of  "  A  desarter !  A  desarter !" 
were  distinctly  heard.  This  was  enough ;  off  went  the  men 
after  their  gentle  hetter-halves  (blind  Murphy  excepted),  and 
Kate  found  herself  and  the  still  slumbering  child  the  sole 
tenants  of  the  little  room.  Our  heroine,  however,  was  a  true 
daughter  of  Eve;  her  first  fright  ever,  she  shook  back  her  tresses 
and  hastened  to  the  window,  opening  her  clear  blue  eyes  with 
imfeigned  astonishment  at  the  scene  which  met  their  view.  The 
court  had  literally  poured  forth  its  hundreds,  women  and  chil- 
dren not  excepted,  whose  scanty  and  ill-assorted  attire  afforded 
sufiBciently  evident  proofs  that  they  had  quitted  their  beds  to 
join  the  affiray  without  bestowing  any  very  superfluous  attention 
on  the  elegancies  of  the  toilette.  A  grotesque  group  of  dames, 
whose  charms  had  certainly  passed  their  meridian,  with  in  most 
cases  bare  legs,  short  petticoats,  and  coloured  handkerchiefs 
tied  under  their  chins,  were  strenuously  exerting  themselves 
about  the  centre  of  the  Buildings,  brandishing  their  brawny 
arms,  dealing  blows  which  would  not  have  disgraced  a  prize- 
fighter, and  showering  a  torrent  of  abuse  in  Irish  on  their  op- 
ponents, mingled  with  occasional  words  of  encouragement  to 
some  invisible  object.  To  add  to  this  Babel  of  sounds,  the 
men,  who  lounged  idly  against  the  door-posts,  and  evidently 
avoided  an  active  part  in  the  affray,  co-operated  with  their  fair 
partners  by  clapping  their  hands,  cheering,  and  giving  about 
the  same  species  of  approbation  as  is  bestowed  by  boys  on  a 
couple  of  snarling  curs  whom  they  are  eager  to  bring  to  a 
"  set-to"  in  good  earnest. 

The  focus  of  attraction  and  mainspring  of  all  this  excite- 
ment was  a  body  of  men,  whose  dark-blue  uniforms,  bull*s-eyed 
lanterns,  and  uplifted  staves,  pointed  them  out  as  the  national 
guard  of  England,  vulgarly  styled  policemen.  On  these  the 
warlike  fair  ones  seemed  to  expend  their  vigour;  scratches, 
kicks,  blows  right  and  left,  all  the  artillery  of  female  warfare, 
were  brought  into  full  play.  Unwilling  to  use  their  staves, 
the  police,  with  exemplary  patience,  parried  these  attacks,  and 
endeavoured  to  force  their  way  towards  the  end  of  the  Build- 
ings, where  the  Large  House  was  situated.  It  was  all  in  vain ; 
a  compact  female  mass  completely  blocked  the  way,  so  close 
on  each  other's^heels  that  to  recede  or  advance  was  alike  out  of 
the  question.  Convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  prosecuting 
their  search,  and  fearful  of  a  serious  riot  should  the  lords  of 
the  creation  see  fit  to  change  their  passive  admiration  into  ac- 
tive participation,  the  police,  with  torn  faces  and  aching  sides, 
began  to  beat  a  retreat  towards  —  street.     Whilst  the  main 
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body  were  thus  employed,  one  of  the  number,  well  acquainted 
with  the  locality,  in  short  up  to  any  thing,  observed  a  some- 
thing white  stealing  in  a  crouching  attitude  close  to  the  walls 
of  the  houses  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  court ;  aware  of 
the  thoroughfare,  the  veteran  silently  detached  himself  from 
his  companions  and  followed,  but  not  so  secretly  as  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  the  deserter's  protecting  friends. 

"  Save  yersilf,  Tim;  you're  tracked!  Have  at  him,  boys!" 
were  the  sounds  which  now  rent  the  air,  awakening  public  at- 
tention to  pursuer  and  pursued.  Both  stood  erect  and  motion- 
less for  a  second,  when  the  latter,  clearing  the  intervening 
space  with  a  single  bound,  disappeared  in  the  intricate  mazes 
of  the  Large  House.  The  policeman  was  not  to  be  thus  baffled; 
he  followed,  though  with  a  slackened  pace ;  the  force  again 
pressed  forward,  uneasy  concerning  their  comrade ;  the  men 
suddenly  woke  to  life,  staves  were  now  really  used,  and  the 
battle  began  in  good  earnest. 

The  window  at  which  Kate  Gearey  had  stationed  herself 
did  not  command  the  entry  of  the  house,  and  a  heavy  rapid 
tread  behind  her  was  therefore  the  first  intimation  she  received 
of  the  asylum  chosen  by  the  deserter.  Turning  hastily  round, 
she  observed  a  man  panting  with  exertion,  who,  regardless  of 
her  presence,  busied  himself  in  wheeling  one  of  the  bedsteads 
from  the  wall,  and  who,  in  spite  of  the  imminent  risk  in  which 
she  conceived  him  to  stand,  was  literally  laughing. 

"  I  have  it  now,"  he  exclaimed,  shaking  open  the  remnants 
of  a  door,  which  had  been  concealed  by  the  displaced  article  of 
furniture ;  "  I  have  it  now ;  if  any  of  the  peeple  are  asleep, 
I'll  jist  jump  over  thim.  Onst  in  the  HoUow,  I'll  snap  my 
fingers  at  the  likes  of  thin^  Tell  the  peeler  not  to  pitch  into 
the  ould  well,  girl,  or  it'll  not  be  good  for  his  helth  ony  how." 

The  disappearance  of  the  speaker  was  followed  by  the  en- 
trance of  his  pursuer,  who  seeing  no  one  but  our  heroine,  natu- 
rally concluded  she  had  been  instrumental  in  the  concealment 
of  the  fugitive.  "  What  have  you  done  with  him,  girl  f  he 
inquired,  turning  his  bull's  eye  in  every  direction ;  "  do  you 
know  you  are  harbouring  one  accused  of  desertion  and  rob- 
beryr 

Kate  knew  nothing  about  it ;  and  without  reply,  turned  on 
him  a  look  so  full  of  bewilderment,  that  the  veteran  was  in- 
clined for  a  moment  to  believe  her  as  unconscious  as  she  ap- 
peared to  be.  His  long  habits  of  suspicion,  however,  soon  chased 
away  this  favourable  opinion  ;  and  convincing  himself  the  girl's 
stupidity  was  merely  assumed,  he  grasped  her  arm  roughly, 
saying  as  he  did  so, 

''  Come,  come,  my  lass,  no  more  shams ;  I  tracked  him  to 
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this  room,  and  here  he  must  be.  At  any  ratei  if  he  escapes,  I 
shall  take  you  to  the  station-house ;  so  come  along.** 

The  violent  pull  which  accompanied  these  words  completed 
the  alarm  of  the  terrified  girl ;  almost  beside  heraelfi  she  uttered 
shriek  aftershriek  with  a  vehemence  which  almost  startled  the 
policeman. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  noisy  hussy,  and  tell  me  where 
the  fellow  is/'  he  exclaimed  in  a  somewhat  softened  tone ;  but 
it  was  of  no  avail.  Kate  struggled  and  screamed  more  ener- 
getically than  before,  when  a  new  actor  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  This  was  no  other  than  Florry  Daly,  who,  rather  the 
worse  for  liquor,  had  followed  the  policeman  into  the  Large 
House,  and  was  (considering  the  character  of  the  inhabitants) 
rather  surprised  at  their  being  scared  by  the  sight  of  a  peeler* 

The  appearance  of  the  young  "  Gracian'*  at  once  solved  the 
mystery,  and  aroused  the  gallantry  of  Florry.  The  excessive 
yet  childlike  beauty  of  Kattie,  her  alarm,  which  he  knew  to  be 
genuine,  all  went  to  his  heart,  and  a  well-aimed  blow  at  the 
policeman's  arm  was  the  first  announcement  of  his  presence. 
The  latter  loosened  his  hold,  and  Kate  would  have  sunk  to  the 
ground  but  for  the  protecting  grasp  of  Florry.  The  springing 
of  a  rattle  was  now  heard  in  an  opposite  direction,  whilst  at 
the  same  moment  Mary  Sheehan  and  Nelly  Sullivan  entered, 
and  with  one  voice  proclaimed,  "  The  desarterhad  scaped  down 
the  Hollow,  so  they'd  have  some  pace  the  remainder  of  the 
nite.'^  The  appearance  of  Kiite  produced  an  opposite  feeling 
in  the  two  women ;  whilst  it  awakened  every  sympathy  in  the 
bosom  of  the  kind-hearted  Mary,  Nell  Sullivan,  in  whose 
heart  evei-y  evil  passion  had  been  unlocked  by  the  master-key 
of  jealousy,  cordially  wished  that  i]fe  deathlike  swoon  of  the 
now  perfectly  senseless  girl  might  indeed  prove  her  last. 

Chaptbb  IV.     The  Cousms, 

About  the  same  hour  that  terminated  our  heroine's  first 
night's  adventure  in  London,  the  last  carriage  rolled  from  tjie 
door  of  a  mansion  in  Grosvenor  Square ;  and  one  of  those  dullest 
of  all  aristocratic  dulnesses,  a  state-dinner,  was  brought  to  a 
close.  The  spacious  saloon,  with  its  glitter  of  lights  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  wealth  and  fashion,  was  left  imtenanted 
save  by  four  persons,  who,  however  they  differed  in  character 
and  appearance,  constituted  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Lindore^ 
a  nobleman  distinguished  not  only  for  his  services  in  the  field 
and  senate,  but  for  his  unbending  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  "  Church  and  State."  In  his  private  relations  none  bore  a 
more  unblemished  character ;  he  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
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man.  In  his  public  career  he  was  even  more  fortunate, — the 
organ  of  a  powerful  political  party,  and  so  staunch  a  Protestant 
as  to  view  with  grudging  suspicion,  and  even  alarm,  every 
movement  which  he  was  pleased  to  term  a  papistical  inroad. 
In  fact,  the  progress  of  Catholicism  in  England  was  the  one 
bitter  drop  in  the  otherwise  overflowing  cup  of  Lord  lindore's 
felicity,  and  it  was  a  drop  of  such  intense  bitterness  as  to 
poison  the  whole.  Did  he  hear  of  the  opening  of  a  Catholic 
church,  the  reception  of  a  solitary  convert,  his  brow  wore  a 
cloud  which  nothing  could  dispel ;  and  he  would  confidently 
prognosticate  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  his  native 
land  would  be  tenanted  by  Italian  brigands,  when  High  Mass 
would  be  again  sung  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  thunders 
of  the  Vatican  fulminated  from  the  precincts  of  St.  James's* 

Of  course,  in  the  Earl's  extensive  circle  there  lacked  not 
those  who  would  foster  and  echo  such  sentiments;  nor  did 
they  confine  themselves  to  mere  words.  A  passion  for  prose- 
lytising seized  the  whole  party ;  and  the  destitute  condition  of 
the  "  Irish  in  London"  appeared  to  promise  a  plentiful  harvest 
to  the  seeds  scattered  in  every  direction  by  the  apostles  of  Pro- 
testantism. A  short  experience,  however,  sufficed  to  convince 
them  that  the  Irish  were  not  adapted  for.  conversion..  District 
ladies  were  employed,  Bible-societies  set  in  motion ;  but  the 
ladies  were  imposed  upon,  the  Bibles  pawned ;  and  although 
the  commencement  of  a  severe  winter  appeared  favourable  to 
their  wishes,  its  close  found  all  the  "converts"  just  where  they 
were,  or  rather  more  anti-Protestant  than  ever.  ,  With  their 
ofispring,  at  least  as  far  as  show  was  concerned.  Lord  Lindore 
succeeded  better.  Lending  all  his  rank  and  influence,  and  what 
was  of  still  more  consequence,  a  large  portion  of  his  wealth,  to 
the  establishment  of  ragged-schools,  he  began  to  hope  that 
however  obstinate  the  present  generation,  the  next  would  be  in- 
deed staunch  Protestants.  There  was  scarcely  an  Irish  neigh- 
-bourhood  in  London  in  which  these  juvenile  soul-traps  were 
not  baited :  bribes,  exhortations,  and  all  the  usual  machinery, 
were  tried  on  the  parents ;  and  where  they  failed,  rewards  and 
flattery  succeeded  in  making  the  children  at  once  disobedient 
and  hypocritical.  Then  there  were  reports  read  in  Exeter  Hall, 
circulars  issued  from  the  City  Mission,  in  which  the  grossest 
calumnies  were  propagated,  the  Catholic  priests  loaded  with 
ridicule,  and  the  truth  and  charity  of  the  very  gospel  they  pre- 
tended to  uphold  trampled  recklessly  under  foot.  Yet,  some« 
how  or  other,  no  radical  cure  was  efiected ;  the  schools  were 
rarely  without  Irish  children,  yet  they  came  and  went,  and 
were  in  most  cases  removed  by  the  parents  directly  they  be- 
came old  enough,  as  the  teachers  affirmed,  to  reap  any  benefit 
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from  the  soUnd  scriptural  instruction  they  were  so  eager  to''* 
impart.     The  tracts  were  received,  but  never  read ;  the  Bible- *: 
readers  met  with  open  insult,  or  were  listened  to  in  silent  1 
contempt ;   and  although  the  committee  boasted  continually  ' 
of  the  number  of  cl-devant  Papists  which  their  schools  con? 
tained,  they  were  secretly  convinced  of  the  uselessness  of  their  ' 
efforts,  as  far  as  they  went,  to  convert  the  Irish.     Perhaps* 
they  were  not  aware  of  a  peculiarity  possessed  by  that  people 
in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  with  all  their  faults  (and  I  seek  not- 
their  extenuation), — of  their  firm,  perfect,  and  undying  faith. '  * 
Surrounded  by  poverty,  by  temptation,  they  cling  to  their  re-  ' 
ligion  as  the  drowning  man  does  to  a  reed,  and  laugh  to  scorn  ' 
any  serious  idea  of  making  a  "  Prodistant  of  them."     Should/'- 
by  any  accident  (and  these  are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule), 
one  of  their  number  really  fall  away,  a  brand  as  deep,  as  un*- 
dying  as  that  of  Cain  is  fixed  on  the  brow  of  the  offender ; 
the  most  needy  and  friendless  shun  all  communication  with' 
him,  and  the  apostate  is  regarded  with  universal  detestation; 
In  his  dealings  with  a  nation  like  this,  it  is  scarcely  surprising 
that  Lord  Lindore  was  exposed  to  repeated  disappointments ; 
while  even  in  the  diadem  of  his  domestic  felicity  there  was  one 
false  gem.     Six  years  before  the  commencement  of  my  tale, 
his  pride,  prejudices,  and  affection  had  received  a  wound  both 
deep  and  lastmg. 

On  the  evening  we  speak  of,  the  various  time-pieces,  with 
their  sweet  musical  chimes,  announced  the  hour  of  eleven ;  it 
therefore  yet  wanted  an  hour  of  the  time  when  the  family 
usually  retired.  The  Earl  paced  to  and  fro,  with  moody  coun- 
tenance and  unequal  steps.  Lady  Lindore,  who  rarely  allowed 
any  thing  to  disturb  her  beautiful  face,  drew  forth  a  net  of 
gold-twist,  and  busied  herself  with  a  little  bright  hook,  styled 
by  ladies  a  crochet-needle.  It  was,  however,  to  the  two' 
younger  occupants  of  the  apartment  that  Lord  Lindore- s  at- 
tention seemed  particularly  directed,  though  there  was  cer- 
tainly nothing  in  the  appearance  at  least  of  one  of  them  to 
cause  the  cloud  which  lowered  on  his  brow.  The  young  and 
lovely  Lady  Angela  Malvern  was  indeed  a  daughter  of  whom 
any  parent  might  be  proud ;  yet  perhaps  her  vehemently  Eng- 
lish father  would  have  been  better  pleased  had  her  beauty  par- 
taken less  of  a  southern  cast.  As  it  was,  the  auburn  tresses^ 
dark  eyes,  and  clear  brown  complexion  of  Angela  savoured 
strongly  of  an  Italian  sky ;  whilst  her  ardent  and  impetuous 
disposition,  unchecked  by  religion  and  fostered  by  indulgence, 
caused  him  more  than  once  to  envy  the  mental  discipline  whieh 
characterised  her  cousin  Josephine*  Take  her  all  in  all,  how^ 
ever,  a  brighter  or  more  &scinating  being  than  Angela  MaU 
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veni  never  flourished  at  Almack*s  or  graced  a  London  season ; 
and  when,  in  addition  to  her  numerous  conquests,  the  close  of 
her  first  spring  saw  the  coronet  of  the  wealthy  Lord  Norville 
Iwd  at  her  feet,  the  triumph  of  Lady  Lindore  was  complete. 

Not  so  her  father;  there  was  something  in  the  alliance 
which  seemed  to  jar  against  his  feelings.  Yet  Edgar  North- 
land was  his  chosen  friend,  of  his  own  politics  and  religious 
opinions,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  descent,  ten  years  older 
than  Angela,  and,  to  crown  all,  eminently  handsome.  At  any 
rate,  whatever  die  mystery,  the  Countess  cared  not,  and  Angela 
dared  not,  to  make  the  attempt  to  penetrate  it ;  so  the  usual 
announcements  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post,  though  (as  far 
as  the  definite  period  named)  somewhat  prematurely. 

"  Josephine,"  exclaimed  the  young  beauty,  shaking  back 
her  ringlets  and  pulling  her  cousin's  sleeve,  who,  seated  in  a 
high -backed  chair.  Was  lost  in  a  deep  reverie, — "  Josephine, 
how  like  a  nun  you  look !  You  will  run  away  from  us  some 
day,  I'm  sure." 

^^  I  fear  not,  Angela;  I  have  at  present  no  vocation." 

"  Ah !  I  have  made  you  smile  at  last.  Now,  do  listen  ;*' 
and  she  threw  herself  on  a  low  stool  at  her  cousin's  feet,  and 
rested  her  pretty  head  on  her  lap.  '*  Papa  is  dreadfully  cross 
to-night ;  and  do  you  know  why  ?'* 

Josephine  shook  her  head,  and  Angela  continued : 

"  He  was  talking  all  dinner-time  with  that  disagreeable 
Mr.  Melford,  and  I  heard  your  name  mentioned  more  than 
once ;  and  papa  said  he  would  see  into  the  matter,  and  speak 
to  aunt  Selby,  and  " 

"  Well,  Angela,  and  what  of  all  this  ?  You  know  I  am 
not  very  timid ;  and  it  will  be  time  enough  to  defend  myself 
when  accused,  will  it  not  ?"  And  Josephine  passed  her  little 
hand  caressingly  through  the  bright  curls  which  were  scattered 
over  her  own  white  robe  in  luxuriant  profusion. 

*'  You  are  too  brave ;  and  mamma  says  it  is  not  becoming 
in  one  of  your  age  and  birth  to  go  alone  as  you  do  amongst 
those  dreadful  people." 

"  I  am  four-and-twenty,  Angela,  and  am  by  no  means  the 
only  errant  dame." 

"  Yes,  but  you  have  done  it  for  some  time ;  and  I  feel  cer- 
tain something  will  happen  to  you  some  day.  You'll  catch  a 
fever,  or  be  murdered,  or  — " 

"  And  who  will  murder  me,  Angela  ?" 
"  Why,  these  Lcish,  to  be  sure ;  though  papa  says  you  are 
in  no  danger,  for  although  you  are  English,  your  religion  forms 
your  safeguard.     And  he  told  Mr.  Melford,  that  if  you  ven- 
tured amongst  Protestants  of  the  same  class,  he  would  not  in- 
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sure  you  from  insult  a  single  hour ;  but  lie  added^  that  it  was 
the  very  idolatry  and  superstition  of  the  things  and  that  it  is 
the  system  altogether  he  condemns.** ' 

*  **  1  am  at  a  loss  for  his  meaning,  Angela.  If  hy  '  system*' 
he  means  gratitude^  and  would  preSr  seeing  our  poor  in  open 
arms  against  those  exemplary  men  who  dedicate  their  lives  to 
their  service,  and  we  who  strive  to  imitate  their  example,  I' 
cannot  admire  his  code  of  morality,  however  orthodox  it  may 
sound  in  Protestant  ears.** 

"  Well,  here  he  comes :  now  for  the  storm !  Nay,  do  not 
compress  your  lips  and  look  so  very  unbending,  dearest  Jose- 
phine.'* And  Lady  Angela  glided  away,  throwing  herself  list- 
lessly on  an  ottoman  nearer  her  mT)ther,  apparently  giving  her 
whole  attention  to  the,  progress  of  the  crochet-net,  though 
in  reality  devouring  every  syllable  which  passed  between  her 
father  and  cousin. 

''Josephine!'*  exclaimed  the  Earl  sternly,  as  he  leant 
against  the  mantel-piece  near  which  his  niece  was  seated,  ''  I 
am  informed  by  my  friend  Mr.  Melford  that  our  very  imper- 
fect success  in  the  ■  ■  M^ws  school  is  to  be  attributed  to 
you :  the  children  have,  been  either  altogether  withdrawn,  or 
only  allowed  to  remain  whilst  it  suited  the  temporal  conve- 
nience of  their  parents.  There  are  the  Toomeys,  for  instance : 
the  womian.  promised,  if  we  paid  her  score  at  the  huckster's 
and  allowed  her  coals  for  the  winter,  we  should  bring  up  the 
children  our  own  way,  and  that  she  herself  would  receive  in- 
structions from  one  of  the  City  missionaries ;  and  now  she  has 
the  effrontery  to  take  the  children  from  the  school,  because 
*  the  eldest  is  near  seven,  and  it  is  time  she  was  taught  her 
duty  to  God*  'Nor  is  this  all :  when  the  missionary  (who,  by 
the  t3y,  is  a  countryman  of  her  own)  called  as  usual  to  expound 
the  Scriptures,  she  told  him  (I  use  her  own  words)  •  to  hold 
his  jaw,  for  she  meant'  to  lead  a  new  life,  and  not  play,  the 
hypocrite  any  longer;  that  she  was  sick  of  hearing  God's 
blessed  Word  mouthed  like  an  old  ballad;  that  it  ought  to  be 
taught  by  priests  and  holy  men,  not  by  such  as  him  !*  Her 
good  visitor  tried  to  remonstrate,  when  she  flew  into  a  tower- 
ing passion,  asked  him  how  long  it  was  since  he  cast  his  skin ; 
said  she  knew  his  people,  and  that  there  was  not  a  Protestant 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  hovel  where  he  was  born.  Now 
what  do  you  say  to  this  ?" 

"  That  the  City  missionary  was  rightly  served,'  and  that  you 
are  yourselves -to  blame  for  poor  Peggy's  hypocrisy.  Did  you 
ever  bear  an  instance,  of  our  holding,  out  bribes  to  induce  the 
attendance  of  Protestant  children  at  our  schools? — and  we 
often  do  violence  to  our  own  feelings,  by  allowing  the  neces- 
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sities  of  converts  to  remain  unrelieved,  lest  tlie  prospect  of 
gain  should  induce  them  to  sacrifice  the  integrity  of  their  con- 
45ciences,  thereby  disgracing  the  religion  they  profess,  and  de- 
stroying their  immortal  souls." 

**  You  speak  strongly,  Josephine,  and  with  apparent  can- 
dour; but  why  then,  may  I  inquire,  is  every  art  employed  to 
inveigle  the  children  into  a  Popish  school,  which,  it  seems, 
those  more  zealous  than  prudent,  and  more  designing  than 

either,  have  thought  proper  to  establish  in Buildings  ? 

ITow,  whoever  may  be  the  instigators  of  these  unjustifiable 
measures,  I  am  informed  you,  Miss  Bradshawe,  my  own  sis- 
ter's child,  are  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  agents  in  carrying 
them  into  effect." 

"  To  what  unjustifiable  measures  do  you  allude  ?     What 
unscrupulous  agents  do  you  niean.  Lord  Lindore  ?'*  inquired 
Josephine  calmly,  though  her  usually  pale  countenance  was 
illumined  with  a  passing  flush.     "  I  was  not  aware  St,  Agnes** 
School  contained' any  children  but  those  not  .only  born  of* 
Catholic  parents,  but  baptised  in  that  religion*** 

"  Even  were  it  so,  Josephine,"  answered  the  Earl,  "  what 
right  have  you,  or.  the  parents  of  those  benighted  cliildren,  to 
insist  on  their  attending  a  Catholic  school,  when  a  good  tem- 
poral education  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity are  offered  ?" 

'^  To  say.  nothing  of  your  tender  care  of  their  bodies,  with- 
out which,  I  much  fear,  your  Protestant  Christianity  would 
never  be  tolerated,' — may  I  inquire,  my  dear  uncle,  what  is 
your  ultimate   intention  with  regard  to   the   education   of* 
Cyril?" 

''To  send  him  to  Oxford,  of  course,"  answered  Lord  Lin- 
dore, somewhat  surprised  at  a  question  so  apparently  foreign 
to  the  purpose ;  '*  and  for  the  present  to  leave  him  where 
lie  is." 

"And  suppose  Cyril^  instead'of  pursuing  his  studies  with 
Mr.  Latimer,  should  insist  on  going  to  St.  Edmund's  College^ 
what  would  you  say  ?" 

^  "What!  at  his  age?"  interrupted  Lady  Lindore;  "the 
thing  is  quite  ridiculous.  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  child  hav- 
ing an  opinion  as  to  where  he  should  receive  hia  education  ?" 

"  Cyril  is  nearly  twelve,"  answered  Josephine  gravely, 
"  and  has  surely  as  much  free  will  as.  our  poor  Catholic  chil- 
dren ;  therefore,  if  he  wished  it,  I  see  no  objection  to  his 
studying  at  St.  Edmund's." 

"  What!  allow  my  only  son,  the  heir  of  my  name,  to  be- 
come the  dupe  of  Jesuitical  intrigue  and  priestly  domination  ? 
Josephine,  you  are  decidedly  deranged,"  exclaimed  Lord  Lin- 
dore* 
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"  But  suppose  Cyril  insists ;  you  would  never  use  forcp  : 
and  he  told  Angela  he  thought  he  would  become  a  Cathoiife, 
and  marry  me,"  Notwithstanding  the  tone  of  ridicule  wip 
which  this  speech  was  terminated,  the  countenance  of  Lofd 
Lindore  became  perfectly  livid. 

"  Rather,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  concentrated  passion,  "  would 
I  see  Cyril  dead  at  my  feet,  rather  would  I  welcome  my 
scoundrel  cousin  as  my  heir,  than  see  my  boy  so  lost,  so 
degraded,  as  — — ** 

"  As  I  am.  Lord  Lindore.  *  I  thank  you,"  answered  Jo- 
sephine haughtily.  "Nay,  listen  but  one  moment.  Do  you 
think,  though  starving,  despised,  and  loaded  with  the  cares  of 
life,  the  poor  Catholic  values  the  salvation  of  his  ojB&pring  less 
than  you  do,  high-born  and  wealthy  though  you  be  ?  Do  y6u 
think,  hiowing,  as  we  do,  that  for  the  apostate  there  is  no 

feace  in  this  world  and  eternal  torments  in  the  next,  that  the 
rish  peasant  would  entail  this  curse  on  his  offspring  ?  or  has 
it  never  struck  you,  that  the  prospect  of  future  happiness  be- 
comes doubly  dear  by  its  contrast  with  present  misery  ?  that 
when  pining  vritb  himger,  shivering  from  cold,  and  bent  by 
sickness,  despair  must  and  would  seize  on  the  heart,  did  not 
that  religion  you  so  strive  to  overthrow  teach  that,  by  sharing 
the  sufferings  of  Him  alone  whose  path  was  a  path  of  sorrow, 
we  may  hope  to  share  his  glory  ?"  The  eyes  of  Josephine 
filled  with  tears,  her  face  glowed  with  emotion,  and  there  was 
a  lofty  fervour  in  her  tone  which  was  not  without  its  effect  on 
her  uncle.  Passionately  fond  of  his  niece,  the  Earl's  bitterest 
trial  in  life  had  been  what  he  regarded  as  her  senseless  apostacy ; 
more  especiallv  as,  by  becoming  a  Catholic,  the  orphan  and 
almost  portionless  Josephine  had  not  only  broken  off  a  splendid 
alliance,  but  had  torn  herself  from  one  to  whom  she  was  at- 
tached with  all  the  ardour  of  her  enthusiastic  nature.  Of  this 
sacrifice  her  aunt  and  cousin  were  ignorant ;  in  fact,  the  six 
years'  difference  in  age  between  Angela  and  herself  had  then 
precluded  that  sort  of  confidence  in  which  young  ladies  so 
.  much  delight.  Somewhat  softened,  however,  by  her  appeal, 
Lord  Lindore  answered,  willing  to  change  the  subject, 

"  At  any  rate,  there  is  little  doubt  your  Catholicity  has 
answered  one  purpose,  that  of  estranging  you  from  your  early 
friends ;  and  I  cannot  say  it  has  improved  the  taste  of,  the 
once  refined  and  fastidious  Josephine  Bradshawe." 

'*  Nay,  papa,"  exclaimed  Lady  Angela,  breaking  silence 
for  the  first  time,  "Josephine  does  not  really  like  being  so 
much  amongst  these  people,  and  she  does  not  teach  in  the 
schools  at  all ;  so  I  think  Mr.  Melford  has  not  quite  stuck  to 
truth.'* 
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,  "  Your  cousin  condescends  to  exert  a  moral  influence  over 
,lie  masses  of  deluded  individuals  with  whom  she  thinks  proper 

Sto  a$sociate;  and  this,  aided  by  the  altar-denunciations  of  the 

[jesjuit  priests,  must  produce  their  full  effect  on  an  ignoraht 
and  superstitious  people." 

J        "All  priests  are  not  Jesuits,  Lord  Lindote,"  said  Josephine, 

*  laughing  outright ;  "  and  your  altar-denunciations  are  a  mere 
fable ;  of  course  we  do  not  allow  our  children  to  be  brought 
up  in  error  if  we  can  prevent  it,  upon  the  same  principle  as  we 

^  diould  restrain  them  from  plunging  their  little  hands  into  a 
flaming  furnace,  even  though  attracted  by  the  brilliancy  of  the 

t  blaze.    Suppose  we  should  imbibe  your  taste  for  proselytising, 

-^^nd  employ  bribes,  threats,  and  so  forth,  to.  fill  our  schools 

J  with  your  young  reformers.     Exeter  Hall  would  then  ring 

;  indeed,  and  the  City  missionaries  would  find  matter  for  their 

.  circulars  for  twelve  months  to  come." 

"  But  you  6vade  my  question,  Josephine,"  said  her  cousin. 
*/  It  is  not  possible  that  you,  whom  we  considered  so  very  ex- 

.  elusive  in  your  associates,  should  really  like  to  be  continually 
with  such  people." 

"  It  is  not  so  painful,  Angela ;  nor  are  they  what  you  seem 

.  to  imagine.  Poverty  and  vice  do  not  always  go  hand  in  hand ; 
there  is  much  good  amongst  them;  in  &ct,   considering  the 

!,  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  their  comparative  free- 
dom from  gross  immorality  surprises  me ;  and   added  to  this, 

.    they  are  grateful  and  affectionate.   In  truth,  thei  r  vices  are  those 

t   of  circumstances ;  their  virtues  the  offspring  of  religion  ;  and  I 

,    assure  you  the  latter  predominate." 

"Why,  Josephine,  how  can  circumstances  make  them 
wicked  ?"  listlessly  inquired  Lady  Lindore,  w  ho  was  heartily 

-  tired  of  the  discussion. 

"  My  dear  aunt,  do  but  imagine  your  y  oung  and  joyous 
Angela  plunged  without  protector  into  the  society  of  the  idle, 
dfunken,  and  dissolute ;  obliged  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  in  one 
small  room,  with  all  ages  and  sexes ;  the  ro  om  dirty,  ill-fur- 

•  nished,  or  rather  not  furnished  at  all ;  wit  h  no  beds,  save  a 
little  straw  or  a  few  filthy  rags  on  the  floor ;  — do  you  suppose 
she  would  pass  through  such  an  ordeal  as    pure-minded  and 

, '  innocent  as  she  now  is."    " 

**  But  why  do  they  live  in  such  places  ?"  inquired  Lady 
Angela  naively. 

"  They  have  no  choice,"  answered  Josephine.  "  They  are 
.  poor>  and  burdened  with  large  families,  and  of  course  are 
,  ♦obliged  to  locate  together  in  the  lowest  and  most  unhealthy 
..  neighbourhoods,  where  the  houses  are  so  dilapidated  and  old 
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as  to  defy  any  attempt  at  cleaDliness ;   added  to  wliich^  the 
want  of  water  is  to  the  poor  a  serious  evil." 

"  The  want  of  water !"  exclaimed  Lady  Lindore,  to  whom 
the  scarcity  of  such  an  article  appeared  an  impossibility. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  aunt,"  answered  Josephine :  "  there  are 
many  neighbourhoods,  inhabited  by  hundreds  of  these  poor 
creatures,  where  every  drop  of  this  precious  element  has  to  be 
brought  from  a  great  distance ;  and  can  you  wonder  that  both 
parents  and  children  remain  from  week  to  week  unwashed^ 
when  the  mother,  after  a  day  of  severe  toil,  has  to  seek  from 
afar  the  means  of  cleanliness  f* 

"  And  I  suppose  Josephine  has  some  wise  plan  to  remedy 
all  these  evils,"  said  her  uncle  sarcastically. 

"  The  remedy  were  easy,  had  we  but  the  means.  We  could 
erect  neat,  clean,  healthy  buildings,  well  drained  and  ventilated 
(not  alms-houses,  from  this  the  national  pride  would  revolt), 
where,  for  half  the  sum  they  now  pay,  a  family  could  be  lodged 
with  proper  attention  to  the  proprieties  and  decencies  of  life  j 
as  none  would  be  admitted  but  those  of  good  character,  the 
virtuous  would  no  longer  be  exposed  to  the  contamination 
inseparable  from  bad  example,  whilst  the  wicked  would  have 
fewer  opportunities  of  gratifying  their  evil  passions." 

"  In  other  words,  you  would  erect  fortresses  of  Popery  in 
the  very  heart  of  London,"  said  her  uncle  angrily ;  "  really^ 
Josephine,  I  believe  you  to  be  a  Jesuit  in  disguise." 

"  "Why,  my  dear  uncle,  have  you  been  studying  Eugene 
Sue  ?"  answered  Miss  Bradshawe,  playfully.  "  But  it  is  ppst 
midnight,  and  Angela's  eyes  have  been  closing  this  last  half- 
lour.'^ 

"  You  do  not  decidedly  leave  us  to-morrow ;  vvhy  not  stay 
for  a  week  or  two  ?"  inquired  Angela,  turning  wistfully  towards 
her  father.     Josephine  looked  dissent. 

"  Your  cousin  would  but  be  unhappy  here,"  exclaimed  the 
Earl,  with  great  pique  in  his  manner ;  "  she  has  entirely  for- 
gotten what  she  was  once  pleased  to  term  her  happy  hours." 

Miss  Bradshawe  could  nave  reminded  Lord  Lindore  of  how 
those  ** happy  hours" had  been  terminated;  of  the  way  in  which 
she  had  been  expelled  her  childhood's  home,  and  in  the  zenith 
of  youth,  the  very  may-day  of  youth,  consigned  to  the  cheer- 
less abode  and  uncongenial,  guardianship  of  Mrs.  Selby,  merely 
for  following  the  dictates  of  her  conscience :  and  to  this  she 
might  have  added,  that  the  measure,  harsh  as  it  then  appeared^ 
had  been  her  soul's  best  boon ;  that  through  its  means  those 
Yivid  imaginations,  those  keen  and  deep  affections,  which  other- 
wise would  have  proved  her  life's  temptation,  were  now  directed 
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to  their  proper  sourcei  rendering  her  an  independent  being, 
with  power  to  control  her  feelings,  though  not  without  power 
to  feel.  She  was  silent ;  and  Angela,  intent  on  attaining  her 
object,  eagerly  repeated,  "  Josephine  will  have  '  happy  hours' 
here  once  more  ;  you  positively  must  not  go,  dear  cousin,  for 
an  old  friend  of  yours  desires  to  renew  his  acquaintance.'* 

*'  Whom  do  you  mean?"  inquired  Josephine,  rather  absently, 
whilst  Lord  Lindore  gazed  uneasily  towards  his  daughter. 

"  Why  the  other  evening,  at  Mrs.  Melford's,  I  was  dancing 
with  Lord  Norville,  and  he  began  talking  of  you.  He  asked 
how  it  was  he  never  met  with  you  any  where ;  told  me  yon 
had  been  great  friends  when  I  was  a  little  girl;  and  finally  ex- 
,  pressed  a  wish  to  meet  you  once  more,  if  only  to  see  if  you 
.  are  altered.  But  Josephine,,  are  you  tired  ?  how  very  strange 
you  look !" 

The  conclusion  of  his  daughter's  speech  caused  Lord  Lin- 
dore to  turn  hastily  towards  his  niece.  A  change  had  indeed 
Sassed  over  Josephine :  her  complexion,  naturally  transparent^ 
ad  assumed  the  whiteness  of  marble,  whilst  her  lofty  brow 
and  regular  features  seemed  to  have  borrowed  its  rigidity ;  the 
only  signs  of  animation  were  in  her  dark-blue  eves,  now  al- 
most black  from  the  intensity  of  her  feelings.  She  had  risen 
from  her  seat,  and  her  slight  childlike  figure  was  drawn  to  its 
full  height ;  yet  whatever  had  thus  moved,  there  were  no  signs. 
of  woman's  weakness  in  the  firmly  compressed  lips,  and  her 
voice  had  not  one  tremulous  tone  as  she  calmly  answered,  *'  I 
am  not  tired,  Angela." 

"  Then  what  is  the  matter,  or  rather  what  was  ?  for  you 
now  look  yourself  again." 

"  It  was  your  excited  imagination,  Angela,  and  the  reflec- 
tion of  that  large  chandelier  under  which  Josephine  was  stand- 
ing," said  the  Earl  kindly  ;  yet  there  was  a  something  in  his 
manner  as  if  he  did  not  quite  credit  his  own  words. 

**  Perhaps  so,"  answered  his  daughter  gaily.  **  But  posi- 
tively she  must  see  Edgar ;  you  know  you  will  be  friends  again 
after  our  marriage." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  it  will  ever  take  place,  Angela  ?** 
inquired  her  father,  in  a  tone  which  made  Lady  Lindore  drop 
her  crochet-needle,  and  hurriedly  exclaim, 

"  What  can  prevent  it,  pray  ?  Did  you  not  give  your  con- 
sent ?    Is  it  not  a  match  that " 

'*  Well,  I  am  no  judge  of  a  young  lady's  heart,  if  she  really 
possesses  such  an  article,'*  answered  the  Earl ;  "  but  I  sin- 
cerely hope  you  have  not  talked  Angela  into  accepting  Nor- 
ville ;  for  to  my  poor  judgment  she  seems  very  much  inclined 
to  give  him  .a.  rival  in  Charles.  Howard." 
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"  I  trust  no  daughter  of  <nine  would  think  of  throwing 
herself  away  on  a  second  son,"  jsaid  Lady  Lindore  haughtily  ( 
though  the  tell-tale  blush  on  Lady  Angela's  cheek  caused  he^ 
father  to  exclaim,  ^ 

"  Well,  my  girl,  if  you  should  change  your  mind,  I'll  eu^ 
gage  for  Norville,  and  not  be  quite  so  severe  as  your  moth^c 
on  younger  sons  either.  Now,  good  night  to  you  both,  God 
bless  you,  Josephine."  So  saying,  he  kissed  his  daughter's  fore- 
head ;  and  laying  his  hand  for  a  moment  on  Miss  Bradsbawe's 
head,  closed  the  door  after  them,  muttering  as  he  did  so  some* 
thing  about  the  folly  of  match-making,  which  Lady  Lindore 
either  did  not  or  would  not  understand. 

The  cousins  ascended  the  stairs  in  silence,  and  paused  for 
a  moment  in  Angela's  boudoir,  which  communicated  with  both 
their  apartments.  When  about  to  separate  for  the  night,  Jo* 
sephine  took  her  cousin's  hand,  and  in  a  tone  the  composure 
of  which  almost  amounted  to  solemnity,  exclaimed,  "  Angela, 
do  you  really  love  Lord  Norville  ?" 

"  T  suppose  I  do,  Josephine,"  answered  the  girl,  too  taken 
aback  to  dissemble  ;  *•'  at  any  rate,  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  marry  him,  for  mamma  says  1  shall  never  get  so  good  a 
match." 

On  entering  her  room,  Josephine  closed  the  door,  and, 
throwing  herself  into  an  easy  chair,  appeared  for  a  few  mo* 
ments  to  struggle  with  some  violent  internal  emotion.  Her 
hands  were  clasped,  her  colour  heightened,  and  her  whd^ 
frame  shook ;  still  there  were  no  tears,  and  no  yielding  to  her 
feelings,  and  in  a  few  moments  all  was  calm.  Taking  from 
her  bosom  a  little  crucifix,  she  kissed  it  fervently,  and  grasping 
it  firmly  between  her  clasped  hands,  threw  herself  on  her  knees. 
Then  the  tears  flowed ;  but  they  were  sweet,  calm,  and  sooth<- 
ing,  such  as  a  little  child  would  pour  into  the  bosom  of  an  affec- 
tionate parent.  In  a  short  time  she  arose;  her  temptation^ 
whatever  its  nature,  was  passed,  and  Josephine  Bradshawe  was 
at  rest. 


THE  GOLD-FIELDS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

Plutarch  somewhere  tells  an  anecdote  of  a  certain  king^i^ 
whose  dominions  large  quantities  of  gold  had  been  discpverj^f^^ 
The  result  was  much  as  we  have  experienced  in  our  own  i\i^^% 
the  rustic  left  his  plough,  the  sailor  his  ship,  the  merchant  bij? 
counting*hoiise,  and  ran  off  to  the  diggings.    Un£:»'iunat^ 
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Ae  king  was  no  wiser  than  his  subjects;  and  instead  of  re- 
straining theii*  ardour,  he  encouraged  it.  The  consequence 
was  a  natural  one :  the  earth  being  left  untilled,  a  famine  en-r 
sued.  Still  the  king  himself  had  plenty  to  eat,  and  continued 
tb  keep  his  people  in  the  mines ;  till  the  queen,  more  prudent 
tlian  he,  hit  upon  the  following  argumenium  ad  ventrem.  She 
privately  had  a  number  of  puddings  and  pies,  loayes  and  jfruits, 
•:— "  dummies"  of  course — made  of  solid  gold ;  and  so  when  the 
king  returned  from  hunting  with  the  appetite  of  a  Hercule3, 
she  ordered  his  metallic  dinner  to  be  served  with  all  splendour 
and  ceremony.  To  the  expostulations  of  the  king  she  quietly 
replied,  tliat  really  the  only  article  then  to  be  procured  was 
gold ;  as  for  com,  or  meat,  or  any  other  necessary  of  life,  they 
had  simply  vanished  from  the  land ;  and  that,  if  he  expected 
to  recover  them,  he  must  release  his  subjects  from  working  day 
and  night  at  the  gold-mines. 

There  is  a  pleasant  satire  in  this  little  story,  which  is  by  no 
means  inapplicable  to  these  days  of  speculation  in  gold-quartz 
companies,  and  to  the  present  passion  for  exchanging  the  plough 
for  the  miner's  pickaxe.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give 
some  brief  account  of  the  sources  from  which  the  ancients  de- 
rived their  supplies  of  gold.  For  this  purpose  we  present  our 
readers  with  some  extracts  from  the  careful  and  generally  trust- 
worthy writings  of  the  Greek  geographer  Strabo,  who  flourished 
in  the  Augustan  age.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  gold-fields 
of  >vhich  he  gives  such  startling  accounts  have  long  ceased  to 
yield  the  precious  metal  in  any  remunerative  quantity.  The 
possibility,  therefore,  of  even  Australian  and  Califomian  gold- 
districts  being  drained  within  no  very  remote  period,  may 
well  be  entertained  by  those  who  are  disposed  to  believe  in 
their  unfeiling  resources. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  in  point  of  distribution  over 
the  face  of  the  globe,  gold  is  one  of  the  commonest  metals, 
just  as  tin  is  one  of  the  rarest.  It  is  the  occurrence  of  the  one 
in  small  pieces,  and  the  other  in  vast  deposits,  that  constitutes 
their  relative  value  (independently  of  their  intrinsic  beauty  or 
extensive  application).  Wherever  gold  does  occur,  it  is  invari- 
ably pure ;  that  is,  not,  as  in  other  metals,  in  the  form  of  oxides 
or  sulphates,  but  in  virgin  grains  of  greater  or  less  size,  and 
more  or  less  in  combination  with  the  hard  sparJike  mineral 
known  as  quartz.  In  very  many  instances,  as  the  quartz  rocks 
containing  gold  become  weather-worn,  particles  are  detached, 
and  carried  down  by  mountain-torrents.  It  was  from  the  beds 
of  rivers,  or  fluviatile  deposits,  that  all  the  gold  of  the  andentsr, 
or  very  nearly  so,  was  obtained.  Strabo  distinctly  says,  th^ 
the  enormous  riches  of  Croesus  king  of  Lydia  wete  derived 
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from  the  bed  of  the  river  PactoluSi  by  which  it  had  been  carried 
down  from  Mount  Tmolas ;  adding,  *'  but  now  the  gold-dust  is 
exhausted."*  It  is  evident  that  the  gold  collected  in  river-beds 
must  be  the  accumulation  of  thousands  of  years ;  and  that  when 
it  has  been  once  picked  out,  no  second  or  growing  supply  can 
be  looked  for  for  ages  to  come.  Thus  only  can  we  account 
for  the  total  absence  of  gold  (except,  indeed,  in  very  minute 
quantities  in  certain  copper  ores)  from  our  native  soil.  Both 
otrabof  and  Tacitus;]:  assert  its  existence  in  our  country ;  and 
this,  though  denied  indeed  by  Cicero,§  is  strongly  confirmed  by 
the  massive  torques  of  pure  gold,  of  which  so  many  have  be^n 
dug  up  in  our  own  times,  the  work  doubtless  of  the  ancient 
Celts,  who  must  have  collected  the  metal  from  the  beds  of 
mountain  torrents. 

In  a  curious  work  of  the  seventeenth  century  (neither  the 
title  nor  the  exact  date  of  which  can  we  give  from  memory), 
the  author,  an  iron-master  of  the  name  of  Dud  DucHey,  the 
first  who  substituted  coal  for  charcoal  in  the  smelting  of  iron 
ore,  asserts  that  he  had  himself  seen  pieces  of  gold  discovered 
in  Scotland  of  no  contemptible  size.  We  are  not  aware  that 
stream-gold  is  now  found  m  any  part  of  Great  Britain. 

In  his  account  of  ancient  Gaul,  speaking  of  the  province 
of  Aquitania,  Strabo  says:||  '^Here  are  the  most  important 
gold-works  that  exist ;  for  in  trenches  dug  only  to  a  little  depth 
are  found  flat  masses  of  gold  large  enough  to  .fill  the  hand, 
sometimes  requiring  but  little  refining.  The  rest  is  in  dust 
and  in  clods"  {ue.  imbedded  in  a  stone  matrix),"  which  also  need 
but  little  working"  {i.e.  purifying).  This  gold  appears  to  have 
been  washed  down  from  the  Pyrenees.     Of  Spain  the  geo- 

Sapher  writes^J  as  follows;  and  we  are  tempted  to  quote 
e  passage  at  some  length,  as  being  a  locus  ctassicua  on  the 
metallurgy  of  the  ancients:  "Neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor 
copper,  nor  iron,  in  any  part  of  the  world  is  so  abundant,  or  so 
good  [as  in  the  region  of  Turditania],  The  gold  is  not  only 
obtained  from  mines,  but  is  brought  down  by  streams.  The 
rivers  and  the  mountain  torrents  carry  with  them  the  gold-sand, 
which  is  often  deposited  also  in  dry  places.  There,  however, 
it  is^  less  easily  seen,  whereas  in. ground  washed  by  water  the 
particles  of  gold  glitter;  wherefore,  by  carrying  water  to  the 
dry  diggings  and  dashing  it  on  the  soil,  they  cause  the  gold- 
dust  to  shine.  Moreover,  by  digging  pits  and  devising  other 
means,  they  pick  out  the  gold  after  washing  the  sand ;  and  at 

•  Strabo,  book  xui.  chap.  4.     The  Tagus  and  the  Hermus  were  celebrated 
Jdio  for  their  gold.dut 

.  t  BMk  iy.  chap.  6.        .  J  AgricolA,  ^ap.  12.  §  Epist.  ad  Fam.  fil  7* 

0  Book  iv.  chap.  .3.  ^  Book  UL  chap.  2. 
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'.  present  there  are  more  gold^washings^  as  they  are  called,  than 
^gold-diggings.  They  affirm  that  among  the  gold-dust  lumps, 
are  sometimes  found  of  half  a  pound  in  weight,  requiring  yery 
little  purifyipg.  They  even  assert  that,  on  breaking  open> 
.  stones,  smdil  clods  are  found  resembling  nipples.  From  th& 
gold,  on  being  refined  and  purified  with  a  certain  aluminous^ 
earth,  the  dross  remaining  is  electrum;  and  this  being  again 
melted  down,  composed  as  it  is  of  a  mixture  of  silver  and  gold, 
the  silver  is  burned  away,  and  the  gold  forms  the  residuum.*^ 
For  the  stuflF  is  easily  fusible  and  separable ;  for  which  reason 
.the  gold  is  melted  in  preference  by  afire  of  chaff,  for  the  flame- 
bein^;  feeble,  can  be  regulated  to  suit  that  which  easily  yields 
and  liquefies ;  but  the  charcoal  wastes  a  good  deal,  over-melt- 
Mig  it  by  its  violence,  and  taking  away  somewhat  from  it.  The 
znetal  is  swept  down  by  the  torrents,  and  washed  out  on  the- 
spot  in  wooden  bowels;  or. the  soil  is  dug  from  a  pit,  and  un- 
.dergoes  the  same  process.  They  make  the  chimneys  of  the 
silver  furnaces  very  high,  so  that  the  vapour  from  the  ore 
may  be  carried  off  aloft,  for  it  is  oppressive  and  deadly.f 
Some  of  the  copper-mines  are  called  gold- works  {xpvaela).^ 
whence  it  is  conjectured  that  gold  was  formerly  extracted 
from  them." 

.Omitting  a  long  and  rather  obscure  account  of  silver- 
smelting,  quoted  by  Strabo  from  Posidonius,  in  which  the 
tin  of  the  Cassiterides  is  mentioned,  we  may  give  Strabo's. de- 
scription, on  the  authority  of  Poly  bins,  of  the  silver-mines  in. 
the  neighbourhood  of  Carthago  Nova.  *  *  They  are  distant  &om 
the  city  about  two  miles,  enclosing  a  circuit  of  forty  miles^ 
wherein  40,000  workmen  reside,  contributing  every  day  to- 
the  Boman  people  25,000  drachmas.;]!  I  omit  the  general 
description  of  the  silver-works,  as  being  too  long;  but  the 
silver-ore  brought  down  by  the  rivers  is  said  to  be  crushedj^. 
and  sifted  through  sieves  into  water.  The  sediment  is  again 
stamped;  and  after  passing  again  through  the  sieve,  is  pounded 
fine,  while  the  water  is  being  poured  away.  The  fifth  sedi- 
ment being  smelted,  produces  the  silver  pure,  the  lead  being 
purged  away.     The  silver  mines  exist  to  this  day,  but  no 

^  This  pasfsge  is  snrdy  deserving  of  attention.  For  a  scientific  explanation 
ovr  readers  most  refer  to  Uiose  more  learned  in  metallurgy  than  ourselves.  The 
mixed  metal  electrum  is  mentioned  by  Sophoclesi  Antig,  1038,  as  coming  from 
Sardis. 

t  This  also  is  a  cnrions  remark.  It  appears  to  refer  to  the  extraction  of 
•liver  from  lead-ore  {galena).  It  may  be  observed,  that  ApoUonius  Rhodius> 
(lib.  ii.  1002)  speaks  of  iron-foundries  in  terms  reminding  us  of  the  smoky  region 
of  Wolverhampton. 

t  A  drachma  is  about  equal  to  a  franc  The  above  account  appears  to  be- 
exaggerated. 
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longer  as  public  property,  either  here  or  elsewhere ;  they  have 
become  private  possessions,  Most  of  the  gold-mines,  however, 
belong  to  the  state.  In  two  or  three  places  there  is  a  private 
lead-mine  ;  and  here  also  there  is  a  small  admixture  of  silver 
in  the  ore,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  repay  the  cost  of 
extraction." 

One  more  passage  may  be  quoted  from  the  same  author,* 
respecting  the  gold  obtained  in  the  None  Alps:  "  Polybius 
says  that  a  gold-district  has  been  discovered,  so  productive  tbftt 
by  merely  scrltping  away  the  soil  for  only  two  feet,  gold  may 
at  once  be  obtained  by  the  spade.  The  diggings  do  not  ga 
deeper  than  fifteen  feet.  Some  of  the  gold  is  found  pure  on 
the  spot,  in  pieces  as  large  as  a  bean  or  a  lupine-seed,  an  eighth 
part  only  being  waste ;  while  some  requires  more  refining,  but 
is  still  very  profitable.  As  the  Italians  worked  together  with 
the  foreigners,  in  two  months  the  price  of  gold  was  reduced 
by  one-third  over  all  Italy.  The  people  of  Turin,  perceiving 
this,  took  the  monopoly  on  themselves,  ejecting  those  who  had 
come  to  join  in  the  works.  Now,  however,  all  the  gold-mines 
^re  under  the  control  of  the  Romans.  Here  also,  as  in  Spain, 
the  rivers  bring  down  gold-dust,  besides  that  obtained  by  dig- 
ging, but  not  in  equal  quantity." 

A  clause  in  this  last  passage  suggests  one  or  two  reflections. 
The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  north  of  Italy,  we  are  told,  im- 
mediately reduced  the  price  of  bullion  by  one-third  over  all 
Italy*  Will  the  immense  resources  of  California  and  Aus- 
tralia ever, — and  if  so,  when, — affect  the  currency  of  the 
British  dominions  ?  Will  a  sovereign  ever  sink  to  the  value 
of  a  shilling  ?  Still  more,  will  the  two  coins  change  places  in 
relative  value  ?  Strange  indeed  would  it  be,  to  receive  nine- 
teen sovereigns  odd  in  change  for  our  shilling!  No  such 
dreams  need  be  entertained.  There  are  yet  immense  countries 
which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  gold  currency  at  all : 
France  as  yet  uses  comparatively  little  gold  coin ;  Spain  and 
Portugal  by  no  means  abound  with  it ;  America  is  almost  de- 
void of  a  gold  coinage,f  and  uses  either  notes  or  dollars  in  her 
mercantile  transactions ;  Australia  has  to  rely  on  such  supply 
of  English  sovereigns  as  can  be  retained  there  in  precarious 
circulation.  It  will  take  countless  years  before  as  much  gold 
can  be  obtained  as  silver  exists  in  the  world ;  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  which,  according  to  Humboldt's  estimate,  would 
form  a  solid  globe  of  eighty  feet  in  diameter. 

*  Strabo,  book  iv.  chap.  6. 

t  So,  at  least,  we  are  informed  by  an  intelligent  American  mercbant,  who 
lately  shewed  us  some  noble  gold  coins  struck  from  the  proceeds  of  Califoraian 
mines. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  SAINTS'  LIVEa 
ST.  TERESA'S  LIFE  OF  HERSELF.  . 

'The  Life  of  St.  Teresa^  written  by  Herself;  and  translated  from 

the  Spanish  by  the  Rev.  John  Dalton.  Dolman. 
"What  is  the  use  of  such  a  book  as  this?  Is  it  not  inju- 
dicious to  translate  it  in  a  Protestant  country,  especially  with 
all  the  present  exasperation  against  us,  and  when  hundreds  of 
persons  will  lay  hold  of  it  as  a  proof  of  the  preposterous  non- 
sense and  dreaming  which  the  priests  pass  off  upon  the  laity 
for  pure  Christianity  ?  What  practical  good  can  it  do  to  the 
plain,  simple,  unpretending  Catholic  to  read  a  book  full  of 
mysticism,  and  utterly  incomprehensible  in  many  parts  to  any 
but  saints  and  learned  theologians  ?  There  is  nothing  here  for 
us  to  imitate.  We  cannot  understand  it,  much  less  copy  St. 
Teresa  in  our  own  domestic  and  religious  duties.  For  my 
part,  I  like  the  good  old-fashioned  corrected  Saints'  Lives ;  in 
which  all  that  will  shock  Protestants  and  puzzle  Catholics, 

,  and  that  does  not  tend  to  practical  edification,  is  carefully  ex- 
punged.    These  '  new  lights'  are  dangerous  things." 

We  trust  none  of  our  readers  will  conclude  the  perusal  of 
St.  Teresa's  life  with  remonstrances  such  as  these ;  but  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  notions  thus  uttered  are  occasionally 
felt,  more  or  less,  by  some  Catholics  who  have  a  right  to  every 
consideration,  and  whose  judgment  at  least  demands  respect. 
At  any  rate,  the  question  as  to  the  utility  of  the  study  of  the 
more  miraculous  lives  of  the  saints  is  one  well  deserving  of 
consideration,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  full  of  interest. 

In  offering,  at  the  same  time,  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Dalton 
for  his  most  acceptable  translation,  we  beg  not  to  be  imder- 
stood  as  advocating  any  thing  like  an  indiscriminate  translation 
of  Catholic  writings,  whether  Saints'  lives  or  otherwise.  At 
present,  however,  it  is  not  our  object  to  enter  upon  the  subject, 
though  we  cannot  but  believe  that  it  demands  very  serious 
consideration.  We  wish  merely  to  express  our  conviction,  that 
the  bare  fact  that  a  book  is  the  life  of  a  saint,  or  that  it  is  a 
good  book,  or  that  it  is  written  by  a  great  theologian  or  even 
by  a  saint,  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  introducing  it  in  the 
English  language  to  English  Catholic  readers  in  general.  As 
to  rrotestant  readers,  we  confess  we  do  not  think  their  cen- 
sures of  any  weight.     The  edification  of  Catholics  is  to  be  the 
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first  object  of  every  one  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  aid  in 
so  happy  a  work ;  and  if  we  are  to  consult  tne  prejudices  of 
unbelievers,  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  Catholic  religion  alto- 
gether. 

With  this  proviso,  then,  on  translations  in  general,  we  can- 
not but  believe  that  there  is  a  very  substantial  and  most  prac- 
tical benefit  to  be  gained  by  ordinary  Catholica  from  the  study 
of  such  supernatural  events  as  are  recorded  in  St.  Teresa's  life 
of  herself,  supposing  of  course  that  they  are  read  in  a  devout 
and  enlightened  spirit.  A  devout  spirit  will  preserve  us  from 
that  vain,  vulgar,  and  pernicious  frivolity,  which  would  reduce 
a  saint's  life  to  a  piece  of  newspaper  gossip,  or  a  fragment  of 
antiquarian  and  legendary  lore.  Tersons  who  take  up  these 
wonderful  histories  merely  to  while  away  an  idle  hour,  unim- 
pressed with  the  awfully  momentous  character  of  the  erentd 
they  record,  and  who  feel  no  more  veneration  for  a  saint  as 
such,  than  they  feel  for  their  respectable  and  exemplary  next- 
door  neighbour,  who  pays  his  debts  and  goes  to  Mass  on  Sim- 
days,  run  no  little  risk  of  injury  to  their  souls.  So  far  from 
being  lifted  up  by  such  reading  from  earth  to  heaven,  thev  will' 
be  led  to  degrade  spiritual  things  to  the  level  of  temporal,  and 
be  tempted  to  give  themselves  to  the  pleasures  and  business-' 
of  life  with  more  gusto  and  devotedness  than  before. 

An  enlightened  spirit  is  necessary  to  save  the  readers  of 
miraculous  lives  from  superstition,  from  incredulity^  and  from 
scrupulosity.  A  saint's  life  is  the  record  of  events  wholly^  ex- 
ceptional in  the  history  even  of  the  best  ordinary  Christians. 
Among  multitudes  of  devout  and  admirable  Catholics  there 
are  to  be  found  but  few  saints.  Some  very^  pious  and  amiable 
people  think  every  body  a  saint  who  hears  Mass  daily,  com- 
municates once  or  twice  a  week,  is  zealous  for  the  propagation 
of  religion,  and  in  manner  and  language  shews  signs  ofhabituar 
sincerity  and  earnestness.  Such  saints  as  these  are  happily 
by  no  means  rare ;  but  far  more  than  this  is  needed  to  make 
the  "  saint,"  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Undoubtedly, 
indeed,  many  and  many  a  saint,  worthy  of  canonisation, ,  or 
actually  canonised,  in  the  course  of  his  life  on  earth  appeared' 
to  his  companions  as  nothing  more  than  a  humble,  pious, 
zealous  Christian  of  the  usual  stamp.  Perhaps,  moreover, 
after  all,  there  has  really  been  nothing  extraordinary  in  Ms 
history,  except  the  vigour  of  his  faith,  the  ardour  of  his  love, 
and  the  completeness  of  his  self-mortification.  A  large  pro- 
portion, however,  of  the  saints  whose  lives  have  been  written, 
have  been  distinguished  from  their  fellow-Christians  by  pecu- 
liarities of  conduct,  or  by  being  made  the  subjects  of  mira- 
culous interpositions  entirely  beyond  the  experience  of  the 
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immense  majority  of  the  most  holy  persons.  And  it  is,  we 
think,  of  the  highest  importance,  that  in  studying  their  bio- 
graphies we  should  never  forget  this  their  exceptional  cha- 
racter. They  were,  if  we  may  so  say,  selected  by  Almighty 
God  not  only  as  objects  of  his  special  favour,  but  as  subjects 
for  extraordinary  manifestations  of  his  almighty  power,  and 
of  the  ever-living  and  manifold  vitality  of  the  cross  of  Christ 
as  the  source  and  instrument  of  man's  salvation.  They  have 
been  not  only  permitted,  but  authorised  and  inspired,  to  speak 
and  act  in  ways  which  in  the  ordinary  children  of  the  Church 
would  be  wholly  unjustifiable ;  they  have  received  superna-* 
tural  signs  of  the  Divine  Presence  which  it  would  be  madness 
for  Christians  in  general  to  look  for  in  their  own  cases  ;  their 
minds  have  been  gifted  with  spiritual  faculties  (so  to  say) 
more  or  less  superseding  the  common  means  for  acquiring 
the  knowledge  of  God  which  are  possessed  by  every  rege- 
nerated soul.  The  saint's  life  is  thus  a  different  thing  in 
kind  from  ours ;  and  if  we  meditate  on  it  without  a  distinct 
knowledge  of  this  diflference,  it  will  be  scarcely  possible  to 
escape  one  of  the  three  mischiefs  we  have  specified — supersti- 
tion, incredulity,  or  scrupulosity. 

We  shall  fell  into  superstition  by  expecting  something 
marvellous  to  occur  in  the  commonest  events  of  daily  life. 
We  shall  look  for  angels  or  devils  wherever  we  turn.  We 
shall  mistake  the  ordinary  illuminations  of  divine  grace  for 
something  bordering  on  positive  inspiration.  Every  story  we 
hear  that  is  in  the  slightest  degree  singular,  we  shall  unhesi-r 
tatingly  set  down  as  imquestionably  miraculous.  Objects  of 
devotion,  such  as  images,  pictures,  beads,  medals,  and  Agnus 
Dei*s,  we  shall  invest  with  powers  for  which  the  Church  has 
given  not  the  faintest  sanction ;  and  shall  forget  that  whatever 
the  Church  "  blesses,"  she  blesses  for  a  certain  definite  piir- 


Or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  difference  in  our  natural  charac- 
ters may  convert  saints'  lives  into  incitements  to  a  pernicious 
incredulity.  Perceiving  that  in  our  personal  experience  these 
marvels  which  we  read  of  never  occur,  we  set  down  the  whole 
thing  as  a  delusion  and  ignorant  superstition.  "Why,"  we 
may  say,  "  if  these  things  really  are  true,  why  do  we  never  see 
similar  W(mders  in  our  own  houses,  or  hear  of  them  in  the 
cases  of  our  personal  acquaintances?"  And  with  minds  con^ 
stituted  in  a  certain  way,  questions  of  this  nature  produce  a 
formidable  effect.  The  right  answer  alone  will  satisfy  them ; 
and  that  answer  is .  this,  that  the  supernatural  events  in  the 
lives  of  the  saints  are  professedly  and  by  their  very  nature 
so  rare  and  exceptional,  that  the  chances  are  ten  thousand  to 
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one  against  their  being  manifested  to  the  personal  cqgni^nc<? 
of  any  one  individual.     *We  niight  as  reasonably  refuse  to  be-, 
lieve  in  the  existence  of  comets,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,,, 
not  one  person  in  ten  thousand  in  the  whole  British  population, 
ever  beheld  one  with  his  own  bodily  eyes. 

Moreover,  there  are  peculiarities  in  the  composition  of 
most  biographies  of  saints  which  require  to  be  well  understood 
.  by  persons  of  critical  disposition,  if  they  would  read  them  with 
practical  profit.  Viewed  as  precise  and  chronological  Mve$.^ 
of  the  holy  persons  who  form  their  subjects,  they  are  fre-^ 
quently  constructed  on  a  plan  entirely  dissimilar  to  that  ot 
ordinary  modern  biographies.  Many  are  written  more  or  less' 
with  reference  to  the  canonisation  of  the  saint,  whether  pa^t 
or  coming;  many  are  the  works  of  persons  more  distinguished 
for  their  piety  than  for  their  literary  acumen ;  and  constantly, 
their  aim  is  to  present  a  general  picture  of  the  saint  they  de- 
scribe as  a  whole,  as  a  follower  of  Christ,  as  the  subject  ot 
divine  interposition,  and  as  a  model  to  be  in  some  sort  or  other 
imitated  by  all  Christians.  Hence  writers  frequently  set 
chronology  at  defiance.  A  saint  is  made  to  accomplish  works 
simply  impossible  from  the  fact  that  there  are  but  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  day,  and  that  even  saints  (except  when  miracu- 
lously supported,  which  is  not  pretended  in  the  instances  sup- 
posed) must  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  like  common  persons.  A 
man  is  described  as  uniting  unheard-of  fastings  and  other  aus- 
terities with  extraordinary  labours  and  fatigue  of  body  or  mind^ 
the  truth  being,  that  his  acts  at  different  periods  of  his  life  are 
thrown  together  by  the  biographer,  as  if  they  all  took  place 
contemporaneously,  and  as  if  what  he  did  once  or  occasionally, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  at  all  times.  Of  course,  if  an 
objector  pleases,  he  may  find  fault  with  this  mode  of  composi- 
tion ;  but  the  merits  of  ordinarv  saints'  lives  as  literary  achieve- 
ments we  are  not  now  discussmg.  The  fact  is  that  they  are 
such ;  and  our  aim  is  to  analyse  their  character,  in  order  to 
meet  the  specious  objections  of  those  who  would  judge  them 
by  a  standard  by  which  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  try  them. 

Still  further  also,  it  is  never  pretended  that  every  minute 
detail  of  these  histories,  whether  miraculous  in  nature  or 
otherwise,  is  undoubtedly  true.  Their  authors  are  just  as 
liable  to  make  mistakes  as  to  facts  as  any  other  writer  of 
biographies  who  is  equallv  competent  and  equally  sincere. 
No  doubt  many  of  the  stories  told  are  either  substantially  in- 
correct, or  do  not  really  justify  the  interpretation  which  their 
narrator  puts  upon  them.  All  that  is  pretended  is,  that  the 
lives  as  a  whole  are  true ;  that  they  give  a  true  idea  of  the  men 
or  women  whose  heroic  virtues  they  seek  to  perpetuate ;  ttfit 
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cVen  if  this  strange  event  was  purely  natural,  or  that  inexpli- 
caWe  marvel  is  entirely  fictitious,  yet  a  large  amount  of  what 
rfemains  undeniably  is  true;  that  the  holy  men  and  women 
e^ferl^  what  they  are  represented,  and  that  Almighty  God  did 
display  his  omnipotence  in  their  honour  on  certain  occasions. 
"Wbetner  this  or  that  particular  miracle  really  took  place,  is  a 
question  for  examination ;  but  in  fte  absence  of  any  such  exa- 
mination, the  value  of  the  lives  as  a  theme  for  devout  medita- 
tion is  no  more  destroyed  or  suspf  nded,  than  the  general  trust- 
worthiness of  the  best  secular  histories  is  rendered  nugatory 
by  the  confessed  fallibility  and  prepossessions  of  their  authors. 
*  Another  peril  run  by  the  unenlightened  reader  of  saints' 
lives  is  that  of  scrupulosity.    A  pious,  zealous,  and  self-distrust- 
ing mind  reads  of  the  astonishing  mortifications  of  the  saints, 
cff  their  burning  love  for  God,  of  their  untiring  labours  for  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  straightway,  smitten  with  a  sense  of  its 
own  shortcomings,  it  is  tempted  to  try  to  copy  the  peculiarities 
of  the  saints'  lives  in  modes  which  to  any  but  a  saint  would 
be  pernicious  and  preposterous.      There  is  no   end  to  the 
absurdities  which  may  be  perpetrated  by  a  person  who  imagines 
iJiat  a  saint's  life  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  model  for 
universal  imitation.     The  devout  soul  will  find  herself  so  ha- 
rassed with  the  importunities  of  her  morbid  conscience,  that 
she  will  scarcely  know  a  moment's  rest,  through  fear  lest  she 
Is  running  into  mortal  sin  and  resisting  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.     She  will  forget  that  the  rules  of  the  Church 
are  to  be  her  standard ;   and  that  her  duty  is  to  serve  God  in 
her  vocation,  whatever  that  is,  even  if  it  is  to  wear  purple  and 
gold,  and  sit  at  banquets,  and  receive  the  homage  of  admiring 
crowds.      Unless  we  have  a  firm  practical  hold  of  the  great 
truth,  that  we  are  to  serve  God  exactly  in  the  way  that  He 
pleases,  and  that  it  is  his  pleasure  to  be  served  in  a  thousand 
varying  modes  of  outward  service,  the  more  we  read  the  lives 
of  the  saints,  the  more  shall  we  pervert  that  service  of  God, 
which  is  perfect  freedom,  into  an  abject  and  wretched  slavery 
of  body  and  soul. 

"  After  all,  then,"  perhaps  the  reader  will  say,  "  why  read 
saints'  lives  at  all  ?  or  at  any  rate,  why  read  St.  Teresa's  life, 
or  that  of  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna  or  St.  Rose  of  Lima,  or 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  or  of  any  of  those  most  extraordinary 
'  beings,  whose  whole  existence  seems  to  have  been  a  reversal 
of  the  common  laws  of  humanity,  and  who  enjoyed  something 
like  a  special  divine  revelation  of  their  own  ?*' 

The  great  value,  we  think,  of  the  study  of  such  lives  con- 
sists in  the  vivid  and  irresistible  sense  of  the  reality  of  the 
Divine  Presence,  of  the  power  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 
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the  absolute  nothingness  of  this  life  and.  its  interests^  whieb 
these  wonderful  histories  work  upon  the  mind.     Living,  as  we 
ordinary  persons  are,  in  the  midst  of  a  visible  world,  where 
almost  every  thing  tends  to  weaken  faith  in  the  unseen,  and 
chill  the  heart's  love  for  what  is  eternal,  it  is  manifestly  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  counteract  thi3  pernicious  influence  by 
familiarising  the  thoughts  with   scenes  in  which    the  usuil 
course  of  nature  has  been  broken  in  upon  by  the  God  of 
nature,   and   the  invisible  has  become  actually  the  visible. 
Every  reflecting  person  knows  by  his  own  experience  the  ea» 
ormous  power  of  the  senses  and  the  imagination  in  resisting 
the  will  and  the  conscience  of  the  most  devout  and  sincere. 
Every  such  person  knows  what  incessant  efS^rts  are  necessary 
to  obliterate  the  continual  impressions  (not  the  convictions) 
wrought  upon  us  by  the  worldly  talk  and  worldly  lives  of  the 
great  herd  of  our  fellow-creatures,  who  to  all  appearance  live  for 
this  life  and  this  life  only.    To  meet  this  baneful  influence  we 
want  not  mere  abstract  and  general  statements  of  doctrine^ 
not  mere  declarations  of  the  vanitv  of  time,  of  the  value  of  eteiv 
nity,  of  the  presence  of  God,  and  his  power  to  annihilate  time 
and  space  and  all  the  laws  of  the  physical  universe :  we  want  to 
see  tne  operation  of  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity  carried 
out  as  it  were  before  our  eyes.     We  want  to  have  the  senses 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  faith  itself;  to  be  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge the  hatefulness  of  sin  and  the  power  of  the  cross,  by  vrit- 
nessing  those  awful  demonstrations  which  are  personally  dis- 
played in  the  lives  of  certain  saints,  in  whom  both  the  suf- 
ferings and  the  glories  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  life  on  earth  seem 
to  be  in  a  measure  renewed.     We  want  to  have  it  forced  upon 
ns  by  examples,  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  but  the  creations 
of  that  Omnipotence  which  can  obliterate  them  in  an  instant, 
and   communicate  with  his  creatures  by  an  instrumentality 
totally  unknown  to  all  our  past  experience.     And  although 
in  the  case  of  the  immense  majority  of  Christians  outward  sin- 
gularity in  any  respect  is  to  Ibe  avoided  and  condemned,  yet 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  where  this  singularity  is  sanctioned  by 
Almighty  Gt>d,  it  possesses  an  astonishing  and  most  beneficial 
power,  in  witnessing  to  the  presence  of  the  Holv  Ghost,  and 
the  reality  of  that  unseen  worid  whose  ineffable  importance  it 
is  so  difficult  to  realise. 

And  just  these  happy  results  follow,  we  believe,  from  the 
simple-minded  and  enlightened  study  of  such  lives  as  that  of 
St.  Teresa,  and  others  of  a  similar  miraculous  clas^.  How  near 
is  God !  we  think  to  ourselves.  How  worthless  is  this  life ! 
How  horrible  is  sin !  How  boundless  and  unfathomable  is  the 
love  of  Jesus !     How  inexplicable  and  yet  how  blessed  is  the 
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life  of  a  saint  even  here  in  this  life !  How  vain  and  helpless 
is  the  human  intelligence  in  presence  of  the  eternal  Spirit,  at 
whose  will  it  was  created !  Such  ideas  as  these  our  readers 
isiU  recognise  as  having  again  and  again  occurred  to  their 
miiids  when  studying  these  marvellous  histories;  and  that 
not  in  a  transient,  superficial,  unprofitable  way»  but  with 
practical  and  enduring  application  to  their  own  personal  cir* 
cumstances,  as  men  involved  in  the  struggles  of  this  harassing 
Jife  of  trial.  They  feel  as  if  for  a  moment  the,  veil  which 
shrouds  the  unseen  had  been  lifted,  and  they  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  working  of  those  unseen  powers  which  are 
hidden  in  the  sacraments  and  ordinances  of'the  Church,  and 
a  ray  of  the  brightness  which  ejicircles  the  throne  of  God  had 
3>ierced  their  souls.  One  person  may  like  this  saint's  life, 
another  may  prefer  that ;  one  mind  mav  be  naturally  critical^ 
another  simple  and  disposed  to  credulity ;  one  may  love  the 
more  supernatural  lives,  another  the  more  commonplace ;  but. 
all  will  agree  that  the  life  of  a  saint,,  as  such,  exerts  a  practical 
influence  on  his  inward  life  so  decided  and  so  lasting,  that  no 
one  who  is  in  earnest  about  his  future  condition  will  willingly 
neglect  so  striking  an  aid,  to  his  progress  in  the  spiritual  life. 

With  many  persons,  few  lives  wiH  produce  these  results 
with  so  pecuhar  a  force  as  that  of  St.  Teresa.  Its  character 
as  an  autobiography  gives  it  an  interest  shared  by  no  other 
book  except  St.  Augustine's  Confessions.  Written  at  the 
positive  command  of  her  director^,  it  enters  into  the  details  of 
her  spiritual  experience  with  a  depth,  a  minuteness,  and  an 
accuracy,  obviously  impossible  under  other  conditions.  And 
even  of  saints,  few  could  have  written  such  an  autobiography 
as  St.  Teresa.  Few  would  have  possessed  sufficiently  discn* 
minating  and  exact  powers  of  self-ob&ervation ;  and  few  would 
have  possessed  sufficient  theolo^cal  knowledge  to  have  re^ 
lated  with  so  much  scientific  precision  the  wonders  of  which  they 
were  made  the  subjects.  St.  Teresa  is^on  the  contrary,  almost 
a  Doctor  of  the  Church ;  and  though  her  stvle  is  somewhat  dif- 
fuse, and,  as  she  herself  says,  she  had  not  the  art  of  explaining 
her  meaning  with  pointed  and  scientific  terseness,  yet  she  was 
gifted  with  intellectual  faculties  of  so  rare  and  high  an  order, 
that  of  all  her  equals  in  sanctity,  few  could  have  written  such 
a  history  of  their  own  mind  without  miraculous  assistance. 

St.  Teresa  was,  in  truth,  by  nature  as  well  as  by  grace,  a 
person  of  unusual  endowments.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that 
to  most  agi^eable  manners,  and  a  sensitive,  loving,  and  refined 
disposition,  she  united  a  strength  of  will,  an  energy  of  thought, 
a  solidity  of  understanding,  a  quickness  of  perception,  and  a 
soundness  of  judgment,  to  an  extent  rarely  found  in  either 
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men  ot  women.  Her  history,  accordingly,  possesses  a  double 
value ;  both  as  displaying  one  of  the  most  astonishing  examples 
of  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  life  of  many  Saints,  and  as 
bring  known  to  us  with  a  certainty  unattainable  in  all  ordi- 
nary cases. 

Much  of  her  experience  is  necessarily  only  partially  intel- 
ligible to  those  who  are  not  favoured  by  Almighty  God  with 
at  least  some  portion  of  the  gifts  with  which  St.  Teresa  her- 
self was  endowed.  Her  exposition  of  the  characters  of  the 
different  kinds  of  prayer  to  which  she  was  raised  by  the  Divine 
Spirit,  cannot  possibly  be  thoroughly  comprehended  except 
through  a  personal  participation  in  the  same  mysterious  modes 
of  communion  witn  Almighty  God.  Still,  much  may  be 
understood  in  a  degree;  and  even  those  whose  inward  life 
presents  no  features  beyond  that  of  the  average  class  of  devout 
Catholics,  may  catch  glimpses  of  the  unspeakable  glory  and 
sweetness  of  that  rapturous  intercourse  by  which  St.  Teresa 
was  permitted  to  anticipate  in  some  measure  the  wonders  of 
the  beatific  vision. 

The  unbelieving  or  narrow-minded  reader  will  perhaps 
turn  away  from  her  accounts  of  her  various  kinds  of  prayer 
with  a  smile  or  a  look  of  disgust,  accounting  it  all  so  much 
fantastic  reverie,  no  more  worthy  of  serious  consideration 
than  the  visions  of  a  somnambulist  or  an  excited  dreamer. 
That  her  mystical  communion  with  our  Blessed  Lord  was  in 
every  respect  true  and  real,  we  are  not  now  proving ;  the 
question  is,  of  course,  simply  one  of  evidence.  They  who 
scorn  St.  Teresa  as  a  visionary  will  be  found,  however,  never 
even  to  look  into  the  case  as  a  question  for  evidence  at  all. 
They  assume  that  such  things  are  absurd  and  impossible. 
Yet  why  so  ?  Is  it  for  any  creature  to  assume  that  Almighty 
God  cannot  hold  intercourse  with  the  human  intelligence  in 
Any  other  way  than  that  by  which  He  ordinarily  communicates 
his  \vill  to  man  ?  Is  it  impossible  for  Him  to  speak  to  the 
soul  except  through  the  medium  of  the  corporeal  senses  ? 
Can  any  tning  be  conceived  more  ludicrous  than  the  supposi- 
tion that  He  who  created  the  mind  must  speak  to  it  in  Latin, 
or  Spanish,  or  English,  or  in  some  other  of  the  tongues  of 
men  ?  And  if  God  can  speak  to  us  in  other  ways,  can  He  not 
also  furnish  us  with  tests  by  which  we  may  ascertain  that  it 
is  He  who  is  speaking,  and  that  we  are  not  the  sport  of  the 
delusions  of  our  own  disordered  brain  ?  Yet  this  preposterous 
absurdity  is  the  basis  of  all  that  mass  of  prejudice,  which  in* 
duces  the  *' philosophical*'  sceptic  to  treat  the  experiences  of 
saints  like  St.  Teresa  as  palpable  hallucinations,  not  vrortliy 
*a  moment's  serious  attention. 
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For  ourselves,  we  who  are  Catholics,  by  the  goodness  of 
God,  have  been  set  free  from  this  shallowness  of  the  boasting 
world,  whose  platitudes  are  ever  ringing  in  our  ears.  We 
know  that  God  is  not  man,  and  that  to  measure  his  powers 
by  our  own  is  simply  absurd.  As  well  might  we  pretend  to 
form  a  perfect  conception  of  the  universe  from  the  inspection 
of  a  grain  of  sand  and  a  drop  of  water,  as  to  estimate  the  limits 
of  Divine  Omnipotence  by  the  faculties  of  our  own  minds 
and  the  range  of  our  senses.  And  we  turn  to  the  history  of 
St.  Teresa  with  grateful  and  affectionate  reverence,  and  medi- 
tate on  her  marvellous  experiences,  giving  thanks  to  her  Lord 
and  ours,  that  even  in  this  dull,  uniform,  struggling  existence. 
He  vouchsafes  at  times  to  lay  bare  for  an  instant  the  might 
of  his  power,  and  to  lift  one  of  us  his  creatures  to  so  marvel- 
lous a  knowledge  of  his  own  incommunicable  perfections. 

Of  Mr.  Dalton's  translation  of  the  life  we  may  speak  in 
very  favourable  terms.  The  task  has  been  a  difficult  one ; 
and  though  we  are  unable  to  test  the  version  by  a  reference 
to  the  original  Spanish,  we  may  venture  on  saying  that  it 
reads  like  a  faithful,  though  not  a  slavishly  literal,  translation. 
It  has  certainly  been  a  labour  of  love,  as  Mr.  Dalton  says  in 
his  modest  and  interesting  preface ;  and  we  trust  he  will  be 
encouraged  to  complete  his  proposed  translation  of  some  others 
of  the  Saint's  writings.  In  this  expectation  we  must  call  his 
attention,  and  that  of  most  other  translators  of  the  present 
day,  to  one  little  matter,  which  mars  the  beauty  of  so  many  of 
the  recently-translated  books  of  devotion, — we  mean  the  use 
of  the  plural  pronoun  as  applied  to  Almighty  God  in  prayer. 
The  idiom  of  the  English  language  in  this  respect  varies  from 
the  French  and  Italian,  to  mention  none  others.  With  a 
Frenchman,  it  is  a  mark  of  the  extremest  familiarity  to  ad- 
dress another  with  the  singular  pronoun;  and  the  moment 
he  wishes  to  shew  respect,  much  less  reverence,  he  drops  the 
thou  and  thee  and  thine,  and  says  you  and  your.  Thus  Napo- 
leon would  not  endure  that  his  old  companions  in  arms  should 
tutoyer  him  when  he  rose  to  his  sovereign  power.  With  us, 
on  the  contrary,  nobody  but  a  Quaker  in  modem  times  thinks 
of  saying  thee  and  thou  to  a  fellow-creature  on  earth.  We 
reserve  the  singular  pronoun  for  Almighty  God  and  the  Saints, 
not  using  it  even  towards  a  sovereign  prince.  Unfortunately, 
however,  these  peculiarities  are  not  always  remembered  by 
translators,  who,  in  their  anxiety  to  be  literal,  forget  that  what 
is  a  token  of  respect  in  one  language  is  a  token  of  familiarity 
in  another.  We  are  not  competent  to  say  how  far  it  is  a 
love  for  literalness  which  has  betrayed  Mr.  Dalton  into  this 
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error ;  l)ut  whatever  be  the  Spanisb  idiom,  he  has  certamly 
rendered  St.  Teresa's  prayers  in  words  which  are  foreign  to 
the  genius  of  the  English  tongue.  Occasionally  he  even  alter- 
nates the  thou  and  the  you  in  the  very  same  prayer.  The 
hlemish  in  many  persons'  eyes  would  be  a  very  small  one; 
but  at  any  rate  there  is  no  reason  why  a  saint  who  by  the 
confession  of  non-Catholic  critics  wrote  the  purest  Castilian, 
should  not  speak  equally  good  English  when  interpreted  into 
our  language.  'We  sincerely  trust  that,  the  whole  of  the  first 
edition  of  Mr.  Dalton's  translation  will  so  speedily  be  called 
for^  as  to  encourage  him  to  issue  a  second  with  this  little  fault 
amended. 


triahte's  literart  fables. 

JLiterary  Fahles,  from  the  Spanish  of  Triarte*     By  Kobeit 
Rockliff.    Longmans. 

*'DoN  ToMAS  DE  Yriarte,*'  says  Mr.  Rockliff  in  his  pre- 
face, "died  in  1790.  His  works  are  voluminous;  but  with 
the  exception  of  a  didactic  poem  on  music,  hi^  Fdbulas  Litera^ 
rias  is  the  only  one  of  them  whose  popularity  has  extended 
beyond  his  own  country.  Both  have  been  successfully  trans- 
lated into  various  languages.'* 

These  fables  are  unlike  ordinary  fables  in  the  complete 
originality  of  their  subject  They  refer  solely  to  books,  writers, 
^readers,  and  critics,  for  the  follies  and  absurdities  of  all  of 
whom  Don  Tomas  de  Yriarte  has  a  very  keen  eye. 

In  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  indeed,  these  follies  were 
more  rampant  even  than  now ;  at  least  they  were  more  talked 
about,  for  we  'question  whether  that  sapient  and  many-headed 
monster,  "  my  pensive  public,"  was  ever  more  pitiably  desti- 
tute of  common  sense  m  all  matters  of  opinion  than  in  this 
most  scientific  and  self-applauding  nineteenth  centuiy.  How- 
ever, in  former  days  the  venality  of  authors,  the  virulence  and 
unfairness  of  critics,  and  the  luireasonableness  of  readers,  were 
topics  much  more  favourite  than  they  are  just  now ;  and  some 
of  the  ablest  writers  of  past  times  expended  not  a  little  of 
their  wit  and  wisdom  on  the  popular  theme. 

Few  writers  have  obtained  more  complete  success  in  this 
line  than  the  author  of  these  fables ;  and  few  foreign  authors 
on  antf  subject  have  been  so  fortunate  in  tbeir  English  trans- 
lator. The  undiertaking  was  somewhat  perilous,  for  nothing 
but  complete  success  could  render  the  somewhat  antiquated 
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form  of  the  "  fable"  palatable  to  the  modern  taste ;  while  me- 
trical translations  are  proverbially  (in  most  instances)  unattrac- 
tive and  dull  to  the  last  degree.  With  these  perils  before 
him,  Mr.  Rockliff  has  wisely  not  bound  himself  to  an  exactly 
litieral  transcript  from  the  Spanish,  substituting  occasionally 
such  phrases  and  allusions  as  would  convey  to  the  English 
reader  the  same  idea  as  that  conveyed  to  the  Spanish  reader 
by  the  original.  On  the  whole,  he  has  been  eminently  suc- 
<;essful  in  his  task.  We  do  not  know  a  book  which  reads  less 
like  a  translation,  while  (which,  in  these  days  of  every-man- 
his-own-maker-of-metres  versification,  is  no  mean  praise)  few 
living  writers  would  excel  Mr.  Rockliff  in  that  finished  liveli- 
ness of  style  and  variety  of  stanza  which  are  essential  to  the 
{)erfection  of  the  metrical  fable.  The  defects  of  Mr.  Rock- 
iff  s  version  are,  the  extent  to  which  he  has  paraphrased 
rather  than  translated  the  original,  and  the  introduction  of 
occasional  puns,  poor  enough  in  themselves,  and  quite  out  of 
place  besides. 

The  fables,  of  course,  vary  in  intrinsic  merit,  nor  can  we 
expect  of  any  translator  an  equal  amount  of  happy  brilliancy 
in  every  poem  to  which  he  applies  his  pen.  A  very  large 
number  of  them  are,  however,  extremely  good,  and  many  are 
^capital.     Such  is  the  following  clever  apologue  of 

THE  EGGS. 

"  There  is  an  island,  which  perhaps 
May  not  be  mention'd  in  die  maps, 

It  is  so  very  little  ; 
But  Mendes  Pinto*  could,  no  ^  doubt. 
If  questioned  of  its  *  whereabout,* 
Describe  it  to  a  tittle. 

This  island,  by  some  strange  neglect 
Of  fortune  (though  in  one  respect 

The  goddess  had  been  gracious. 
And  bless*d  it  with  a  breed  of  owk). 
Was  wholly  destitute  of  fowls — 

I  mean  the  gallinaceous. 

Nor  could  an  egg,  however  much 
An  epicure  had  sigh'd  for  such, 

Be  had  for  love  or  pence  there ; 
Till,  tempest-driven  from  his  way, 
A  captain  touch'd  at  it  one  day. 

And  left  some  cocks  and  hens  there. 

*  <*  Peman  Mendes  PiBto,  a  traveller  femoiifftir  his  want  of  veracity.  Many 
of  his  descriptions  of  the  places  which  he  professes  to  have  visited  are  altogether 
imaginary." 
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No  nwTe  confined  within  a  coop» 
But  fiuttering  forth  all  cock-a-hoop, 

The  fowls,  on  reaching  dry  land. 
Began  without  delay  to  pair, 
And  eggs,  of  coarse,  no  longer  were 

Unknown  throughout  the  island. 

The  natives  found  them  newly  laid ; 
And  though  at  first  they  felt  afraid 

To  taste  the  strange  production. 
Ere  long  a  good  old  grandame  crack'd 
A  shell,  and  managed  to  extract 

The  yolk  by  simple  suction. 

When,  imitating  what  they  saw. 
And  seizing  them  uncook'd  and  raw, 

They  suck'd  the  eggs  with  pleasure. 
Pronounced  their  granny  wondrous  wise, 
And  thought  they  ne'er  enough  could  prize 

The  gastronomic  treasure. 

But  when,  in  course  of  time,  a  man 
Contrived  to  boil  an  egg,  the  plan 

Was  deem'd  a  vast  improvement  ; 
The  dame  discarded  and  despised. 
They  bless'd  the  genius  that  devised 

This  culinary  movement. 

And  when  a  further  scheme  was  broach'd. 
And  eggs  were  delicately  poach'd. 

The  public,  still  more  grateful, 
Exclaim'd  that  these  were  eggs  indeed  ; 
And  raw  or  boil*d,  they  now  agreed, 

Were  absolutely  hateful. 

But  ere  another  month  had  gone. 
An  egg  was  firied ;  and  every  one 

So  much  approved  the  flavour, 
The  dish  became  a  favourite,  till 
A  fashioa  more  luxurious  still 

Supplanted  it  in  favour : 

For  when  within  a  crust  of  paste. 
And  spiced  and  sweetened  to  the  taste, 

The  custard  was  presented, 
The  gift  was  welcomed  with  delight, 
And  blessings  lavished  on  the  wight 

By  whom  it  was  invented. 

But  biitter'd  eggs  succeeded  soon, 
A  still  more  appetising  boon. 
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Which  all  prpnoiapced  ^Ueioush-* 
A  rare  receipt — a  happy  hit— 
A  master-piece  of  cookery,  fit 

To  set  hefore  Apicius^ 

Yet  though,  successful  for  a  while. 
Its  fame  extended  through  the  isle, 

And  spread  from  hall  to  hovel, 
Ere  long  the  puhlic  loathed  the  dish, 
'Twas  superseded,  and  a  wish 

Was  felt  for  something  novel. 

So  when,  one  lucky  Shrovetide  hour, 
An  artiste  mix*d  with  milk  and  flour 

His  eggs  into  a  hatter. 
From  house  to  houSe  the  fashidn  ran. 
And  cakes  were  toss*d  in  every  pan, 

And  smoked  on  every  platter. 

At  once  the  daring  fancy,  which 
Had  soar*d  to  so  sublime  a  pitch 

Of  esculent  invention. 
Was  praised  by  all ;  and  many  thought 
The  author  of  the  pancake  ought 

To  have  a  public  pension. 

But  innovation  egg'd  them  on— 
The  pancake  ceased  to  please  anon, 

And  every  roof  resounded 
With  paeans  loud  and  louder  still, 
When,  by  a  further  feat  of  skill,  * 

The  qmlet  was  compounded. 

In  short,  a  hundred  different  schemes, 
Wliips,  trifles,  syllabubs,  and  creams. 

As  fickle  fancy  goaded, 
Prevaird  in  turn  throughout  the  isle. 
Were  each  applauded  for  a  while, 

And  each  in  turn  exploded. 

Till,  vex'd  to  find  that  every  change, 
Howe*er  preposterous  and  strange, 

Was  haird  with  acclamation, 
A  sage,  reverting  to  the  past 
With  fond  remembrance^  thus  at  last 

Address'd  the  noisy  nation  : 

*  Though  cooks  deserve  pur  thanks,*  he  cried. 
And  eggs,  it  cannot  be  denied. 

Are  better  for  the  dressing, 
The  man  who  brought  unto  our  coast 
The  cocks  and  hens,  methinki9^  1)9  moat 

Entitled  to  a  blessing/  .  >      ^ 
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So  they  who  teach  their  fellow-inen 
Some  useful  truth  unknown  till  then, 

Deserve  far  greater  praises 
Than  they  whose  utmost  end  and  aim 
Is  merely  to  repeat  the  same 

In  other  forma  and  phrases.*' 

"  The  Big  Bell  and  the  Little  Bell"  k  a  pretty  little  thing 
in  another  strain^  and  shews  Mr.  Rockliff*s  readiness  in  adapt- 
ing the  style  of  his  metre  to  the  subject  of  the  Terse. 

*'  Within  an  old  cathedral  hung 

A  mighty  bell, 
Which  never,  save  at  Easter,  swung 

One  solemn  knell ; 
And  then,  so  sternly  all  around 

Its  echoes  fell, 
The  peasants  trembled  at  the  sound 

Ofthat  big  bell. 

Not  far  from  the  cathedral  stood 

A  hermit's  cell. 
And  in  its  belfry-tower  of  wood 

A  little  bell ; 
Whose  daily  tinklings  through  the  year 

So  faintly  fell. 
The  peasants  hardly  gave  an  ear 

To  that  small  bell. 

The  hermit — he  who  own'd  the  same, 

And  loved  it  weD — 
Resolved  that  it  should  share  the  £enne 

Of  the  big  bell ; 
So  tolling  it  but  once  a  year 

With  one  brief  knell. 
He  taught  the  peasants  to  revere 

His  little  bell. 

And  there  are  fools  in  vastTepute» 

Who,  strange  to  tell. 
Acquire  their  fame  by  being  mute. 

Like  that  small  bell ; 
These  would-be  sages  rarely  speak, 

For  they  know  well 
That  frequent  utterance  would  break 

The  solemn  spell." 

The  moral  of  the  subjoined  may  be  earnestly  recommended 
to  nine-tenths  of  the  writers  of  this  present  and  all  ages : 
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THE  FROaAND  THE  fifiM. 

"  As  once  a  frog, 
Who  all  day  long  had  chatter'd  from  his  bog, 

Began  to  close 
His  moath  and  eyes,  and  drop  into  a  do8e> 

He  chanced  just  then 
To  hear  the  sudden  cackle  of  a  hen. 

*  What  sound  is  this  V 

He  cried.     '  Dear  madam,  what  can  be  amiss^ 

That  thus  you  scream. 
And  keep  a  quiet  neighbour  from  his  dream  ?' 

The  hen  replied, 
Her  feathers  fluttering  with  maternal  pride, 

*  I  humbly  beg 

Tour  pardon,  sir ;  but  bEtving  laid  an  egg, 

2  eanld  not  choose 
To  let  yon  9\eep  in  %noTance  of  tihe  news.' — 

•What!  all  this  clatter 
About  a  single  egg ! — so  small  a  matter !' — 

*  True,  neighbour,  true, 

^Tis  but  a  single  egg, — a  small  one  too ; 

But  if  you  blame 
The  rout  that  I  have  made  about  the  same, 

*Tis  doubly  wrong 
In  yon  to  croak  for  nothing  all  day  long. 

The  egg*8  of  use. 
And  therefore  I  may  brag  with  some  excuse  ; 

But  the  dull  bnite 
.  That's  unproductive  should  be  also  mute.' " 

We  give  two  more,  both  for  their  original  wit  and  as 
proofs  of  the  translator's  ingenuity  in  giving  the  spirit  of  a 
foreign  writer  in  characteristic  English  phrase. 

THE  PORTRAIT'PAINTER. 

''  The  swarms  of  Gallic  phrases  which  of  late 
Have  crept,  like  wasps,  into  the  Spanish  hive, 
And  spoil'd  our  honied  idiom,  are  my  hate ; 
Nor  less  I  hate  those  writers  who  revive 
Dead  diction  that  was  worthless  when  alive. 
These  lovers  of  the  obsolete  and  vile 
Remind  me  of  a  tale,  in  which  1*11  strive- 
By  teUing  it  in.  thdr  own  motley  style, 
Half  modem,  half  antique — to  make  my  reader  smile. 

A  certain  painter,  seeing  with  despight 
How  much  mankind  were  prone  to  oyerrate 
The  ancient  artists,  &ncied  that  he  might. 
By  mimicking  their  quaint  costume,  amate 
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His  picturals  with  those  of  olden  date ; 
So  being  bidden  on  a  time  to  take 
The  semblaunt  of  a  knight  of  high  estate, 
He  thought,  for  greater  fame  and  lucre's  sake,  , 

To  paint  it  in  a  garb  of  antiquated  make. 

So  whenas  he  had  cunningly  pourtray'd 
The  visnomie  as  like  as  like  mote  be. 
And,  limning  forth  the  figure,  had  array'd 
The  same  in  vestiments  most  strange  to  see, 
In  sort  as  they  were  fashion'd  formerlie — 
He  took  the  picture,  certain  of  success. 
Unto  the  knight,  who  view'd  with  mickle  gree 
The  perfect  pourtraicture,  but  natheless 
Y-marveird  much  to  find  it  dight  in  such  a  dress. 

But  eftsoons  he  avized  within  his  mind 
A  method  to  discharge  the  painter's  score. 
By  which  he  mote  apay  him  kind  for  kind ; 
For  recollecting  that  he  had  a  store 
Of  coins  which  had  been  stricken  long  afore. 
In  times  ere  Spain,  the  thrall  of  Moorish  sway, 
Expeird  the  swarthy  paynim  from  her  shore, 
He  fet  them  from  the  scryne  in  which  they  lay, 
And  tendered  them  unto  the  painter  for  his  pay. 

*  Why,  this  barbaric  coin,*  the  painter  cried, 

*  Will  buy  ne  meat,  ne  drink — I'll  none  of  it.' 

*  None  other  hast  thou  earn'd,'  the  knigbt  replied, 
'  For  n'is  that  dress,  thou  man  of  little  wit, 

For  modem  usance  equally  unfit  ? 
A  dress  which  now— albe  it  whilom  might 
Have  graced  a  king  or  kezar,  I  admit — 
Beseems  an  aiguazil,  but  not  a  knight : 
Thy  wage  is  like  thy  work,  and  thou  art.  well  acquight. 

But  take  the  portraict  back«  amend  its  guise, 
Transmew  the  plumy  helm  into  a  hat, 
Reduce  that  sword  to  half  its  present  size. 
And  doff  the  collar  for  a  plain  cravat ; 
For  certes,  if  in  gere  the  like  of  that 
T  were  to  go  abroad,  my  sibs  would  say, 

*  What  sort  of  wight  is  this  ?  we  know  him  nat.' 
Then  when  the  whole  is  set  in  right  array. 

Thy  guerdon  shall  be  paid  in  coinage  of  the  day.* 

Now  turn  we  from  the  pencil  to  the  pen  : 
And,  reader,  if  the  painter's  folly  raise 
Thy  smile,  bestow  a  smile  on  authors,  when 
They  copy,  with  the  hope  to  win  thy  praise, 
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The  phraseology  of  ancient  datys  ; 
As  if  the  refuse  and  the  trash  of  yore — 
Each  coarse  habiliment  or  coarser  phrase, 
Coeval  with  the  Cid  Compeador — 
Deserved  to  he  revived,  and  last  for  evermore.'* 


THE  CAT,  THE  LIZARD,  AND  THE  CRICKET. 

'  Some  animals  are  very  scientific, 
And  have  for  every  ailment  a  specific  ; 
In  fact,  they  regulate  their  whole  organic 
Construction  by  a  process  quite  botanic. 
They  know  each  herb,  and  whether  diuretic, 
Cathartic,  or  narcotic,  or  emetic ; 
If  febrifuge,  or  styptic,  or  prolific. 
Cephalic,  sedative,  or  sudorific. 

A  cat,  a  most  pedantic  rhetorician, 

In  points  of  science,  too,  a  strict  precisian, 

Who  always  spoke  in  diction  as  emphatic 

As  any  rhymster  ranting  in  his  attic, 

One  day  addressed  himself  unto  a  lizard 

In  terms  that  would  have  posed  a  witch  or  wizard  : 

*  My  friend,  when  I  feel  turgid  or  hydropic, 
I  always  masticate  some  heliotropic' 

The  lizard,  though  she  knew  her  own  vernacular, 

Was  puzzled  by  a  sentence  so  oracular, 

And  understood  as  little  of  the  topic 

As  if  the  cat  had  talk'd  in  iEthiopic ; 

Till  having  chanced  to  notice  her  eccentrical 

Companion  cramming  what  he  call'd  his  ventricle 

With  sunflower  leaves,  *  Ha,  ha,*  she  cried  ecstatically, 

*  I  have  it,  though  you  talk  so  enigmatically — 
The  sunflower,  I  suppose,  is  heliotropic, 

And  you,  just  now,  I  guess,  sir,  are  hydropic. 
But,  since  the  meaning  of  a  speech  or  lecture 
Should  not,  I  think,  be  left  unto  conjecture, 
I'll  frankly  say,  without  the  least  apology. 
That  1  prefer  more  simple  phraseology.* 

But,  thinking  >differently,  a  tasteless  cricket 
Who  h^rdthe  speech  from  an  adjoining  thicket, 
And,  though  he  found  it  quite  incomprehensible, 
Concluded  from  the  sound  that  it  was  sensible, 
Extoll'd,  in  terras  the  most  encomiastic, 
A  cat  who  spoke  in  language  so  scholastic 


Some  writers,  thus,  especially  of  lyrics, 
Are,  like  the  cat,  ridiculous  empirics, 
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And  use  a  style  so  hard  and  cabaliatical 

That  any  meaning  which  they  have  is  mystical'^- 

A  bloated  style,  preposterously  pedantic, 

With  words  of  sound  uncouth  and  bulk  g^ganiic^ 

Enough  to  drive  a  common  reades  firantic.. 

To  lash  these  lovers  of  the  hyperbolic, 

I  have  devised  this  fable  ;  and,  in  froHc, 

To  point  its  application  more  sarcastically, 

Have  mimick*d  them,  and  written  it  bombastically.' 


ME.  MAYHEW  AMONG  THE  THIEVES. 

London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor.     Vol.  !• 
By  Henry  Mayhew. 

There  are  no  lies  like  the  lies  told  by  faeta.  If  you  want  to 
make  a  speech  in  favour  of  any  side  of  onv  question,  go  to 
your  booKs  of  statistics  and  "  undeniable  authorities/'  and  yoir 
will  not  find  the  smallest  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  French 
won  the  battle  of  Waterlooi  that  John  Bull  is  what  a  certain 
class  caUs  "  Catholic-minded/'  and  that  the  earth  is  square. 

The  real  state  of  the  case,  of  course,  is,  that  truth  is  got 
at  by  the  interpretation  of  facts;  and  moreover,  that  on  any 
subject,  save  pure  mathematics,  facts  can  be  adduced  on  both 
sides  of  the  question :  so  that  to  get  at  truth  we  need  not  only 
a  multiplicity  of  facts  on  both  sides,  but  an  acute  judgment 
to  ascertain  what  facts  teU  upon  the  point  we  want  to  know> 
and  what  are  trivial  or  irrelevant.  And  as  the  world  in 
general  neither  is  in  possession  of  this  body  of  facts  on  any 
topic,  nor  of  the  judgment  to  try  them,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
world  will  seldom  go  so  lamentably  astray  as  when  it  thinks 
its  notions  are  based  on  the  most  incontrovertible  realities. 

There  are  two  subjects  on  which  facts  are  pre-eminently 
made  to  tell  lies.  One  is  the  CathoUc  Church,  and  the  other 
IS  the  poor.  Every  man  with  eyes  and  ears  in  his  bead,  wha 
chooses  to  read  a  Catholic  book,  or  to  go  into  a  Catholic 
Church,  or  to  visit  a  Catholic  country,  can  pick  up  some  few 
undeniable  facts  about  Catholicism.  But  see  the  use  he 
makes  of  them,  even  when  (a  rare  supposition)' he  is  honest* 
We  know  and  see  plainly  enough  that  such  a  naan  is  often 
more  totally  in  the  dark  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  Catholic 
faith  and  the  habits  and  feelings  of  Catholics,  than  another 
who  has  sat  at  home  and  invented  the  whole  of  his  anti- 
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Catholic  view.  He  has  picked  up  a  stone^  and  from  its  shape 
has  fancied  he  knows  the  entire  size^  outline,  and  geology  of 
the  mighty  mountain  whence  it  came. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  poor.  If  you  judge  by  the  publi- 
cations sold  usually  b;^  the  Religious  Tract-Society,  you  wiU 
believe  that  "  the  million"  is  a  devout  worshipper  of  Luther 
and  Calvin.  If  you  go  by  Mr.  Colquhoun  and  other  such 
statists,  you  will  conclude  that  there  is  hardly  a  virtuous  womaa 
in  all  liondon.  And  no  doubt  it  is  most  difficult  for  thoso 
who  are  not  poor  themselves  to  learn  the  truth  about  tho 
poor.  Yet  who  can  be  insensible  to  the  immense  importance 
of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  habits,  feelings,  and  opinions 
of  that  gigantic  multitude,  scarcely  hidden  from  our  sight  in 
the  alleys,  lanes,  courts,  cellars,  and  garrets  of  our  overgrown 
cities?  Who  does  not  see  that  on  them  hangs  the  fate  of 
this  kingdom ;  and  that  whoever  becomes  their  master  and 
father,  becomes  virtually  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

Sensible  in  a  measure  of  this  truth,  the  reading  public  has 
welcomed  Mr.  Mayhew's  singular  work  on  London  Labour 
and  the  London  Poor  with  a  more  cordial  warmth  than  it 
usually  vouchsafes  to  so  painful  and  unaristocratic  a  theme» 
Those,  too,  who  are  most  sensitive  to  the  deceiving  nature  of 
many  facts  and  statistics,  have  accorded  to  him  the  praise  of  a 
remarkable  impartiality  and  comprehensiveness  in  tne  details 
he  has  gathered  together,  and  have  valued  his  labours  all  the 
.  more  because,  like  so  few  dealers  in  statistics,  he  has  abstained 
trcm  pressing  them  into  the  service  of  some  favourite  theory^ 
and  has  left  nis  readers  to  meditate  and  judge  for  themselves. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Rambler  we  gave  the  rasult  of 
some  of  Mr.  Mayhew's  experiences  among  the  Irith  poor  in 
London,  and  most  interesting  thej  were.  He  has  now  com- 
pleted Us  first  volume,  and  we  thmk  our  readers  will  be  glad 
to  have  a  specimen  of  the  contents  of  its  later  portions.  The 
volume  does  not  nearly  complete  the  entire  subject  of  the 
"Street-folk,'*  a  second  being  required  to  include,  among 
others,  the  Street^huyers,  the  Street-finders,  the  Street-per^ 
fumersy  the  Street-artisans,  the  Street-labourers,  the  Street' 
jews,  the  Street-foreigners,  and  the  Street-mechanics.  So  far 
as  the  work  has  yet  been  finished,  it  abounds  in  curious  de- 
tails, telling  one  story  above  all  the  rest,  that  is,  the  story^of 
the  hard  life  of  the  poor. 

Some  of  the  most  singular  results  of  Mr.  Mayhew's 
mqidries  are  connected  with  the  morals  and  religion  of  the 
Street-People;  and  one  thing  he  notes  again  and  again, 
namdly,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  only  classes  who  have  any 
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religion  are  the  Irish  Catholics-  Perhaps  the  most  charac« 
teristic  extract  we  can  select  will  be  his  account  of  an  ex* 
traordinary  assemblage  of  young  thieves  collected  by  him  at 
the  British  Union  School-room,  in  Shadwell.  The  sketdi 
will  not  bear  much  compression,  but  we  cannot  find  room 
for  the  whole.  Such  as  we  give  it,  however,  it  presents  un- 
doubtedly  one  of  the  most  curious  scenes  ever  witnessed  in 
the  motley  world  of  our  great  Babylon. 

No  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  youthful  thieves 
assembled  on  the  occasion. 

"  Some  were  young  men,  and  some  mere  children ;  one,"  who 
styled  himself  a  *  cadger,'  was  six  years  of  age,  and  several  who  con- 
fessed themselves  *  prigs'  were  only  ten.  The  countenances  of  the 
boys  were  of  various  characters.  Many  were  not  only  good-looking, 
but  had  a  frank,  ingenuous  expression  that  seemed  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  innate  roguery.  Many,  on  the  other  hand,,  had  the 
deep>sunk  and  half-averted  eye  which  are  so  characteristic  of  natural 
dishonesty  and  cunning.  Some  had  the  regular  features  of  lads  born 
of  parients  in  easy  circumstances.  The  hair  of  most  of  the  lads  was 
cut  very  close  to  the  head,  shewing  their  recent  liberation  from 
prison ;  indeed,  one  might  tell  by  the  comparative  length  of  the 
crop,  the  time  that  each  boy  had  been  out  of  gaol.  All  but  a  few 
of  the  elder  boys  were  remarkable,  amidst  the  rags,  filth,  and  wretch- 
edness of  their  external  appearance,  for  the  mirth  and  carelessness 
impressed  upon  their  countenances.  At  first  their  behaviour  was  very 
noisy  and  disorderly  :  coarse  and  ribald  jokes  were  freely  cracked, 
exciting  general  bursts  of  laughter ;  while  howls,  cat-calls,  and  all 
manner  of  unearthly  and  indescribable  yells  threatened  for  some 
time  to  render  the  object  of  the  meeting  utterly  abortive.  At  one 
moment  a  lad  would  imitate  the  bray  of  a  jackass,  and  immediately 
the  whole  hundred  and  fifty  would  fall  to  braying.  Then  some 
ragged  urchin  would  crow  like  a  cock,  whereupon  the  place  would 
e<£o  again  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  cock-crows.  Then,  as  a  black 
boy  entered  the  room,  one  of  the  young  vagabonds  would  shout  out 
*'  swe-ee-op.'  This  would  be  received  with  peals  of  laughter,  and 
followed  by  a  general  repetition  of  the  same  cry.  Next,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  cat-calls  of  the  shrillest  possible  description  would  almost 
split  the  ears.  These  would  be  succeeded  by  cries  of  *  Strike  up,  you 
catgut  scrapers !'  *Go  on  with  your  barrow  !*  'Flare  up,  my  never- 
sweats!'  and  a  variety  of  other  street  sayings.  Indeed,  the  uproar 
which  went  on  before  the  meeting  began  will  be  best  understood 
if  we  compare  it  to  the  scene  presented  by  a  public  menagerie  at 
feeding- time." 

After  eliciting  all  the  facts  he  could  in  the  mass  respecting 
their  ages  and  early  education,  Mr.  Mayhew  called  some  of 
them  on  to  the  platform  to  relate  their  individual  histories. 

"  The  novelty  of  their  position  as  speech-makers  seemed  peea- 
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liarly  pxciting  to  the  speakers  themselves,  and  provoked  much  mer- 
riment and  interest  amongst  the  lads.  Their  antics  and  buffoonery 
in  commencing  their  addresses  v^rere  certainly  of  the  most  ludicrous 
Character.  The  first  speaker,  a  lad  seventeen  years  of  age,  ascended 
the  platform,  dressed  in  a  torn  *  wide-a- awake*  hat,  and  a  dirty 
smodc^frock.  He  began: — Gentlemen  [immense  applause  and 
l€E!evghter\J  3,m  a  Brummagem  lad  [laughter].  My  father  has  been 
dead  thxee  years,  and  my  mother  seven.  When  my  father  died,  I 
had  to  go  and  live  along  with  my  aunt.  I  fell  out  of  employment, 
wad  went  round  about  the  town,  and  fell  into  the  company  of  a^Iot  of 
chaps,  and  went  picking  ladies'  pockets.  Then  I  was  in  prison  once 
or  twice,  and  I  came  to  London,  and  have  been  in  several  prisons 
here.  I  have  been  in  London  three  years ;  but  I  have  been  out  of 
it  several  times  in  that  time.  I  can't  get  any  thing  honest  to  do ; 
and  I  wish  I  could  get  something  at  sea,  or  in  any  foreign  land.  I 
don't  care  what  or  where  it  is  [cheers  and  yells'], 

;  >  "  Another  lad  about  sixteen,  clad  in  a  ragged  coat,  with  a  dirty 
foce  and  matted  hair,  next  came  forward  and  said  : — My  father  was 
a, soldier,  and  when  1  growed  up  to  about  ten  years  I  joined  the 
.  regiment  as  a  drummer  in  the  Grenadier  Guards.  I  went  on  and 
got  myself  into  trouble,  till  at  last  I  got  turned  away,  and  my  father 
left  the  regiment.  I  then  went  out  with  some  more  chaps  and  went 
tKieying,  and  have  been  tliieving  about  two  years  now.  [Several 
voices—^  Very  good ;'  *  that's  beautiful ;'  *  I  hope  you  do  it  well.']" 

Another  speaker 

.  **  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  appeaired  d  very  sharp,  in- 
telb'gent  lad.  After  making  a  very  grave  but  irresistibly  comical 
prefatory  bow,  by  placing  his  hand  at  the  back  of  his  head,  and 
so  (as  it  were)  forcing  it  to  give  a  nod,  he  proceeded  :  My  father  is 
an  engineer's  labourer,  and  the  first  cause  of  my  thieving  was  that 
he  kept  me  without  grub,  and  walloped  me  [laughter'].  Well,  I 
was  at  work  at  the  same  time  that  he  was,  and  I  kept  pilfering,  and 
at  last  they  bowled  me  out  [loud  cheers],  I  got  a  showing  up,  atid 
.  at  last  they  turned  me  away ;  and,  not  liking  to  go  home  to  my 
father,  I  ran  away.  I  went  to  Margate,  where  I  had  some  friends, 
with  a  shilling  in  my  pocket  I  never  stopped  till  I  got  to  Rams- 
gate,  and  I  had  no  lodging  except  under  the  trees,  and  had  only 
the  bits  of  bread  I  could  pick  up.  When  I  got  there,  my  grand- 
father took  me  in  and  kept  me  for  a  twelvemonth.  My  mother's 
brother's  wife  had  a  spite  against  me,  and  tried  to  get  me  turned 
away.  I  did  not  know  what  thieving  was  then  ;  and  I  used  to  pray 
that  her  heart  might  be  turned,  because  I  did  not  know  what  would 
become  of  me  if  my  grandfather  turned  me  away.  But  she  got 
other  people  to  complain  of  me,  and  say  1  was  a  nuisance  to  the 
town ;  but  T  knowed  there  was  no  fault  in  me  ;  but,  however,  my 
grandfather  said  he  could  put  up  with  me  no  longer,  and  turned  me 
away.  So  after  that  I  came  back  to  London,  and  goes  to  the  union. 
The  first  night  I  went  there  I  got  tore  up  [cheers  and  laughter]. 
VOL.  IX,  s 
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Every  thing  was  torn  off  my  back,  and  the  bread  was  taken  away 
from  me ;  and  because  I  said  a  word,  I  got  well  walloped  [renewed 
laughter'].  They  *  small-ganged'  me  ;  and  afterwards  I  went  seven 
days  to  prison  because  others  tore  my  clothes.  When  I  went  in 
there — this  was  the  first  time — a  man  said  to  me,  *  What  are  you 
here  for  V  I  said,  *  for  tearing  up.*  The  man  said  to  another, 
*  What  are  you  here  for  V  and  the  other  made  answer,  *  For  a  handker- 
chief.' The  man  then  said,  *  Ah,  that's  something  like;*  and  he  said 
to  me,  *  Why  are  you  not  a  thief? — you  will  only  get  to  prison  for 
that.'  1  said,  *  I  will.*  Well,  after  that  I  went  pilfering  small 
things,  worth  a  penny  or  twopence  at  first ;  but  I  soon  saw  better 
things  were  as  easy  to  be  got  as  them,  so  I  took  them  [laughter']. 
I  picked  up  with  one  that  knowed  more  than  me.  He  fairly  kept 
me  for  some  time,  and  I  learnt  as  well  as  him.  I  picked  him  up  in 
a  London  workhouse.  After  that  I  thought  I  would  try  my  friends 
again,  and  I  went  to  my  uncle  at  Dover,  but  he  could  do  nothing 
for  me ;  so  I  got  a  place  at  a  butcher's,  where  I  fancied  myself  fairly 
blessed,  for  I  had  2s,  a  week  and  my  board  and  washing.  I  kept 
a  twelvemonth  there  honest,  without  thieving.  At  last  my  master 
and  I  fell  out,  and  I  lefl  again ;  so  I  was  forced  to  come  up  to  Lon- 
don, and  there  I  found  my  old  companions  in  the  Smithfield  pens— 
they  were  not  living  anywhere,  I  used  to  go  to  the  workhouse,  and 
used  to  tear  up  and  refuse  to  work,  and  used  to  get  sent  to  *  quod,' 
and  I  used  to  curse  the  day  when  it  was  my  turn  to  go  out.  The 
governor  of  the  prison  used  to  say  he  hoped  he  wouldn't  see  my 
face  there  again  ;  but  I  used  to  answer,  *  I  shall  be  here  again  to- 
night, because  it's  the  only  place  I've  got.'  That's  all  I've  got  to 
say. 

*'  The  next  lad,  who  said  he  had  been  fourteen  times  in  prison, 
was  a  taller,  cleaner,  and  more  intelligent-looking  youth  than  any 
that  had  preceded  him.  After  making  a  low  affected  bow,  over  the 
railing,  to  the  company  below,  and  uttering  a  preliminary  a-hem  or 
two  with  the  most  ludicrous  mock  gravity,  he  began  by  saying : — 
'  I  am  a  native  of  London.  My  father  is  a  poor  labouring  man, 
with  15*.  a  week — ^little  enough,  I  think,  to  keep  a  home  for  four, 
and  find  candle-light  [laughter],  I  was  at  work  looking  after  a 
boiler  at  a  paper-stainer's  in  Old-Street  Road,  at  65.  a  week,  when 
one  night  they  bowled  me  out.  I  got  the  sack,  and  a  bag  to  take 
it  home  in  [laughter],  I  got  my  wages,  and  ran  away  from  home ; 
but  in  four  days,  being  hungry,  and  having  no  money,  I  went  back 
again.  I  got  a  towelling,  but  it  did  not  do  me  much  good.  My 
father  did  not  like  to  turn  me  out  of  doors,  so  he  tied  me  to  the  leg 
of  the  bedstead  [laughter].  He  tied  my  hands  and  feet  so  that  I 
could  hardly  move,  but  I  managed  somehow  to  turn  my  gob  (mouth) 
cound  and  gnawed  it  away.  I  ran  down  stairs  and  got  out  at  the 
back  door  and  over  a  neighbour's  wall,  and  never  went  home  for 
nine  months.  I  never  bolted  with  any  thing;  I  never  took  any 
thing  that  was  too  hot  for  me.  The  captain  of  a  man-of-war  about 
this  time  took  me  into  his  service,  where  I  remained  five  weeks. 
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till  I  took  a  fever,  and  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  hospital.  When  I 
recovered,  the  captain  was  gone  to  Africa ;  and  not  liking  to  go 
home,  I  stepped  away,  and  have  been  from  home  ever  since.  I  was 
in  Brummagem,  and  was  seven  days  in  the  new  *  stir'  (prison),  and 
nearly  broke  my  neck.  When  I  came  out,  I  fell  into  bad  company, 
and  went  cadging,  and  have  been  cadging  ever  since ;  but  if  I  could 
leave  off,  and  go  to  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  the  Isle  of 
Woman  \laughter\  or  any  other  foreign  place,  I  would  embrace 
the  opportunity  as  soon  as  I  could.  And  if  so  be  that  any  gentle- 
man would  take  me  in  hand,  and  send  me  out,  I  would  be  very 
thankful  to  him  indeed.     And  so  good  night'  [cheers].       *     •     ♦ 

"  A  lad  about  twenty  was  here  about  to  volunteer  a  statement 
concerning  the  lodging-houses,  by  which  he  declared  he  had  been 
brought  to  his  ruin,  but  he  was  instantly  assailed  with  cries  of 
*  Come  down  !'  *  Hold  your  tongue  !*  and  these  became  so  general, 
and  were  in  so  menacing  a  tone,  that  he  said  he  was  afraid  to  make 
any  disclosures,  because  he  believed  if  he  did  so  he  would  have  per- 
haps two  or  three  dozen  of  the  other  chaps  on  to  him  [jgreat  confusion]. 

**  Mil.  Mayhew  :  Will  it  hurt  any  of  you  here  if  he  says  any 
thing  against  the  lodging-houses  ?  [Yes,  yes  I]     How  will  it  do  so  ? 

"  A  Voice :  They  will  not  allow  stolen  property  to  come  into 
them  if  it  is  told. 

**  Mr.  Mayhew  :  But  would  you  not  all  gladly  quit  your  pre- 
sent course  of  life  ?  [Yes,  yes,  yes !]  Then  why  not  have  the  lodg- 
ing-house system,  the  principal  cause  of  all  your  misery,  exposed  1 

"  A  Voice :  If  they  shut  up  the  lodging-houses,  where  are  we 
to  go  ?  If  a  poor  boy  gets  to  the  workhouse,  he  catches  a  fever,  and 
is  starved  into  the  bargain. 

**  Mr.  Mayhew  :  Are  not  you  all  tired  of  the  lives  you  now 
lead  ?  [Vociferous  cries  of  *  Yes,  yes ;  we  wish  to  better  ourselves  !' 
from  all  parts  of  the  room,']  However  much  you  dread  the  exposure 
of  the  lodging-houses>  you  know,  my  lads,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  it  is 
in  them  you  meet  your  companions,  and  ruin,  if  not  begun  there,  is 
at  least  completed  in  such  places.  If  a  boy  runs  away  from  home, 
he  is  encouraged  there,  and  kept  secreted  from  his  parents.  And 
do  not  the  parties  who  keep  these  places  grow  rich  on  your  degra- 
dation and  your  peril  ?  [Loud  cries  of  *  Yes,  yes  !*]  Then  why 
don't  you  all  come  forward  now,  and  by  exposing  them  to  the 
public,  who  know  nothing  of  the  iniquities  and  vice  practised  in 
such  places,  put  an  end  to  these  dens  at  once  ?  There  is  not  one 
of  you  here — not  one,  at  least,  of  the  elder  boys,  who  has  found 
out  the  mistake  of  his  present  life,  who  would  not,  I  verily  believe, 
become  honest,  and  earn  his  living  by  his  industry,  if  he  could. 
You  might  have  thought  a  roving  life  a  pleasant  thing  enough  at 
first,  but  you  now  know  that  a  vagabond's  life  is  full  of  suffering, 
care,  peril,  and  privation ;  you  are  not  so  happy  as  you  thought  you 
would  be,  and  are  tired  and  disgusted  with  your  present  course. 
This  is  what  I  hear  from  you  all.  Am  I  not  stating  the  fact  ?^  [Re^ 
hewed  cries  of  ^Yes,  yes,  yes  !'  and  a  voice :  *The  fact  of  it  is,  sir, 
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we  don't  we  our  folly  till  it  is  too  late,*]  Now  I  and  many  hun-^ 
dreds  and  thousands  really  wish  you  well,  and  would  gladly  do  any 
thing  we  could  to  get  you  to  earn  an  honest  living.  All,  or  nearly 
all,  your  misery,  1  know,  proceeds  from  the  low  lodging-houses 
[*  Yes,  yes,  it  does,  master !  it  does']  ;  and  I  am  determined,  with 
your  help,  to  effect  their  utter  destruction.  [A  voice,  *  I  am  glad 
of  it,  sir— you  are  quite  right ;  and  I  pray  God  to  assist  you.'] 

**  The  elder  hoys  were  then  asked  what  they  thought  would  be 
the  best  mode  of  effecting  their  deliverance  from  their  present  de^ 
graded  position.  Some  thought  emigration  the  best  means ;  for  if 
Uiey  started  afresh  in  a  new  colony,  they  said  they  would  leave 
behind  them  their  bad  characters,  which  closed  every  avenue  to  em- 
ployment against  them  at  home.  Others  thought  there  would  be 
dif^ulties  in  obtaining  work  in  the  colonies  in  sufficient  time  to 
prevent  their  being  driven  to  support  themselves  by  their  old  prac- 
tices. Many  again  thought  the  temptations  which  surrounded  them 
in  England  rendered  their  reformation  impossible ;  whilst  many 
more  considered  that  the  same  temptations  would  assail  them  abroad 
which  existed  at  home. 

"  Mr.  Mayhkw  then  addressed  them  on  another  point.  He 
said  he  had  seen  many  notorious  thieves  in  the  course  of  his  inves- 
tigations. Since  then  he  had  received  them  at  all  hours  into  his 
house— men  of  the  most  desperate  and  women  of  the  most  aban- 
doned characters — but  he  had  never  lost  a  6d,  worth  of  his  property 
by  them.  One  thief  he  had  entrusted  with  a  sovereign  to  get  changed, 
and  the  lad  returned  and  gave  him  back  the  full  amount  in  silver. 
He  had  since  gone  out  to  America.  Now  he  would  ask  all  those 
present,  whether,  if  he  were  to  give  them  a  sovereign,  they  would 
do  the  same  ?  [Several  voices  here  called  out  that  they  would,  and 
others  that  they  would  not.  Others,  again,  said  that  they  would  to 
him,  but  to  no  one  else.] 

"Here  one  of  the  most  desperate  characters  present,  a  boy  who 
had  been  twenty-six  times  in  prison,  was  singled  out  from  the  rest, 
and  a  sovereign  given  to  him  to  get  changed,  in  order  to  make  the 
experiment  whether  he  would  have  the  honesty  to  return  the  change 
or  abscond  with  it  in  his  possession.  He  was  informed,  on  receiving 
it,  that  if  he  chose  to  decamp  with  it,  no  proceedings  should  be 
taken  against  him.  He  left  the  room  amid  the  cheers  of  his  com- 
panions ;  and  when  he  had  been  absent  a  few  moments,  all  eyes  were 
turned  towards  the  door  each  time  it  opened,  anxiously  expecting 
his  arrival,  to  prove  his  trustworthiness.  Never  was  such  interest 
displayed  by  any  body  of  individuals.  They  mounted  the  forms  in 
tlieir  eagerness  to  obtain  the  first  glimpse  of  his  return.  It  was 
clear  that  their  honour  was  at  stake  ;  and  several  said  they  would 
kill  the  lad  in  the  morning  if  he  made  off  with  the  money.  Mtlny 
minutes  elapsed  in  almost  painful  suspense,  and  some  of  his  com- 
panions began  to  fear  that  so  large  a  sum  of  money  had  proved  too 
great  a  temptation  for  the  boy.  At  last,  however,  a  tremendous 
burst  of  cheering  announced  the  lad's  return.     The  delight  of  his 
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companions  broke  forth  again  and  again,  in  long  and  loud  peals  of 
applause,  and  the  youth  advanced  amidst  triumphant  shouts  to  the 
platform,  and  gave  up  the  money  in  full. 

**  The  assemblage  was  then  interrogated  as  to  the  effect  of  flogging 
as  a  punishment ;  and  the  general  feeling  appeared  to  be^  that  it 
hardened  the  criminal  instead  of  checking  his  depravity,  and  excited 
the  deadliest  enmity  in  his  bosom  at  the  time  towards  the  person 
Inflicting  it  When  asked  whether  they  had  seen  any  public  execu- 
tions, they  almost  all  ciied  out  that  they  had  seen  Manning  and  his 
wife  hung ;  others  said  that  they  had  seen  Rush  and  Sarah  Thomas 
executed.  They  stated  that  they  liked  to  go  a  *  death-hunting,' 
after  seeing  one  or  two  executed.  It  hardened  them  to  it>  and  at 
last  they  all  got  to  thieve  under  the  gallows.  They  felt  rather 
shocked  at  the  sight  of  an  execution  at  flrst ;  but,  after  a  few  re* 
X)etilions,  it  soon  wore  off.  ♦  *  * 

"A  little  boy,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  sailor,  came  up  to  Mr. 
Mayhew  crying  bitterly,  and  implored  him  to  allow  him  to  say  a 
-'word.  He  stated — I  am  here  starving  all  my  time.  Last  night  I 
was  out  in  the  cold  and  nearly  froze  to  death.  When  I  got  up 
I  was  quite  stiff,  and  could  hardly  walk.  I  slept  in  Whitechapel 
under  a  form  where  they  sell  meat*  I  was  an  apprentice  on  board 
of  a  fishing  smack,  and  ran  away  because  J  was  ill-treated.  After 
I  ran  away  I  broke  into  my  master's  house  because  I  was  hungry. 
He  gave  me  twelvemonths,  and  now  he  is  in  the  union  himself;  he 
failed  in  business  and  got  broken  up.  I  have  been  out  of  prison 
three  months,  starving ;  and  I  would  rather  do  any  thing  than  thieve. 
If  I  see  a  little  thing  I  take  it,  because  I  can't  get  any  thing  to  eat 
without  it.  [Here  the  child,  still  weepings  piteou sly,  uncovered  his 
breast,  and  shewed  his  bones  starting  through  his  skin.  He  said 
he  was  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  country.]"         *         *         * 

Others  spoke  in  similar  strains,  and  at  length  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated. 

**  The  assemblage,  which  had  become  more  rational  and  manage- 
able towards  the  close,  dispersed,  quite  peaceably  it  should  be  added, 
and  the  boys  were  evidently  sincerely  grateful  for  the  efforts  being 
made  to  bring  their  misfortunes  before  the  notice  of  those  in  whose 
power  it  may  be  to  alleviate  them. 

<<  Before  they  were  dismissed,  as  much  money  was  dispensed  to 
each  as  would  defray  his  night's  lodging." 

Such  are,  by  their  own  shewing,  the  young  thieves  of 
London.  What  but  the  true  Church  of  God  can  rescue  them? 
A  benevolent  Protestantism  may  pity  them,  and  reform  here 
.and  there  a  few ;  but  who  but  she  who  comes  from  God,  and 
has  the  power  of  God  to  help  her,  can  save  them  from  such 
literally  lielpless  misery  and  sin  ? 
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"  A  BURNT  child  fears  the  fire,"  is  an  old  adage  whose  truth 
few  persons  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  are  disposed  to  call 
in  question.  The  bigotry  of  our  Protestant  fellow-country- 
men, however,  is  continually  furnishing  us  with  at  least  one 
exception  to  the  rule.  As  the  blind  infatuation  of  their  hatred 
against  Catholicism  leads  them  to  violate  the  laws  of  common 
sense  in  their  arguments  and  (too  often)  the  laws  of  Christian 
charity  in  their  conduct,  so  also  it  leads  them,  almost  in  spite 
of  themselves,  to  forget  and  set  at  nought  the  lessons  even  of 
their  own  bitter  experience.  The  faintest  rumour  of  a  conver- 
sion from  Popery  to  Protestantism,  or  rather  of  something  far 
less  than  this,  of  a  man  who  has  been  once  a  Catholic,  but  who 
now  declaims  against  Catholicism,  is  a  bait  which  they  cannot 
withstand.  In  vain  does  their  memory  recall  dim  visions  of  for- 
mer heroes  of  the  same  class,  who  once  occupied  a  prominent 
position  in  the  (so-called)  religious  world,  but  afterwards  came 
to  an  inglorious  end ;  in  vain  does  some  more  sober-minded 
neighbour  proceed  to  specify  instances,  one  after  the  other,  to 
remind  them  how  they  were  once  taken  in  by  such  and  such 
a  man,  or  how  grievoillly  they  were  once  disappointed  in  such 
another :  it  is  all  to  no  purpose ;  the  temptation  is  too  strong 
for  their  philosophy ;  they  will  hope  even  against  hope  that 
the  present  case  will  at  least  prove  to-be  an  exception ;  they 
must  go  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say ;  they  must  parade  him 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  make  a  lion  of 
him,  even  though  in  their  secret  souls  they  cannot  altogether 
stifle  some  very  serious  apprehensions  and  misgivings. 

These  reflections  have  been  suggested  to  us  by  watching 
the  eflect  that  has  been  produced  upon  the  Protestant  mind 
in  diiFerent  parts  of  the  country  by  the  recent  "  progress"  of 
*^  Father  Gavazzi"  through  some  of  the  principal  cities  in  the 
provinces.  Every  where  he  has  been  listened  to  by  most  nume- 
rous audiences,  or  rather  (to  borrow  the  more  appropriate  lan- 
guage of  the  theatre)  every  where  he  has  commanded  an  over- 
flowing house ;  yet  every  where  there  have  been  indications, 
more  or  less  decided,  of  a  certain  degree  of  unwillingness  to 
be  altogether  committed  to  the  new  lion.  In  some  places  there 
has  been  at  first  a  little  hesitation  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's 
clergy  to  have  any  thing  at  all  to  do  with  him  ;  in  others,  even 
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those  ministers  (of  whatever  persuasion  they  may  have  been) 
who  have  undertaken  to  introduce  him  to  the  public,  have  dis- 
tinctly repudiated  all  idea  of  being  responsible  for  his  opinions, 
or  even  for  every  thing  that  he  might  say.  This  was  done  by 
the  chairman  (a  Baptist  minister,  we  believe)  of  the  only  meet- 
ing of  the  kind  at  which  we  have  been  ourselves  present ;  and 
the  same  thing  seems  to  have  been  very  common  generally. 

At  Preston,  the  Rev.  Vicar  is  reported  to  have  contented 
himself  with  saying  merely  that  the  meeting  was  held 

**  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  gentleman  who  is  now  seated 
at  my  left  hand,  known  hy  the  name  of  Father  Gavazzi.  .  .  .  Our  ob- 
ject, I  hope,  is  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  I 
trust  the  feeh'ng  in  all  our  minds  will  be  an  earnest  desire  to  discern 
the  truth,  and  to  uphold  it  against  all  error  of  whatever  kind." 

At  a  second  meeting  in  the  same  town,  the  Independent  mi- 
nister introduced  the  hero  of  the  evening  with  a  very  omi- 
nous allusion  to  Dean  Swift's  well-known  saying,  that  Protes* 
tants  would  do  well  not  to  be  so  eager  in  picking  up  the  weeds 
that  the  Pope  chose  to  throw  over  his  garden-wall.  He  en- 
deavoured, however,  to  counteract  the  very  uncomfortable 
impression  which  these  words  were  calculated  to  make  upon 
his  audience,  by  expressing  his  own  belief  that 

"  from  all  I  have  been  able  to  read  of  Father  Gavazzi,  he  is  an 
honest  man.  ...  I  take  the  chair  to-night  in  the  fullest  confidence, 
so  far  as  my  judgment  can  go,  that  the  gentleman  on  my  left  is  an 
honest  man,  who  desires  with  all  his  heart  the  destruction  of  the 
Papal  system." 

And  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  way  in  which  he  has  been 
spoken  of  and  introduced  to  the  public,  even  by  his  own  spon- 
sors throughout  the  country. 

Yet  still,  spite  of  these  ill-concealed,  not  to  say  acknow- 
ledged, misgivings  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  performer, 
neither  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment,  nor  those  of  any  other 
Protestant  denomination  that  we  have  heard  of,  have  been  able 
successfully  to  resist  the  temptation  of  patronising  these  anti- 
Catholic  performances.  "  We  don't  know  what  he  is,  and  we 
don't  care;  he  hates  the  Papists,  and  so  do  we;  and  that's 
quite  enough  for  us ;  we  shall  go  and  hear  him  ourselves,  and 
persuade  every  body  else  to  do  the  same."  This  has  been  the 
practical  language  of  "  enlightened  and  liberal"  English  Pro- 
testants with  reference  to  Gavazzi,  and  will  be  so,  we  may 
safely  venture  to  predict,  with  reference  to  every  other  adven- 
turer of  equally  unknown  origin  and  doubtful  antecedents  who 
may  choose  to  follow  in  the  same  track  for  many  a  long  year 
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to  come.  "  Something  strong  against  Popery  s"  this  is  the 
bait;  the  luscious  treat  stands  ready  prepared  before  them; 
and  how  can  they  be  expected  to  abstain  from  so  rich  and 
tempting  a  morsel  merely  because  the  memory  of  past  events 
suggests  some  inconvenient  scruples  as  to  whether  there  naay 
not  be  a  secret  subtle  poison  lurking  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bowl  ?  Nay  more,  what  care  they  though  they  be  positively 
unable  to  taste  with  their  own  palates  the  delicate  viands  on 
the  table  ?  at  any  rate  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  "  rale  thing''  is  before  them ;  and  though  the  foreigu 
cookery  prevents  their  partaking  of  it  themselves,  they  can  be 
made  to  enjoy  it  by  the  force  of  their  own  vivid  imagination^ 
and  by  a  sort  of  mysterious  sympathy  floating  in  the  air,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  a  Mesmeric  patient  may  be  made  perfectly 
intoxicated  merely  by  sipping  a  few  teaspoonsful  of  pure  water 
administered  by  the  operator. 

Yet  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it  more  seriously,  truly  it 
is  a  sad  and  sickening  spectacle  which  has  been  exhibited  in 
all  our  principal  cities  during  the  past  few  weeks ;  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  persons,  of  all  classes  and  degrees  of  educa- 
tion, apparently  in  the  highest  state  of  enjoyment,  simply  from 
a  consciousness  that  a  person,  of  whom  they  know  nothing, 
and  whose  very  language  they  do  not  understand,  is  employed 
In  desperate  abuse  of  the  Pope  and  Church  of  Rome.  The 
orator  speaks  with  uncommon  volubility,  and  acts  what  he 
speaks  ;  and  no  doubt  his  action  (which  is  extravagant,  how- 
ever, even  for  a  Neapolitan  Pulcinello)  has  something  to  do 
with  the  vociferous  applause  which  he  obtains;  neverthelesa 
the  main  secret  of  his  success,  the  real  charm  of  his  eloquence 
to  those  who  flock  to  hear  him,  is  the  assurance  that  he  is 
abusing  or  ridiculing  the  doctrines,  or  practices,  or  most  vene- 
rated personages,  of  Christ's  Church.  Even  those  who  have 
conducted  these  exhibitions,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  are 
responsible  for  them,  by  presiding  upon  the  platform  and  tak- 
ing part  in  the  proceedings,  have  generally  acknowledged  their 
inability  to  understand  what  has  been  said ;  and  as  to  the  audi- 
ence at  large,  it  is  only  necessary  to  stand,  as  we  have  done, 
at  the  back  of  the  orator,  and  so  to  have  a  full  view  of  the 
whole  company,  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  satisfied  that  there 
was  scarcely  one  amongst  them  who  understood  him  at  all. 
At  Preston,  the  Rev.  R,  Slate  (Independent),  "  who  had  great 
pleasure  in  co-operating  with  the  Rev.  Chairman  (the  Vicar  of 
the  parish)  on  this  occasion  in  supporting  Christian  truth  and 
the  cause  of  Protestantism  (!),  said  that,  from  his  little  know- 
ledge of  Latin  and  French,  he  could  gather  a  good  deal  of 
Father  Gavazzi's  address;  but  he  was  fully  persuaded  thatjf 
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they  had  been  a  company  of  Italians,  they  should  have  be6n 
completely  carried  away  by  the  force  of  his  language."  How 
fiir  the  smattering  of  Latin  and  French  retained  by  an  elderly 
gentleman  whose  school-days  have  long  been  over  will  help 
him  towards  following  an  Italitm  oration,  delivered  with  the 
most  extraordinary  rapidity ;  and  again,  what  proportion  of 
"  the  Father's"  audiences  at  Preston,  Bristol,  Manchester,  and 
elsewhere,  may  be  expected  to  have  had  even  this  poor  assist- 
ance towards  understanding  what  they  heard,  we  will  leave  to 
our  readers  to  conjecture ;  but  it  must  be  perfectly  clear  to 
every  reflecting  person,  that,  if  a  performance  of  this  kind  can 
be  made  palatable  to  the  English  public  on  a  lai'ge  scale, — and 
we  see  that  it  is  generally  pronounced  to  have  been  eminently 
successful, —  it  can  only  be  through  the  medium  of  their  in- 
tense feelings  of  hatred  and  animosity  against  Catholics,  which 
are  thereby  gratified,  even  though  it  be  after  a  most  senseless 
fashion.  If  any  man  would  take  the  trouble  of  teaching  a  par- 
rot some  of  those  terse  denunciations  of  Popery,— more  terse 
than  Christian, — with  which  the  walls  of  our  houses  and  the 
very  pavements  of  our  streets  have  been  of  late  so  liberally 
ornamented,  he  might  produce  an  exhibition  of  the  same  kind, 
though  scarcely  so  effective  perhaps  as  that  which  is  produced 
by  Father  Gavazzi ;  and  we  do  not  doubt,  moreover,  but  that 
the  parrot  would  make  his  owner's  fortune,  if  its  acquirements 
came  to  be  extensively  known  amongst  what  are  called  the 
respectable  classes  of  society ;  at  least,  for  ourselves,  we  can 
see  no  material  difference  between  listening  to  words  which 
we  understand  spoken  by  one  who  does  not  understand  them, 
and  listening  to  words  which  we  do  not  understand  spoken  by 
one  who  does  understand  them ;  if  any  thing,  the  advantage 
would  seem  to  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  former  arrange- 
ment, that  is,  in  favour  of  the  parrot. 

But  some  of  our  readers  may  be  tempted  to  inquire  whe- 
ther the  speeches  of  the  anti-Catholic  orator  are  not  duly 
"done  into  English"  by  some  competent  interpreter  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unlearned  ;  and  whether  his  lectures  do  not 
thus  become  a  rational  and  legitimate  instrument  for  the  sup- 
port of  Protestantism.  We  believe  that  when  Father  Ga- 
vazzi first  entered  upon  this  line  of  business,  translations  of 
bis  lectures  (or  what  were  called  such)  appeared  from  the  pen 
of  the  too  notorious  Father  Prout — -par  nohile  fratrum  ;  and  at 
a  later  period,  if  we  remember  rightly,  his  speeches  were  also 
translated  (or  said  to  be  translated)  by  an  interpreter,  sentence 
by  sentence,  as  they  were  delivered.  His  present  practice, 
however,  is  to  bring  with  him  in  manuscript,  or  even  printed 
in  a  newspaper,  the  report  of  a  speech  delivered  by  him  else- 
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where^  perhaps  a  fortnight  since,  or  perhaps  ten  times  within 
the  last  fortnight  in  different  places,  upon  the  same  subject; 
and  this  is  read  to  the  audience  by  some  one  on  the  platform, 
as  a  condensed  report  of  what  they  have  just  heard  in  Italian. 
A  German  Lutheran,  whose  letter  araears  in  the  Preston  Guar- 
dian of  January  31,  says,  "When  Gavazzi  ceased,  the  Vicar 
read  what  the  audience  were  to  believe  a  translation  of  the 
lecture,  but  the  Padre  had  said  ten  times  as  much."  It  was 
the  same  also  when  we  heard  him  ;  and  not  only  had  the  Padre 
said  ten  times  as  much,  but  the  supposed  translation  also  con- 
tained a  very  great  de^l  which  the  Padre  had  never  said  at  all. 
We  listened  to  his  speech  very  attentively  (it  was  on  the  Papal 
Aggression),  in  order  that  we  might  gather  from  it,  if  possible, 
some  definite  idea  of  his  own  creed;  and  we  observed  that  there 
was  not  a  word  in  it  which  a  bad  Catholic  might  not  have  said ; 
we  mean  that,  whereas  there  was  a  great  deal  of  buffoonery 
and  ridicule  of  sacred  things  and  persons,  and  abuse  of  indivi- 
duals, &c.,  there  was  not  a  word  distinctly  contradicting  any 
article  of  the  faith:  in  the  English  translation,  however,  which 
was  afterwards  read,  he  was  made  to  scoff  at  relics,  not  only  at 
this  or  that  particular  relic  as  being  unauthenticated,  but  at 
the  whole  subject ;  and  altogether  he  was  much  more  Protes- 
tant in  many  ways.  Whether  this  seasoning  was  judiciously 
added  by  the  individual  who  had  prepared  it  for  the  English 
palate,  or  whether  the  Padre  himself  had  really  indulged  in 
that  sort  of  talk  on  some  former  occasion,  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing ;  the  circumstance  is  worth  mentioning,  however, 
as  we  see  it  is  mentioned  by  one  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
paper  already  referred  to,  that  "  this  holy  man  (Gavazzi)  has 
not  as  yet  abandoned  Popery ;  for  when  enjoying  the  hospi- 
tality of  Brindle  Lodge,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Catholic  chapel 
there,  and  knelt  down  and  said  his  prayers  in  the  presence  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament ;"  whereupon  the  correspondent  pro- 
poses the  very  obvious  question,  "  What  will  Protestantism 
gain  by  the  agency  of  such  an  inconsistent  impostor  ?"  The 
German  Lutheran  too,  whose  letter  has  been  already  quoted, 
and  who,  like  ourselves,  first  made  Gavazzi's  acquaintance 
under  very  different  circumstances,  as  a  political  demagogue 
haranguing  soldiers  and  people  in  the  public  streets  of  Rome, 
says,  that  when  he  spoke  of  the  picture  of  our  Blessed  Lady 
of  Rimini,  "he  passed  a  beautiful  Italian  panegyric  on  the 
Mother  of  Christ."  Had  his  audience  been  capable  of  under- 
standing this  panegyric,  we  wonder  how  many  of  them  would 
have  agreed  with  the  German  in  thinking  it "  beautiful.*'  We 
wish  it  had  been  our  good  fortune  to  have  been  present  upon 
that  occasion ;  it  would  have  been  a  strange  and  novel  sight; 
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worthy  of  a  more  particular  commemoration,— a  mixed  mul- 
titude of  anti-Catholic  Any thingarians  applauding  an  apostate 
fi;iar  who  was  singing  the  praises  of  the  ever-blessed  Mother  of 
God.  But  really,  in  sad  and  sober  earnestness,  we  would  ask 
our  Protestant  fellow-countrymen,  what  possible  good  can  be 
expected  to  result  from  so  senseless,  so  incongruous  an  exhibi- 
tion as  this  which  has  been  going  the  round  of  the  country 
under  their  special  patronage  during  the  last  two  or  three 
months,  and  may  be  going  on  still  for  aught  we  know  ?  Father 
Gavazzi  is  "neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl,  nor  yet  good  red 
herring :"  in  his  outward  man,  he  retains  his  former  habit 
of  a  Bamabite,  garnished  with  a  few  crosses  of  his  own  devis- 
ing in  the  Italian  revolutionary  tricolor ;  in  his  language,  he  is 
sometimes  profane,  sometimes  Protestant,  sometimes  Catholic, 
always  frivolous  and  superficial ;  but  iu  his  secret  thoughts — 
what  is  he  ?  who  shall  dare  to  say,  save  He  only  who  knows 
what  is  in  man  ?  You  tell  us  that  he  professes  to  be  come 
hither  "  to  observe  the  religious  forms  of  English  Protestants, 
and  to  learn  their  religious  opinions,  and  to  mark  the  state  of 
parties  in  this  country  ;"  and  you  carry  him  about  the  country 
irom  one  great  town  to  another  like  some  strange  beast,  and 
you  make  him  roar  in  each  place,  greatly  to  the  edification  of 
the  beholders,  who  believe  that  he  is  roaring  against  Popery, 
whilst  all  the  while  he  may  be  pronouncing  "a  beautiful  Italian 
panegyric"  on  her  whom  you  delight  to  contemn  and  to  abuse. 
Hear  how  an  intelligent  foreigner,  himself  too  an  enemy  to 
Catholics,  describes  the  scene  in  writing  to  an  English  friend, 
and  say  whether  this  is  not  also  the  judgment  of  reason  and 
common  sense.  **  The  scene  of  Wednesday  suited  truly  your 
English  word  humbug — an  assembly  of  respectable  men  and 
women,  headed  by  their  vicar,  listening  to  blasphemy  and  ob- 
scenity in  an  unknown  tongue  from  a  Popish  friar.  If  through 
conviction  he  truly  embraced  the  reformed  faith,  I  would  be 
the  first  to  offer  him  my  meed  of  praise  ^  but  when  it  is  not 
known  to  what  creed  he  belongs,  I  think  it  derogatory  to  any 
Church  to  countenance  such  language  towards  another  body 
of  believers." 

Then,  again,  look  at  the  matter  which  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,  even  according  to  his  English  translator,  who  (we 
may  be  sure)  has  not  failed  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  to  put 
it  forth  in  the  most  palatable  shape  for  consumption  in  the 
English  market.  There  is  no  word  at  all  adequate  to  describe 
its  character,  but  that  which  has  been  very  freely  used  by  Pro- 
testant critics  upon  his  performances,  viz.  bufibonery.  His 
lectures  do  not  consist  of  philosophical  arguments  or  historical 
faetSi  scarcely  even  of  declamatory  assertions ;  they  are  simple 
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buffoonery,  only  rendered  the  more  perfect  by  his  gestures  sirii 
all  the  other  paraphernalia  fot  producing  stage  effect.  **  Are 
you  going  to  hear  Father  Gavazzi  to-night  V  asked  a  Pjrotes- 
tant  gentleman  the  other  day  of  his  friend,  a  Catholic  priest. 
"  No,  I  am  not ;  for  we  ecclesiastics  are  not  allowed  to  fiie- 
quent  theatrical  representations,"  was  the  ready  reply ;  and  it 
Was  as  apt  as  it  was  ready.  Gavazzi's  lectures  can  be  properly 
described  only  in  the  language  of  the  stage ;  and  the  particular 
branch  of  dramatic  performances  to  which  they  more  strictly 
belong  is  low  comedy.  Some  of  his  jokes  we  have  ourselves 
heard  before  now  in  a  French  theatre  ;  and  there  are  few 
amongst  them  which  rise  above  this  standard  in  the  scale  of 
wit.     Take  the  following  as  a  sample  :  • 

*^  Amongst  the  relics  which  Dr.  Newman  patronises  and  preacbe^y 
and  would  propagate,  if  he  could,  by  means  of  his  prc^hetic  geniu3«^ 
the  niiracle-mongering  Oratorians,  is  *  the  holy  manger.*  But  if 
there  is  a  holy  manger,  I  should  like  to  know  where  is  tlie  ass  ? 
Father  Newman  himself  is  the  ass." 

"  The  lecturer  next  alluded  to  the  winking  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna at  Rimini,  and  observed  that  it  was  not  comely  for  the  Virgin 
to  wink.  The  Virgin  Mary  was  a  holy  woman,  but  holy  women 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  leering." 

"  Cardinals  were  t!ie  inmates  of  courts,  and  even  if  they  were 
good  men  before  they  were  made  cardinals,  they  had  no  chance  of 
remaining  so,  for  not  even  a  saint  can  in  courts  preserve  his  sanctity ; 
look  at  the  example  of  St.  Peter,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
Pope ;  he  never  got  into  a  court  but  once,  and  then  he  cursed  and 
swore  and  blasphemed." 

"  In  Italy  the  Pope  has  enacted  a  fearful  tragedy ;  in  England 
he  has  produced  a  comedy.  In  the  year  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
curiosities  were  coming  from  all  quarters.  A  package  came  from 
Italy,  and  the  royal  commissioners,  anxious  to  see  what  precious 
work  of  art  Italy  had  sent,  hastened  to  open  the  box,  carefully  un- 
folded the  enclosures  ;  and  what  came  out  ?  Twelve  bishops,  with 
mitres  on  their  reverend  heads,  and  robes  rich  and  sanctified  on 
their  anointed  bodies,  and — singular  curiosity — a  cardinal  I" 

We  will  not  disgust  our  readers  by  quoting  other  speci- 
mens of  such  ribaldry  as  this  ;  yet  this  is  the  stuff  which  Pro- 
testant ministers  of  all  denominations,  and  Protestant  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  all  classes,  meet  together  to  hear  and  applaud, 
and  express  a  "  hope"  that  in  so  doing  their  only  **  object  is 
the  honour  and  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  that  they  are  actuated 
by  an  earnest  desire  to  discern  His  truth  and  to  uphold  it 
against  all  error  of  whatsoever  kind."  After  listening  for  an 
hour  aud  a  half  to  such  stuff  as  this,  these  reverend  gentlemen, 
Anglican  parsons  and  Wesleyan-Association  ministers,  Inde- 
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pendents  and  Baptists,  Socinians,  and  we  know  not  who  be* 
sidesy  publicly  congratulate  one  another  upon  the  platform  for 
haying  sunk,  their  little  differences  of  opinion  in  order  that 
thay  might  "co-operate  in  supporting  Christian  truth  and  the 
capse.  of  Protestantism."  Again  we  say,  what  a  sad  and  sick- 
ening spectacle!  what  a  miserable  exhibition  of  the  deadening 
effects  of  a  blind,  fanatical,  anti-Catholic  prejudice  I  Hundreds 
and  thousands  of  individuals,  each  one  possibly  a  reasonable  and 
Tetspectable  being  in  all  other  relations  of  life,  met  together  to 
hear,  or  rather  to  see,  a  man  ridiculing  Catholics  and  Catho^ 
Jicism,  and  believing  that  they  are  thereby  doing  God  service! 
There  is  one  feature  in  these  performances,  however,  which 
it  is  consoling  to  observe ;  and  that  is,  that  the  more  wicked  and 
simply  malicious  portions  of  them  seem  to  meet  with  no  sym- 
pathy from  the  audience.  This  was  very  remarkably  the  case 
where  we  were  ourselves  present ;  and  if  we  may  trust  the  re- 
ports of  the  several  provincial  papers  which  have  reached  us, 
the  same  phenomenon  was  to  be  noticed  elsewhere  also.  The 
ribald  jokes  and  the  display  of  histrionic  action  elicited  raptu- 
rous applause ;  but  when  the  orator  proceeded  to  impute  ma- 
licious and  even  diabolical  motives  to  individuals,  e,  g,  to  his 
Eminence  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  a  most  ominous 
silence  was  preserved  throughout  the  whole  assembly.  We 
,saw  him  mimic  the  way  in  which  Catholics  are  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  a  prince  of  the  Church,  bending  the  knee  and  asking 
his  blessing ;  then  we  saw  him  spreading  out  his  cloak  ta  its 
utmost  limits,  like  a  peacock  spreading  out  his  tail,  to  repre- 
sent the  other  side  of  the  picture,  the  haughtiness  of  demean- 
our which  he  would  have  his  audience  believe  was  the  ordinary 
characteristic  of  such  high  dignitaries,  and  of  our  own  in  par- 
ticular ;  and  the  audience,  feeling  no  reverence  for  the  dignity 
that  was  being  laughed  at,  themselves  laughed  heartily  at  the 
show.  But  it  was  far  otherwise  when  he  went  on  to  say  that 
the  Cardinal  was 

**  the  filting  representative  of  the  pride,  the  impiety,  the  ran- 
cour, and  the  malignity  of  the  court  of  Satan.  Yes,  he  repeated, 
of  Satan.  Look  at  the  recent  bloodshed  at  Liverpool  j  the  murder 
of  a  Protestant  policeman  at  Birkenhead  in  connexion  with  this  very 
Piapai  aggression.     What  had  tliis  Cardinal  Wiseman  done?     He 

'had  not  publicly  disapproved  of  this  diabolical  deed.  No !  I  fancy 
I  see  him  now  stooping  to  gather  up  in  his  hands  the  blood  of  this 
murdered  Protestant,  and  baptising  therewith  this  Papal  aggression 

;and  his  own  cardinalate." 

This  sentence,  which  we  know  not  how  to  characterise  as  it 
,  deserves,  was  received  in  the  deepest  silence,  not  only  when  it 

.was  delivered  in  Italian  by  the  orator  himself,  when  of  course 
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it  was  not  understood,  but  also  when  it  was  read  in  Eoglidi 
with  all  the  additional  advantage  of  the  most  careful  and  em- 
phatic  enunciation  on  the  part  of  the  interpreter.  It  was  e?«ti 
repeated  at  the  second  meeting  held  in  each  town;  he  told 
them  again  that  English  blood  had  flowed  in  the  streets  by  the 
hands  of  Papists ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain ;  not  a  single  cheer 
was  to  be  heard ;  it  would  have  been  of  course  far  better  bad 
it  been  received  with  one  universal  shout  of  execration ;  but 
this,  we  suppose,  was  too  much  to  expect  from  an  English 
audience  listening  to  a  hired  calumniator  of  Catholics.  With 
the  same  silence  was  received  another  most  wicked  and  lying 
and  mischievous  sentence :  **  He  forewarned  them  that  if  Eng- 
land was  to  be  thus  infested  by  the  Jesuits,  the  evil  would  sink 
deeper,  until  such  a  catastrophe  again  happens  which  the  fmmh' 
ment  of  London  tells  of,*'*  and  many  others  that  could  be  pointed 
out.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  the  exhibitions  of  Father 
Gavazzi  reflect  the  very  deepest  disgrace  on  all  those  who  have 
any  hand  in  promoting  them,  we  do  not  believe  that  he  is  do- 
ing real  injury  to  Catholics,  or  even  putting  the  smallest  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  the  advance  of  Catholic  truth  in  this 
country  at  the  present  moment ;  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  be 
very  much  surprised  if  the  use  of  such  an  instrument  to  sup- 
port "  the  cause  of  Protestantism"  has  not  the  effect,  sooner 
or  later,  of  opening  the  eyes  of  many  of  its  more  thoughtful 
adherents. 


THE  REV.  JOHN  KIRK,  D.D.,  OF  LICHFIELD. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk,  whom  to  know  was  to  admire  and  love,  died  at 
Lichfield  on  the  night  of  the  21  st  of  December,  in  ihe  92d  year  of  his 
age,  and  on  the  67th  anniversary  of  his  first  Mass,  said  in  Rome  on  HkB 
Feast  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle.  Of  patriarchal  age  and  patriarchal 
simplicity  of  manners,  ranging  through  near  a  centur]^  of  Catholic  afiiftin^ 
with  many  of  which  he  was  actively  and  intimately  identified — quorum 
pars  magna  fuit — he  moved  a  living  chronicle  of  persons,  places,  and 
facts,  which  our  little  English  Church  will  long  desiderate,  perhaps  never 
replace. 

John  Kirk  was  born  at  Acton  Burnell,  a  village  near  Shrewsbury,  in 
the  county  of  Salop,  on  the  13th  of  April  1760.  At  ten  years  of  age  he 
was  sent  to  that  dear  nursery  of  religion  and  the  priesthood,  Sedgley 
Park  School,  which  only  seven  years  before  had,  in  spite  of  infinite  op* 
position,  and  of  other  difficulties,  which  seemed  at  the  time  insurmount- 
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able,  beep  established,  iu  the  spring  of  1763,  by  the  Bev.Win.  Errington, 
the  friend  and  constant  companion  of  the  venerable  Bishop  Challoner, 
who  was  himself  the  original  projector,  and,  while  he  lived,  the  powerfhl 
supporter  pf  it.  It  was  then  under  the  government  of  its  first  master 
and  president,  the  Rev.  Hugo  Kendall,  who,  in  times  of  great  difficulty, 
governed  the  establishment  with  admirable  prudence  and  ability  till  his 
death,  on  the  2d  of  July  1781.  His  early  inclination  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical state,  united  with  his  talents  and  proficiency  in  every  branch  of 
elementary  knowledge,  soon  recommended  him  to  his  superiors  as  a  fit 
subject  to  be  sent  to  our  English  College  at  Rome,  where,  during  his  ten 
years*  residence,  he  finished  his  humanity  studies  with  great  applause, 
and  prosecuted  those  of  philosophy  and  divinity. 

John  Kirk  left  England  for  Rome  on  the  8th  of  February  1773,  and 
was  received  into  the  College  just  six  months  before  the  suppression  of 
the  Jesuits  by  Clement  XIY.,  in  the  August  of  that  year,  being  the  last 
student  there  received  before  the  dissolution  of  the  Order. 

It  will  be  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  that  ever  since  the  year 
1679,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Maurice  Clenock,  to  whom  the  administra- 
tion of  the  College  was  at  first  committed,  and  who  was  a  secular  priest, 
and  Bishop  elect,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  our  English  College  was 
governed  by  the  fathers  of  the  society  until  the  year  1773.  In  the 
August  of  that  year,  the  society  being  suppressed,  the  College  was  placed 
under  the  admmistration  of  Italian  secular  priests,  Monsignor  Foggini, 
Abat^  Magnani,  and  Abat^  Felice ;  and  this  government  continued  until 
the  final  suppression  of  the  college  itself  by  the  French  army,  under  Ber- 
tbier,  in  1798.  It  was  restored  to  the  English  cle^y  twenty  years  after- 
wards by  his  Holiness  Pope  Pius  VII.,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Gradwell 
was  appointed  the  first  rector  on  the  8th  of  March  1818. 

When  on  his  voyage  from  England,  Mr.  Kirk  accidentally  feU  over- 
board, and  only  escaped  drowning  by  the  intrepidity  of  the  second  mate, 
who  jumped  into  the  sea  and  rescued  him. 

Many  circumstances  shew  that  Mr.  Kirk's  talents  and  application 
were  justly  appreciated  at  the  Roman  College,  and  that  he  had  become 
a  great  favourite  with  his  superiors  ;  and  the  writer  of  this  memoir  has 
often  heard  him  say  that  it  was  owing  to  the  friendship  of  the  then 
rector,  who,  during  his  course  of  philosophy,  kindly  permitted  him  ac- 
cess to  his  private  library,  that  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Dodd's 
works,  and  especially  his  Church  History,  which  he  read  with  avidity 
and  re-read,  and  thence  acquired  that  decided  taste  and  particular  bent 
of  study  which  gave  the  tone  and  character  to  his  literary  pursuits  in 
after  life. 

In  1782  he  was  attacked  with  fever,  when  in  the  midst  of  his  divi- 
nity course ;  his  life  was  despaired  of,  and  the  physicians  recommended 
their  patient  to  receive  the  last  sacraments. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver,  of  Exeter,  has  kindly  communicated  to  the 
writer  of  this  memoir  extracts  from  three  letters  of  Father  John  Thorpe 
of  the  society,  who  lived  in  Rome  from  1786  until  his  death  in  1792, 
which  touch  upon  some  facts  of  interest,  and  bespeak  the  estimation  in 
which  Mr.  Kirk  was  held  at  the  time  in  the  English  college.  In  the  first 
letter,  dated  Rome,  10th  July  1782,  he  says,  "  Mr,  Kirk,  the  most  pro- 
mising youth  of  the  English  college,  received  the  Viaticum  yesterday." 
In  another  letter,  dated  Rome,  21st  December  1784,  he  says,  "  We  were 
present  at  Mr.  Kirk's  first  Mass."  He  had  been  ordained  by  Cardinal 
Corsini,  the  protector  of  the  English  college,  on  the  18th  of  December 
1784,  in  the  Cardinal's  private  chapel.  In  a  third  letter  again,  dated 
June  1786,  Father  Thorpe  thus  comments  upon  him :  '*  This  modest, 
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devout  priest,  and  well  disposed  to  maintain  that  character^  has  left 
Rome  for  England."  He  landed  at  Dover  August  17th,  1786.  His 
first  mission  was  tn  Shropsliire,  at  Aldenham  Hall,  in  the  family  of  Sir 
Eichard  Acton.  Here  he  remained  only  three  months,  leaving  Alden- 
ham to  become  chaplain  at  Sedgley  Park  School,  where,  in  1786,  he  suc- 
ceeded the  Rev.  John  Roe,  and  assisted  as  Vice-President  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Southworth,  who,  in  the  year  1781,  had  succeeded  his  maternal 
uncle,  the  Rev.  Hugo  Kendall,  in  the  presidentship  of  that  now  rising 
and  important  establishment.  The  valuable  services  which  Mr.  Kirk 
rendered  to  Sedgley  Park  at  that  period  were  afterwards  more  substan- 
tially confirmed  and  extended  when  he  returned  a  second  time  to  con- 
duct the  establishment  in  the  capacity  of  president.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, on  the  retirement  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Tindall  to  Kilvington,  in 
Yorkshire,  Mr.  Kirk  removed  to  the  small  mission  at  Pipe  Hall,  near 
Lichfield,  tenanted  by  Mr.  Clement  Weetman,  on  an  estate  belonging  to 
the  Weld  family.  Here  he  also  took  upon  himself  the  charge  of  the 
congregation  about  Tamworth,  and  enlarged  the  little  chapel  at  Pipe 
Hafi  so  as  to  accommodate  the  tenants  and  their  labourers  on  the  Weld 
estate,  and  the  few  Catholics  resident  in  Lichfield. 

But  a  new  field  better  suited  to  his  peculiar  habits  of  business  was 
now  opened  to  him  at  Sedgley  Park  by  the  proposed  resignation  of  the 
presidentship,  voluntarily  made  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Southworth,  which 
offer  both  Bishops  Talbot  and  Berington  pressed  Mr.  Kirk  to  accept.  He 
did  accept  it  accordingly^,  but  on  condition  that  Mr.  Southworth  should 
remain  to  conduct  the  spiritual  department  of  the  house. 

In  the  year  1795  died  Dr.  Thomas  Talbot,  Vicar-Apostolfc  of  the 
Midland  District.  He  was  succeeded  by  pr.  Charles  Berington,  who 
had  been  his  coadjutor  ever  since  the  year  1786.  This  Prelate,  knowing 
Mr.  Kirk's  peculiar  aptitude  for  business,  summoned  him  from  Sedgley 
Park  to  assist  him  as  chaplain  and  private  secretary  in  the  general  ma- 
nagement of  the  district.  This  removal  took  place  in  July  1797.  In 
the  June  of  the  following  year  (1798)  Bishop  Berington  died  by  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy,  on  his  return  from  Sedgley  Park  to  Longbirch,  Feeling 
himself  seriously  ill,  he  with  difficulty  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and 
died  in  the  arms  of  his  secretary,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir. 

The  district  was  then  for  nearly  two  years,  as  the  writer  believes, 
administered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bew,  President  of  Oscott  College,  who 
had  been  Vicar- General  of  the  deceased  Prelate,  during  which  time  Mr. 
Kirk  remained  at  Longbirch,  until  the  appointment  to  the  vicariate  of 
Dr.  Gregory  Stapleton,  who,  bringing  down  with  him  from  the  College 
of  Old  Hall  Green  his  friend  and  confidant,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Walsh, 
then  in  deacon's  orders,  Mr.  Kirk  removed  from  Longbirch  to  make 
way  for  the  new  secretary  in  1801.  It  was  now  that  Bishop  Stapleton 
proposed  to  him  that,  as  the  Pipe  Hall  estate  had  been  sold,  and  the 
chapel  closed,  and  as  he  had  formerly  the  care  of  the  Pipe  Hall  and 
Lichfield  con<?regations,  that  he  should  repair  to  Lichfield  for  the  express 
purpose  of  building  a  chapel  there,  and  a  residentiary  house  for  the  in- 
cumbent. He  accordingly  undertook  the  charge  with  spirits  brighter 
than  his  j^rospects,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  were  not  very  encouraging, 
as  neither  were  the  difficulties  few  nor  trivial  that  beset  his  path. 

We  have  said  that  the  Pipe  Hall  estate  had  been  sold  by  Mr.  Weld 
during  his  (Mr.  Kirk's)  absence  from  it;  that  a  Protestant  had  suc- 
ceeded the  Catholic  tenant,  and  that  the  chapel  had  been  closed.  The 
vestments,  however,  and  whatever  else  belonged  to  the  chapel,  with 
200/.  in  money,  had  been  made  over  by  the  late  proprietor  to  Sir  Thomas 
Constable,  thenT.  Clifibrd,  Esq.,  of  Tixall  j  and  with  this  sum,  and  about 
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4dO/.  more  whicli  he  himself  had  collected,  he  purchased  an  old  house  in 
Lichfield,  and  hy  throwing  two  rooms  into  one,  made  a  chapel  suffi- 
ciently capacious. 

Sua  laus  cuique.  With  a  hearty  good-will  and  a  characteristic  energy 
of  purpose,  Mr,  Kirk  set  himself  to  the  work  for  which  Bishop  Stapleton 
had  sent  him  in  1801,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  piiBce  of  free- 
hold land  on  the  London  road,  and  in  a  most  convenient  situation  for 
the  Pipe  Hall,  Lichfield,  and  Hopwas  congregations,  which  then  became 
permanently  united.  This  land  he  purchased,  and  built  on  it  a  respect- 
able house  and  chapel,  which  he  opened  on  the  11th  of  November,  1803. 
Many  of  the  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  handsomely  contributed  on 
this  occasion,  for  even  then  Dr.  Kinc  was  well  known  and  greatly  re- 
spected. The  chapel  was  afterwards  refronted  and  considerably  enlarged, 
and  came  out,  in  1834,  the  neat  little  Norman  church  of  St.  Cross,  Lich- 
field. The  altar-piece,  representing  the  "  Crucifixion,"  in  cAtara  oseuro, 
is  much  admired.  It  was  the  gift  of  Thomas  Weld,  £s(}.,  and  is  a  chef" 
d'ceiivre  of  De  Bruyn,  a  Flemish  painter  of  great  celebrity. 

To  these  proofs  of  his  disinterested  zeal  for  religion  must  be  added 
his  successful  care  in  erecting  a  small  decent  chapel  for  the  poor 
Catholics  of  Hopwas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tamworth ;  and  finally 
in  the  purchasing  from  old  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1829,  a  small  freehold 
property  in  Tamworth  itself,  and  building  thereon,  in  an  eligible 
position,  a  large  commodious  Grecian  church  and  an  excellent  presby- 
tery and  school,  where  Catholicity  is  in  a  flourishing  state  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  James  Kelly.  This  quiet  humble  priest,  by  his  zealous 
and  disinterested  exertions,  has  greatly  extended  the  congregation,  and 
ftilly  justified  the  character  which  the  late  Dr.  Doyle  transmitted  to 
Dr.  Kirk,  after  ordaining  him  specially  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Walsh  for 
this  important  post. 

These  undertakings,  it  will  be  admitted,  form  no  ordinary  claims  for 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk  on  the  gratitude  of  the  district,  and  the  respect  of 
the  active  missioner.  His  soul  was  always  in  and  upon  the  Church.  He 
formed  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  olden  times,  a  type  of  the  fine  old 
English  priest;  methodical,  dignified,  devout;  adorning  religion,  and  in- 
culcating it  at  once  by  precept  and  by  practice.  Placed  as  he  was  in  the 
ice-bound  regions  of  a  cathedral  city, — condemned,  as  such  places  usually 
are,  to  perpetual  sterility, — his  mission  seemed  conservative  rather  than 
diffusive ;  and  he  laboured  to  consolidate  and  to  perfect  what  he  found, 
where  no  great  facilities  existed  to  extend  the  faith.  His  labours  accord- 
ingly were  in  the  cabinet  rather  than  in  the  field,  in  the  study  rather 
than  in  the  pulpit.  Not  but  that  also  there  he  was  most  exemplary  and 
exact,  but  that  his  peculiar  position  developed  a  bias  which  taste  and 
inclination  had  very  early  formed,  and  whicn  eventuated  in  results  that 
have  greatly  promoted  the  cause  of  religion.  During  his  residence  in 
Rome,  and  for  upwards  of  forty  years  of  his  long  life,  he  was  preparing 
materials  for  a  continuation  of  Dodd'a  Church  History  of  England. 
H  was  his  daily,  and  long,  and  dear  occupation.  Every  leisure  moment 
of  hift  time,  excepting  only  a  few  years  which  his  necessities  obliged 
him  to  devote  to  private  tuition,  for  which  his  character  and  great 
talents  procured  him  some  distinguished  pupils, — but  with  this  abate- 
ment every  leisure  moment  was,  with  little  relaxation,  devoted  to  the 
acoompliehment  of  this  constant  and  warmest  wish  of  his  heart.  With 
infinite  labour  he  had  at  various  times  transcribed  or  collected,  and 
methodically  arranged,  letters,  tracts,  annals,  records,  diaries,  and 
innumerable  miscellaneous  papers,  forming  upwards  of  fifty  volumes  in 
folio  and  quarto.  An  account  of  all  these,  specifically  arranged  under 
VOL.  IX.  T 
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distinct  heads,  was  published  by  him  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Berington,  respecting  the  continuation  of  Dodd's  Church  History  of 
England,  Lichfield,  September  1826.  But  the  pressure  of  years,  and 
many  prudent  misgivings,  deterred  him  from  attempting  actual  pub- 
lication ;  so  that,  after  restoring  to  the  bishops,  colleges,  and  to  other 
private  owners,  their  respective  portions.  Dr.  Kirk  assigned  what  was 
properly  his  own  to  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Tierney. 

Whilst  detailing  Dr.  Kirk's  herculean  labours  of  transcription,  &c. 
for  Dodd's  Church  History,  we  must  not  omit  a  very  tedious  task  which, 
with  no  small  trial  both  of  patience  and  of  eyesight,  he  undertook  about 
the  year  1794  and  the  following  years,  at  the  request  of  his  friend  the 
late  Sir  Thomas  Constable,  in  deciphering  and  copying,  and  preparing 
for  publication,  the  curious  and  interesting  state  papers  and  letters  of 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  "  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  counsellor"  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  one  of  the  royal  gaolers  of  the  unfortunate  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  during  her  confinement  m  Tutbury  Castle.  The  original 
papers  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Cliffords  of  Tixall,  who  inherited, 
through  the  Astons,  from  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  were  published  by 
Arthur  Clifford,  Esq.,  in  1809,  in  three  large  quarto  volumes,  with  a 
biographical  sketch  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Amongst  the  persons  to 
whom,  in  his  advertisement,  Mr.  Clifford  makes  acknowledgment  for 
papers  and  information  contributed,  he  thus  writes  of  the  subject  of  our 
memoir:  *'  In  particular,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  infinite  obligation 
which  I  owe  to  my  very  learned  and  amiable  friend  the  Rev.  John  Kirk, 
of  Lichfield,  without  whose  kindness,  zeal,  and  ability  in  copying  the 
original  papers,  this  work  would,  most  probably,  have  never  seen  the 
light." 

But  that  which  stamps  his  character,  and  will  commend  his  memory 
to  the  gratitude  of  Catholic  posterity,  is  the  work  which  he  undertook, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Joseph  Berington,  to  supply  a  recognised 
deficiency  in  our  popular  controversy,  entitled  The  Faith  of  Catholics 
confirmed  by  Scripture,  and  attested  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Five  First 
Centuries,  The  work  is  now  familiar  to  every  Catholic,  and  has  been 
freely  referred  to,  and  specially  made  use  of,  by  almost  every  contro- 
versial writer  and  preacher  since  its  publication,  and  is  deservedly  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  useful  and  learned  works  of  modern  times.  It 
does  good  service  by  the  side  of  Milner's  immortal  work  The  End 
of  Beligious  Controversy,  and  acts  a  subsidiary  part  in  the  battle  of 
argument,  with  a  crushing  weight  of  authority.  As  a  library  book,  it 
has  been  greatly  augmented  and  improved  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waterworth, 
of  Newark,  who  has  revised  the  whole,  and  has  added  two  volumes  of 
well-sifted  material  to  the  original  matter. 

As  some  exceptions  had  been  taken  against  the  accuracy  of  the  ^'  Pro- 
positions" which  form  the  heading  of  the  work,  Mr.  Kirk  published 
in  1816  a  very  interesting  pamphlet,  of  nearly  a  hundred  pages,  entitled 
Jloman  Catholic  Principles  in  reference  to  God  and  the  King ;  first  pub^ 
lished  in  the  year  1680:  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Inquiry  respecting  the 
Editions  and  the  Author  of  that  valuable  Tract.  It  evinces  great  in- 
dustry of  research,  and  felicitously  proves,  from  circumstantial  evidence, 
that  the  "  Principles"  were  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  James  Corker,  a 
Benedictine  monk,  and  Abbot  of  Lambspring,  a  fellow-prisoner  with 
Archbishop  Plunkett  and  Lord  Stafford,  the  innocent  victims  to  the 
frightful  peijuries  of  that  fanatical  time. 

The  "Principles"  had  been  published  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  and  had 

gone  through  numerous  editions,  but  profound  theologians  questioned 
leir  entire  accuracy;  and,  with  all  his  great  respect  for  Dr.  Kirk,  the 
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late  Bishop  Milner  would  have  preferred  the  adoption  of  a  more  autho- 
ritative formula,  such  as  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV. 

In  addition  to  the  above  literary  labours,  Dr.  Kirk's  active  pen  and 
well-stored  mind  furnished  many  useful  contributions  to  the  periodicals 
of  the  day,  and  were  always  ready  at  the  service  of  any  of  his  brethren 
who  were  engaged  in  subjects  of  English  ecclesiastical  history,  and  who 
wanted  dates  and  facts  and  verification.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship 
and  intimacy  of  all  the  great  lights  of  our  English  Church,  and  never 
made  a  valuable  acquaintance  which  he  had  not  the  rare  fortune  to 
preserve. 

As  a  well-merited  compliment  for  his  many  useful  labours,  the 
Rev.  John  Kirk  received,  by  diploma  from  his  late  Holiness  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  The  diploma  was 
dated  Nov.  9,  1841. 

To  complete  his  character,  we  may  add  that  Dr.  Kirk  was  a  correct 
accountant  and  an  able  financier.  The  clerey  highly  appreciated  his 
merits  in  this  department,  and  were  immensely  indebted  to  him  for  the 
care  with  which  he  nursed  their  funds,  and  for  the  improvement  of  those 
funds  under  his  judicious  administration. 

In  person  Dr.  Kirk  was  the  model  of  a  fine  man.  His  physical  frame 
and  mental  faculties  were  freely  and  favourably  developed,  and  he  pos- 
sessed the  sound  mind  in  tJie  sound  body.  To  the  very  last  his  faculties 
were  clear,  and  his  memory  distinctly  retentive ;  and  though  his  frame 
was  impaired  by  infirmity,  it  was  not  shattered.  Neither  had  he  sufiTered, 
otherwise  than  in  a  mitigated  form,  the  labour  and  dolour  pronounced 
by  the  Psalmist  to  be  the  ordinary  lot  of  those  who  linger  beyond  the 
term  of  eighty  years.  His  was  rather  the  old  age  described  by  King 
Solomon,  "a  crown  of  dignity,  when  it  is  found  in  the  ways  of  justice." 
Corona  dignitatis  senectus,  guce  in  viisjustiti<B  reperietur  (Prov.  xvi.  31). 
**  I  suppose,*'  writes  a  distinguished  ecclesiastic,  *^that  with  our  poor 
friend  we  have  lost  the  father  of  the  secular  clergy.  At  all  events,  we 
have  lost  one  whose  place,  in  many  respects,  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
supply.*'  And  a  still  more  eminent  personage  condescendingly  writes, 
"  I  have  to-day  offered  up  the  adorable  Sacrifice  for  the  truly  venerable 
and  estimable  Dr.  Kirk.  I  had  a  letter  from  him  a  few  weeks  ago, 
which  shewed  no  decay ;  but  he  was  indeed  a  ripe  fruit,  and  is  gone  to 
enjoy  his  Christmas  in  a  better  place." 

It  had  been  the  wish  of  the  Bishop  and  of  the  clergy  to  have  brought 
his  remains  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Birmingham,  that  he  might  have 
honourably  reposed  under  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Chad's ;  but  his  relatives 
strongly  pleaded  for  St.  Cross,  Lichfield,  where  he  himself  had  pre- 
pared a  vault,  and  where  he  had  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  be  buried. 
Accordingly  it  was  thought  right  to  yield  to  this  desire,  though  at  the 
sacrifice  of  a  certain  solemnity  which  would  have  accompanied  his 
funeral  at  St.  Chad's.  All,  however,  was  done  that  under  circum- 
stances could  be  done.  The  clergy  of  the  neighbourhood  assembled, 
and  a  solemn  Mass  of  Eequiem  was  sung  in  the  little  church  of  St. 
Cross,  Lichfield,  by  his  friend  the  Rev.  Dr.  Weedall,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Moore,  and  the  clergy  and  choir  of  St.  Mary's  College, 
Oscott. 

Peace  be  to  his  soul !  May  his  lengthened  life  have  been,  from  God, 
a  pledge  of  his  bright  destiny,  and  have  proved  a  title  to  an  immortal 
crown.  Longitudine  dierum  replebo  euin,  et  ostendam  illi  salutare  meum 
(Ps.  xc.  16). 
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THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  TITLES  BILL  AND  THE 

CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Brook-Green  House,  Hammeramith, 
January  7,  1852. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  readily  comply  with  your  desire  to  be  furnished 
with  information  regarding  the  |)re8ent  relations  of  her  Majesty's  Ca- 
tholic subjects  towards  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education. 

You  are  aware  that,  from  the  institution  of  that  Committee  in  1839 
down  to  1847,  the  Parliamentary  grant  for  education,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  £507,282  2<.,  was  employed  in  aiding  the  erection  of 
schoob.  From  the  whole  of  the  benefits  arising  from  the  distribution 
of  this  large  amount  of  public  money  Catholics  were  entirely  excluded, 
by  a  reflation  imposing  on  all  aided  scliools  the  use  of  the  Protestant 
translation  of  the  Bible.  In  1847,  the  application  of  the  Parliamentary 
grant  was  extended  beyond  the  original  building  outlay,  so  as  to  comprise 
aid  towards  the  annual  expenses  of  schools.  From  this  extended  aid, 
Catholics,  who  had  been  led  to  expect  fairer  treatment,  were  shut  out, 
by  means  which  attracted  so  much  notice  at  the  time  that  little  need  be 
said  now.  You  will  remember  that  the  course  adopted  by  Govern- 
ment formed  the  subject  of  very  strong  observations  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  was  reprobated  by  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party 
no  less  than  by  independent  Liberal  members.  A  change  of  policy  was 
thus  effected,  but  not  perhaps  carried  out  with  any  remarkable  show  of 
alacrity.  However,  a  minute  of  Council,  admitting  Catholic  schools  to 
share  in  the  aid  administered  by  their  lordships,  and  recognising  the 
Catholic  Poor-School  Committee,  was  passed  in  December  1847,  and 
confirmed  by  Parliament  in  the  session  of  1848  by  the  adoption  of  the 
education  vote.  The  minute  so  confirmed  is  of  the  most  simple  and  un- 
objectionable character,  and  contains  no  allusion  to  conditions,  the  sub- 
sequent imposition  of  which  has  proved  so  detrimental.  As  soon  as  the 
vote  of  1848  was  taken,  the  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  CouncU 
desired  to  confer  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Poor-School  Committee, 
the  Hon.  C.  Langdale,  whose  name,  you  will  give  me  leave  to  say,  can 
never  be  mentioned  without  feelings  of  the  highest  respect  and  gratitude 
by  those  who,  like  myself,  are  acquainted  with  the  disinterested  and 
reli^ous  devotion  which,  from  day  to  day,  he  gives  to  the  cause  of  Ca- 
tholic education.  The  chairman  was  then  informed  for  the  first  time 
of  a  principle  declared  to  be  universal  and  indispensable  in  cases  of 
buildmg-grants,  viz.  that  aided  schools  should  not  only  be  conveyed  in 
legal  form  to  safe  trustees — a  provision  in  itself  most  desirable— but 
that  the  deed  constituting  the  trust  shall  provide  for  the  management  of 
the  school  by  a  mixed  and  complicated  machinery.  I  beg  your  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  words  in  which  the  requirement  was  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  Langdale,  and  accepted  by  the  Poor-School  Committee. 
They  are  these :  '*  Local  management  of  the  school  to  be  partly  clerical 
and  partly  lay.  Management  and  instruction,  where  directly  or  in- 
directly connected  with  religion  or  morality,  to  be  solely  under  the 
authority  of  clerical  members ;  and  in  case  of  any  question  arising 
thereon,  an  appeal  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  Dis- 
trict." The  years  1849.  and  1860  were  spent  in  arranging  questions 
of  detail,  and  at  length,  in  December  of  the  latter  year,  a  management- 
clause  was  proposed  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  accepted  by  the  Poor- 
School  Committee,  which,  like  all  the  previous  documents,  contained 
reference  to  the  name  and  authority  of  the  "  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
the  District,"  A  school  deed  comprehending  the  settled  clause  was 
submitted  in  May  1861.    I  need  not  remind  you  how  Parliament  was 
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employed  in  that  year.  You,  at  least,  are  not  answerable  for  the  acst 
against  our  Bishops  and  its  disastrous  consequences.  The  mischief, 
however,  was  done,  spite  of  the  noble  resistance  made  by  the  friends  of 
justice  and  religious  freedom  ;  and  in  the  end  of  last  November  the 
Privy  Council  announced  that  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown  had  been 
consulted  upon  our  school  deed,  and  had  advised  their  lordships  that 
the  words  "  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  District"  are  contrary  to 
the  Titles  Act,  suggesting  in  their  room  the  use  of  the  words  **  officiat- 
ing as  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  as  Ecclesiastical  Superior 
of  the  persons  m  communion  with  that  Church  residing  within  the  dis- 
trict.'' The  chairman  has  at  once  rejected  this  suggestion  as  dero- 
gatory ;  and  we  have  been  likewise  informed  by  our  legal  advisers,  that 
in  their  opinion,  the  phrase  recommended,  though  it  be  by  such  eminent 
authority,  is  as  contrary  to  the  statute  as  the  words  sought  to  be  super- 
seded. Such  is  our  position  at  present.  Words  imposed  in  1849  as 
part  of  an  essential  requirement  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  adopted 
without  remark  in  December  1860,  together  with  all  similar  words 
referring  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  have  been  made  of  doubtful 
legality  by  the  Titles  Act,  which  is  thus  operating  to  deprive  our  poor 
children  of  the  educational  benefits  extended  to  them  by  Parliament. 
The  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council — in  other  words,  her  Majesty's  Ministers 
—^comprehend  in  their  school  machinery,  as  a  matter  of  obligation,  the 
authonty  of  the  Catholic  Bishop,  and  the  same  ministers  make  that 
authority  void  by  their  Titles  Act. 

And  thus,  out  of  £476,000  voted  since  1847,  in  addition  to  the 
£607,282  before  mentioned,  Catholics  have  received  nothing  to  help 
them  in  providing  schools. 

Nevertheless,  the  hope  of  obtaining  such  aid,  which  our  schools  were 
quite  justified  in  entertaining,  has  led  to  many  claims ;  and  a  Parlia- 
mentary paper  of  1861  names  the  following  Roman  Catholic  schools  as 
having  applied  in  this  way  between  September  1848  and  August  1850. 
(See  page  181  of  enclosed  Catholic  School,) 

These  schools,  which  when  built  will  provide  education  for  about 
8000  children,  are  all  returned  as  "  awaiting  the  settlement  of  a  model 
trust-deed."  In  some  cases  conditional  grants  have  been  announced,  as 
I  am  informed ;  e.  g, : — 

To  Kemerton,  £62  IO5. ;  Liverpool,  St.  Ann,  j£700;  Manchester,  St. 
Chad,  ;£600 ;  and  in  the  last  case  the  greatest  inconvenience  is  felt. 

Such  is  the  barren  result  of  the  main  division  of  Government  aid  to 
schools. 

In  grants  towards  the  annual  expenses  of  schools  we  have  a  brighter 
tale  to  tell. 

In  December  1848,  Mr.  T.  W.  Marshall  received  the  appointment 
of  her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Roman  Catholic  Schools,  and  for  the  last 
three  years  has  laboured  most  beneficially  amongst  our  schools. 

Sixty  of  our  teachers  have  honourably  obtained  the  Certificate  of 
Merit  in  Mr.  Marshall's  examinations,  and  are  entitled  to  receive  in 
annual  augmentation  of  their  salaries  upwards  of  £\Q0O,  , 

As  assistant-teachers,  we  have  more  than  200  young  men  and  women 
apprenticed  to  capable  school -masters  and  mistresses,  and  earning 
amongst  them  ^£3000  a  year,  while  they  are  being  trained  under  the 
eye  of  the  clergy  in  the  acquisition  of  sound  knowledge  and  proficiency 
in  the  art  of  teaching. 

Towards  the  purchase  of  books  and  maps,  so  far  as  my  information 
extends,  our  schools  have  claimed  about  ;£300,  in  addition  to  a  free  gift 
of  books  to  the  Poor-School  Committee. 

You  are  well  aware  that  these  annual  grants  are  open  to  every  Ca- 
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tbolic  school,  and  you  know  the  high  value  they  possess  in  raising  and 
extending  the  course  of  education.  It  would  give  me  great  satisfaction 
to  know  that  Carlisle  had  distinguished  itself  in  this  way  by  the  success 
of  its  schools. 

I  must  not  conclude  without  mentioning  that  towards  the  Training 
School  now  happily  established  by  the  Poor-School  Committee,  to  pro- 
vide Catholic  England  with  competent  skilled  masters,  the  Privy 
Council  have  promised  a  grant  of  ;gl676  ;  and  that  our  students,  if  as 
successful  in  the  examination  as  we  hope,  will  hereafter  draw  from  the 
same  source  a  good  round  sum  towards  the  heavy  annual  expenditure 
of  the  establishment. — Believe  me,  &c. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes. 
P.  H.  Howard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

In  connexion  with  the  above,  the  following  should  be  well  noted : 
EoMAN  Catholic  Schools. — Management  Clauses.    (No.  20.) 

Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
Dec.  17,  1850. 
Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  29th  ult.,  which  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  submitting  to  the  Lord  President  on  his  return  to  London,  I 
am  directed  by  his  lordship  to  express  the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  at  the  settlement  of  the  questions  which  have 
been  so  long  under  discussion  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Poor-School 
Committee  and  their  lordships. — I  have,  &c. 

RKW.  LiNGEN. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Langdale. 


THE  FRENCH  CARDINALS  SENATORS. 

CARDINAL  GOUSSRT. 

Thomas  Gousset  was  born  on  the  1st  of  May,  1792,  at  Montigny-les- 
Cherlieu,  a  humble  village  of  the  department  of  the  Upper  Saone.  His 
father,  now  dead,  was  a  fanner.  His  mother,  who  is  still  living,  brought 
up  with  the  greatest  care  the  numerous  family  with  which  the  Al- 
mighty had  blessed  her.  Thomas  Gousset  worked  in  the  fields  until 
1809,  when  he  commenced  his  Latin  studies  in  a  private  school  at 
Amance,  a  village  situated  six  leagues  north-east  of  Vesoul.  In  the 
course  of  three  years  he  presented  himself  before  the  Academy  of  Besan- 
9on,  and  received  the  diploma  of  Bachelor  of  Letters.  He  next  entered 
the  Grand  Seminary,  and  soon  became  the  first  scholar  in  an  establish- 
ment remarkable  for  the  many  distinguished  theologians  it  produced. 
He  had  scarcely  finished  his  studies,  when  the  directors  charged  him 
with  the  conferences  intended  to  teach  the  youngest  pupils  the  mode 
of  learning.  On  the  22d  of  July,  1817,  he  was  ordained  Priest  by 
M.  de  Latil,  then  Bishop  of  Amyclea  in  partibuSf  whom  he  was  after- 
wards to  succeed  as  Archbishop  of  Rheims.  He  was  named  Vicar  at 
Lure,  a  difficult  post  in  many  respects,  which  he  filled  with  much 
success,  when  the  diocesan  authority  recalled  him  nine  months  after- 
wards to  Besan9on  to  profess  moral  theology.  He  occupied  that 
chair  during  fourteen  years.  In  1830,  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  who  appre- 
ciated his  merit,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Grand  Vicar,  which  he 
preserved  under  the  administration  of  Messrs.  Dubourg  and  Mathieu, 
that  is,  until  the  period  of  his  elevation  to  the  episcopacy.  A  royal 
ordinance  of  the  6th  of  October,  1836,  appointed  him  to  the  see  of 
Perigueuz.    On  the  1st  of  February  following  he  was  confirmed  by  the 
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Pope,  and  consecrated  on  the  6th  of  March,  in  the  church  of  the  Car- 
melites, by  M.  de  Quelen,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  assisted  by  two  other 
Bishops,  MM.  de  Forbin  Janson  and  Mazenod.  He  took  possession  of 
the  see  on  the  18th ;  and  during  the  five  years  he  filled  it  he  secured 
to  himself  universal  affection  and  admiration.  The  death  of  Cardinal 
de  Latil  having  left  vacant  the  archbishopric  of  Rheinas,  he  was  ele- 
vated to  it  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  the  25th  of  May,  1840,  and  solemnly 
installed  on  the  26th  of  August.  His  promotion  to  the  dignity  of  Car- 
dinal took  place  in  1851.  Cardinal  Gousset  has  published  a  number  of 
esteemed  works ;  namely  —  1st,  an  edition  of  "  The  Conferences  of 
Angers,'*  with  notes  and  dissertations,  in  26  vols.  1823 ;  2d,  "  An 
Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  respecting  Loans  on  Interest," 
1825 ;  3d,  "  The  Ritual  of  Toulon,"  with  comments  and  explanations ; 
4th,  an  edition  of  "  The  Theological  Dictionary  of  Bergier,"  with 
notes;  5th,  "The  Civil  Code,"  with  comments  on  its  relations  with 
moral  theology,  of  which  three  editions  appeared  in  1827,  1829,  and 
1834;  6th,  *' The  Justification  of  the  Theology  of  St.  Liguori;''  7th, 
**  Letter  to  Abb6  Blanc  on  the  Communion  of  Individunls  sentenced  to 
Death;"  8th,  "Compendium  of  the  Ritual  of  Perigueux ; "  9th,  "Obser- 
vations on  the  Project  of  Law  relative  to  Liberty  of  Instruction ;"  10th, 
"  Moral  Theology,"  2  vols.  8vo.  The  Academy  of  Besan9on  elected 
M.  Gousset  one  of  its  members  in  1831.  He  was  already  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  library  and  museum,  councillor  of  the  university,  and 
member  of  the  committee  charged  with  examining  the  manuscripts  of 
Cardinal  de  Grandville.  He  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  on  the  3d  of  May,  1840. 

CARDINAL   DTT   PONT, 

Jaques  Marie  Antoine  Celestin  Du  Pont  was  born  on  the  2d  of 
February,  1772,  at  Iglesias,  in  Sardinia.  His  father,  Benoit  Du  Pont, 
was  naval  commissioner  of  the  first  class.  His  family,  originally  French, 
settled  at  Villa  Franca  towards  the  year  1738.  When  ten  years  of  age 
he  entered  the  seminary  of  the  Doctrinarian  Fathers,  where  he  studied 
with  so  much  success,  that  at  seventeen  he  was  appointed  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Arcades.  He  published  at  the  time  same  Italian  and  Latin 
poetry,  which  is  not  deficient  in  charm.  Feeling  an  early  vocation  for 
the  ecclesiastical  life,  he  entered  the  Seminary  of  Nice,  where  he  fol- 
lowed during  four  years  lectures  on  theology,  and  thence  removed  to 
the  Seminary  of  St.  Irenee  at  Lyons,  where  he  studied  another  year. 
On  the  16th  of  January,  1813,  be  was  ordained  Sub-Deacon  by  Car- 
dinal Fesch,  Deacon  on  the  2d  of  July  following,  and  Priest  on  the 
24th  of  September,  1814.  Monsignor  Colonna  d'Istria,  a  friend  of  his 
father,  chose  him  for  his  private  secretary.  Shortly  afterwards,  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1816,  M.  du  Pont  was  received  doctor  in  utroque  jure 
in  the  University  of  Turin.  In  1817,  M.  de  la  Fare  cast  his  eyes  upon 
him ;  but  as  that  prelate  could  not  take  possession  of  the  see  of  Sens 
before  1821,  it  was  only  then  he  appointed  him  Canon  of  his  metro- 
politan church.  A  year  afterwards  he  nominated  him  Vicar-General, 
Archdeacon,  and  Omcial ;  and  on  the  7th  of  November  of  the  same 
year,  Louis  XVIII.  named  him  honorary  member  of  the  Chapter  of 
St.  Denis.  When  Cardinal  de  la  Fare  repaired  to  the  conclave  at  which 
Leo  XII.  was  elected,  he  chose  him  for  his  first  assistant,  and  M.  de 
Rohan  for  the  second.  During  his  stay  at  Rome,  Louis  XVIII.  de- 
manded and  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Somosate  in  parti- 
bus;  and  on  the  29th  of  June,  1823,  he  was  consecrated  in  Paris  by 
Cardinal  de  la  Fare,  assisted  by  the  Bishops  of  Autun  and  St.  Brieuc. 
Lest  the  temporary  expatriation  of  bis  family  should  lead  to  any  diffi- 
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cultv,  he  solicited  letters  of  nataralisation,  i^bich  the  King  granted  him 
on  the  23d  of  June,  1624.  After  his  consecration  he  continued  to  reside 
at  Sens,  being  entrusted  by  the  Cardinal  with  the  direction  of  the 
diocese.  As  Preacher  to  the  King  ha  delivered  before  the  court  a 
sermon  on  the  Last  Supper,  on  the  Sdof  Aa^ust^  1828;  and  another 
on  Pentecost,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1829.  At  the  death  of  the  Cardinal, 
Charles  X.  offered  M.  du  Pont  the  bishopric  of  St.  Die,  on  the  9th  of 
May,  1830.  The  good  deeds  he  accomplished  in  that  diocese  during 
nine  years  are  well  known.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1839,  he  was  elevated 
to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Avignon,  which  he  solemnly  took  Dosses- 
sion  of  on  the  3d  of  October.  He  was  subsequently  transferred  from 
the  see  of  Avignon  to  that  of  Bourges,  after  the  demise  of  M.  de  Villele. 
He  is  a  Knight  of  the  Orders  of  Malta,  Christ,  and  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
our, and  was  lately  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal. 

CA.HDINAIi  DB  BONALD. 

Louis  Jacques  Maurice  de  Bonald  was  born  at  Milhau,  in  Rouergue, 
on  the  30th  of  October,  1787,  of  Louis  Gabriel  Amboise  Viscount  de 
Bonald  and  Elizabeth  de  Guibel  de  Combescuro.  He  accompanied  his 
family  into  exile  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution;  and  having  returned . 
to  France  at  the  close  of  1797,  he  continued,  under  the  direction  of  his 
illustrious  father,  the  studies  he  had  commenced  at  the  University  of 
Heidelberg.  He  afterwards  entered  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  at 
Paris.  On  leaving  the  seminary,  M.  de  Pressi^ny,  Archbi^on  of 
Besan^on,  took  him  as  his  secretary,  and  brought  him  to  Rome,  wnere 
he  was  charged  with  the  negotiation  of  the  new  Concordat.  The  Abb6' 
de  Bonidd  had  been  Clerk  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Eraperor  Napoleon,  with 
MM.  de  Quelen  and  Feutrier.  In  1817  M.  de  Latil  named  him  Vicar- 
General  of  Chartres.  The  sermons  he  preached  there  during  Lent  in 
1822  are  considered  masterpieces  of  eloquence.  On  the  27th  of  April, 
1823,  he  was  appointed  Bisliop  of  Puy,  and  consecrated  at  Chartres  by 
Cardinal  de  Latil,  assisted  by  the  Bishops  of  Evreux  and  Amiens.  The 
royal  ordinance  nominating  him  Archbishop  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  and 
Primate  of  Gaul,  in  the  room  of  Cardinal  Fesch,  appeared  on  the  14th 
of  December,  1839  ;  and  he  was  recently  invested  with  the  purple. 

CARDINAL  MATHIBtr. 

Jacques  Marie  Adrien  Cesaire  Mathieu  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1796. 
His  father  at  first  carried  on  the  silk-trade  at  Lyons,  and  was  afterwards 
commission-agent  at  Paris.  He  belongs  by  his  mother  to  the  Montalan 
^Eimily.  His  brother,  Captain  Mathieu,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
officers  of  the  French  navy.  After  completing  his  theological  studies, 
M.  Mathieu  received  holy  orders,  and  became  secretary  of  M.  du  Cha- 
tellier,  Bishop  of  Evreux,  who  soon  chose  him  for  his  Vicar-General. 
He  was  named  Bishop  ot'Langres  on  the  7th  of  April,  1833,  proclaimed 
in  the  Consistory  on  the  7th  of  May  following,  and  consecrated  at  Paris 
by  Archbishop  de  Quelen,  assisted  by  MM.  Cottret  and  de  Prilly,  Bishops 
of  Beauvais  and  Chalons.  On  the  16th  of  July,  1834,  he  was  transferred 
to  Besan9on,  and  was  lately  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal. — Times. 


Married,  on  the  19th  inst.,  At  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  Worksop,  Notts,  by  the  Rev. 
James  Jones,  George,  youngest  son  of  the  late  James  Young,  Esq.,  of  Kingerby  House,  Lin- 
colnshire, to  Sophia  Mart,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Owen,  Esq.,  of  Worksop. 


Levey,  Robson,  and  Franklyn,  Great  New  Street,  Fetter  Lane. 
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A  CATHOLIC  JOTJRNAL  AND  REVIEW. 
.   Vol.  IX.  APEIL  1852.  Past  HI. 

THE  STRUGGLES  OF  CATHOLIC  LITERATURE. 

Some  few  years  ago  there  wa^  a  cry  raised  amongst  us  Eng- 
lish Catholics  against  the  inordinate  rates  at  which  Catholic 
books  were  sold,  "  Down  with  the  prices !"  was  exclaimed 
by  almost  every  zealous  person  whose  poverty,  whose  cupidity, 
or  whose  compassion  for  the  needy,  prompted  him  to  wish  to 
see  Catholic  books  "  as  cheap  as  dirt."  We  do  not  dispute 
that  there  might  have  been  some  ground  for  the  cry ;  we  do 
not  pretend  that  the  old  system  of  publishing  was  psecisely 
what  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  might  prudently  have  been* 
No  doubt  we  were  in  a  grievous  condition  of  drowsiness,  if 
not  of  absolute  slumber,  in  all  that  concerned  the  multiplica- 
tion of  good  books  at  a  reasonable  cost.  It  boots  not,  hqw-p 
ever,  to  turn  to  the  past,  and  grumble  over  it :  our  concern 
is  with  things  as  they  are.  The  fact  is,  that  Catholic  books 
have  been  cheapened,  and  that  a  swarm  of  diminutive  little 
volumes,  unreadable  save  to  strong  and  youthful  eyes,  ugly 
in  form,  viUanous  in  illustration,  and  tending  to  dilapidation 
after  a  week's  wear,  has  been  poured  over  the  country,  at  a 
price  suicidally  low,  till  it  has  beoome  almost  a  proverb  that 
the  worst-looking  and  most  illrgot*up  publications  in  the  king- 
dom are  (with  certain  exceptions)  tike  books  in  use  among 
the  English  Catholic  body.  As  to  the  ordinary  Irish  Catholic 
books,  we  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  them ;  but  we  have 
seen  specimens  with  illustrations  so  ludicrously  hideous,  and 
altogether  turned  out  in  so  utterly  disreputable  a  style,  that 
we  suspect  a  competent  judge  would  be  pu2zled  to  decide 
between  the  competing  demerits  of  the  average  of  Catholic 
books  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Irish  Channel. 

To  all  this  we  should  have  little  to  say,  were  the  evil  con- 
fined to  the  simple  existence  of  a  few  hxtndred  thousands  of 
useless  literary  deformities.     If  publishers  like  to  issue^  and 
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{>urchaser8  like  to  buy,  a  library  full  of  unreadable,  Ul^traDs- 
ated,  ill-punctuated,  ill-printed^  and  ill-bound  books,  by  all 
means  let  them  have  their  way,  so  long  as  no  mischief  is 
really  done  to  better  books,  and  to  the  cause  of  Catholic 
literature  generally.  But,  unhappily,  this  is  not  the  case. 
What  with  one  thing  and  another,  between  the  rivalry  of 
booksellers,  the  general  rage  for  cheapness  in  books  of  all 
kinds,  and  the  poverty  of  Catholics,  a  notion  has  got  pos- 
session of  too  many  amongst  us,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  publishers  and  authors  to  present  their  works  to  the 
public  for  a  sum  little  more  than  nothing.  With  a  most  un- 
reasonable ignorance,  they  judge  of  the  price  of  a  book,  not 
by  the  cost  of  its  production,  and  the  laws  which  govern  all 
business  and  trading  transactions,  but  by  their  own  pocket 
and  wishes,  or  by — what  is  often  an  equally  delusive  guide 
— the  size  of  the  book  compared  with  the  size  of  publica- 
tions of  a  totally  different  character.  The  sentiments  often 
expressed  by  purchasers  would  be  incredible,  as  coming  from 
persons  of  good  feeling  and  sense,  were*  it  not  that  they  are 
for  the  most  part  based  upon  a  total  misconception  of  the 
true  facts  of  the  case,  and  upon  an  oversight  of  certain  sub- 
sidiary considerations  which  are  of  primary  importance  to  the 
very  existence  of  a  Catholic  literature.  Were  they  cognisant 
of  the  mischief  they  are  doing,  and  of  the  absolute  impossi^ 
bility  of  complying  with  their  demands,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
-that  they  would  be  the  first  to  repudiate  the  notions  whiehj 
as  it  is,  they  are  foremost  in  maintaining  and  disseminating. 
For  the  sake,  then,  of  the  cause  which  we  all  hold  dear,  we 
beg  their  attention  to  the  few  remarks  we  now  have  to  offer 
<on  the  subject. 

We  need  riot  remind  our  readers  of  the  exceeding  great 
iimportanee  of  the  cultivation  of  a  thoroughly  Catholic  Eng- 
lish literature,  not  only  directly  religious,  but  also  secular  in 
subject  and  Catholic  in  principle.  If  the  English  branch  of 
the  Catholic  Church  is  to  do  her  duty  to  her  children,  rich 
and  poor,  and  to  the  unbelieving  multitudes  around  her,  she 
must  make  use  of  that  most  formidable  engine,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  the  press.  By  elaborate  treatises;  by  regular  his- 
tories ;  by  popular  sketches ;  by  works  of  science,  imagina- 
tion and  fiction ;  by  books  of  devotion ;  by  books  for  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies,  and  for  the  labouring  classes ;  by  school- 
books  ;  by  tracts,  magazines,  reviews,  and  newspapers ;  by 
every  device  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  day  has  set  in  motion 
for  the  working  upon  the  mind  of  the  age,  we  must  take  our 
place  among  our  fellow-countrymen,  ajad  employ  for  our  own 
advantage,  as  well  as  for  theirs,  that  tremendous  power  which, 
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so  sure  as  the  sun  is  now  in  beayen,  will  work  us  the  most 
frightful  of  evils,  if  we  do  not  turn  its  energies  to  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  instruction  and  edification  of  souls.  It  is 
idle  to  dream  of  going  on  as  the  world  went  on  in  a  past 
generation.  We  cannot  fight  against  the  decrees  of  Provi- 
dence, and  sit  down  with  antiquated  bigotry,  our  hands  folded 
on  our  lap,  and  with  solemn,  reproving  countenance  lament 
that  such  trouble  and  sacrifices  are  called  for  in  the  days  in 
which  we  have  the  misfortune  to  exist.  We  cannot  do  with- 
out the  press ;  for  if  it  is  not  our  servant,  it  will  be  our  most 
dangerous  enemy.  Nobody  who  has  not  looked  into  the  ques- 
tion can  form  an  idea  of  the  mischief  that  is  daily  wrought  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  all  classes  amongst  us,  by  the  present 
deficiencies  in  our  own  literature,  by  which  we  are  driven  to 
be  perpetually  reading  the  books  of  men,  who,  if  they  do  not 
hate  the  Church  of  God,  at  least  will  unconsciously  introduce 
evil  into  their  writings  at  every  turn.  The  whole  mind  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  upper  classes  of  Catholics  especially, 
and  of  very  many  of  all  ages  among  the  poor,  is  at  this  time 
in  a  condition  of  ferment,  and  of  openness  to  new  ideas,  whe- 
ther good  or  the  reverse,  to  an  extent  which  we  are  persuaded 
few  have  realised.  And  do  what  we  will,  nothing  can  remedy 
the  present  evils,  and  provide  against  far  greater  evils  to  come, 
except  the  creation  of  a  literature  at  once  Catholic  in  doctrine 
and  morals,  elevated  and  liberal  in  ideas,  refined  in  feeling, 
and  acute,  profound,  and  exact  in  thought.  In  truth,  the  fact 
is  so  obvious,  that  we  have  perhaps  wasted  words  in  even  thus 
briefly  recurring  to  the  subject. 

Granting  this,  then,  is  it  not  equally  obvious  that  such  a 
literature  cannot  be  got  for  nothing,  any  more  than  a  man 
can  have  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  every  day  without  pay- 
ing for  it  ?  Is  it  not  simply  silly  to  look  for  a  race  of  bene- 
volent publishers,  blest  with  ample  private  fortunes,  who  will 
bring  out  annually  a  long  catalogue  of  good  books,  and  give 
them  away  for  less  than  they  have  cost  in  the  production  ? 
And  as  for  that  poor  forgotten  drudge,  the  author,  is  it  a  fact 
in  natural  history  that  he  can  live  upon  air,  and  clothe  himself 
without  fear  of  tailor's  bills,  and  live  rent-free  in  some  aerial 
almshouse  for  literary  men  ?  True,  he  is  used  to  be  trodden 
upon,  and  trodden  upon  pretty  hard;  his  demands  are  not 
exorbitant,  and  his  endurance  marvellous ;  but  there  must 
be  some  limit  to  cuiTs  and  kicks,  even  on  the  most  long-suf- 
fering of  patients.  In  short,  book-producing  and  bookselling 
must  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  law-selling,  jus- 
tice-selling, physic-selling,  corn-selling,  and  coat-selling,  or  it 
cannot  be  carried  on  at  all. 
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Nor  will  it  suffice  to  remunerate  booksellers  and  autibortf 
at  the  same  rate  at  which  you  would  remunerate  greengrooers 
and  shoe-blacks.  Book^publishing  and  selling  it,  and  muet  be^ 
one  of  the  most  gentlemanly  of  trades,  and  its  profits  musd 
therefore  be  higher  than  those  which  would  suffice  for  a 
dealer  in  apples  and  gingerbread.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  business  cannot  be  properly  carried  on  eScoept  by 
persons  of  a  certain  standard  of  intelligence  and  character, 
and  holding  a  certain  position  in  the  social  scale,  and  there* 
fore  requiring  a  proportionate-  income  to  enable  them  to  live 
accordingly. 

Moreover,  the  book-publisliing  and  book-selling  trade  is 
far  more  precarious  and  speculative  than  most  others.  No 
trade  feels  so  much  the  fluctuations  in  the  income  of  pur^ 
chasers,  or  the  excitements  of  political,  social,  and  religions 
agitation.  A  revolution  in  Paris,  a  Great  Exhibition  iii 
Hyde  Park,  an  Anti-papal-aggression  agitation,  or  any  such 
source  of  violent  feeling  in  the  country  in  general,  vnll  often 
be  enough  to  destroy  the  bookselling  business  for  the  time 
being.  The  demand  for  books,  too,  is  a  thing  almost  impo»> 
sible  to  calculate  on  beforehand.  One  work  will  hit  the  pub- 
lic taste,  while  another,  far  its  superior,  and,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  experienced,  very  likely  to  succeed,  does  not  find  a  hutt- 
dred  buyers,  and  ends  its  days  at  the  trunk-maker's  or  butter^ 
man's.  '  And  these  circumstances  require  an  outlay  of  capital^ 
and  a  perpetual  expenditure  in  all  the  machinery  necessary 
to  get  a  book  off  in  the  market,  which  no  man  will  furnish 
unless  with  a  pretty  sure  prospect  of  a  good  return  of  annud 
income. 

"  With  all  this,"  the  reader  will  say,  "  who  thrives  like  a 
great  London  publisher  ?  Look  at  Paternoster  Row,  Albe^ 
marie  Street,  and  New  Burlington  Street,  and  ask  the  auto- 
crats who  there  reign  whether  bookselling  is  not  a  trade  cm 
which  to  laugh  and  grow  fat  ?"  Undoubtedly  in  their  case  it 
is.  Booksellers,  as  the  saying  is,  drink  claret  out  of  authors' 
skulls ;  and  with  Paternoster  Row  before  us,  and  not  one 
author  out  of  twenty  making  a  living  by  his  brains,  who 
shall  deny  It?  Nevertheless,  these  lords  of  the  book-tntde 
are,  after  all,  the  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  ev«ry  now  and 
then  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  liberal  of  the  bsdy 
gets  into  the  Gazette  as  a  bankrupt. 

It  is  not,  however,  of  the  Protestant  publishers  that  we 
are  speaking,  but  of  the  Catholic  ;  and  of  these,  we  have  not 
the  least  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  one  and  all  experienoe 
at  times  a  difficulty  in  carrying  on  their  affairs  as  men  of 
integrity  and  respectability,  owing  to  the  exaggerated  demand 
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for  cheapness  which  has  seised  upon  the  general  purchasing 
Catholic  body.  We  have  not  the  slightest  reason  for  doubt- 
ing that  every  one  of  them  is  prosperous,  if  by  prosperity  is 
meant  a  freedom  from  fear  of  insolvency.  But  if  by  pros- 
perity is  meant  the  receipt  of  such  profits  as  they  ought  to 
receive,  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  Catholic  publisher 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  whose  business-income  is  what  he 
Jiasa  right  to  expect  from  his  capital,  labour,  risk,  and  position. 

And  if  this  preposterous  notion  respecting  cheap  book^ 
does  mischief  to  publishers,  it  does  ten  times  as  much  to  au- 
thors ;  and,  in  fact,  it  goes  very  far  to  stifle  the  growth  of  a 
Catholic  literature  in  its  very  infancy.  If  our  readers  could 
see  laid  before  them  a  statement  of  the  sums  received  by  Ca- 
tholic writers  during  the  last  five  or  ten  year^,  of  the  amount 
of  time  and  thought  expended  by  them  in  the  composition  of 
the  works  they  have  produced,  they  would  lift  up  their  ey^s  in 
amazement.  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  publishers'  pro- 
fits on  the  books  are  so  slender,  owing  to  their  low  price  and 
small  sale,  that  they  literally  can  give  the  writers  little  or  no^ 
thing;  while  the  cases  in  which  the  remuneration  approximates 
(though  distantly)  to  its  proper  amount  are  extremely  few.  We 
believe,  indeed,  that  we  are  only  stating  an  undeniable  fact, 
when  we  say,  that  no  Catholic  hook  has  been  published  for  many 
pears  in  this  country  for  which  the  writer  has  received  any  thing 
Hke  an  adequate  remuneration  for  the  labour  it  has  cost  him. 

The  result  we  see  before  us  in  every  Catholic  bookseller's 
shop.  Here  and  there  a  good  book,  original  and  not  trans- 
lated, is  issued,  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  decently 
bound.  These,  moreover,  our  readers  should  know,  are  for 
the  most  part  published  at  the  risk  of  the  authors,  who  chance 
to  have  the  means  to  pay  the  printer's  and  paper-maker's  bills, 
and  are  willing,  not  to  run  the  risk,  but  to  incur  the  almost  in^ 
^vitable  certainty,  of  a  serious  loss,  instead  of  a  gain.  Besides 
these,  we  can  point  to  an  occasional  well  got-up  and  well-exe- 
cuted compilation  or  translation.  But  beyond  this,  and  look- 
ing at  the  great  mass  of  our  Catholic  publications,  it  would  be 
an  abuse  of  words  to  call  it  a  Catholic  literature.  A  very 
large  portion  of  it  consists  of  translations  from  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  Latin,  half  of  them  utterly  unworthy  of 
translation  at  all,  or  not  called  for  in  the  present  state  of  our 
affairs,  and  not  one  out  of  ten  among  them  translated  by  a 
competent  person.  Others  are  reprints,  turned  out  in  such  a 
«tyle  that  no  respectable  Protestant  bookseller  would  like  them 
to  lie  upon  his  counter;  printed  in  such  a  type  that  not  one 
poor  man  or  woman  (for  the  poor  need  larger  type  than  the 
rich,)  out  of  .a  dozen  can  read  them  with  comfort,  and  nobody 
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above  the  age  of  forty  can  read  them  xnthout  stsaining  'his 
eyes ;  full  of  typographical  errors ;  and  on  paper  and  done  op 
in  covers  so  flimsy  that  they  begin  to  fall  to  pieces  after  a  few 
days'  use.  In  fact,  men  who  are  capable  of  writing  cannot, 
and  book8ellei*s  dare  not,  bring  out  such  works  as  the  neceaf^ 
sities  of  the  time  are  urgently  demanding ;  because  of  the  Ca* 
tiiolic  public  some  few  cannot,  and  very  many  will  not,  buy 
the  books  they  ought  to  buy,  or  pay  a  proper  price  for  those 
they  do  buy. 

By  way  of  reply  to  these  facts  it  is  sometimes  implied  that 
the  sale  of  some  Catholic  books  would  be  much  larger  were 
their  price  much  lower.  Under  this  plausibility  lurks  a  fatal 
fallacy.  With  a  large  class  of  writings,  however  cheap  they 
were,  the  sale  could  never  go  beyond  a  very  limited  number 
of  readers.  Supposing  that  all  Catholics  in  England  who 
could  understand  them  were  to  purchase  books  of  that  high 
character  which  every  educated  Catholic  is  crying  out  for, 
there  would  remain  no  remuneration  for  the  writers  if  they 
were  sold  at  the  price  which  popular  unreasonableness  de- 
mands. Such  books  as  we  speak  of,  by  the  nature  of  the  case 
cannot  be  appreciated  by  the  multitude,  and  the  multitude 
would  not  buy  them  if  they  were  almost  given  away.  Take 
such  a  work  as  Dr.  Russell's  recently  published  version  of 
Leibnitz's  System  of  Theology y  a  work  possessing  great  attrac* 
tions  for  the  Catholic  theologian,  historian,  and  man  of  science, 
what  would  be  its  prospects  if  its  price  were  reduced  to  a  half- 
a-crown  or  to  a  shilling  ?  The  ordinary  Catholic  reader,  it  is 
obvious,  would  not  look  at  it,  if  he  could  get  it  for  nothing. 
Imagine  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  the  form  and  at  the  price  of 
a  **  Raih/ay  Library"  or  "  Parlour  Library"  series.  Would 
it  sell  extensively  at  such  a  cost  ?  No  one  can  fancy  so  for  a 
moment.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  books  of  a  high  standard 
must  be  issued  at  a  price  in  proportion  to  the  paucity  of  Ca* 
tholic  purchasers.  We  cannot  have  books  as  cheap  as  the 
popular  libraries  and  Protestant  reprints,  which  find  readers 
by  the  tens  of  thousands.  When  we  can  reckon  our  educated 
Catholics  by  tens  of  thousands,  then,  but  not  till  then,  will  be 
the  time  for  lowering  the  prices  of  good  Catholic  publioationsu 

To  another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  some 
Catholic  publications,  and  especially  of  periodicals,  our  readers 
will  pardon  us  for  alluding,  though  it  is  only  indirectly  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  cheapness.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  there  is  to  be  found  among  some  of  our  body 
a  degree  of  prejudice  and  intolerance  which  presents  a  most- 
formidable  barrier  to  the  prosperity  of  any  publication  treat- 
ing of  subjects  of  present  and  practical  interest.     There  are  ; 
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oei^tain  topics  on  which  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  all  Calboi- 
Kce  will  ever  agree.  Some  of  these  are  of  considerable  im* 
pcHrtanee,  some  of  little ;  some  are  questions  of  art^  some  of 
Qeiemonialy  some  of  the  relation  between  the  Church  and  the 
world,  some  of  education,  and  so  forth ;  but  it  is  quite  cer"- 
tain  that  they  are  also  questions  on  which  good  Catholics  may 
lawfully  disagree.  Undoubtedly,  if  our  body  were  sufficiently 
numerous,  all  the  varying  shades  of  opinion  on  these  and 
similar  topics  might  each  have  their  own  publications,  repre- 
sendng,  or  coinciding  with,  their  separate  views.  But  situated 
as  we  are,  any  such  multiplication  of  periodicals  is  totally  out 
of  the  question  ;  and  therefore  if  anj/  Catholic  publications 
are  to  be  maintained,  it  is  essential  that  those  who  may  dis- 
sent from  the  views  of  any  existing  journal  on  such  open 
questions  should  nevertheless  give  it  their  support,  provided 
its  general  character  is  such  as  to  merit  their  esteem  as  Catho- 
lies*  Obvious  as  this  truth  is,  unhappily  instances  too  often 
occur  in  which  a  reader  is  so  indignant  that  the  conductors  of 
'  a  piublication  take  different  views  from  himself  on  one  or  two 
piHats,  that  he  instantly  withdraws  his  countenance,  and  so 
far  renders  the  very  existence  of  Catholic  journals  an  impos«- 
sibility*  We  may  rest  assured  that  these  disagreements  on 
certain  details  will  never  cease,  .They  result  very  often  from 
constitutional  differences  in  the  natural  character ;  and  until 
it  shsall  please  Almighty  God  to  create  all  men  on  precisely 
one  unvarying  type,  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  the  mo&t 
vehement  controversies  going  on  amongst  us  on  points  where 
the  Church  herself  has  not  closed  the  question.  What  we 
plead  for  therefore  is,  that  we  should  all  cheerfully  permit  in 
our  fellow-Catholics  that  liberty  of  maintaining  their  theories 
which  we  demand  for  the  defence  of  our  own  ;  and  that  whea 
journals  or  books  are  distinguished  for  orthodoxy,  zeal,  learn* 
ing,  and  ability,  they  should  receive  a  cordial  support  on  tk€ 
tohole  from  those  who  have  the  means  to  aid  them. 

As  there  is  nothing  like  illustration  by  way  of  confirming 
general  statements,  we  shall  now  venture  to  acquaint  our 
readers  with  the  results  of  the  balance-sheet  of  two  Catholic 
publications  of  the  present  day,  in  order  to  shew  them  still 
nuaire  clearly  how  matters  stand.  It  would  be  manifestly  un- 
fair to  select,  as  proofs  of  the  ruinous  condition  of  Catholic 
authorship  and  publishing,  any  work  which  had  professedly  or 
notoriously  proved  a  failure.  It  is  also  desirable  to  select 
such  as  are  the  property  of  their  authors  or  editors,  and  not 
of  any  individual  in  the  bookselling  trade.  We  shall  accord- 
ingiy^.in  friendly  confidence,  unfold  the  present  pecuniary 
position  of  this  journal  itself^  and  of  the  series  known  by  the 
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name  of  the  Clifton  Tracts,  The  Mambler,  then^  is  what  i^ 
considered  an  unusually  successful  periodical^  as  Catholic 
matters  go.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  a  lai^ger 
circulation  than  that  of  any  Church-of-England  monthly  or 
quarterly,  not  including,  of  course,  such  publications  as  the 
Edinburgh  or  Quarterly  Reviews^  which  are  purely  secular  in 
their  character.  The  Rambler  has  now  existed  more  than  four 
years :  it  is,  we  need  not  say,  extremely  well  printed,  and  on 
paper  good,  but  not  extravagantly  and  needlessly  expensive* 
The  prices  paid  to  the  printer,  paper-maker,  and  bookbinder, 
are  very  moderate,  and  quite  as  low  as  would  be  charged  by 
any  respectable  tradesmen  who  pay  their  work-people  fitting 
wages.  The  publisher,  also,  has  from  the  first  received  a  lower 
percentage,  as  publisher,  than  is  usual  in  the  '^  trade,"  and 
for  some  time  he  further  assisted  the  journal  by  a  payment 
of  money.  At  first,  few  of  its  contributofs  received  any  re- 
muneration; and  even  now  many  give  occasional  gratuitous 
aid.  Yet  how  do  matters  stand  with  the  editor  and  pro- 
prietor ?  He  is  still  between  four  and  five  hundred  pounds 
<mt  of  pocket  by  the  expenses,  to  say  nothing  of  four  yeais* 
incessant  and  most  anxious  thought  and  labour,  for  which  he 
has  not  received  one  single  shilling.  This  loss  is,  further, 
reckoned,  after  allowing  for  pecuniary  aid  to  some  extent 
from  private  friends.  And  this  is  success  !  And  why  is  this  ? 
Because  many  Catholics  might  and  could  become  subscribers, 
who  do  not  and  will  not;  and  because,  if  the  price  were 
higher,  still  fewer  would  subscribe.  The  price  in  truth  is  too 
low  already.  For  four  shillings  and  sixpence  (the  price  of 
three  numbers  of  the  Rambler)  we  give  almost  as  much 
matter,  and  as  many  pages^  and  as  good  print  and  paper,  as 
Quarterly  Reviews  give  for  six  shillings,  while  our  expenses 
for  binding  and  advertising  are  higher  than  theirs.  After  this 
49tatement  we  need  hardly  add  how  thankfully  we  acknowledge 
the  kindness  of  such  of  our  friends  as  make  our  interests  their 
own,  and  do  any  thing  that  they  can  to  increase  our  list  of 
subscribers. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  Clifton  Tracts,  This  publicatioa 
is  unquestionably  the  most  successful  of  any  of  the  kind  which 
has  issued  from  the  English  Catholic  press.  Every  one  likes 
the  Tracts;  they  run  counter  to  nobody "S  views  or  prejudices; 
they  appear  with  the  full  amount  of  sanction  or  authority 
which  is  ever  accorded  to  similar  undertakings ;  and  their  cir- 
culation far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  Catholic  tracts.  Of 
some  of  them  have  been  sold  eight  or  ten  thousand  copies; 
and  the  average  sale  has  been  above  5000.  Some  persons 
imagine  that  their  editors  have  realised  quite  a  little  fortune ; 
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but  what  is  the  fact  ?  At  the  present  time  the  editors  have 
hU  between  sixty  and  seventy  paunds  in  the  mere  expenses 
of  printing,  paper,  &c.,  without  having  paid  as  yet  one  far- 
thing to  the  writers  of  the  tracts,  and  without  receiving  one 
farthing  themselves  for  all  their  labour  and  risk.  They  have 
received,  indeed,  some  aid  towards  the  cost  from  a  few  private 
friends ;  but  this  makes  no  difference  in  the  amount  of  loss 
involved  in  the  publication.  The  Tracts  are  also  being  re- 
printed in  America,  but,  in  the  absence  of  any  international 
copyright  between  England  and  America,  the  Engliidi  editors 
and  writers  receive  not  the  slightest  benefit  from  this  appro- 
priation of  their  labours.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  injured 
by  it.*  We  feel  sure  that  after  such  a  statement,  our  readers 
will  hasten  to  aid  in  every  way  the  sale  of  a  series  so  excellent^ 
and  so  important  in  the  present  juncture  of  Catholic  affairs. 

As  to  the  general  considerations  which  we  have  now  laid 
before  them,  there  surely  can  be  but  one  opinion.  Are  we  to 
remain  in  the  same  apathetic,  paralysed,  self-destructive,  con- 
dition as  hitherto,  or  no  ?  When  shall  we  open  our  eyes  to 
the  great  fact  of  the  day,  that  the  thought  of  our  own  body, 
and  of  the  whole  European  world,  is  anxiously,  vigorously, 
and  incessantly  at  work  on  subjects  the  most  pregnant  in  their 
character,  and  the  most  momentous  in  their  consequences,  and 
that  what  we  want  first  is  not  buildings,  not  ornaments,  not 
societies,  nor  any  one  of  those  developments  which  should  fol- 
low, and  not  precede,  the  culture  of  the  mind,  but  a  thorough 
Catholic  and  liberal  education  of  those  who  need  it  in  our  own 
body,  and  the  creation  of  such  a  literature  as  shall  at  once 
produce  this  happy  end,  and  spread  its  influence  on  the  un- 
believing myriads  around  us  ?  How  long  are  we  to  remain 
niggards  and  slumberers  in  all  that  relates  to  books,  dealing 
with  their  writers  and  publishers  as  we  would  deal  with  a  Jew 
money-lender,  to  whom  no  man  would  have  recourse  unless 
oompeiled,  and  with  whom  his  one  great  aim  would  be  to  drive 
as  hard  a  bargain  as  might  be  possible  ?  For  ourselves,  we 
never  can  cease  to  regret  the  day  when  the  reviving  and  ex- 
panding energies  of  English  Catholicism  devoted  themselves 
to  bricks  and  mortar,  instead  of  to  the  improved  culture  of 
that  youthful  mind  of  the  rich  and  poor  which  alone  can  give 
significance  or  i*eal  beauty  to  the  most  superb  creations  of  art 
and  skill.  We  look  upon  the  rise  of  the  building  mania,  now 
happily,  we  trust,  on  the  wane,  as  one  of  the  most  serious 
misfortunes  which  could  have  befallen  the  English  Catholic 

*  In  the  same  way,  the  Four  Tears*  Experience  of  the  Catholic  Religion^ 
which  originally  appeared  in  this  journal,  was  reprinted  in  America,  and  an  edi- 
tion of  2(iOU  copies  sold  off  before  the  author  even  knew  of  its  existence. 
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tody  at  sucb  a  period.  About  as  reasonably  might  the  parents 
of  the  new-born  child  send  off  for  the  tailor  or  milling,  and 
order  superb  court-dresses  for  the  helpless  infant,  instead.^ 
consigning  it  to  the  arms  of  the  nurse»  to  be  fed  and  clothed 
as  its  age  required.  What,  let  any  thinking  man  decide--- 
what  would  have  been  our  present  condition^if  we  bad  devoted 
ourselves  in  the^r^^  place  to  books  and  schools,  and  in.th^ 
second  place  to  buildings?  What  ha/oe  we  gained  as  it  is? 
A  certain  number  of  churches  and  otlier  edifices,  of  which  a 
Tery  few  will  stand  the  test  of  mere  artistic  criticism,  and  still 
fewer  are  adapted  to  the  rubrics  and  customs  and  traditions 
of  the  living  Church,  with  an  enormous,  overpowering,  crush^ 
ing,  killing  debt.  And  as  to  ourselves,  the  men  and  women, 
high  and  low,  who  use  these  buildings  and  have  to  bear  these 
debts,  how  much  are  we  better  than  our  fathers? 


MASTERS  AND  WORKMEN  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

A  THOUSAND  years  ago,  when  England  was  ruled  by  Ethelred 
the  Anglo-Saxon  king,  the  law  of  the  country  was  thus  de* 
clared : 

"  We  all  zealously  hold  one  Christianity;  and  the  ordi- 
nance of  our  Lord  and  the  '  witan'  is,  that  just  laws  be  s6t  up, 
and  that  every  man  be  entitled  to  right;  and  that  peace  and 
friendship  be  observed ;  and  let  every  injustice  be  carefully  cast 
out  from  the  country;  and  let  fraudulent  deeds  and  hatefal 
wrongs  be  earnestly  shunned;  and  let  God's  law  be  zealously 
loved  by  word  and  deed:  then  will  God  be  merciful  soon  to 
this  nation.  And  let  Sunday's  festival  be  rightly  kept,  and 
marketings  and  workings  be  abstained  from  on  that  holy  day ; 
and  let  all  St.  Mary's  feast-tides  be  strictly  honoured,  first  with 
fasting,  and  afterwards  with  feasting;  and  at  the  celebration 
of  evei^  Apostle  let  there  be  fasting  and  feasting;  and  let  the 
other  festivals  and  fasts  be  observed;  and  the  holy  tides  of 
the  Ember-days  and  Advent  (until  the  Octave  of  the  Epi- 
phany), and  from  Septuagesima  until  fifteen  days  after  Easter. 
And  let  us  diligently  turn  from  sin,  and  confess  our  misdeeds, 
a'tod  strictly  make  compensation.  And  let  every  man,  poor  or 
rich,  be  considered  worthy  of  right;  and  let  every  man  do  to 
others  the  justice  which  he  desires  shall  be  rendered  to  him, 
according  as  it  is  reasonable.  And  ever  as  any  one  shall  be 
more  powerful  here  in  the  world,  so  shall  Jie  pay  for  evefy 
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misdeed  more  dearly;  because  the  strong  and  the  weak  are 
'HOFt  alike,  and  cannot  raise  a  like  burden ;  nor  is  the  hale  like 
unto  the  unhale;  and  discreetly  are  to  be  distinguished  rich 
atid  poor,  weak  and  strong.  And  if  a  money-penalty  arise^ 
Jet  it  belong,  by  direction  of  the  bishops,  to  the  behoof  of  the 
poor.  And  let  mercy  be  shewn  for  fear  of  God,  and  those 
be  protected  who  need  it,  because  we  all  need  that  our  Lord 
c^  grant  his  mercy  to  us." 

Similar  was  the  character  of  the  laws  of  Alfred,  who  in  his 
ordinances  recited  the  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law,  marked  as 
it  was  by  the  most  careful  consideration  for  the  poor,  and  a 
systematic  favouring  of  poverty  as  against  property,  and  com- 
manding that  the  same  judgment  be  given  for  rich  and  poor; 
the  king  also  incorporating  in  his  code  the  New  Testament 
precepts,  embodying  them  all  in  the  comprehensive  principle 
that  every  one  should  do  unto  others  what  he  would  wish  done 
unto  himself. 

Asser,  in  his  Life  of  Alfred,  shews  that  his  example  amply 
illustrated  his  laws;  for  he  gave  a  great  part  of  his  revenues 
to  the  poor,  and  was  to  their  interests  wonderfully  attentive. 
The  biographer  adds:  "  The  poor  had  beside  him  few  pro- 
tectors in  the  country,  for  the  powerful  turned  their  thoughts 
rather  to  secular  than  heavenly  things,  more  bent  on  their  own 
profit  than  the  common  good."  So,  Guizot  says,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  beneficence  acted  on  by  the  Church, 
explain  why  the  people  were  always  so  anxious  to  be  placed 
under  her  domination:  lay  proprietors  being  far  from  watch- 
ing so  carefully  over  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  of  their 
doEoaius,  looking  chiefly  to  their  own  profit.  These  instances 
exhibit  the  different  ways  in  which  the  Church  and  the  world 
deal  with  the  poor, — that  is,  those  who  live  by  their  labour : 
a  difference  displayed  in  all  ages  down  to  the  present  time, 
^t  which,  indeed,  perhaps  it  is  more  marked  and  more  important 
than  ever. 

When  the  Church  first  founded  her  divine  kingdom  in  this 
realm,  there  existed  the  institution  of  serfdom  as  respects  the 
labourers  in  husbandry,  which  was  not  absolutely  abolished, 
but  which  was  deprived  of  its  evil  by  the  influence  of  her  be- 
nign principles,  as  above  expressed,  and  embodied  in  the  law. 
Another  view  which  the  Church  inculcated  is  conveyed  in  the 
ordinance  of  Louis  le  Huten  abolishing  such  servitude  in 
Hirance^  "  Since  according  to  the  right  of  nature  every  one 
sbouid  be  bom  free,  but  by  certain  usages  and  customs  which 
bafFe  be^i  kept  from  great  antiquity  in  our  kingdom,  many 
ofsottr  common  people  have  fiillen  into  condition  of  servitude, 
wiuoh  greatly  displeases  us,  we  ordain  chat  such  servitude  be 
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abolished,  and  freedom  giyen  on  .good  and  just  condition  to  all 
who  are  fallen  into  it."  But  so  contented  were  the  people 
under  Catholic  lords,  that  they  scarcely  cared  for  the  oflered 
enfranchisement.  And  the  spirit  which  in  this  country  cha- 
racterised the  system  under  the  influence  of  the  Church  is 
shewn  in  the  simple  &ct,  that  if  a  serf  were  made  to  work  on 
a  Sunday  or  festival,  he  yras  ipso  facto  emancipated. 

The  author  of  Mores  CathoUci  truly  says :  "  In  the  middle 
ages  the  social  state  was  no  doubt  imperfect :  Christianity  had 
not  terminated  its  work ;  but  was  it  not  better  to  be  one  of 
the  people  then,  than  to  be  so  now,  in  the  nineteenth  century? 
He  w»3  a  serf  it  is  true ;  but  is  he  not  now  a  workman  ?"  It 
is  our  object  to  answer  these  questions,  by  shewing  that  the 
workman  now  is  worse  off  tiian  the  serf  was  then. 

The  same  author  observes:  ^'The  peasant  then  held  to 
something :  a  moral  tie  attached  him  to  his  master  and  the 
Church ;  at  whose  door  he  assumed  all  the  dignity  of  a  man 
and  of  a  Christian ;  and  which  offirred  him  an  asylum  against 
the  world.  There  was  a  community  of  fedth  and  feeling  among 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor. 

*^  In  a  Catholic  state  one  might  have  looked  upon  every 
person  in  every  rank  as  one  of  a  great  but  closely-united 
family,  possessing  the  same  feelings  and  acting  from  the  same 
motives :  the  poor  labourer,  the  young  apprentice,  the  student, 
the  artisan,  the  soldier,  and  the  sovereign,  all  had  the  same 
sources  of  instruction  and  consolation  as  himself.  In  the  tri- 
bunal of  penance  they  had  all  been  taught  the  same  lessons, 
and  had  been  directed  to  the  same  end*  In  every  other  state, 
heathen  or  modem,  each  man  has  his  own  motives,  his  own  end 
in  view;  perhaps  he  thinks  virtues  what  you  regard  sins;  and 
sins  what  you  regard  as  virtues.  In  Catholic  states  there 
was  only  one  standard  of  morality ;  there  was  only  one  faith. 
'What  an  increase  of  public  and  social  happiness  resulted  from 
such  unity !" 

The  same  author  shews  how  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  so 
essentially  social,  led  to  the  formation,  from  a  very  early  period, 
for  all  trades  and  manufactures,  of  confraternities  or  societies, 
which  included  both  the  masters  and  the  men  ;  and  which  regu- 
lated, by  amicable  arbitrement,  all  those  questions  that  have, 
for  a  long  course  of  years,  proved  in  this  country  fruititil  in 
fatal  dissensions  between  the  employer  and  the  employed,— the 
case  of  unskilled  labour,  the  admission  of  apprentices,  the 
amount  of  wages,  and  the  hours  of  work.  Guardians  were 
actually  appointed  to  see  that  the  men  had  their  meals  pro- 
perly, and  worked  neither  too  early  nor  too  late.  These 
**  guilds"  or  confraternities  are  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  are 
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mentioned  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  laws.  They  were  of  a  jrelif- 
gious  character ;  and  all  their  rules  were  based  upon  religious 
principles.  The  common  condition  of  admission  was  to  ^'  work 
well  and  honestly;"  and  any  misconduct  forfeited  the  privi<> 
kges  attaching  to  them.  The  men  were  not  to  work  late.: 
why  ?  because  the  work  could  not  be  so  well  done  at  night* 
The  masters  could  not  employ  men  who  had  not  been  brought 
up  to  the  business :  why  ?  because  the  work  would  not  be  well 
done.  So  again,  the  master  could  not  have  more  than  a  cer- 
tain  number  of  apprentices  with  each  workman:  why?  be* 
cause  otherwise  they  would  not  be  well  taught.  Jt  will  be 
seen  how  the  principles  of  honesty  and  equity  were  applied,; 
and  with  what  truth  our  author  observes,  "  that  under  such  a 
system  there  could  not  exist  (as  in  our  own  age  and  country) 
a  state  of  continued  (concealed  or  open)  war  between  masters, 
and  men." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Church  did  not  leave  the 
masters  and  the  men  to  settle  all  matters  separately,  each 
individual  for  himself;  or  as  two  classes,  each  class  for  itself; 
but  blended  both  the  masters  and  the  men  togetlier  in  oom^ 
mon  confraternities,  with  a  common  interest  and  fellow-feel- 
ing :  so  favourable  was  the  Church  to  association,  so  hostile 
to  separation.  Guizot  testifies  to  the  marvellous  unity  pro* 
duced  by  the  Church  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  the  latest  of 
his  productions  proves  isolation  to  be  identified  with  infide- 
lity, and  destructive  of  the  greatness  and  happiness  of  man. 
And  De  Haller  truly  says,  that  the  Catholic  religion  alone 
secures  a  union  of  hearts  and  minds ;  being  founded  on  that 
reciprocal  sacrifice  of  one  for  another,  which  is  the  bond  of  all 
society  ;  not  on  egotism  or  selfishness^  which  is  its  solvent  and 
destruction  :  on  the  bond  of  an  immense  community  united  by 
the  same  faith  and  law ;  not  on  a  principle  of  hatred,  isolation^ 
and  law.  It  is  obvious  how  admirably  all  this  was  illustrated 
by  these  confraternities ;  and  how  much  the  reverse  of  all  thia 
is  exhibited  in  a  system  of  hostUe  combinations  of  masters 
and  men  as  separate  classes,  with  opposite  interests ;  each  act- 
ing unrestrainedly  on  the  selfish  instincts  of  human  nature. 
Under  these  associations  it  was  not  allowed  to  any  master,  Sox 
his  selfish  aggrandisement,  tcT  make  his  men  work  later  than 
others ;  nor  for  any  man,  from  the  same  selfish  motive,  to  offer 
so  to  work ;  as  it  was  considered  that  thereby  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage would  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  general  good. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  Church  alone,  with  her  supernatural 
system,  could  induce  men  to  sacrifice  their  selfish  interests^ 
and  act  in  concert,  instead  of  each  seeking  "  his  own." 

And,  indeed,  as  already  has  been  intimated,  these  societiea 
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were  essentially  religious,  having  each  its  patron  saint:  the 
embroiderers,  Our  Lady ;  the  carpenters,  St.  Joseph ;  the  tent- 
makers,  St.  Paul;  the  bookbinders,  St.  John;  and  so  on  ;  the 
feasts  of  the  Saints  being  kept  with  great  devotion.  The  law 
no  further  acted  than  by  enforcing  among  the  members  of  the 
confraternities  the  engagements  they  had  thereby  contracted  to 
each  other;  just  as  to  this  day  penalties  levied  by  ^^byelaws" 
are  recoverable  at  common  law.  But  the  erection  of  these 
confraternities,  and  the  entering  into  them,  were  purely  volun- 
tary ;  and  the  work  of  the  Church,  who  infused  into  society 
the  spirit  of  fraternity,  which  led  to  their  formation.  In  our 
Statute-book  many  references  may  be  seen  to  these  "  guilds" 
or  "fraternities,"  as  simply  recognised  by  the  law ;  and  in  one 
act  they  are  described  as  having  been  erected  by  the  people 
"  merely  out  of  devotion  ;"  which  is  a  clear  legislative  recog- 
nition of  the  credit  of  their  establishment  being  exclusively 
due  to  the  Church ;  the  "  devotion"  ^he  had  created  and  kept 
up  among  the  people. 

And  thus  things  were,  so  long  as  society  coptinued  true  to 
the  Church ;  and  thus  they  would  have  remained,  had  not  the 
Church  been  interfered  with,  or  rather  checked,  controlled, 
and  counteracted,  and  all  her  good  work  of  unity  and  peace 
marred,  defeated,  and  defaced,  by  the  selfish  legislation  of  the 
State.  Prompted  by  the  selfish  feelings  of  those  who  **  cared 
not  for  the  poor,"  nor  for  the  Church,  who  was  their  protector, 
*'  Jeshurun  waxed  fat  and  kicked."  An  evil  generation  arose, 
who,  wearied  of  the  Church,  envied  her  her  endowments, 
which  she  shared  with  the  poor,  and  hated  the  power  she 
exercised  for  their  protection ;  and  when  this  evil  spirit  of 
-covetousness  and  selfishness  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  *'  great 
men,"  it  was  inevitable  that  they  should  assail  the  poor  and 
the  Church  together ;  that  they  who  coveted  the  property  of 
the  Church  should  grudge  the  wages  of  the  poor ;  that  those 
who  sought  to  cripple  her  power,  should  seek  also  to  enslave 
those  on  whose  behalf  she  exercised  it.  And  it  w^as  so.  It 
cannot  be  merely  a  coincidence:  it  is  an  important,  instructive, 
and  pregnant  fact,  that  at  the  period  when  took  place  the  first 
formal  legislative  encroachments  on  the  Church,  arose  the  first 
legislative  aggression  upon  the  poor.  So  it  is.  The  first  statute 
of  mortmain,  directed  against  the  religious  houses,  to  prevent 
their  acquiring  land,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.;  in 
whose  reign  the  Parliament  made  the  first  declaration  of  a 
feeling  adverse  to  the  authority  of  the  Church.  To  appreciate 
the  significance  of  the  statute  of  mortmain  upon  this  subject, 
it  is  requisite  to  remark  that  the  precepts  and  example  of  the 
religious  led  to  the  greatest  liberality  towards  the  poor,  and  of 
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course  tended  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages.  The  voicfe  of 
history,  and  the  recitals  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  themselves, 
alike  attest  that  these  resources  were  principally  expended  in 
charity  and  hospitality;  and  although,  of  course,  the  obligations 
of  religion,  and  dictates  of  reason,  would  prevent  them  from 
maintaining  in  idleness  those  who  were  able  but  averse  to 
work,  their  alms  would  protect  the  poor  from  that  pressure 
of  poverty  which  compels  them  to  take  whatever  wages  are 
offered,  however  inadequate.  Hence,  the  statutes  of  mort- 
main, though  directly  and  immediately  affecting  the  religious 
houses,  indirectly  and  remotely,  but  not  the  less  really,  bore 
upon  the  poor,  and  affected  the  rate  of  wages ;  for  the  more 
the  resources  of  the  religious  houses  were  I'estrained,  the  less 
relief  could  be  dispensed  to  the  poor,  the  greater  would  be  the 
pressure  upon  them,  and  the  more  unfavourable  the  condition 
of  labour.*  It  was  not  long,  however,  ere  direct  legislation 
was  resorted  to  against  the  poor,  precisely  in  the  reign  in  which 
passed  the  first  act  against  the  Holy  See. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  an  act  was  passed  against  alms- 
giving, reciting,  that  "  Because  many  valiant  beggars,  as  long 
as  they  may  live  of  begging,  do  refuse  to  labour,  giving  them- 
selves to  idleness  and  vice,  and  sometimes  to  theft  and  other 
abominations;  none,  upon  the  pain  of  imprisonment,  shall, 
under  colour  of  pity  or  alms,  give  any  thing  to  such  which 
may  labour,  so  that  thereby  they  may  be  compelled  to  labour," 
This  was  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  statutes  of  mortmain :  both 
were  acts  against  alms-giving;  the  one  against  alms  (of  land)  to 
the  Church,  the  other  against  alms  (of  money  or  meat)  to  the 
poor.  The  object,  nature,  and  effect,  were  much  the  same  in 
both  cases  and  as  to  each  class  of  statutes,  viz.  love  of  money. 
In  a  former  series  of  papers,  On  the  Encroachments  of  the 
State  upon  the  Churchy  we  shewed  that  this  "  root  of  all  evil" 
was  the  "  root  of  bitterness"  which  wrought  and  rankled  into 
the  fatal  schism  of  the  Reformation.  And  we  shall  see  the 
same  spirit  actuating  the  legislation  designed  to  depress  the 
poor  beneath  the  rich. 

Concurrently  with  a  series  of  acts  of  Parliament  directed 
against  the  Church,  commenced  another  series  directed  against 
the  rights  of  the  labouring  classes.     An  act  of  Edward  III. 

*  An  act  of  Henry  V.  recites  *'  that  many  hospitals  founded  by  the  kings  of 
this  realm,  and  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  to  which  the  founders  had  given  a 
great  part  of  their  moveable  goods,  and  lands  and  tenements,  to  sustain  impotent 
men  and  women,  and  to  nourish,  relieve,  and  refresh  other  poor  people^' 
(i.  «f,  those  not  impotent  —  "able-bodied"  labourers),  **  be  now  for  the  most 
part  decayed,  and  the  goods  and  profits  of  the  same,  by  divers  persons,  spiri- 
tual and  temporal,  withdrawn  and  spent  on  other  uses,  whereby  many  men  and 
women  have  died  in  great  misery,  for  default  of  living,  aid,  and  succour."  Of 
course  the  e£Fect  of  tMs  must  have  been*  to  increase  the  competition  for  wages, 
along  with  the  poverty  and  distress  of  the  poor. 

VOL.  IX.  X 
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recites,  "  Because  many,  seeing  the  necessity  of  masteis,  and 
•the  great  scarcity  of  servants,  will  not  serve  unless  they  may 
receive  excessive  wages,  and  some  rather  willing  to  beg  in 
idleness  than  by  labour  to  get  their  living ;  we,  consideacing 
the  grievous  incommodities  which  of  the  lack  especially  of 
ploughmen  and  such  labourers  may  come ;"  and  then  proceeds 
to  enact,  "  that  every  man  and  woman  able  in  body,  and  not 
having  of  his  own  whereof  he  may  live,  if  he  be  required  to 
t«rve,  shall  be  bounden  to  serve  him  who  shall  so  him  requise, 
and  take  only  the  wages  which  were  accustomed  to  be  given 
in  the  places  where  he  owcth  to  serve  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  the  king's  reign,  or  the  five  or  six  common  years  next  be- 
fore; and  if  any  such  man  or  woman,  being  so  required  to  ser^, 
•will  not  the  same  do,  he  shall  be  taken  and  comniitted  to  the 
common  gaol,  there  to  remain  in  strict  keeping  until  be  find 
surety  to  serve."  That  is,  the  poor  are  to  be  forced  to  wo^, 
but,  as  some  protection,  their  wages  are  fixed ;  for  it  is  provided, 
"  that  no  man  pay,  or  promise  to  pay,  any  servant  any  more 
wages  than  was  wont  to  be  paid  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
king's  reign"  (or  the  five  years  before),  and  "  that  saddlers, 
•skinners,  white  tanners,  cordwainers,  tailors,  smiths,  carpen- 
ters, masons,  tilers,  shipwrights,  carters,  and  all  other  artificers 
,and  workmen,  shall  not  take  for  their  labour  above  the  same 
that  was  wont  to  be  paid  in  the  twentieth  year  of  our  reign, 
or  other  common  years  next  before;  and  if  any  man  take  more, 
he  shall  be  committed  to  gaol."  It  is  obvious  that  the  wages 
which  were  "  wont  to  be  given"  at  the  time  referred  to,  were 
less  than  the  labourers  now  claimed,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  less  than  they  had  a  right  to  claim,  i*  e.  less  than 
.the  wages  which  would  be  just  and  fair  and  reasonable.  It  ap- 
pears that  it  was  difficult  to  enforce  the  act ;  for  a  subsequent 
act  recites,  that,  "  forasmuch  as  it  is  given  the  king  to  under- 
stand that  the  said  servants  having  no  regard  to  the  ^aid  ordi- 
nance, but  to  their  own  ease  and  singular  covetise,  do  with- 
draw {Le.  decline)  to  serve  great  men  and  other,  unless  liiey 
have  double  or  treble  of  what  they  were  wont  to  take  the  said 
twentieth  year;"  it  is  enacted,  "  that  carpenters,  masons,  and 
tilers,  shall  not  take  by  the  day  above  so  much,  and  *  their 
knaves'  so  much.  And  that  cordwainers  and  slioemakers 
shall  not  sell  boots  nor  shoes,  nor  none  other  things  touching 
their  mystery,  in  any  other  manner  than  they  were  wont  the 
said  twentieth  year ;  and  that  goldsmiths,  saddlers,  horse-smiths, 
tanners,  tailors,  and  other  workmen,  shall  be  sworn  to  use 
their  crafts  in  the  manner  they  were  wont  to  do  the  said 
twentieth  year ;  and  if  any  refuse,  they  shall  be  punished  by 
fine  and  ransom  and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
justices." 
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These  ''justices"  were  of  course  the  "great  men"  who 
complained  of  the  "  exce^ive  wages"  of  the  labourer;  and 
one  may  imagine  the  *•  justice"  the  poor  labourers  got  at  their 
hands,  and  may  suspect  the  "  singular  covetise"  of  those  who 
framed  it.  '  The  act  was  too  iniquitous  to  last  in  that  form ; 
so,  after  a  few  disturbances,  which  the  student  of  history  will 
perhaps  recollect  or  refer  to,  the  act  was  altered  as  to  the 
'*'  penalty,"  and  it  was  "  accorded  that  labourers  shall  not  be 
punished  by  fine  and  ransom,"  and  imprisonment  at  discretion, 
but  by  imprisonment  for  fifteen  days.  Nevertheless  the  la- 
bourer did  not  gain  much ;  for  by  the  same  act  it  is  provided, 
that  a  labourer  "  departing  from  their  service"  might  be 
branded  and  **  burnt  in  the  forehead  with  an  iron  made  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  F,  in  token  of  his  falsity." 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  we  find  it  ordained  that  these 
statutes  be  firmly  held  and  "  put  in  execution."  The  result 
-all  our  readers  are  aware  of — the  formidable  insurrections  under 
Wat  Tyler  and  others,  which,  though  ascribed  by  historians 
(so  carelessly  is  history  written  by  men  not  acquainted  with  the 
laws)  only  to  the  pressure  of  taxation,  were  obviously  excited 
chiefly  by  these  arbitrary  enactments.  In  the  year  1881  (in 
the  same  reign)  the  king,  in  an  act  of  pardon,  speaks  of  the 
*'  insurrection  of  villains,  which  of  late  did  traitorously  rise  in 
outrageous  numbers  against  God,  good  faith,  and  reason;"  but 
we  suspect  that  there  was  more  ground  to  say  that  the  laws 
against  which  they  rose  were  against  "  God,  good  faith,  and 
•reason."  Such,  however,  were  the  ''  strikes"  of  the  middle 
-ages.  In  the  same  reign,  in  the  year  1388,  it  is  again  ordained, 
that  the  statutes  of  labourers  and  artificers  be  firmly  kept  and 
.holden,  and  that  there  be  a  pair  of  stocks  in  every  town  to 
justify  the  said  labourers  and  artificers,  as  is  ordained  in  the 
said  statutes.  And  it  is  "  ordained"  that  no  labourer  shall 
-depart  (even)  at  the  end  of  his  term  (of  service)  out  of  the 
hundred  where  he  is  dwelling,  to  serve  or  dwell  elsewhere,  or 
by  colour  to  go  thence  in  pilgrimage,  unless  he  have  letters 
patent,  &c.  It  is  also  "  ordained"  that,  because  labourers  will 
not  labour  without  outrageous  and  excessive  hire,  they  take- 
no  more  than  so  much,  or  **  less  in  the  county  where  less  was 
wont  to  be  given,'*  "  without  clothing,  courtesie,  or  other  re- 
ward, (even)  by  contract."  So  that  even  if  the  employer  pro- 
mised any  thing  more,  he  need  not  have  given  it.  We  may 
imagine  how  the  poor  working-people  would  be  ^*  justified,*' 
however,  under  this  act,  if  they  complained  of  low  wages  !  It 
would  appear  that  the  operation  of  these  acts  was  obstructed 
by  the  guilds  and  confraternities  we  have  before  described ;  for 
we  find  an  act  **  against  unlawful  orders  made  by  masters  of 
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guilds,  fraternities,  and  other  companies,"  which  it  will  be  re*' 
collected  had  for  ages  been  recognised  by  the  law,  and  allowed 
by  Church  and  State  to  regulate  the  rate  of  wages.     The  ipftt^ 
sent  act  recites  "that,  whereas  the  masters,  wardens,  and  peo^ 
of  the  guilds,  fraternities,  and  other  companies  incorporate^ 
oftentimes  by  colour  of  rule  and  governance,  and  other  termt^ 
in  general  words  to  them   granted  by  these  charters  make 
themselves  many  unlawful  and  unreasonable  ordinances*'--* 
(f •  e,  against  the    "  ordinances  "  of  the  statutes  of  labourers, 
which  we  have  described ;  and  any  thing  which  the  "  great 
men"  considered  as  against  "  good  faith  and  reason") — ^it  is^ 
then  enacted,  that  no  such  guilds  or  fraternities  make  any 
ordinances  not  approved  of  as  reasonable  by  the  "  justices  !" 
Afterwards,  however,  it  is  enacted,  that  the  "  justices  shall  fix 
the  wages  to  be  paid" — i,  e.  if  not  by  themselves,  by  their 
tenants !    This  iniquitous  provision  is  repeated  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  with  a  revival  of  the  infamous  enactment  empower- 
ing the  justices  to  inflict  punishment  by  fine  and  imprisonmettt 
at  discretion !  Thus,  then,  the  justices  could  force  the  labourers 
to  work  for  whatever  wages  they  (the  justices)  pleased  to  fix  ; 
and  on  refusal  could  punish  them  by  fine  and  imprisonment  at 
pleasure !    Such  was  the  slavery  which  the  State  substituted 
for  the  holy  and  happy  liberty  which  the  Church  had  conferred  j 
such  the  fetters  forged  for  those  whom  she  had  made  free! 
Still  let  it  be  remarked  that,  bad  as  all  this  was,  the  employers 
had  not  the  power  of  fixing  the  wages  they  were  to  pay  ;  and 
the  poor  had  at  least  the  protection  of  some  intermediate- 
power.     In  the  same  reign  (of  Henry  VI.)  we  find  an  act  re- 
citing, "  that,  by  the  yearly  congregations  and  confederacies 
made  by  the  masons  in  these  general  chapiters  and  assemblies^ 
the  good  (?)  course  and  effect  of  the  statutes  of  labourers  be 
openly  violated  and  broken,  in  subversion  of  the  law,  and  to  the 
great  damage  of  the  commons ;"  (i.  e,  the  great  men  who  com- 
plained of  having  paid  '^  excessive  wages,")  and  it  is  enacted, 
that  "  such  chapiters  and  congregations  shall  not  be  hereafter 
holden ;  and  that  if  any  such  be  made,  they  that  cause  thena  to 
.  be  assembled  shall  be  judged  felons ;    and  all  other  masoos- 
coming  to  such  chapiters  and  congregations  be  punished  by- 
imprisonment,  and  make  fine  and  ransom  at  the  king's  will,**  - 
These  acts  are  curious,  because  directed  against  the  very 
coixibipations  which,  m  our  pwn  times,  have  caused  such  com-' 
'liiOtloti^. 

It  was  manifest  that  after  the  suppression  of  religioUS 
houses,  the  numbers  of  the  poor  and  the  pressure  of  thc^ 
poverty  would  be  greatly  augmented;  and  the  character  ^f 
Protestant  legislation  against  tliepa^  p\^r\  in  this  reign  and  thai? 
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of  tjie  pious  Edward,  is  revolting  and  savage.  In  the  27th 
year  of  Henry  was  passed  an  act,  that  governors  of  shires, 
cities^  or  towns,  shall  find  and  keep  every  aged,  poor,  and  im^ 
pafceRt  person,  by  way  of  voluntary  and  charitable  alms,  with 
«wh  convenient  alms  as  they  shall  think  meet ;  and  shall  com- 
pel every  sturdy  beggar  to  be  kept  in  continual  labour ;  and 
a*  ^^  valiant  beggar  or  sturdy  vagabond  (i,  e.  an  able-bodied 
labourer  without  work)  shall  have  the  upp'er  part  of  the  gristle 
of  his  right  ear  cut  of;  and  if,  after  that,  he  be  taken  wander- 
ing in  idleness,  or  doth  not  apply  to  his  labour,  or  is  not  in 
service  with  any  master,  he  shall  be  executed  as  a  felon  T* 
This,  be  it  observed,  might  be  merely  because  the  man  refused 
to  work  for  unjust  wages ;  and,  to  close  the  door  of  charity 
against  him,  this  act  prohibits  any  "  dole  or  alms,"  except  to 
the  common  boxes  and  gatherings  of  the  parish ! 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  under  the  last  of  the  Henries, 
especially  after  the  breach  with  the  Holy  See,  the  legislation 
against  the  poor  was  still  more  oppressive.  Thus,  one  act  pro* 
vides  that  '*  the  justices  of  peace  in  every  county  shall  give 
license  under  their  seals  to  such  poor  persons  to  beg  within  a 
certain  precinct  as  they  shall  think  to  have  most  need"  (so 
some,  who  had  less  need,  were  to  be  refused  license) ;  "and  if  any 
do  beg  without  such  license,  he  shall  be  whipped,  or  set  in  the 
stocks  three  days  and  nights  upon  bread  and  water,"  And  a 
vagabond  "  taken  begging  shall  be  whipped,  and  then  sworn 
to  return  to  the  place  where  he  was  born,  or  last  dwelt  by 
the  space  of  three  years,  and  there  to  put  himself  to  labour." 
These  last  words  expressively  indicate  the  drift  of  all  these 
statutes,  so  uncatholic  in  their  character,  even  if  passed  in 
Catholic  times ;  the  object  being,  in  fact,  to  force  the  poor  to 
labour  for  such  wages  as  the  rich  thought  proper.  There  was 
no  provision  made  to  prevent  a  man  being  dealt  with  as  a 
*'  valiant  beggar"  or  "  sturdy  vagabond,"  who  was  not  in  work 
simply  on  account  of  his  refusing  to  work  for  wages  less  than 
wh^t  would  be  fair  and  just. 

An  act  of  Edward  VI.  recites  that  "  the  multitude  of  peo- 
ple given  to  idleness  and  vagabondry  hath  always  been  very 
g^eat,"  and  that  the  "kings  of  the  realm  had  'gone  about'  and 
essayed  with  godly  statutes  to  repress  the  same ;  yet  not  with 
tbfit  success  which  hath  been  wished ;"  and,  "  partly  by  foolish 
pity  and  mercy,  the  number  of  idle  and  vagabond  persons 
hath  increased,  and  yet  do  increase ;"  and  then  follow  cruel 
enactments,  denouncing,  for  the  first  offence,  branding  and 
davery;  for  the  second,  branding  and  perpetual  slavery;  and 
for  the  third,  death.  These  were  the  dooms  for  simple  begging! 
Such  was  the  legislation  of  our  "Reformers"  for  the  poor! 
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Well  they  realised  the  Scripture  promises  to  those  who  "  con-» 
sider  the  poor !" 

Of  course  such  savage  and  harbarous  statutes  could  not 
long  be  enforced  in  a  country  yet  more  than  half  Catholic  ia 
character.  They  were  repealed  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  an 
**act  touching  weavers"  recited,  that  the  "  weavers  have  com- 
plained at  divers  times,  that  the  rich  and  wealthy  clothiers 
do  many  ways  oppress  them :  some  by  employing  persons  un- 
skilful, to  the  decay  of  a  great  number  of  artificers  which  were 
brought  up  to  the  said  science  of  weaving:  some  by  giving 
much  less  wages  and  hire  than  in  times  past  they  did." 

This  preamble  is  curious,  as  shewing  that  in  those  days- 
precisely  the  same  complaints  were  made  (and  especially,  be  it 
observed,  as  to  the  employment  of  unskilled  persons)  which  are 
at  this  moment  made  by  the  manufacturing  artisans.  And  it  i& 
also  important  as  a  parliamentary  testimony,  that  after  the  Re- 
formation people  began  to  give  less  wages  than  they  had  been 
wont  to  pay ;  and  less  than  Parliament  deemed  just.  And  it 
is  pretty  plain  that  the  "  godly  statutes"  passed  by  the  Puritans 
had  tended  very  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the  working  classes^ 
and  the  profit  of  the  men  of  money,  who  of  course  pocketed  tlie 
difference  between  just  and  unjust  wages.  It  is  important  to 
observe  here,  that  the  two  complaints,  of  the  employment  of 
unskilled  persons,  and  the  payment  of  unjust  wages,  are  closely 
connected,  and  placed  in  juxtaposition ;  for  of  course  the  em- 
ployers' only  object  in  having  unskilled  workmen  was  to  pay- 
them  less  wages ;  and  of  course  the  only  objection  of  the 
regular  workmen  was,  that  these  unskilled  men  were  employed 
to  do  skilled  work,  for  which  they  were  not  properly  fitted, 
while  the  regular  workmen  were ;  a  system  clearly  prejudicial 
to  the  purchaser,  as  tending  to  the  production  of  inferior 
articles ;  and  Parliament,  which  had  enacted  many  statutes  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  such  inferior  manufactures,  now  decidedly 
pronounced  against  the  system  of  employing  unskilful  men  to 
do  skilled  work,  merely  in  order  to  enable  the  emplo}'«r  to 
pocket  more  profit.  The  act  provides,  that  a  weaver  shall 
have  but  two  apprentices ;  and  that  none  shall  be  a  weaver 
unless  he  have  been  apprenticed.  The  principle  of  these  pro* 
visions  was  upheld  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  very  early  in 
whose  reign  (in  1562)  an  act  was  passed  reciting  that  there 
remained  in  force  a  great  many  acts  on  the  subject ;  and  that 
"  the  wages  limited  in  many  of  them  were  too  small ;"  and 
could  not,  "  without  the  great  grief  and  burden  of  the  poor 
labourer,"  be  enforced.  It  is  obvious,  on- the  one  hand,  that 
the  "poor  labourer"  had  been  gradually  getting  the  worst  of 
it,  and  that  as  the  legislature  bore  harder  upon  the  Church,  it. 
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had  also  borne  harder  upon  the  poor.     Still  Englaad  (as  we 
have  already  observed)  was  half  Catholic  in  character,  and 
therefore  this  act  again  exhibits  a  great  deal  of  the  old  Catholic  . 
feeling  as  respects  the  working  classes.    It  confirms^  as  before 
intimated,  the  principle  of  the  two  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Mary,  extending  it  unto  all  "crafts"  or  "mysteries;"   and 
enacting  that  no  person  shall  exercise  them  without  having 
been  apprenticed ;  and  that  for  every  three  apprentices  a  work- 
man shall  be  employed.    It  also  enacts  that  no  workman  shall 
be  retained  for  less  than  a  year :  a  most  important  provision, . 
leading  to  prevent  that  fluctuating  and  fleeting  character  which 
now,  it  is  universally  complained,  too  often  attaches  to  the 
relation  of  employer  and  employed.     It  then  enacted  that  the 
hours  of  work  should  be  in  winter  from  "  spring  of  day  "  till 
"night"  {L  e.  eight  and  six),  and  in  summer  from  five  till  be-  . 
tween  seven  and  eight,  i,  e.  about  twelve  hours,  deducting  two 
hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  meals.     And,  for  the  regulation 
of  wages,  it  was  provided,  that  the  justices  in  counties,  and 
mayors  in  towns,  should  assemble  yearly,  and  calling  unto  them 
"  grave  and  discreet  persons,"  and  conferring  with  them,  fix  the 
amount  of  wages  in  the  several  occupations  for  the  ensuing . 
year.     It  is  apparent  that  this  act  is,  to  a  great  extent^  equit- 
able towards  the  labouring  classes.     Ten  years  more,  however, 
of  Protestantism  and  pauperism  produced  a  great  deterioration  . 
in  the  character  of  the  legislation  on  the  subject ;  and,  enraged 
by  the  increase  of  vagrancy  (that  natural  consequence  of  the 
confiscation  of  the  monasteries),  Parliament  relapsed  into  the 
barbarism  of  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.,  passing  an  act 
directing  that  a  vagabond  should  be  "  grievously  whipped"  and . 
burned  through  the  gristle  of  the  right  ear  with  an  hot  iron 
of  the  compass  of  an  inch,  unless  some  credible  person  will 
take  him  into  service  for  a  year ;  and  "  if  he  fall  again  iuto  a  i 
roguish  life,  he  shall  sufler  death  as  a  felon." 

The  object  of  this  act  could  not  have  been  only  to  force 
the  labourer,  by  terror  of  greater  penalties  than  before,  to 
take  such  wages  as  were  oflered  him,  according  to  the  stand- 
ard of  wages  settled  under  the  previous  act  by  the  justices 
in  conference  with  the  "  grave  and  discreet  persons ;"  for  the  . 
acceptance  of  such  wages,  if  the.  act  were  fairly  complied 
with,  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  very  willing  on  the 
part  of  the  workmen,  and  could  not  have  required  to  be  forced 
on  them  by  such  dreadful  penalties.  But  the  object  plainly 
was,  to  hold  over  the  working  classes  (he  terror  of  such  terrific 
punishment  in  case  of  refusal  of  wtwrk,  as  to  enable  the  jus- 
tices to  fix,  or  the  employers  to  offer,  a  far  lower  rate  of: 
wages  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  safe  to  proififer*    The . 
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act,  in  short,  exhibits  the  savage  selfishness  of  the  Puritaii 
spirit,  struggling  to  subdue  and  supersede  the  half-Catholic 
character  of  the  previous  statute  for  settling  the  standard  of 
virages,  as  some  protection  to  the  poor,  and  at  all  events  a^ 
eftective  arbitrement  between  them  and  the  rich.  :• 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  however,  it 
was  found  that  such  severe  measures  were  certain  to  be  feil- 
ures,  by  reason  of  what  the  puritanical  Parliaments  were 
fond  of  calling  "  foolish  pity  and  mercy  of  tho^e  who  should 
enforce  them ;"  so,  in  1597,  the  inhuman  enactments  alluded  to 
were  repealed,  and  the  comparatively  mild  coercion  of  hou^^s 
of  correction  invented.  How  puzzled  the  Parliament^  of  Rey 
formed  England  were  (then  as  ever  since)  by  the  problem  of 
labour,  and  what  a  medley  of  ideas  confused  the  Protestant 
mind  on  the  subject,  can  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  statute 
for  encouraging  the  erection  of  "  hospitals,  maisons  de  Dieu^ 
houses  of  correction,  or  abiding  places  for  the  poor ;"  i,  e.  any 
"  abiding  places,"  prisons,  or  hospitals,  so  as  only  to  get  rid 
of  the  "  great  difficulty"  of  Protestantism,  jpo«;^^y. 

The  difficulty  evidently  was,  how  to  deal  with  such  as  were 
temporarily  unable  to  get  work.  The  Catholic  system  was 
charity;  the  Protestant  system  was  cmelty.  The  Catholic 
system  was  to  relieve  by  alms ;  the  Protestant  system  was  to 
reficse  relief,  from  a  selfish  apprehension  that  men  who  could 
get  any  alms  would  not  be  so  anxious  to  work,  or  would  be 
less  ready  to  accept  any  wages  that  might  be  offered.  The 
Protestant  plan  has  been  to  put  a  pressure  upon  the  poor,  to 
leave  them  in  as  much  poverty  as  possible,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  employers. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  act  of  Elizabeth,  settling  a  stan- 
dard of  wages,  would  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, supposing  it  to  be  fairly  enforced,  which  probably  it  often 
was  not ;  and  even  if  it  were,  why,  it  would  be  easily  evaded 
when  there  was  no  fund  of  relief  for  the  poor  to  fall  back 
upon.  And  to  deprive  them  of  any  such  resource,  or  ai>y 
means  of  relief,  was  clearly  the  primitive  policy  of  Protestant- 
ism, i.e.  to  let  the  poor  be  at  the  mercy  of  Mammon.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  system  could  not  be  quite  enforced 
without  greater  outrages  upon  humanity  than  the  nation 
would  bear.  And  so,  at  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  long  reign,  in 
1601,  was  passed  the  original  poor-law,  which  provided  that 
the  parish  officers  might  levy  rates  for  "  setting  to  work"  such 
as  had  ^*  no  means  to  maintain  themselves."  Such  was^  the 
basis  of  our  present  poor-law  system,  substituted  by  the  Pro- 
testant Parliament,  after  half  a  century  of  barbarous  proscrip- 
tion, for  the  old  Catholic  way  of  dealing  with  the  poor }  .^mi^ 
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is  the  only  resource  for  relief  or  support  to  which  the  working 
classes  can  resort ;  and  to  that  they  cannot,  unless  the  parish 
officers,  representing  the  very  classes  who  pay  both  rates  and 
wages,  deem  that  there  are  no  means  of  maintenance;  which 
they  are  hardly  likely  to  deem,  if  any  work,  for  any  wages  at 
all,  have  been  offered.  It  serves  to  shew  very  significantly  the 
spirit  in  which  Protestantism  has  all  along  dealt  with  the  poor, 
to  state,  that  under  this  act,  wages,  avowedly  insufficient  for  the 
labourer's  support,  used  to  be  eked  out  by  relief  from  the 
I'ates !  i.  e,  by  collusion  with  the  parish  officers,  employers 
pa;id  less,  wages  than  the  labourer  could  subsist  upon,  and 
tnade  up  the  deficiency  out  of  rates  levied  on  the  rest  of  the 
parishioners !  Under  such  a  system,  of  course  the  working 
classes  were  virtually  in  the  power  of  their  employers ;  and 
the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  for  arbitrating  wages,  could  scarcely 
be  much  protection  to  them,  when  liable  to  be  compelled  to 
take  any  wages  they  might  be  offered. 

The  only  way  the  workmen  had  of  protecting  themselves 
against  the  injustice  of  inadequate  wages  was,  of  course,  to  re- 
fuse to  work  at  all ;  or  to  agree  to  work,  and  then  claim  the  fair 
wages  on  the  ground  that  the  act  of  Elizabeth  had  not  been 
observed,  and  the  rate  of  wages  had  not  been  arbitrated  upon. 

From  the  language  used  in  the  recitals  of  numerous  acts 
of  Parliament  passed  in  the  last  century, -it  seems  that  great 
difficulties  had  arisen  on  the  subject  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, where  the  workmen,  more  intelligent  than  the  agricul- 
tural labourers,  were  not  so  easily  to  be  imposed  upon,  and 
would  not  willingly  submit  to  see  themselves  defrauded  of  part 
of  their  just  wages  to  swell  the  profits  of  the  capitalist.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  act  of  Elizabeth  was  often  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  artisans ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  Protes- 
tant legislature  must  have  found  themselves  in  considerable 
perplexity  on  the  question.  The  act,  while  it  existed,  gave 
the  artisan  a  right  to  an  independent  arbitration  of  wages ; 
and  it  could  scarcely  be  seemly  to  repeal  so  fair  and  equitable 
an  enactment.  The  course  pursued,  accordingly,  is  most  eva- 
sive. An  act  is  passed,  empowering  justices  to  enforce  any 
contracts  of  employment,  although  the  rate  of  wages  may  not 
have  been  arbitrated.  The  effect  of  course  w*as,  that  the  act 
of  Elizabeth,  although  not  expressly  repealed,  was  quietly  got 
rid  of;  for  if  the  workmen  once  accepted  employment  at  any 
wages,  they  could  be  compelled  to  work,  however  unjust  the 
terms ;  and  so  they  were  reduced  to  this  sole  resource,  the 
refusal  of  work,  i.  e.  to  what  is  called  a  "  strike." 

Of  course  strikes  ensued,  and  the  combinations,  without 
which  strikes  could  not  be  effective. 
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And  it  is  recited  bj  a  statute  passed  in  1725^  that  "  great 
nuiubers  of  weavers  and  others  have  lately  formed  themselves . 
into  unlawful  clubs  and  societies,  and  have  presumed,  contrary 
to  law,  to  enter  into  combinations,  and  make  by-laws  or  or- 
ders, by  which  they  pretend  to  regulate  the  trade  and  prices  of: 
goods,  and  advance  their  own  wages  unreasonably ;  and  many 
other  things  to  the  like  purpose.'^  And  then  the  act  declares 
such  combinations  illegal,  and  imposes  the  penalty  of  impri- 
sonment on  those  who  take  part  in  them*  We  have  already 
said  these  combinations  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  were  (and 
are  now  deemed  to  be)  quite  legal;  being  only  combinations  to 
settle  between  themselves  what  wages  they  would  take,  just, 
as  masters  agreed  among  themselves  what  wages  they  would 
give ;  and  as  no  one  ever  imagined  the  latter  combinations  ille- 
gal, there  was  no  pretence  for  supposing  the  former  to  be  so* 
And  the  reason  for  the  combination  of  workmen  is  obvious 
enough  from  the  recital  of  an  act  in  the  same  reign,  that  "  di^ 
vers  controversies  and  disputes  had  arisen  between  the  clothiers 
and  makers  of  woollen  goods,  and  the  manufacturers  employed 
'by  them ;"  which  disputes  and  controversies,  when  arising 
about  wages,  there  were  then  no  means  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  and  determining,  as  there  would  have, 
been  under  the  act  of  Elizabeth,  or  under  that  act  of  Mary, 
which  our  readers  will  recollect  recites,  that  "  rich  and  wealthy 
clothiers  do  many  ways  oppress  the  weavers ;"  a  statement  not. 
less  true  now  than  then. 

The  regulation  of  wages,  from  the  time  of  George  I-  to 
the  present,  has  been  left  to  be  adjusted  by  the  masters  and 
men  among  themselves* 

Such  is  the  state  in  which  Protestantism,  after  three  cen- 
turies of  shifting  legislation,  places  the  question  at  this  mo- 
ment.    We  have  seen  recently  the  practical  result. 

The  statutes  referred  to  passed  since  the  Revolution — doing 
away  tacitly  or  expressly  with  the  old  Catholic  or  semi-Catholic 
acts,  which  provided  protection  of  some  kind  for  the  working- 
classes  as  well  as  for  their  masters — were  all  passed  under  the 
influence  of  the  masters^  i.e.,  of  the  men  of  money;  whose 
"  interest"  became  then  paramount,  and  was  always  the  main 
support  of  the  Whigs.  Consequently,  they  are  all  fw  the 
protection  of  the  masters,  and  not  at  all  for  the  protection  of 
the  m^n.  Amidst  a  long  series  of  statutes,  from  the  Revo- 
lution to  the  present  time,  passed  for  the  encouragement  of 
every  manufacturer,  there  has  not  been  any  enactment  for  the 
protection  of  the  men.  There  are,  it  is  true,  provisions  for 
deciding  disputes  between  them  and  their  masters;. but  that 
of  course  was  necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  masters.    What 
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we  mean  isj  that  while  there  is  an  enormous  accumulation  of 
OD&ctments  in  favour  of  capital^  there  is  not  one  in  favour  of 
labour ;  while  there  are  innumerable  provisions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  masters'  interest,  there  is  not  a  solitary  one  for 
the  protection  of  the  men's.  And^  in  particular,  though  there 
are  plenty  of  clauses  to  make  the  men  do  their  work,  and  not 
combine  for  greater  wages,  and  so  forth,  there  is  none  to  se- 
cure them  a  fair  rate  of  wages,  nor  reasonable  hours  of  work. 
And,  above  all,  no  provision  is  made  for  a  tribunal  of  arbi- 
tration upon  these  important  points,  such  as  was  established 
by  the  act  of  Elizabeth,  in  accordance  with  those  of  Ed* 
ward  III. 

Now,  we  repeat,  these  modem  acts  were  all  passed  by  the 
masters,  the  men  of  money ;  and  this  consideration  at  once 
occurs:  if  they  deemed  any  arbitration  would  be  for  their 
interest  or  for  their  protection,  they  would  have  taken  care  to 
restore  or  provide  it*  Their  not  doing  so,  coupled  with  their 
obstinate  opposition  to  it  at  this  moment,  and  the  earnestness 
of  the  men  in  asking  for  it,  is  clear  proof  that  the  masters 
know  the  practical  result  of  leaving  them  to  deal  with  the  men 
upon  the  questions  of  wages  and  hours  of  work  must  be,  that 
they,  the  masters,  will  get  the  best  of  it ;  that  is,  that  the 
masters  will  eventually  get  the  men's  labour  for  less  wages 
than  under  any  fair  system  of  arbitration — that  is,  less  than 
fair  and  just  wages.  This,  we  repeat,  is  clearly  the  conviction 
of  masters  and  men. 

How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  most  clear  advocates  of  the 
masters  know  the  reason  why,  viz.  that  the  masters  have  (in 
Lord  Cran worth's  language)  "  an  immense  advantage  over  the 
men,"  inasmuch  as  the  masters  are  not  obliged  to  employ  the 
men,  while  the  men  are  under  a  necessity  of  being  employed 
by  the  masters.  The  employers  can  do  without  the  work, 
the  employed  cannot  do  without  the  wages ;  the  masters  are 
men  of  money,  the  artisans  are  men  without  money ;  the  former 
can  wait,  the  latter  cannot  (at  least  it  is  not  likely  they  can 
wait  so  long  as  the  masters) ;  in  a  word,  the  former  are  capi- 
talists, the  latter  are  labourers ;  and  the  effect  of  the  Protestant 
system  is  to  force  the  labourers  to  work  for  the  capitalists  on 
such  terms  as  the  capitalists  choose  to  offer.  It  is  not  so 
enacted,  but  it  is  virtually  effected.  It  is  the  necessary  result 
of  leaving  two  parties  to  contract,  one  of  whom  is  not  in  re- 
ality, though  he  may  be  nominally,  free  to  elect  whether  to 
accept  or  reject  the  terms  offered  by  the  other. 

Such  (we  repeat)  is  the  way  in  which  Protestantism  has 
dealt  with  this  social  problem  :  such  the  state  to  which  it  has 
brought  the  working  classes  and  their  employers !    We  do  not 
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^iesire  to  enter  into  the  controversy  between  them ;  bat^  m  oider 
to  illnstrate  our  observations,  let  us  quote  a  passage  oir  two 
upon  each  side  of  the  question.  The  Morning  Herald^  the 
advocate  of  the  workmen,  says,  *'  The  demand  of  the  men  is 
for  the  abolition  of  systematic  overtime  and  piece-work ;  but 
they  are  ready  to  submit  their  case  to  any  impartial  tribunalr 
The  masters  will  not  allow  of  this,  and  call  it  *  dictation/  Yet 
ivhat  is  there  in  the  demands  which  those  who  have  the  wel- 
fare of  the  labouring  classes  at  heart  do  not  desire  ?  seeing  their 
poorer  brethren  ground  down,  ground  to  atoms,  as  beneath 
the  upper  and  nether  millstone ;  and  those  who  ought  to  hdp 
them,  perverted  by  false  theories  of  political  economy,  refus- 
ing to  regulate  labour ;  i.e.  to  protect  the  weaker  against  the 
stronger,  so  that  the  whole  frame-work  of  society  is  being  re- 
•duced  to  a  mere  cotton-mill,  tearing  and  roaring  on,  and  on^ 
<and  on,  until  the  stuff,  sinew,  and  substance  which  supplied  it 
are  consumed."  **  If  (say  the  men)  there  were  a  fairly-con- 
«tituted  board  of  masters  and  men  to  fix  prices  and  see  justice 
done  to  both  parties,  the  piece-work  would  be  best ;  but  the 
men  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  labour  from  morning  until 
night  for  sixteen  hours,  from  six  till  ten ;  while  the  masters 
•exercised  an  arbitrary  power  of  fixing  the  prices,  and  com- 
pelling them  to  accept  them  under  pain  of  being  cast  cm  the 
streets." 

The  gist  of  the  men's  complaints  is,  it  is  clear,  that  the 
masters,  under  the  present  system,  exercise  a  kind  of  moral  co^ 
ercion  over  the  men,  and  practically  regulate  what  wages  shall 
be  given  for  the  work,  and  what  work  shall  be  done  for  the 
wages.  On  the  part  of  the  men  themselves  their  grievances 
are  thus  stated  by  one  of  their  spokesmen :  **  If  a  mechanic 
«sked  to  leave  at  the  close  of  a  regular  day's  work,  he  was 
<lischarged.  This  was  a  sample  of  the  compulsory  system  of 
^  overtime.'  Men  were  morally  compelled,  by  the  fear  of  los* 
ing  their  employment  and  having  their  families  left  destitute, 
to  accept  their  employer's  terms.  Then  as  to  piece-work, 
there  was  no  objection  to  it,  if  on  terms  equitable  and  fair  to 
both  parties.  But  the  master,  knowing  the  measure  of  a  day's 
work,  if  he  found  on  the  completion  of  a  job  done  by  piece- 
work, that  the  man  made  more  than  the  regular  day's  wages, 
on  the  next  occasion  offered  a  reduction ;  the  man  was  forced 
to  take  it,  and  worked  yet  harder  to  keep  up  his  wages  at  the 
former  rate ;  and  it  was  clear  that  this  tended  to  excessive 
labour,  and  lessened  remuneration.  There  had  been  reductions 
to  the  extent  of  one-half  thus  effected." 

The  masters,  in  their  manifesto,  say,  "All  we  want  is  to 
be  let  alone.     With  every  respect  for  noble  and  distinguished 
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referees^  whose  arbitration  has  been  tendered,  and  with  no 
rea£ton  to  doubt  that  their  award  would  be  honest,  intelligent^ 
and  satisfactory,  we  must  take  leave  to  say  that  we  alone  are 
the  competent  judges  of  our  own  business,  and  masters  of  our 
own  establishments,  and  it  is  our  firm  determination  to  remain 
so;  Ours  is  the  risk  of  loss;  ours  the  capital,  its  perils  and 
engagement.  We  claim,  and  are  resolved  to  assert,  the  right 
of  every  British  subject,  to  do  what  we  like  with  our  own;: 
and  to  vindicate  the  right  of  the  workmen  to  the  same  con^^ 
stitutional  privilege.  Artisans  and  their  employers  are  respec^ 
tirrely  individuals,  each  legally  capable  of  consent,  each  seve- 
rally entitled  to  contract.  Our  agreements  for  their  services 
are  made  with  them  in  their  separate,  not  their  aggregate  ca- 
pacity. They  have  labour  and  skill  to  sell,  we  have  capital 
to  employ  and  to  pay.  Who,  then,  shall  stand  between  these 
two  parties  to  a  lawful  contract,  and  dictate  to  us  what  we 
shall  pay?" 

It  is  obvious  that  all  this  proceeds  upon  that  principle  of 
isolation — in  other  words,  of  selfishness — which  we  have  shewn^ 
even  upon  Protestant  testimony,  is  so  identified  with  infide- 
lity, and  is  so  utterly  opposed  to  Catholicity, — which  tends> 
as  it  has  been  seen,  to  counteract  the  selfish  in  man's  nature  by 
means  of  the  principle  of  association.  The  principle  of  Pro-^ 
testantism,  or  of  isolation,  is,  as  developed  in  the  argument  of 
the  advocates  of  the  masters,  that  each  man  is  to  act,  employer 
or  employed,  only  as  if  he  were  the  only  individual  affected 
by  his  actions;  as  though,  for  instance,  if  he  worked  overtime^ 
other  persons  would  not  be  obliged  to  do  so  too,  or  to  suffe]^ 
loss,  and  so  of  every  thing  else.  Thus  the  masters  contend 
for  the  uncontrolled  right  of  every  employer  to  contract  for 
the  services  of  any  British  subject  he  pleases;  by  which  they 
mean,  "  on  any  terms  they  please,"  for  such,  as  we  have  shewn,, 
is  the  practiced  result,  if  the  man  be  obliged  to  accept  what- 
ever terms  are  offered,  or  to  lose  employment  altogether;  and 
the  effect  of  his  acceptance  be,  to  impose  on  all  the  others  the 
same  alternative.  Such  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  isolation,  which,  we  have  seen,  is  the  principle  of  Pro^ 
testantism— that  is,  of  sectarianism,  of  egotism,  and  of  atheism. 

The  real  character  of  these  principles  we  will  state  in  the 
words  of  a  Protestant  journalist.  The  Herald  says:  "  Of  the 
disunion  which  exists  in  our  manufacturing  districts  between 
masters  and  men  we  have  had  very  striking  and  fatal  proofs^ 
within  the  last  few  weeks.  That  disunion  is  not  confined  to 
the  engineers.  It  runs  through  all  the  ranks  of  mechanical 
labour,  and  is  almost  inevitable  on  a  state  of  things  where  men 
come?  and  go^  where  property  rapidly  changes  hands,  and  where 
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nothing,  in  fact,  binds  master  to  man,  except  the  weakest  and 
most  shifting  of  all  bonds — mutual  interest.  Other  than  this 
there  is  no  tie  of  union  between  them;  there  is  nothing  to 
appeal  to,  not  only  when  their  respective  interests  seem  incom- 
patible, but  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  they  are  thought  to 
be  so.  Nothing,  then,  remains  but  the  annihilation  of  one 
or  the  other,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  their  relations  of  master 
and  man;  and  nothing  can  shew  this  more  clearly  than  the 
present  dispute,  wherein  the  only  arguments  used,  by  one  side 
at  least,  had  reference  only  to  self-interest." 

Thus,  upon  Protestant  testimony,  we  convict  Protestantism 
of  the  curse  of  a  system  of  organised  selfishness,  of  which  the 
essence  is,  "Every  man  for  himself,  and  only  for  himself;"  in- 
stead of  the  old  Catholic  and  English  feeling,  "Live  and  let 
live." 

And  the  result — what  is  it?  We  will  shortly  state,  in  tbe 
language  of  the  Dehats:  •"  We  believe  that  the  contest  going 
on  at  present  in  England  between  the  masters  and  workmen, 
between  capital  and  wages,  is  more  connected  than  is  imagined 
with  general  politics,  and  may  be  attended  with  consequences 
of  interest  to  all  other  countries;  and  that  there  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  agitation  of  the  working-classes  a  principle  of  social 
revolution  is  what  is  not  contested,  and  men  begin  to  admit  it, 
even  in  England.  It  is  not  generally  known  what  formidable 
progress  the  Socialist  doctrines  have  made  among  the  working 
classes  in  England.  It  is  probable  that  the  workmen  who  a^e 
in  coalition  will  be  obliged  to  capitulate,  because  starved  out. 
But  on  that  account  will  peace  be  established?  The  workmen 
will  return  to  the  factories  with  feelings  of  humiliation  and 
hostility,  and  the  war  of  the  two  classes  will  be  perpetuated 
silently  until  a  new  explosion  takes  place.  That  cannot  be 
a  sound  social  state  which  presents  the  spectacle  of  two  great 
classes  arranged  in  battle  array,  one  with  numbers  on  its  side, 
the  other  with  money.  If  the  struggle  should  continue  for 
some  time,  immense  losses  must  ensue  on  both  sides,  and 
•eventually  it  is  the  country  itself  which  will  lose  by  the  con- 
•test.  The  position  assumed  at  present  by  the  two  parties, 
workmen  and  masters,  leads  to  a  double  suicide.  This  an- 
tagonism of  interests  and  classes  assumes  in  England  propor- 
tions more  and  more  alarming;  and  the  peril  of  such  a  sitra- 
tion  is  augmented,  when  the  upper  classes,  the  governing  ones, 
aflTord  the  spectacle  of  a  radical  inability  to  solve  the  great 
social  problem." 

Such  is  exactly  the  conclusion  to  which  we  contemplated 
conducting  our  readers, — that  Protestantism  cannot  settle  the 
question  how  the  rich  are  to  satisfy  the  poor;  how  the  wealthy 
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class  is  to  live  mth  the  working  class  in  unity,  harmony,  and 
peace.  We  have  appealed  to  history  to  shew  bow  Catholicity 
did  this.  These  passing  events  conclusively  shew  how  lament- 
ably Protestantism  fails  to  do  it. 


KATE  GEAKEYj  OB,  IRISH  LIFE  IN  LONDON. 
Chaptbb  V.     The . 


Josephine  Bramhawe  was  the  only  child  of  Lady  Mary 
Malvern,  the  twin  sister  of  Lord  Lindore,  who,  a  few  years 
before  her  father's  death,  had  displeased  her  whole  family  by 
clandestinely  quitting  the  paternal  roof,  and  bestowing  her 
'hand  on  a  young  Lieutenant  in  the  Guards,  one  whose  only 
patrimony  consisted  in  an  ancient  though  decayed  name,  his 
pay  being  eked  out  by  a  small  allowance  from  his  aunt,  Mrs. 
Selby.  Tlieirs  was  of  CiMirse  a  thrice-told  tale ;  an  acquaint- 
ance commenced  at  Brighton,  love  at  first  sight,  half  a  dozen 
walks  on  the  sands,  a  careless  governess,  an  intriguing  maid, 
— ^and  the  foolish  girl  found  herself,  she  scarcely  knew  how,  an 
alien  from  her  father's  house,  and  the  wife  of  one  whose  deep 
love  too  soon  gave  birth  to  undying  remorse,  when  he  became 
aware  of  the  irrevocable  misery  he  had  entailed  upon  her  for 
whom  his  very  existence  would  have  been  esteemed  too  light 
a  sacrifice. 

Lady  Mary's  earnest  and  repeated  solicitations  for  forgive- 
ness were  met  with  chilling  silence :  to  the  first  alone  was  an 
answer  vouchsafed.  ^'  If  Lord  Lindore's  daughter  chose  to 
-return  to  her  father's  house,  he  would  yet  receive  her,  on  con- 
dition that  her  husband  accepted  an  East  Indian  appointment, 
and  they  would  mutually  promise  never  to  meet  again."  This 
offer,  indignantly  refused,  was  not  repeated ;  and  on  the  birth 
of  the  little  Josephine,  two  years  after  her  parents'  marriage, 
the  affliction  of  poor  Bradshawe  reached  its  climax. 

Five  years  after,  Josephine  was  an  orphan,  and  an  inmate 
of  her  uncle  Lord  Lindore's  house.  At  seventeen  she  was 
still  domesticated  there.  To  one  differently  constituted  from 
herself,  the  nine  years  thus  passed  would  have  been  those  of 
unalloyed  happiness ;  yet,  somehow  or  other^  Josephine  was  not 
content.  Lady  Lindore  said  it  was  her  disposition ;  the  gover- 
ness insinuated  it  was  her  uncle's  indulgence ;  the  Earl  insisted 
they  did  not  understand  her ;  and  the  girl  herself  left  them  to 
their  several  opinions  without  vouchsafing  any  explanation. 
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In  short,  the  young  orphan  had,  ever  since  her  residence 
amongst  them,  been  a  problem  to  the  whole  family.  Incoi^. 
solable  for  her  mother  s  loss,  it  was  some  time  before  her  at- 
tention could  be  in  the  slightest  degree  diverted  or  her  grief 
moderated;  and  as  the  Countess  considered  passive  acquies- 
cence all  that  was  required  of  her,  the  task  of  consolation  de- 
volved on  her  uncle  and  Miss  Pomroy,  the  governess  engaged 
on  her  arrival.  Anxious  to  atone  for  his  neglect  of  his  now 
deeply  regretted  sister,  Lord  Lindore  lavished  all  a  parent's 
tenderness  on  her  child ;  and  as  she  was  generally  considered 
as  his  adopted  daughter,  she  was  spared  the  nameless  petty 
trials  usually  so  keenly  felt  by  those  who  fill  a  subordinate  situa- 
tion. There  were,  too,  in  the  Earl's  household  one  or  two  old 
servants  who  remembered  her  beautiful  mother,  and  by  thefla 
the  faults  of  Josephine's  character  were  carefully  fostered,  with 
a  most  laudable  inattention  to  the  child's  future  happiness. 

Until  her  thirteenth  year,  the  contests  between  herself  and 
governess  were  of  daily  occurrence.  Gifted  with  a  wonderfol 
memory  and  deep  reflective  powers,  Josephine  would  only 
study  what  and  how  she  pleased ;  but  when  at  length  she  per- 
emptorily refused  wasting  further  time  with  either  her  music 
or  dancing  master,  the  consternation  of  Miss  Pomroy  knew 
no  bounds.  In  a  long  interview  with  Lord  Lindore,  she  ex- 
patiated on  the  obstinacy  of  his  niece — the  effects  of  her  bad 
example  on  the  young  mind  of  Lady  Angela — winding  up  with 
such  a  high-wrought  picture  of  the  evils  which  must  accrue 
from  her  own  violated  authority,  that  her  auditor  could  scarce 
refrain  from  laughing  outright. 

"Miss  Bradshawe  has  such' a  very  strong  mind,  such 
peculiar  religious  opinions,  that  really  Miss  Pomroy  was  ndt 
at  all  times  able  to  satisfy  her;  and  if  Miss  Pomroy 's  advice 
were  asked,  she  should  be  inclined  to  fear,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing her  very  orthodox  bringing  up.  Miss  Bradshawe  would 
soon  have  no  religion  at  all."  This  settled  the  question;  come 
what  might,  the  Earl  was  resolved  every  member  of  his  family 
should  be  staunch  Protestants ;  and,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
both  of  Josephine  and  her  governess,  the  latter  was  ordered  to 
confine  her  instructions  solely  to  Angela,  the  former  to  pass 
a  certain  number  of  hours  daily  in  her  uncle's  library. 

There  was  much  in  this  arrangement  flattering  to  the  self- 
love  of  both  master  and  pupil.  Indifferent,  even  disdainful, 
in  her  demeanour  to  all  else,  Josephine  evinced  a  decided  af- 
fection for  her  uncle,  and  would  cheerfully  yield  to  his  will, 
even  when  it  jarred  with  her  own  inclinations.  She,  however, 
possessed  one  characteristic,  which  had  even  attracted  tlie  ob- 
servation of  the  apathetic  Lady  Lindore :  from  her  first  iiitro- 
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.duction  into  the  j^mily,  Josephine  had  evinced  a  decided  dis- 
taste to  female  society ;  a  prejudice  which  had  gained  ground 
with  her  years,  and  of  which  poor  Miss  Pomroy  was  destined 
•to  feelthe  full  effects.  Thus  the  infant  Cyril  occupied  a  large 
portion  of  her  attention,  whilst  the  prattling  and  engaging 
Angela  was  unheeded.  The  Earl,  who  was  of  opinion  that  the 
early  loss  of  her  mother  had  soured  a  too  sensitive  nature, 
woidd  not  allow  her,  even  on  this  point,  to  be  thwarted,  and 
eagerly  prepared  himself  for  a  task,  which  he  mentally  offered 
as  a  reparation  to  the  shade  of  his  lost  sister.  It,  however^ 
brought  its  own  reward ;  the  branches  of  literature  chosen  by 
her  uncle  were  exactly  those  in  which  Josephine  most  delighted. 
.To  a  capability  for  hard  study  she  united  a  dangerously  vivid 
.imagination,  strength  of  mind  amoimting  to  obstinacy  wheit 
once  her  resolution  was  taken,  and  yet  a  fluctuation  before 
she  did  decide,  which  was  by  many  mistaken  for  feebleness  of 
purpose.  Under  a  cold  exterior  she  carefully  concealed  ardent 
and  deep  affections ;  in  fact,  though  conscious  of  their  exists 
ence,  she  regarded  them  as  useless,  and  the  possibility  of  their 
being  awakened  into  activity  by  any  whom  she  was  ever  likely 
to  encounter,  never  once  occurred  to  her.  If  Josephine  had 
no  taste  for  music,  it  was  not  so  with  poetry  ;  hour  after  hour 
would  she  pour  over  the  pages  of  Tasso,  until  her  own  exist- 
ence was  almost  forgotten  in  that  created  by  the  poet's 
strains ;  in  fact,  but  for  that  ^'  religious  curiosity"  condemned 
by  Miss  Pomroy,  Josephine  stood  a  fair  chance  of  becoming  a 
wild,  enthusiastic  visionary. 

Content  as  he  was  in  other  respects,  on  this  point  Lord 
Lindore  found  much  to  do  and  undo.  His  niece  had  been  duly 
versed  in  the  Church  Catechism ;  taken  to  a  fashionable  West- 
.end  chapel  every  fine  Sunday  morning;  compelled  to  recite 
an  alternate  French  and  English  grace ;  and  being  of  an  in- 
quiring turn,  had  moreover  received  ample  doses  of  Miss  Pom- 
roy's  own  private  opinions  of  Popish  practices,  accompanied 
.by  authentic  anecdotes  from  that  young  lady's  personal  know- 
pledge  during  a  six  months*  residence  on  the  continent,  and 
which  tended  to  confinn  her  own  opinion,  that  **  a  worship- 
.per  of  Moloch  was  in  every  respect  a  better  Christian  than  a 
Catholic,  and  the  Koran  a  work,  she  would  venture  to  state, 
.  containing  more  of  the  vital  principles  of  Christianity  than  a 
Roman  Missal,  though,  she  was  proud  to  say,  she  was  equally 
ignorant  of  both." 

As  the  light  summer-breeze  on  the  calm  surface  of  the 
unruffled  lake,  did  all  this  pass  over  the  unprejudiced  mind  of 
Josephine;  and  the  Earl  found  with  surprise,  that  although 
his  niece  had  not  the  slightest  bias  in  favour  of  the  Church  of 
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Rome,  she  was  equally  frae  as  regarded  the  Church  of  Eogiand. 
She  had  been  all  her  life  a  great  Bible  reader,  more  for  the 
sake  of  the  poetry  she  gleaned  from  the  pages  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  what  she  was  pleased  to  style  the  sublime  moral 
philosophy  of  the  New,  than  from  any  devotional  feeling.  To 
please  her  uncle,  she  recommenced  her  theological  studies, 
waded  through  the  heavy  theological  works  with  which  his 
library  abounded,  gradually  discontinued  all  her  religious 
exercises,  absented  herself  &om  the  church-going  party,  imd 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  since  the  Gospels  were  written 
by  men  who  existed  fifteen  hundred  years  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  the  English  Church,  and  that  according  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  religion  error  had  crept  in, 
thereby  falsifying  the  promise  written  in  the  inspired  pi^ei^ 
the  whole  must  want  the  stamp  of  divine  revelation.  Of  Ca- 
tholic doctrines  she  was  profoundly  ignorant;  of  Protesta^ 
she  knew  all  that  was  to  be  known;  and  one  by  oQe  she 
dismissed  these  latter  as  untenable ;  so  that,  after  a  few  years 
of  deep  study  and  painful  micertainty,  Josephine  Bradshawe 
became  a  confirmed  Deist, 

This  was  a  severe  shock  to  her  uncle ;  yet  he  consoled  him- 
self by  reflecting  it  might  be  worse — time  would  work  won- 
deis — she  was  still  very  young,  and  his  influence  over  her 
mind  was  unbounded.  Yet,  sdas  for  Josephine!  the  peac^ 
she  had  expected  from  her  new,  or  rather  her  want  of  belief, 
was  more  remote  from  her  bosom  than  ever :  devoid  as  she 
considered  herself  of  prejudices,  she  believed  still  in  the  moral 
certainty  of  a  future  state,  and  the  necessity  of  a  revealed 
religion.  Bat  where  was  it  to  be  found  ?  Her  brain  became 
a  chaos ;  she  thought  of  death  and  trembled.  If  she  shaulibe 
Misixihen?  Ah  no!  she  was  right,  or  why  was  the  reformed 
veligion  split  into  so  many  sects,  each  loudly  condemning 
the  other  ?  She  knew  not  to  whom  to  apply  for  advice  and 
consolation.  To  a  Protestant  clergyman  ?  None  such  could 
point  out  any  thing  of  which  she  was  not  already  aware.  A 
Catholic  priest?  it  was  worse  than  useless.  Her  agony  in- 
creased ;  she  would  start  from  her  sleep,  quit  her  bed  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and  on  her  knees,  with  streaming  eyes,  pour 
forth  an  earnest  prayer,  that  if  there  were  indeed  a  revealed 
religion,  she  might  be  taught  to  know  it,  and  that  once  known, 
she  might  embrace  it  at  any  sacrifice,  even  though  the  penalty 
were  life  itself;  and  then  in  the  desolation  of  her  self-reliance 
she  would  implore  that  one  might  be  sent  to  lead  her  to  the 
truth  she  sought,  and  she  would  bow  her  proud  will,  and 
obey  hun  with  that  child-like  docility  which  as  a  child  she 
had  never  practised. 
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This  mental  anguish  was  not  without  its  physical  effect 
on  Josephine :  she  became  thin^  pale,  restless  in  her  manner ; 
there  was  an  occasional  lustre  in  her  dark-blue  eye,  and  a 
hectic  tinge  on  her  cheek,  which  made  Lord  Lindore  dread 
lest  the  seeds  of  the  fatal  disease  which  had  destroyed  the 
mother  lurked  in  the  frame  of  her  still  more  tenderly  beloved 
offspring. 

Seriously  alarmed,  and  blaming  himself  for  having  over- 
taxed her  powers,  the  Earl  consulted  with  his  wife ;  and  it 
was  decided  that,  in  order  to  effect  an  entire  revolution  of 
ideas,  Josephine  should  be  brought  out  the  following  springs 
being  six  months  before  she  had  attained  her  eighteenth  year* 
An  event,  however,  occurred  before  this  period  which  mate- 
rially altered  the  views  of  all  parties. 

Edgar  Lord  Wellborne  was  the  only  son  of  an  ancient 
and  wealthy  peer,  a  college  friend  of  the  Earl  of  Lindore's, 
who  in  consequence  lavished  on  the  young  man  himself  ho 
inconsiderable  share  of  affection :  this  was  no  doubt  occasioned 
by  the  partiality  evinced  by  Edgar  for  his  society,  and  the 
hours  passed  by  the  latter  in  the  Earl's  library  became  matter 
of  profound  speculation  to  match-making  mammas  or  dowagers 
with  marriageable  grand-daughters.  It  was  not  long  ere  these 
inquisitive  fair  ones  discovered,  that  in  addition  to  Lord  Lin- 
dore's  invaluable  black  letters,  he  possessed  a  more  powerful 
magnet  in  the  person  of  his  blue-eyed  Josephine,  who  studied 
with  and  argued  against  Lord  Wellborne,  until  the  latter  was 
head-over-ears  in  love. 

The  religious  peculiarities,  of  which  she  made  no  secret, 
alone  caused  him  to  hesitate ;  but  even  these  melted  as  snow 
before  the  danger  of  allowing  her  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  her 
^rst  season  free  to  be  sought  and  won.  Matters  were,  there* 
fore,  arranged  long  before  the  eventful  spring;  and  Edgar 
Wellborne  was  received  by  the^  Earl  as  the  future  husband  of 
his  niece ;  their  confidence  did  not,  however,  for  the  present 
extend  to  the  Countess,  who  would  have  been  shocked  by  so 
^oss  a  violation  of  fashionable  etiquette  as  engaging  a  young 
lady  before  her  introduction. 

And  for  a  time  Josephine  was  happy ;  the  unknown  yet 
ardent  aspirations  of  her  heart,  the  golden  day-dreams  of 
her  imagination,  were  realised ;  there  was  in  Edgar's  character 
much  which  assimilated  with  her  own,  and  more  to  be  re- 
spected and  admired ;  so,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  she 
set  about  the  task  of  moulding  her  disposition  to  that  of  him, 
whom,  with  a  girl's  romantic  and  all-absorbing  love,  she  re* 
garded  as  the  future  master  of  her  destiny.  For  a  time  it 
even  appeared  as  if  she  might  be  brought  to  adopt  his  creed 
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merely  because  it  was  his:  the  colour  re-visited  her  i^fikj 
the  smile  hovered  round  her  lip ;  happy  herself,  ^he  soiigUtiti» 
make  others  so,  and,  from  the  playful  Angela  to  her  stately 
mother,  all  declared  Josephine  to  be  an  altered  being*  Ytft 
was  not  her  conscience  altogether  quiet:  again  and  stfem 
would  she  be  assailed  by  doubts  and  scruples,  affain  and  again 
were  they  checked  by  the  counter-thought  of  Edgar ;  the  icvA 
of  the  Creator  was  merged  in  that  of  the  creature ;  and  althougb 
Josephine  Bradshawe  was  neither  accused  of  '^  wori^ippin]§t 
picture  or  image,"  her  heart  was  the  temple  of  idolatry  in  md 
truest  acceptation  of  the  tenn.  '         .'^ 

It  was  m  vain,  however,  that  she  endeavoured  to  persufade 
herself  to  attend  once  more  the  Protestant  form  of  worship^ 
Here  even  affection  became  powerless ;  she  could  not  and  wpqld 
not  act  the  hypocrite.  About  this  time  the  illness  of  his  fatheH 
compelled  the  temporary  absence  of  Lord  Wellborne;  and 
Josephine,  left  to  herself,  had  once  more  time  to  think ;  th«t 
ever^troublesome  conscience  was  again  aroused,  and  again*  dift 
she  determine  to  study:  but  how?  where?  One  evening^ 
whilst  searching  in  the  library  for  some  thrice-read  book,  aoi 
old  volume^ covered  with  dust  fell  at  her  feet;  opening  it  me* 
ehanically,  she  started  with  surprise, — it  was  a  French  V90Tk^ 
written  by  Des  Mahis,  professing  to  prove  the  Catholic  reUgunk 
from  the  holy  Scriptures. 

A  month  after  this  night  Lord  Lindore  sat  alone ;  a  heavjr 
volume  lay  spread  before  him,  but  his  eyes  wandered  over  the 
pages  without  his  mind  retaining  a  single  line  of  its  content8« 
He  was  pondering  on  the  late  strange  conduct  of  his  niece^ 
assigning  to  himself  every  possible  or  impossible  reason  for 
the  sudden  alteration  in  her  manners  and  appearance ;  to  his 
anxious  questionings  she  had  opposed  an  unbroken  silence^ 
and  but  for  letters  he  had  himself  received,  he  would  have  ais* 
signed  some  quarrel  between  herself  and  Wellborne  as  the 
probable  cause.  Yet  Josephine  (and  her  uncle  knew  it)  waa 
not  one  to  fritter  away  her  happiness  for  a  caprice ;  and  the 
more  he  ruminated^  the  more  involved  in  mystery  became  the 
whole  affidr.  A  light  touch  on  hia  shoulder  aroused  him  from 
his  reverie ;  and  turning  hastily  round,  he  beheld  the  pbjecit 
itself  standing  by  his  side* 

"Do  I  disturb  you?"  she  inquired,  in  that  low  tone  ^df 
forced  composure,  more  expressive  of  the  soul's  struggles  Aaw 
the  most  passionate  intonations ;  "  I  wished  to  speak  to  joa 
pn  a  (to  me)  most  important  subject—" 

."  For  Heaven's  sake,  what  is  the  matter,  Josephine?"  mi 
quired  the  Earl^  positively  startled  by  the  strong  resemblance 
her  CQimten^uc^  b^r^  tg  ti^at  of  his  siater  when  he  had  Insk 
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y^h^A  her.  ^'  You  will  drive  me  mad  bj  this  unaccountfible 
C0iiduot.     Are  you  ill,  my  child,  or  unhappy  ?" 

y ,  ^  **  I  will  not  keep  you  in  suspense,  dear  uncle ;  it  can  an- 
swer no  purpose,  as  my  mind  is  now  made  up :  in  one  word,  I 
am.  resolved  on  becoming  a  Catholic." 

Had  the  earth  suddenly  yawned  beneath  bis  feet,  or  a  bolt 
fireoUL  heaven  entered  the  room  where  be  sat,  Lord  Lindore 
ct^UL  not  have  been  more  surprised,  more  shocked,  than  by 
these  few  words :  his  face  grew  purple,  his  brain  reeled,  and 
bi&  voice  was  literally  choked  by  concentrated  passion.  A 
few  minutes  succeeded  of  ominous  silence,  while  shading  his 
brow  with  his  hand  he  pondered  the  words  he  had  just  heard  ; 
tqo  well  acquainted  with  his  niece's  unbending  character  to 
suppose  that,  if  her  resolution  were  really  taken,  he  had  power 
to  alter  it,  he  determined  to  leave  the  task  to  him  who  had 
tfae>  greatest  hold  on  her  affections,  hoping  that  in  her  case^i 
as.  in  many  others,  the  heart  would  prove  too  powerful  for 
tbe  conscience.  Taking  her  hand,  and  retaining  it  with  some** 
thing  more  of  anger  than  affection,  he  coldly  answered :  "  I 
know  you  too  well,  Josephine,  and  that  wilfulness  of  disposition 
which  you  style  firmness,  to  endeavour  to  shake  your  deter^^ 
punation,  if  it  indeed  he  taken ;  yet,  although  in  other  respects 
t  have  allowed  you  perfect  liberty .  of  conscience,  you  are  of 
course  aware  that,  by  becoming  a  Catholic  you  estrange  your- 
stelf  from  my  heart  and  roof  for  ever.  I  could  forgive  much 
itt  Mary's  child  ;  yet  a  step  like  this  both  my  principles  and 
position  forbid  me  to  regard  otherwise  than  with  feelings  of 
\mqualified  displeasure.  Nay,  hear  me  out ;  until  Lord  Well- 
horne's  return,  this  subject  is  interdicted  between  us ;  to  him 
make  known  your  final  determination,  and  either  prepare  at 
once  to  become  his  wife,  or  remove  to  the  residence  of  your 
father's  aunt,  Mrs.  Selby,  to  whom  I  shall  allow  an  adequate 
sum  for  your  proper  maintenance."  So  saying  he  released  his 
grasp,  and,  without  waiting  a  reply,  arose,  and  with  a  slow  and 
stately  step  quitted  the  apartment. 

.  Aoitumn  had  deepened  into  winter;  it  was  about  eight 
Q^filock  on  a  dreary  December  evening  that  Josephine  entered 
the  spacious  library  of  Malvern  House,  and  almost  tmoon* 
sciously  assumed  her  usual  seat  in  a  heavy  carved  oak  chair^ 
^hich  seemed  coeval  with  the  building  itself.  The  lamps 
were  unlighted,  but  the  blaze  of  a  lai^e  cheerful  fire  rendered 
amrrounding  objects  visible,  yet  with  diat  flickering  indistinct-^ 
ness  which  allows  full  play  to  the  imagination,  causing  them 
tQ  assume  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes.  This  was  Josephine's 
&VQUrite  hour ;  and  as  the  bright  flames  played  on  her  rich 
dairk  robe  and  pale  countenance,  now  illumining  it,  now  leav^ 
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ing  it  in  shadow,  it  required  no  great  stretch  of  fancy  to  invest 
her  with  the  attributes  of  some  enchantress,  at  whose  bidding 

Juaint  forms  and  unearthly  beings  peopled  that  ancient  room* 
*or  herself,  she  thought  not  of  external  objects ;  there  was 
matter  enough  within  to  engross  her  full  attention,  and  hence- 
forth every  power  of  her  mind  must  be  bent  to  combat  the 
temptation  which  she  knew  to  be  inevitable :  the  die  was  cast, 
— that  very  morning  had  Josephine  Bradshawe  been  received 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church — and  (for  she  deceived 
herself  not)  the  sentence  of  eternal  separation  been  pro- 
nounced  between  Edgar  Wellbome  and  herself.  Though 
her  heart  throbbed  with  agony,  there  was  a  peace  within  her 
soul  which  defied  her  utmost  skill  to  analyse ;  yet  her  fnifl 
nature,  unschooled  in  endurance,  actually  writhed  as  she 
thought  of  the  one  bitter  trial — the  parting  from  her  cherished 
dream  of  happiness  :  the  future  prospect  she  dared  not,  could 
not  contemplate.  The  first  seed  of  humility  had,  however, 
fallen  into  the  young  convert's  soul.  She,  so  proud,  so  un- 
bending, so  self-relying,  actually  feared  herself;  felt  her  own 
weakness,  and  sought  for  aid,  where  it  is  never  sought  in  vain* 
How  long  this  train  of  thought  continued  she  knew  not ;  heed- 
less of  the  lapse  of  time,  she  mused  on,  until  a  hurried  tread 
causing  her  to  turn,  she  beheld  the  very  person  who  at  the 
moment  engrossed  her  every  thought,  Edgar  WeUbomel 
Starting  to  her  feet,  she  uttered  a  low  cry,  and  for  a  moment 
trembled  so  violently  as  to  be  able  to  support  herself  with 
difficulty. 

**  Josephine,  my  own  Josephine!"  he  exclaimed,  "J  am 
returned  at  last.  But  why  did  you  not  write  ?  have  you  been 
ill  ?  how  very  thin  and  pale  you  look  !" 

"  My  head  aches,"  she  answered  absently,  pressing  her 
hand  to  her  ibrehead,  with  a  look  of  such  painful  bcTOlder- 
ment  as  to  awaken  a  thousand  alarms  in  the  bosom  of  Lord 
Wellbome. 

"But  are  you  not  glad  to  see  me?  My  love,  what  it  the 
meaning  of  all  this  ?  Something  must  be  the  matter,  you  are 
so  changed." 

"  I  am  indeed  changed,  Edgar,"  said  the  poor  girl,  with  a 
violent  effort  to  recover  her  composure ;  it  was,  however,  use^ 
less,  and,  laying  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  she  gave  way  to  a 
violent  burst  of  tears.  This  display  of  emotion,  so  unusual 
in  Josephine,  completed  WeHborne's  surprise.  Whilst  with 
one  arm  he  supported  her  sinking  form,  he  with  the  other 
forcibly  raised  her  head,  and  throwing  back  the  clustering 
curls,  gazed  long  and  searchingly  in  her  face.  Evidently 
there  was  something  in  the  scrutiny  which  displeased  him. 
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ibr  Ms  coloiir  beighiened,  aiid  an  expression  of  painful  doubt 
flitted  athwart  his  countenance^  as  he  inquired  in  a  tone  bor- 
dering on  severity: 

''  Josephine !  Miss  Bradshawe !  I  will  be  answered;  once 
aiore,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?" 

"I  Gonnot,  dare  not  tell  you  now,"  she  replied,  in  a  voice 
choked  by  sobs;  "give  me  but  a  week,  a  day,  and  you  shall 
know  all." 

"  Then  there  is  something  to  tell;  and  do  you  think  I 
smx  pass  a  night  in  suspense  like  this  ?  But  I  will  save  you 
jAe  trouble  of  a  painful  avowal.;  my  absence,  short  as  it  waa, 
itas  proved  too  much  for  your  fidelity,  in  one  word,  you  are 
false !" 

This  accusation  had  an  instantaneous  effect  in  recalling 
Josephine^s  self-possession  ;  extrioating  heraelf  from  him,  she 
returned  his  indignant  glance  by  one  of  sorrowful  determina- 
tion, and  replied  with  greater  calmness  than  she  had  yet  mani- 
fested : 

"  Your  own  heart  will  be  my  best  extenuation.  Yet,  Ed- 
gar, your  words  ave  in  some  degree  prpphetk ;  this  meeting 
will,  in  all  human  probability,  be  our  last;  at  any  rate  you 
Aaiik  know  the  wis^rst;  but  marik  me,  Edgar,  I  have  bornej 
can  bear  much,  but  not  from  you ;  leave  me,  but  do  not  up- 
braid me  ! — I  am  a  GathoUc !" 

The  expression  oi  her  speaking  eye,  the  thrilling  agony 
of  her  tone,  carried  instant  conviction  to  his  heart.  Sinking 
into  the  seat  she  had  quitted,  he  bmied  his  face  in  his  handsi 
and  groaned  aloud.  It  was  now  Josephine's  turn  to  console; 
alarmed  at  Kis  speecUow  anguisbj  she  knelt  by  his  side,  and 
endeavoured  by  every  term  of  endearment  to  win  him  from 
his  gxi^;  at  length  she  succeeded,  but  his  tones  were  so 
bcdiow,  when  he  did  apeak,  that  she  trembled. 

"  Is  the  step  irrevocably  taken  ?" 

"  Irrevocably !  and  deao:  as  you  still  are,  I  do  not  wish  it 
citherwise." 

"  Then,  Josephine,  hear  me  ;"  and  he  took  in  his  own  the 
clasped  hands  of  the  still-kneeling  girl.  "  You  know  the  deep- 
rooted  prejudices,  the  sound  religious  principles,  of  both  your 
fimiily  and  mine  (prejudices  and  principles  which  I  entertain 
and  <^erisb  afl  deeply  as  any  whose  name  I  bear),  but  you  do 
not  know  the  strength  of  my  affection,  you  cannot  tell  how 
closely  every  better  feeling  of  my  nature  is  entwined  with 
yours ;  had  you  £elt  thus,  you  had  not  acted  as  you  hiPFe. 
Yet  one  moment,  and  I  have  done.  I  seek  no  via^cation  of 
your  motives.  My  father  now  lies  on  his  deathbed  ;  as  my 
wifis,  I  offer  yoBi  the  f  nee .  unoonditiQikal  exercise  ei  the  jreligioa 
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you  have  thought  proper  to  embrace,  and  may  this  be  faentee* 
forth  the  only  prohibited  topic  between  us." 

Surprise,  and,  for  a  moment,  a  feeling  of  the  puBsst  joyv 
thrilled  through  the  frame  of  Josephine ;  but  some  i^ter^feeliiiff 
sent  the  crimson  torrent  from  her  cheek,  and  left  it  more  paliift 
than  before;  she  himg  her  head,  and  the  hands  Lord  WeUboroe 
still  retained  became  cold  and  clammy  in  his  grasp. 

*^  I  have  not  quite  finished,"  he  continued,  as  though  her 
emotion  had  escaped  his  notice :  '^  I  know  the  exacting  nature 
of  the  Catholic  church;  all  I  can  concede  I  will ;  those  on  whan 
my  name  and  titles  may  descend  must  be  i*eared  in  the  &ith> 
of  their  ancestors;  for  the  rest,  do  as  you  will ;  and  if  I  err^  vaaej^ 
God  forgive  me." 

This  was,  indeed,  Josephine's  hour  of  trial.  To  reproaches^: 
even  to  a  final  separation,  she  had  steeled  her  heart,  in  fact  die^ 
had  considered  both  as  inevitable ;  but  for  this  unprecedented' 
generosity,  this  deep  devotion,  she  was  unprepared,  and  in  her 
agony  she  half-audibly  exclaimed,  ^*0  heavenly  Fa&er,  let^ 
me  not  be  tempted  above  my  strength;"  and  strei^th  was^^ 
given  her,  the  strength  of  the  Sacrament  she  had  that  day  te^ 
ceived;  her  face  beamed  with  grateful  aflfection,  as,  pressing  her 
lips  gently  on  the  hand  of  Lord  Wellborne,  she  softly  mur-* 
mured : 

"  I  cannot  perform  my  duty  by  halves^  nor  dare  I  accept 
such  a  sacrifice  from  you.  Edgar,  we  must  indeed  part;  yet, 
believe  me,  even  this  moment's  anguish  is  outweighed  by  the 
knowledge  I  have  acquired  of  the  priceless  value  of  that  trea- 
sure which  I  must  now  resign  for  ever." 

She  gently  extricated  her  hand;  but  Wellborne,  giving  way  • 
to  jealous  anger  at  what  he  regarded  as  her  cold-hearted  ad- 
herence to  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  sprang  from  his  seat,  and 
impetuously  exclaiming,  "  Then,  indeed,  farewell  fi)r  ever i*! 
rushed  from  the  room. 

A  few  short  days  and  Josephine  found  herself  an  inmate^ 
of  Mrs.  Selby's  abode,  and  the  unconscious  victim  of  a  brfein- 
fever. 

Chapter  VI.     The  XHsajppoirUmerU. 

Listless  and  dispirited  did  Kate  Gearey  arise  the  first  iiMDrat.i 
ing  after  her  arrival  in  •^— •  Buildings,  Mary  was  already  o«>j 
the  "walk,"  whilst  Pat  Sheehan  and  Nell  Sullivan  snoiaediav 
concert.  Hurrying  on  her  clothes,  she  timidly  opened. the 
door  of  communication  leading  to  the  large  room,  thoi^> 
here  matters  were  still  worse,  Moll  Car ty  ai^  blind  Mi!i^ph}!i.< 
owned  the  two  "  sittles"  (the  former  for  a  just  qomponsa^kui  .> 
shared  h^rs  with  Biddy  Sarchfield),    The  Flam^niis  eroMbeild 
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and  sfirawled  in  every  direction,  on  a  Tagged  mat  eked  out  by 
tbe  contents  of  a  sack  of  woollen  rags,  which  the  family  had 
undertaken  tapiekforthet^ade^  and  which  meanwhile  served 
to  /^  Idver  the  childer."  Florry  Daly  was  already  abroad ;  and 
the  Burkes,  eager  to  fcdlow  his  example  and  effect  an  escape 
brnxk  the  pestilential  atmosphere,  were  endeavouring  to  extri- 
cate their  m^Dclmndise  from  under  the  bed  occupied  by  Mrs. 
C^y.  It  was,  however,  so  closely  wedged,  as  to  render  this  feat 
impossible,  without  disturbing  their  landlady's  half-finished 
t(»Uet,  a  liberty  highly  resented  by  the  good  dame,  who  began 
a:  remonstrance  neither  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  its  die* 
tion,  or  the  sweetness  of  the  tones  in  which  it  was  delivered. 

"  Bad  luck  to  you,  Jack  Burke,  an  what's  it  the  likes  of 
you  manes,  shovin  the  bed  in  tliat  way,  and  me  on  it  too  ?  did 
you  think  it  waa  a  sad:  of  wheat  you  was  handlin,  I'd  like  to 
knowT 

"  More  like  a  sack  of  chaff,  l*m  thinking,"  growled  the 
gentleman  addressed ;  '^  but  stir  yer  ould  stumps,  Mither 
Carty,  and  let  me  git  the  traps ;  you  know  warehouse-room 
was  included  for  half-a-crown  a  week ;  an  if  I  don't  git  the 
sprats  out  of  t^iis  divil's  hole,  they'll  stink  sure  enuff  before 
Ive  sould  thim." 

"  Spake  to  yer  mither,  you  villin !  spake  to  yer  mither !" 
vociferated  Mrs*  Carty,  shaking  her  clenched  fist,  and  yelli^ig 
h'ke  an  infuriated  beast ;  **  you'll  niver  comb  grey  hairs,  you 
gallows-bird,  and  you'll  niver  respict  thim^  ayther." 

"  Hould  yer  clack,  you  ould  cat,  and  don't  be  hooting 
there,  like  an  owl  laming  a  glee ;  you'd  frighten  a  horse  from 
his  oats,  you  ugly  hag,  an" 

"  Me  ugly !  me  ?'*  shrieked  Moll,  beside  herself  with  pas- 
sion, And,  forgetful  of  the  unfinished  state  of  her  toilet,  she' 
sprang  from  her  seat,  intending  to  commence  a  murderous 
attack  on  the  countenance  of  young  Burke,  when  her  wrath 
was  suddenly  transferred  to  another  object. 

The  whole  scene  had  been  too  much  for  the  risible  faeul* 
ties  of  Kate.  The  spare  form  of  Mrs.  Carty  had  never  ap- 
peared to  such  disadvantage,  as  she  stood  brandishing  her 
arms  in  every  direction,  hitting  about  her  without  any  defi- 
nite aim,  and  uttering  treble  notes  of  such  power,  as  quickly 
to-^nlist  a  chorus  of  young  Flanaghans,  who  contributed  every 
variety  of  intonation  to  the  already  deafening  concert* 

As  the  eall  of  the  Swiss  hunter  is  heard  amidst  the  wildest 
ragingiof  the  tempest,  so  did  Kate's  musical  laugh  penetrate  to 
the  old  woman's  ears,  diverting  her  attention  to  a  safer,  be- 
cause ft  weaker,  antagonist.    Pausing  in  full  career,  she  placed ' 
h^tatois.a  ktmbo,  imd  foaming  with  passion,  exclaimed : 
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*^  Wellj  I'm  sure !  you  laugh  at  me,  do  you  ?  Tfaat*s  the 
manners  you've  brought  wid  you«  is  it  ?  praps  this'll  lain  you 
anither  time,  an  make  you  grin  the  other  side  of  yer  mouth." 
So  saying,  she  caught  up  a  rag,  which  Mrs.  Fkmagfaan  had  left 
soaking  all  night  in  a  brcdcen  pan,  and  wluch  constituted  a 
considerable  portion  of  her  week's  wash,  and  dealt  poor  Kate 
a  blow  across  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  Surprised  and  writb- 
kig  with  pain,  the  girl  burst  into  tears;  a  circumstance  which 
gave  unqualified  delight  to  Mrs.  Carty,  who  found  herself  vic- 
tor of  a  iray,  in  which  a  few  minutes  before  she  had  feaced  a 
ngmd  defeat. 

.  "  Ugh  I  I've  made  you  change  yer  note,  have  I  ?"  she  coft- 
tinued,  though  with  diminished  violence ;  ^'  praps  it'U  tache 
you  betther  nixt  time." 

^^  An  I'll  make  you  change  yours,  yon  oald  witch,"  said 
Florry  Daly,  who,  ready  for  his  breakfast,  had  entered  unpra:*- 
ceived  in  the  confusion ;  ''  see  how  you'd  like  a  taste  yersilf, 
this  fine  maming :"  and  seizing  her  in  his  powexful  grasp,  he 
shook  the  woman  until  she  was  black  in  the  faoe»  endiag 
by  pitching  her  on  the  bed.  ''  Now  I'll  tell  you  all  a  bit  ^ 
my  mind."  Glaring  as  he  spoke  from  his  prostrate  foe  to 
Nell  Sullivan,  who,  lazy  as  she  was,  had  contrived  to  esawl  to 
the  scene  of  action :  ^'  If  ony  of  you  touch  this  girl,  I'll  thry 
how  the  print  of  my  tin  fingers  shutes  yer  countenances;  an 
don't  ytm  ior^t  it,  Nell." 

This  menace  had  for  the  time  the  desired  e£Ssct.  Mrs* 
Carty  gathered  herself  up,  and  slipping  into  an  eJd  gown, 
commenced  raking  together  the  remains  of  last  Bight's  fire^ 
which,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  c(Jce,  and  a  few  shavings 
from  the  heap  in  the  comer,  was  kindled  to  boil  the  ketde 
for  her  lodgers,  this  being  a  part  of  her  bargain.  Kattie,  still 
sobbing,  sat  down  in  a  oomer ;  and  Florry,  who  ^seemed 
destined  for  her  champion,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  coax 
her  into  good  humour,  retired  into  his  own  peculiar  .notok,  waui 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation  with  the  elder  Burke,  whilst 
the  younger  carried  the  sprats  to  the  pump,  '^  jist  tojrun  the 
wather  through  thim,  and  make  thim  all  right  afther  the  nite." 

Once,  and  once  only,  was  Florry  heud  to  exclaim,  ^^It's 
well  worth  our  while;  those  that  win  the  goolde  shall  wear  it; 
an  if  you  don't  like  it.  Jack,  why  there  are  pl^ty  mOTe."  The 
rest  was  inaudible,  and  even  what  was  said  seemed  unheard 
save  by  old  blind  Murphy,  who  cnossed  himself,  as  was  his  in- 
variable custom  when  any  thing  displeased  him. 

Since  Daly's  rebuke  no  word  had  been  ^M^Icen  by  NeU 
Sullivan ;  and  after  exchangiz^  with  the  fbrtune^^teller  a  look 
full  of  terrible  meaning,  she  withdrew  to  her  new  nntenaaited 
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sleeping-apartment,  and,  seated  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  brooded 
darkly  on  plans  which  would  have  disgraced  a  demon. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  feeling  with  which  Florry 
Daly  had  hitherto  regarded  her,  she  saw  plainly  that  all  it  had 
of  tenderness  was  usurped  by  the  young  stranger.  With  bit- 
terness, and  something  like  shame,  she  contrasted  herself  with 
her  simple,  innocent  rival;  nor  could  she  blame  Daly,  however 
guilty  she  might  be,  for  he  had  not  made  her  so.  Nelly  was 
not  one  to  indulge  in  impotent  jealousy;  she  held  the  game  in 
lier  own  hands,  and  mentally  determined  to  win  it;  without 
compunction  as  to  at  whose  cost.  Her  course  was  promptly 
taken,  and  eagerly  waiting  the  opportunity  of  consulting  her 
worthy  adviser  and  confidante,  Mrs.  Carty,  she  returned  to 
the  large  room,  and,  with  an  apparently  careless  forgetfulness 
of  what  had  passed,  assisted  the  latter  to  prepare  the  break- 
fast, and  as  her^lf  and  Kate  were  boarders,  pressed  the  young 
'•  Gracian,"  with  a  rough  kindness,  to  partake  of  the  meaL 
Daly  might  not  have  been  deceived,  but  he  had  gone  out  with 
the  Burkes,  and  in  a  short  time  the  morning's  storm  seemed 
remembered  only  as  an  event  of  hourly  occurrence. 

**  If  ony  of  the  childer  sec  Miss  Bradshawe  in  the  build- 
ii^,  jist  till  her  I  want  her/'  said  old  Biddy  Sarchfield,. 
looking  very  mysterious^  and  hemming  so  as  to  attract  uni- 
versal attention. 

"  An  what's  it  you  want?"  inquired  Pat  Sheehan,  rather 
uneasily,  for  he  dreaded  the  tale  of  the  trousers,  should  his 
wife  encounter  Josephine. 

**  I'll  not  live  long,"  answered  Biddy,  "  an  there's  a  weight 
on  me  mind :  I'd  like  to  be  put  in  the  grave  dacently,  an  me 
best  bonnet  an  shawl  are  in  pawn  this  three  years,  an  I'd  like 
the  money  to  relase  thiih  for  the  wake,  ony  how." 

**  Balderdash !"  said  Pat,  impatiently.  **  You  don't  mane, 
Mither  Sarchfield,  it's  in  a  bonnet  an  shawl  you'll  be  put  in 
yo«r  coffin  ?" 

^  An  why  not,  I'd  be  glad  to  know  ?  Sure  if  s  a  famerly 
wakeness.  I'll  jist  tell  you  what  happened  me  mother's  bro- 
ther's childer." 

"  You  seem  to  have  quare  relations,"  replied  Moll  Carty,. 
in  whose  mind  last  night's  conversation  still  rankled,  ^^  an  I'd 
not  brag  of  thim  if  I  were  you." 

"  Well,  brag  or  not  brag,  it's  thrue  as  gospel,"  exclairaed 
the  oM  woman  testily,  who,  it  may  be  observed,  was  an  in- 
veterate story-teller,  and  would  diatter  away  without  much 
regard  to  the  patience  of  her  listeners.  "  Me  uncle's  two 
giik  married  two  brothers,  worse  luck!  an  they  both  died 
before  a  year  was  out,  an  one  the  day  after  the  other;  an  uk 
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ooorse  it's  an  evil  eye  many  cast  on  tbetnotli^*in-Iawl  WeU^ 
whin  they  left  theii*  father's,  they  both  had  beautiful  nevr 
doaks:  the  cloth  had  been  spun  at  home  for  the  ivid^tngv  an' 
illigant  it  was,  that's  sartain.  Now  whin  the  wake  comevit 
was  noticed  amongst  the  neybours  that  one  sisther  Jiad  on-  her 
fine  new  cloak,  whilst  the  other  was  shivering  in  a  slnroud^  an 
it  winther  too.  People  blamed  the  mother-in-law;  an  thfud: 
for  her,  she  had  kipt  the  cloak,  an  grudged  the  other  too^ 
but  the  husband  was  ginerous,  an  woudn't  lave  it  her« 

**  Will,  the  funeral  was  over,  an  the  ould  ^nflint  wint 
to  mass  nixt  Sunday  wid  the  garmint  kivering  her  bones,  jist 
as  if  it  was  spic  an  span  new;  but  small  pace  had  she  in  It, 
£or  it  was  twitched  off  her  showlders  all  the  way  to  an  fro,  an. 
not  a  breathe  of  wind  ay  ther ;  at  nite  it  was  worse,  for,  Jist  a& 
she  was  in  her  first  sleep,  who  should  she  see  but  a  couple, 
of  ghosts,  standing  at  the  fut  of  her  bed,  both  shiverir^  an 
dhs^iug  undher  the  one  cloak,  which  wouldn't  half  kiver 
thim,  an  bulleying  her  to  giv  up  the  one  she  had  stolen.  They 
kicked  up  a  hullabuUoo  all  nite,  an  the  poor  woman  couldn't 
sleep  a  wink ;  but  she  dlireaded  losing  the  cloak  over  all 
things,  and  lest  the  speeruts  ud  sarch  her  chists,  she  cram-* 
med  it  undher  her  bolster,  an  wint  to  rest  next  nite  detar-^ 
mined  to  be  even  wid  them*  They  were  there  quite  punctual^ 
an  smelled  out  the  stolen  property  soon  enough ;  so  they  both 
wint  tc^ither,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  tother,  tuggin  an 
puUin,  their  four  eyes  glaring  like  saucers,  their  two  heads- 
stuck  togither  undher  one  hood ;  but  the  ould  woman  was  a 
tough  un,  an  wouldn't  giv  up  the  cloak*  This  wint  on  for  a 
month  or  more,  until  the  mother-in-law,  who  niver  had  a 
wink  of  sleep  all  the  time,  consulted  wid  Father  Derry,  an 
he  advised  her  to  giv  up  the  property :  sore  sorry  was  she  to 
do  it,  but  there  was  no  help  for  the  same ;  so  that  very  nite-^*** 
it  was  a  holy  eve  too — she  sat  bolt  upright  in  the  bed,  ^.■ 
bided  the  coming  of  her  daughters-in-law ;  in  they  stumped, 
45tuck  close  togither  as  usual,  an  terrible  angry  they  weie.; 
they  rattled  their  chains,  as  I'm  tould,  an  spit  flames  over  the 
coverlet,  till  the  ould  woman  screeched  out, 

"  *  Musha!  Anne  dear,  what's  it  you  want  ?' 

**  *  I  want  my  cloak,  you  tundering  ould  thief,'  said  the 
ghost,  spaking  very  loud  an  sevare ;  *  an  I'll  have  it  t<x^  «t 
ril  shake  your  crazy  carcase  to  a  jelly.' 

f'  So  they  both  began  pulling  the  bolster  as  usual,  bnt  wid 
such  screechings  an  noises,  that  the  mother-in-law  was  seared 
out  of  her  wits. 

<*  *  There,  tak  it,  you  ungrateful  hussey !'  and  she  dragged 
it  out  from  undher  her  head,  an  pitched  it  at  the  speeruts  |  but 
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her  courage  oozed  ont  of  her  tin  toes^  an  jumping  on  the 
floore,  she  gave  leg-bail  to  the  ghosts^  and  niver  went  into  thai 
room  agin.  Howsomever,  she  didn't  live  l<»ighersilf ;  an  the 
house  was  thrubbled  iver  afther." 
\  [Whether  it  was  the  company  were  not  in  so  good  a  hiN 
mipur,  Biddy  Sarchfield's  story  was  far  from  as  well  received 
as  that  of  the  previous  evening;  indeed  by  most  it  was  con>« 
i^ideored  as  trumped  up  for  pecuniary  purposes  of  her  ownw 
Sheehan  merely  inquired, 

;  "An  what's  all  that  to  do  wid  you,  Mrs.  Sarcfafield  ?" 
r  "  Why,  Pat  dear,"  answered  the  old  woman  coaxtngly, 
^^VA  not  rist  in  me  grave  widout.I  was  waked  in  me  bonnet 
an  shawl;  an  if  I  don't  have  thim,  I'm  fear'd  I'd  thrubble 
the  pawnbroker, — an  sure  it  ud  not  be  respictable  for  me,. 
poor  ghosty  to  be  seen  waithing  all  day  in  the  shop  dowx» 
tbere^  instead  of  keeping  quiet  in  the  churchyard;" 

"  An  it's  not  much  you'll  be  afther  gitting  by  that,"  ex> 
claimed  blind  Murphy.  "  Doesn't  Father  Moigan  talk  agin 
the  wakes,  an  praene  agin  the  wakes,  an  don't  all  the  clargy 
say  it's  haythenish  shuperstition^  to  be  smoking  an  dhrinking 
an  singing  an  fighting  in  the  sight  of  the  corse?  an  didnt 
Mks  Bradshawe  say  it  ud  be  more  Christianlike  if  we  prayed 
for  the  poor  sowl  that  was  gone,  instead  of  offinding  God|  an 
we  not  knowing  who'd  be  nixt  V\ 

"  An  do  you  mind,"  said  Sheehan,  "  what  happened  at  the 
wake  of  Toomey's  mother  ?  how  Dick  Reardon  got  so  roaring 
dhrunk  as  to  pull  the  coffin  at  top  on  him ;  and  didn't  Father 
Horton  say  thin^  we  should  niver  have  another  pinny  till  the ' 
corse  was  undher  ground.'' 

The  entrance  of  Mary  Sheehan  put  a  stop  to  the  conversa-^ 
lion ;  and  as  part  of  the  company  had  dispersed,  Kate  took  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  her  as  to  the  way  in  which  she  was 
to  proceed  in  order  to  obtain  the  situation,  to  which  she  looked 
forward  as  the  means  of  releasing,  her  from  her  present  irk- 
some position.  The  good-natured  Mary,  who  really  felt  for 
the  poor  girl»  faithAiUy  promised  to  inquire  at  all  the  houses, 
she  served,  meantime  advising  her  to  go  herself  the  round  of 
the  shops,  and  take  her  "  dischaiiges"  with  her. 

..  Sate  washed  her  face,  tied,  on  her  bonnet,  and  grasping 
tike  good  priest's  dbaracter  tight  in  her  hand,  set  out,  duly 
cautioned  by  Mrs.  Sheehan  not  to  be  shamefaced,  and  above 
all^  not'tQ  lose  her  way.  This  latter  was  a  necessary  precau- 
tioii#  as  Kate  knciw  not  one  single  yard  of  London.  She  was, 
however^  young  and  adventurous,  and  fearful  of  forgetting  the 
ni«ne.of  thd  court  where  she  resided,  she  continued  repeating 
iit(9  li@i:9el£in  an  audible  tone  until  she  found  herself  ii^  Ox^* 
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ford  Stieet.  Although  early  spring,  it  was  a  miserable  after* 
noon.  A  small  drizsiing  rain  descended  without  hope  of  ift* 
termission ;  the  pavement  was  covered  with  a  black  anctuoiis 
matter,  rendering  it  so  slippery  as  to  peril  neck  and  limb  of 
the  inexperienced  pedestrian ;  omnibuses,  eaits,  and  cabs  were 
hurrying  in  every  direction,  rendmng  the  crossings  unpass* 
able,  at  least  to  Kate,  who,  on  seeing  women  and  girls  of  ev«rf 
age  intrepidly  threading  the  labyrinth  of  vehicles,  and  arriving 
safely  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wide  street,  positively  stood 
still  with  wonder,  thereby  becoming  entangled  in  the  masses 
of  locomotive  umbrellas  by  which  the  footpath  was  obscured. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  she  received  numberless  pushes, 
tiirusts,  and  in  many  cases  curses,  for  sticking  in  the  way  lika 
an  idiot ;  and  her  humble  "  beg  pardon,  sir,"  together  witii 
her  strong  Irish  accent,  never  failed  to  elicit  peals  of  mirth 
from  butchers'  boys  and  lounging  watermen,  a  class  she  inva- 
riably addressed. 

In  the  bewilderment  of  her  mind,  it  was  some  tkne  before 
Kate  remembered  what  had  placed  her  in  the  midst  of  this 
Babel,  and  remembering  Mary's  injunction,  she  brushed  up 
her  courage,  and  prepared  to  enter  the  nearest  shop  to  vriiere 
mtie  was  standing.  It  was  situated  at  the  comer  of  a  wide 
fashionable  street,  and  its  plate-glass  windows  were  filled  with 
magnificent  vases,  mandarins,  monkeys;  pieces  of  silk  wrought 
in  gold  and  silver,  the  choicest  product  of  the  Persian  looms; 
shawls  from  India,  each  worth  a  prince's  ransom ;  shells;  large 
wedges  of  amber  entombing  flies  and  curious  insects ;  ivory 
earrings  from  China ;  in  short  all  that  was  rare  and  costly 
were  there  collected  to  gratify  the  taste  of  the  wealthy  amateun 
Wet  as  it  was,  a  splendid  equipage  stood  before  the  door; 
the  coachman  crouching  under  some  half-dozen  capes,  the  foot- 
man  seated  on  a  long  bench,  shining  like  a  looking-glass,  so 
placed  as  to  be  secured  from  the  weather  by  an  awning"  which 
projected  from  the  window.  These  latter  worthies  stared  with 
no  small  degree  of  surprise,  as  Kate,  timidly  turning  the  cut- 
glass  handle,  prepared  to  enter  the  shop ;  their  insolent  rafflety 
was,  however,  lost  on  the  girl,  who,  regarding  their  handsome 
liveries  with  no  small  degree  of  reverence,  dropped  them  a 
4»mple  curtesy,  and  passed  on.  The  shop-counter  was  covered 
with  splendid  trinkets;  the  bracelets  of  gold,  crosses,  broocheei 
rings,  which  sparkled  in  every  direction,  were. displayed  to  Ae 
greatest  advantage  by  two  fashionably  dressed  men,  in  order  to 
.tempt  the  capricious  and  satiated  fancy  of  three  kdies,  by 
whom  the  shop  was  then  occupied.  Before  the  younger  of 
the  party,  one  of  them  eagerly  displayed  a  roll  or  blue  bro^ 
cade,  flowered  with  silver ;  but  the  girl  was  moody  as  the 
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sky;  she  shook  her  head  tixitil  her  ringlets  and  plumes  danced 
m  unison,  and  the  repeated  ''forward/'  and  *'  Be  kind  enough 
to  reach  nae  those  goods,  Mr,  Percival,"  addressed  by  the  pa- 
tient salesman  to  his  assistant,  proved  she  was  indeed  not 
inclined  to  be  pleased.  Nor  did  the  elder  lady  seem  in  better 
humour;  she  deranged  whole  trays  full  of  jewels,  ''wanted 
nothing,  liked  nothing,  did  not  know  what  had  brought  her 
there  at  all,"  &c.  &c.  It  was  at  this  moment  the  person  who 
was  serving  her,  and  who,  by  the  bye,  was  the  master  of  the 
establishment,  raised  his  eyes,  and  espied  the  dripping  form  of 
the  intruder,  who  had  approached  so  near  the  hallowed  pre- 
dncts  of  the  counter,  as  really  to  endanger  by  contact  the 
pcecioiui  goods  which  were  scattered  in  every  direction ;  added 
to  this,  the 'smart  carpet  bore  the  unmistakable  prints  of  her 
deeply  mudded  feet ;  and  to  crown  all,  she  was  a  safe  vent  for 
the  anger  which  had  accumulated  from  the  fruitless  labour  of 
attending  his  titled  customers. 

"  What  do  you  want,  my  girl  ?"  he  inquired  in  a  tone  as 
loud  as  respect  for  the  ladies  would  permit, "  and  where  in  the 
name  of  wonder  do  you  come  from  ?" 

"  I  want  a  situation,  if  you  plase,  sir,"  answered  Kate, 
pressing  eagerly  forward,  "and  I  come  from  — —  Buildings, 
an*  here's  the  lines  of  the  parish  priest,  an  " — 

"  We  know  of  no  situations  here,"  said  the  man  surlily, 
whilst  the  two  ladies  before  mentioned  stared  at  our  heroine 
with  amused  wonder,  as  if  she  were  some  freshly-imported 
animal  of  a  species  hitherto  unknown.  The  third  of  the  party, 
who  was  less  gorgeously  attired  and  less  strikingly  beautiful, 
at  first  sight,  than  her  companions,  laid  down  an  illuminated 
manuscript,  with  which  she  had  been  engaged,  and  turned  her 
eyes  in  the  same  direction :  there  was  in  the  look  an  earnest- 
ness, a  degree  of  interest,  which  emboldened  Kate,  and  she 
therefore  repeated, "  Perhaps,  my  lady,  you'd  know  of  a  situa- 
tion?" 

"Where  then  did  you  come  from  ?"  inquired  the  lady  ad- 
dressed, "  and  how  long  have  you  been  in  England  ?" 

"  Sure  an,  ma'am,  I've  been  in  London  ownly  the  day,  an 

I  slept  last  night  in Buildings;  an  Mrs.  Carty  says  she'll 

give  me  the  ilUgant  caracter,  an  it's  a  good  sarvant  you'll  find 
me,  if  you'd  be  kind  enough  to  thry,  an  me  mother  died  in 
Fermoy,  an**— 

*'  Nonsense,  Josephine,"  exclaimed  the  elder  lady.  "  What 
is  all  this  to  you  ?  I'm  sure  you  can't  understand  a  word  she 
says."  This  was  more  than  sufficient;  at  a  sign  from  his  em- 
ployer, the  assistant  closed  the  door,  and  Kate  found  herself 
once  more  in  the  noisy  street. 
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Crestfallen  at  her  ill  success,  she  wandered  on,  peering  inta 
the  windows,  yet  fearful  to  venture  again,  until  one  shop  tn&f^ 
splendid  than  any  thing  she  had  ever  beheld,  brought  her  to- ^ 
full  halt.  It  too  was  at  a  corner,  but  it  was  larger  and  tnoilife 
lofty  than  the  one  where  she  had  made  her  first  essay;  it'  was 
surrounded  by  showy  lamps^  which,  as  it  was  growing  'dti9k> 
were  now  lighted;  it  had  many  entrances,  at*  one  of  wfatdh 
people  continually  passed  to  and  fro,  bearing  jugs.  SWmgL 
doors  flew  backwards  and  forwards  without  intennission,  ad- 
mitting all  sorts  of  company,  from  the  gay  woman  rustling  In 
silks  and  satius,  to  those  of  whom  the  girl  observed  with  sur- 
prise that  they  seemed  no  better  than  herself.  Through  tl»B 
windows,  which  were  as  clear  as  crystal,  she  observed  lai^ 
butts  painted  bright  green,  with  black  hoops,  and  taps  whMi 
shone  like  silver;  whilst  posting-bills  stuck  here  and  there 
riveted  her  attention,  and  made  her  hope  that  servants  vfere 
really  wanted  here,  and  that  all. the  people  she  saw  were  going 
to  be  hired,  Kate  could  not  read,  or  the  "  Old  Tom !"  "(&eam 
of  the  Valley,"  "  Shrub,"  &c.  would  have  mystified  her  still 
more.  Accosting  a  man  who  had  reeled  out  of  one  of  the  en- 
trances, she  inquired  what  those  large  letters  meant,  and  if  he 
thought  they  wanted  a  servant.  The  person  addressed,  who 
was  already  half  seas-over,  endeavoured  to  steady  himself  and 
.stare  at  Kate;  in  this,  however,  he  was  only  partially  success- 
ful, and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  contrived  to  stammer  forth; 

"  Come  along,  my  dear !  I'll  treat  you  to  a  quartern.  Avast 
there !  I've  some  coppers  yet — I'll  lighten  the  cargo  before  I 
cast  anchor."  So  saying,  and  grasping  her  by  the  arm  to  pre- 
serve his  equilibrium,  he  succeeded,  before  she  had  recovered 
her  surprise,  in  dragging  her  to  the  bar  of  the  gin-palace. 

"  Here,  mate,  a  glass  of  brandy — gin  (hiccup) — (what'Uyou 
have,  my  dear  ?) — for  this  young  lady  ;  don't  be  mock-modest ; 
curse  the  expense ;  I'll  pay  all,"  and  thrusting  his  hand  into 
the  pockets  of  his  canvass  trousers,  he  produced  a  number  of 
coins,  amongst  which*  s^till  glittered  some  silver  pieces. 

"  Not  cleaned  out  yet,  you  see ;  can  run  the  rig  a  little 
longer,  hey,  landlord !"  and  he  commenced  whooping,  hallooing, 
and  capering  with  such  a  degree  of  violence,  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  real  head  of  the  establishment,  a  portly,  con- 
sequential dame,  then  busy  at  the  jug-and-bottle  department. 

**  Tom,"  she  exclaimed,  "  don't  draw  any  more;  he  nearly 
broke  the  large  chandelier  last  night.  Come,  sir,  this- is  an 
orderly  house ;  be  pleased  to  move,  or  I'll  call  a  policeman. 
Be  off,  you  jade!"  she  continued,  turning  furiously  on  the 
bewildered  girl ;  "  this  is  no  place  for  such  cattle ;  make  your- 
self scarce,  will  you !" 
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..;  -  "Jktave  o»,  my  girl,'*  said  the  landlady's  husband,  a  short, 
^ont,  good-tempered  little  man,  who  was  serving  customers  in 
his- shirt-sleeves  for  greater  expedition  ;  *'  that  ere  gemmen's  a 
iftoiBy  cove,  an  the  sooner  you're  quit  of  him  the  better." 
.  .  ,  "  And  what's  that  to  you,  Mr.  Sinkin,  pray  ?'■  inquired  his 
spoQse,  whose  asperity  had  been  increased  by  Kate^  beauty, 
in^proportiop  as  it  had  mollified  her  husband;  "  attend  to  your 
business,  and  leave  me  to  mine.  Troop,  you  hussey !  youy  Isay." 
."  If  you  plase,  marm,"  said  Kate,  doubtfully,  "  I  ownly 
,€iame  in  to  ask  did  you  know  of  a  situation." 
^..,  "  You'U  find  one  in  the  black-hole,  I'm  thinking,  before 
yQu're-many  minutes  older.  Here,  Tom !  Dick  !  turn  that  girl 
o«t  I  or,  stop,  give  her  in  charge  for  being  drunk  and  disor- 
derly/' 

ICate,  though  thoroughly  scared,  was  nimble  as  a  fawn ;  she 

charted  through  the  side-entrance,  narrowly  escaping  fracturing 

a.  large  pane,  and  did  not  stay  to  take  breath  until  she  was 

some>  distance  from  the  scene  of  action.     And  it  was  well  she 

did  so;  for  the  sailor,  highly  indignant  at  the  insults  offered  to 

^f  the  tight  little  frigate  he  had  taken  in  tow,"  brandished  a 

thick  cudgel  over,  his  head,  with  so  little  circumspection,  as 

really  to  damage  the  huge  chandelier  which  formed  the  object 

of  the  landlady's  former  anxiety.     A  regular  riot  ensued  ;  the 

tar  fought  valiantly,  but  being  rather  unsteady,  he  was  marched 

qSXo  the  s-tation-house  by  two  policemen,  and  was  released  next 

'  laorning  on  payment  of  a  fine,  and  with  a  severe  reprimand. 

.:  •      Her  first  alarm  having  subsided,  Kate  paused  to  recover 

kerself ;  only,  however,  to  encounter  fresh  difficulties  ;  in  her 

'  confusion  she  had  turned  down  a  long  narrow  street,  which, 

being  composed  of  private  houses,  was  comparatively  dark;  to 

retrace  her  steps  was  impossible;  she  knew  not  where  she  was; 

to  stand  still  was  of  no  use,  so  she  hurried  on,  plunging  herself 

deeper  and  deeper  into  the  labyrinth  of  passages  and  alleys 

which,  seemed  to  intersect  each  other  in  every  direction.     At 

length,  to  her  great  jpy,  she.  spied  a  small  baker's  shop,  and 

hastening  towards  it,  paused,  tired  and  hungry,  wistfully  eyeing 

the  loaves  exposed  for  sale ;  fortunately  her  trifling  stock  of 

money  was  not  quite,  exhausted,  and  as  the  shop  was  of  the 

.  humbler  ckss,  she  ventured  in,  and  having  made  her  purchase, 

•jinquired  if  they  could  direct  her  to Buildings. 

V.  "  Don't  even  know  the  name,  my  lass,"  answered  a  lankey- 
,  looking  man  who  wore  a  white  night-cap,  though  with  more 
.civility  than  our  heroine  had  yet  experienced,  "  there  he's  so 
many  of  them  Coorts  and  Buildings,  there's  no  knowing  where 
half  on'em^s  sitivated.  Here,  Lucy,  can  you  tell  this  young 
woman  whereabouts Buildings  he's  ?" 


VOL. IX. 
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The  person  thus  addceMied  luislesed  iaaa  the  iniier  shop  ; 
she  was  very  pretty,  fery  neat,  and  bad  on  a  yery  smart  ca|^ 
with  bright  puik  ribbons:  her  husband  having  repeated  h»^ 
question,  she  shook  her  head  as  if  in  uncertainty^  and  turnup 
to  Kate,  said : 

**  I  really  don't  know;  I'm  afraid  it's  a  great  way  off;  but  i 
think  you'd  better  ask  a  policeman/'  The  very  mention  oC 
this  functionary  brought  the  tears  into  the  girl's  eyes;  but  re** 
assured  by  the  woman's  kind  manner,  she  ventured  to  add : 

"  Praps,  marm,  it's  versilf  ud  be  wanthing  a  sarvant^  an 
rd  like  to  Aay  wid  the  likes  of  you ;  an  in  the  maming  may  bo 
rd  make  out  the  place,  and  git  me  bits  of  things,  an" — 

*^  But  where  did  you  live  last?"  inqoired  Lucyi  whojrealljr 
was  in  want  of  a  girl  to  look  afler  the  children^  *'  and  why  di^* 
you  leave  your  situation  V* 

**  Sure  I  lived  last  night  in  the  Buildings  wid  Moll  Carty^ 
an  before  that  I  lived  in  me  father's  cabin,  forenent  the  Casde 
of  Fermoy ;  an  it's  meesilf  has  the  good  earacter,  an  ean  do 
ivery  thing," 

"  WeS,  who  will  give  the  character  ?  and  what  emu  yaa 
do  ?"  inquired  the  baker's  wife,  smiling ;  *'  are  youaccust<nned 
to  children  T 

"  Not  intirely,  mann,"  answered  Kate ;  '^  it's  mostamong^ 
the  pigs  that  I've  been ;  an  see  here's  the  beautiful  earacter 
Aat  the  parish  priest  gave  me  whin  I  came  away»"  So  saying, 
she  produced  the  soiled  paper,  which  she  still  tightly  grasped, 
but  which  was  so  saturated  with  wet  as  to  be  almost  illegible. 

"  But  we  do  not  know  this  person,"  said  the  master,  mtving 
with  considerable  difficulty  succeeded  in  deciphering  the  sig^ 
nature ;  *'  it  may  be  all  very  ccarect,  but  how  can  we  be  suro 
of  it?" 

*^  Not  know  Father  Phelim  I  not  know  the  parkh  priest 
of  Castletown  Boche!"  cried  Kate,  with  im&igned  astonisb* 
ment.  *^  Sure  an  it's  ivery  one  £ai  an  wide  knows  him  weU» 
an  loves  him  too  for  the  matther  of  that ;  an  what'U  become 
of  me  ?  I'll  niver  git  a  situation,  if  ivery  one  asks  so  many 
^uistions." 

"  Well  then,  what  else  can  you  do  ?"  inquired  the  young 
woman,  who  really  liked  the  appearance  of  the  girl ;  **  and  who 
is  this  Moll  Carty  you  mentioned  ?" 

"  Moll  Carty's  the  fortin-teller  j  an  sure  it's  ivery  think  I 
can  do ;  I  can  feed  the  pigs,  an  milk  the  cow^  an  bake  the 
cakes,  an  bring  home  the  sticks,  an  put  the  potaties  into  the 
kish  whin  they're  cracked,  an" — 

"  But  can  you  sweep  the  rooms,  clean  the  windows,  and 
make  the  beds,  my  girl  ?" 
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t  **  Sorra  a  windey  there  was  in  me  father's  cabin,  barring  the 
bole  in  the  roof,  mx  that  claned  itsilf  illegantfy ;  but  I  can 
ahate  up  the  straw^d  the  best  of  thim,  an  put  the  three- 
legged  pot  on  the  turf-ashes,  an"— 

"  It  will  never  do,  liucy,"  Baid  her  husband,  giving  way  to 
his  risible  feelings,  which  he  had  for  some  time  with  fifficulty 
suppressed;  **iny  poor  girl,  you  be 'ant  at  all  fit  for  London 
service,  even  in  our  humble  way ;  and  the  best  advice  I  can 
give,  is  to  get  the  parish  to  pass  you  back  again  as  soon  aa 
^Missible ;  you  will  xmly  come  to  harm  here.^  The  very  mention 
t5f  the  parish  wounded  Kate's  pride  severely;  and  as  to  giving 
up  the  idea  of  making  a  fortune  in  London  so  soon,  it  was 
quite  ridiculous.  Highly  resenting  this  honest  yet  unpala- 
table advice,  she  turned  sullenly  uway,  and  without  another 
word  quitted  the  shop. 

**;Poor  child!"  excfaimcd  its  mistress,  following  her  with 
her  «yes,  '*  why  did  she  come  here  f 

^  »**Why5  indeed?^  answered  her  husband ;  ^*  she  seems  sim- 
j^  and  itmocent-lifce,  which  is  more  than  I  can  say  of  all  who 
do  come ;  in  most  cases  they  he's  the  refuse  of  tne  country;: 
those  whose  lives  are  so  idle  and  dissolute,  that  they  cannot 
obtain  employment  where  they  are  known,  and  even  if  they 
eould,  the  rascds  won't  exert  themselves.  However,  I  pity 
her,  poor  dnng.** 

Tlie  baker  was  ti  yestryman,  u«ed  to  speech-making,  and 
his  wife  had  therefore  a  high  opinion  of  his  judgment  (which, 
it  may  be  remarked,  was  greatly  inferior  to  her  own).  She 
txutde  no  answer,  but,  busying  herself  in  her  usual  avocations, 
in  a  fe^  moments  Kate  G^earey  was  forgotten. 

On- leaving  (Jie  lAop,  the  latter  again  walked  briskly  for- 
ward, nor  did  she  slacken  her  pace  until,  her  pet  having  sub- 
sided, «he  began  to  consider  how  she  should  find  her  way  back- 
She  had  turned  into  a  long  wide  thoroughfare  full  of  shops, 
and  with  all  the  bustle-  of  ti  market;  stalls  lined  the  kerb-stone; 
retliil  dealers  in  penny  toys,  pies,  vegetables,  fee.  &c.,  were 
bawling  at  the  very  pitch  of  thdr  voices,  in  order  to  attract  the 
attention  of  passers-by  to  the  delicacies  of  which  they  were 
the  venders;  smaU  dirty-faced  urchins  were  clustering  round 
a  certain  old  woman,  who  had  for  years  regaled  their  juvenile 
palates  with  fried  fish,  little  measfifes  of  periwinkles,  small 
saucers  containing  a  nondescript  substance  floating  in  dirty- 
locking  'vtnegar,  istyled  n^ks,  ail  for  Aie  #mall  change  of  one 
halfpenny;  rdngh-leoking'meA  were  busily  de^ourif^  enormous 
oysters  5  and  here  ^nA  there  a  slovenly  woman,  with  a  string 
of  squalid  clHldren  at  het  heS»j  was  warbMng  **'I  love  her, 
how  I  love  her !"  **  They  mourn  me  dead  in  «iyfather*s  IwtHs,'*' 
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aad  other  appropmte  melodies,  occasional!;  varied  bjr»a  full 
bass  chorus  of  ^' AH  hot,  all  hot.!".  The  appearance  of  a  brig)]^- 
looking  machuie  containing  realfire^  completed  the  al^ric^/pf 

Eoor  Aattie.  Not  knowing  ^hat  it  all  meanti  she  ing^i^fd 
er  way  of  more  than  one  person  without  success;  unjtil.a 
brawny  Irishwoman,  who  was  perambulating  backwards  ^A. 
forwards  with  a  basket  of  water-cresses,  stopped  short  apid 
exclaimed :  .  '. 

^'  Musha,  me  darling,  I  lived  in  thim  Buildings  meesilf ; 
it*s  quite  convaniant  they  are ;  this  is  Tottenham  Coort  Road ; 
go  on  as  far  as  you  can;  thin  turn  to  the  lift,  an  keep  on^till 
you  cim  to  a  big  church ;  thin  turn  up  agin,  and  afther  a  diae 
you'll  be  shure  to  make  it  out ;  ownly  take  care  the  bla^k* 
guards  don't  set  you  wrong,  the  spalpeens!" 

Thanking  her  informer  for  her  very  concise  informiitij;|n, 
Kate  proceeded  on  her  journey,  and  as  she  was  to  go  as  far^s 
she  couldy  scarcely  paused  for  a  full  hour.  The  shops  were 
now  far  behind  her,  and  she  was  in  a  long  road,  which  became 
more  lonely  every  moment,  and  was  evidently  leading  to  the 
open  country.  Thoroughly  exhausted  and  frightened,  she 
stopped  short,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  bupst 
into  a  violent  flood  of  tears. 

"  What's  the  matter,  mv  girl  ?  and  what  are  you  dojiig 

r  here  at  this  hour  of  the  night  ?"  exclaimed  a  rough  but  kind 

vWce.    Thus  addressed,  Kate  looked  up,  and  according  to  her 

.  own  account,  saw  what  she  considered  to  be  '^  a  dancing  bear, 

-  with  an  eye  of  burning  fire  right  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead, 

,  and  a  long  pole  in  his  paw."     Terrified  out  of  her  senses^  die 

uttered  one  or  two  screams  of  such  shrillness  as  to  astonish 

the  policeman  (for  such  he  was),  who  was  unprepared  for  so 

noisy  a  return  to  his  civility. 

"Now  don't,  sir,  pray  don't,"  she  sobbed  forth,  falling  on 
her  knees  as  if  to  avert  some  impending  calamity. 

"  Don't  what  ?  why  the  wench  is  mad ;  I'm  not  touch- 
ing you:  come,  what  are  you  doing  here?"  and  he  lowered 
ibis  bull's  eye,  which  he  had  turned  towards  her. 

**  I'm  looking  for Buildings,  thin,  sir,"  answered  Kale, 

somewhat  re-assured.  *^  I  was  tould  to  go  as  far  as  I  could, 
an" . 

"  Go  as  far.  as  you  ppuld !  Why,  you're  in  the  Hampst^fid 
Bpadj  far  enough  I  should  think  from  the  place  yo\i  Wfipit : 
but  at  any  rate  I'm  going  to  the  Marylebone  Station;  so  cqme 
yrith  me,  and  I'll  g^t  one  of  thp  D.  division  to  see  you  safe." 

"  Ah,  plase,  sir,  don't  lock  me  up ;  Fm  ownly  looking  for  a 
situation ;"  and  she  began  to  cry  again  so  violently  as  alp[i£(st 
to  wear  out  the  man's  patience. 
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'  *  ^'^lUl  take  you  in  charge  in  earnest,  if  you  are  not  quiet;* 

;^ouTl  be  murdered  on  this  dreary  road ;"  and  grasping  her  by 

"the  arm,  he  compelled  her  to  walk  by  his  side  until  he  came 

'  to'thje  NeW  Road,  where  happening  to  meet  one  of  the  fdrce 

*/Wlro  was  going  in  the  required  direction,  he  consigned  her  to 

His  charge;  and  with  no  farther  adventure  worth  mentioning, 

Kat^,  at  a  late  hour,  found  herself  once  more  in  Moll  Carty's 

large  room,  where  her  protracted  absence  had  excited  some 

^  s]peculation. 

*«  Well,"  said  Florry  Daly,  when  her  recital  had  terminated, 
***^you  are  a  Oracian,  to  be  sure.   Now  take  my  advice,  me  dar- 
Kng  J  don't  be  ony  man's  sarvant  but  yonr  own,  and  don't  be 
'  tifther  making  an  omaudhaun  of  yersilf  ony  more." 

"  Thin  what  am  I  to  do,  if  I  don't  git  a  situation?"  inquired 
'  Kate  earnestly,  for  there  was  something  in  Florry's  manner 
'-  which  flattered  her  vanity. 

"  Git  yersilf  a  husband,  me  dear ;  it's  not  meesilf  that's 
chaffing  ay  then  here  am  I  a  fine  likely  young  fellow,  wid  the 
use  of  me  two  hands,  an  all  the  girls  dying  wid  the  love  of  me ; 
an  now  if  you  jist  say  the  word,  it's  to-morrow  I'll  put  up  the* 
bans,  an  you'll  refarm  me  intirely." 

Kate,  like  all  her  countrywomen,  was  too  thorough  paced  a 
coquette  to  be  displeased  with  Daly's  gallantry ;  in  fact,  these 
hasty  matches  never  excite  surprise  amongst  the  class  to  which 
she  belonged :  she,  however,  did  not  answer ;  but  Sheehan, 
always  ripe  for  a  frolic,  exclaimed : 

"  Take  him  at  his  word,  Elattie ;  you  may  go  farther  and 
fare  worse;  an  it'll  do  the  sowl  of  me  good  to  see  Nell  Sillivan 
chated,  jist  as  she  thought  she'd  got  it  all  her  own  way." 

*'  An  that's  like  you,  Pat  Sheehan,"  replied  the  person  al- 
luded to;  "an  make  yoursilf  aisy,  I'll  remimber  that  to  you  till 
me  dying  day ;  and,  Florry,  mind  I'll  be  even  wid  you  yet." 

So  saying,  she  stalked  off,  and  was  soon  in  close  conver- 
sation vrith  Mrs.  Carty. 

"  But,"  said  the  latter,  after  a  lengthened  whispering, 
"  betther  tell  her  at  onst,  an  thin  he'll  be  glad  of  you  again, 
Nell." 

*'  No !"  answered  the  girl,  fire  flashing  from  her  eyes,  "  I'll 
have  me  revinge,  Moll  Carty,  an  it's  not  the  likes  of  you  Pll 
be  said  by.  I  know  too  much  for  ony  of  you,  an  if  you  step 
betwixt  me  an  her  you'll  repint  it  tother  side  of  the  wather, 
that's  all." 

'*  Take  care  thin,  Nell ;  for  if  the  Sheehans  or  ould  Mur- 
phy, or  ony  of  thim  suspect  you,  they'll  be  afther  puttin  a 
spoke  in  yer  wheel,  an  Mary's  taken  a  fancy  to  the  girl,  an — " 
"  You'd  no  business  to  have  the  Sheehans  here;  you  knew 
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tliey'd  niyer  be  one  of  ufl,  wid  tkeir  pracbiBg  aboai  dooty,  an 
-piajingf  an  all  to  plase  Father  Morgan;  an  Pat  says  he'fl  take 
the  plidge  whin  the  imssiooen  come/' 

*'  Why,  Nelly  yon  can't  see  through  a  stone  wall,  cute  as 
yeu  are;  if  things  go  wrong,  it's  ownly  to  hide  ony  of  the 
articles  under  Sheeban's  bed ;  a&  do  you  think  the  polishmen 
ull  let  him  off?  not  they,  indeed;  I  know  the  law." 

"  So  I've  heerde/'  answered  Nell,  with  emphasia;  ''butt 
thrust  me,  Moll,  Florry  an  the  Burkes  have  somelhink  he**- 
t#een  thim  that  we  know  nothing  about;  an  now  this  milk- 
sc^'s  in  the  way,  we  may  look  afther  oursilves,  that's  alL" 

'*  Now,  let's  Ittk.at  the  cards;"  and  Mrs.  Carty,  pulling 'a  ' 
greasy  pack  from  under  her,  threw  out  a  certain  number,  and 
commenced  acrioging  the  remainder  in  four  separate  parot^, 
whilst  Nell,  with  staring  eyes  and  gajang  mouth,  devoured 
every  word  which  fell  from  the  old  woman's  lips,  treasuna^ - 
them  as  if  they  were  oraeles.    Just,  however,  as  she  had  sue-  ' 
ceeded  in  awakening  the  most  intense  interest  in  her  dope^ 
]^rs.  Carty  sprang  from  her  seat,  scattered  the  cards  in  every 
direction,  and  uttered  a  yell  which  startled  the  whole  com-* 
pany :  ^^  There  he  is  again !"  she  exclaimed,  fiiantically ;  ^  I 
see  the  sarpint's  head  undher  Nell  Sullivan's  chair.     Sure  an 
I  promised  Father  Morgan  niver  to  do  business  ony  more;  an. 
now  I've  broke  me  word,  an  the  divil  ull  have  me  body  an 
sowl." 

"  An  sarve  you  right,"  s»d  old  Murphy.  "  See  what  jrou, 
will^  you'll  see  nothing  worse  than  yersilf." 

"  I  tell  you  I  see  the  divil,  he's  curled  round  me  tight;'* 
and  she  began  tugging  at  her  chest,  as  if  to  extricate  herself 
from  some  invisible  object. 

"  She's  in  one  of  her  dhrunken  fits,"  said  Florry,  drily ; 
for  he  was  accustomed  to  the  fortune-teller's  nocturnal  vaga- 
ries. "  Come,  be  aisy,  you  witch!  an  let  us  have  some  pace; 
keep  your  jfreaks  till  to-morrow,  will  you  ?  Brandy  or  dtvil, 
it's  all  one,  keep  thim  to  yoursilf,  and  make  the  most  of  thim.'* 

There  was  that  in  Daly's  eye  ^ich  Mrs.  Carty  did  not* 
think  it  convenient  to  misunderstand ;   indeed  it  was  very 
seldom  she  ventured  on  a  display  when  he  was  present ;  as  it  • 
was,  she  sat  quietly  down,  and  answered  in  a  cowed  tone : 

"  You're  a  wonderful  man,  Florry  Daly ;  sure  an  it's  at 
your  voice  the  sarpint  laves  me;  it'll  not  thrubble  me  acfin 
to-night." 

"  So  much  the  betther,*'  he  answered,  with   a  derisive 
laugh ;  and  Moll,  letting  her  head  fall  on  the  table,  soon  gave 
unequivocal  proofs  of  the  soundness  of  her  repose. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF  DEVOTIONS  TO  THE 
BLBSSKD  SACBAMEirr. 

No.  JY.— The  Festival  of  Corpus  Christi. 

Tub  CImrcIi  being  engaged  in  an  uneeasing  strife  with  the 

Cera  of  eril^  and  Satan  yarying  his  weapons  of  attack  against 
according  to  ereiy  change  of  eircumstances,  she  is  forced 
from  tinie  to  time  to  raise  fresh  bulwarks  of  defence  for  the 
better  protection  of  her  children.  Moreover,  since  by  God*s 
help  she  is  ever  victorious,  and  since  in  all  ages  she  is  but  one 
^nd  dae  same  body,  having  her  several  members,  however  dis- 
tant in  time  or  place,  yet  knit  together  in  the  closest  bonds  of 
union,  tiierefore  the  Christian  calendar  is  continually  receiving 
^  gradttd  increase,  each  new  addititHi  telling  of  another  struj^Ie 
■and  another  triumph  over  sin,  error,  or  perseeutitni.  Thus, 
an  attentive  study  of  Catholic  devotions  during  the  period  of 
ar  single  year  is  a  complete  lesson  in  ecclesiastical  history; 
«very  day  imparts  its  own  lesson  of  instruction,  every  prayer 
and  hymn  and  creed  has  its  own  tale  of  interest,  reminding 
«is  either  of  cruel  sufferings  endured  with  patience,  of  temp- 
tadofis  successfully  resisted,  or  of  false  doctrine  refuted  and 
driven  out.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  but  that  these  memorials 
<3S  earlier  ages  are  calculated  to  be  of  the  utmost  service  both 
in  comforting  the  hearts  and  enlightening  the  understandings 
<^  mod^n  combatants  in  the  same  field  of  warfare ;  it  cannot 
fkil  to  cheer  the  spirit,  ready  to  faint  under  the  labour  and  heat 
of  the  day,  to  meet  the  memory  of  those  who,  having  once 
joum^ed  along  the  same  road,  have  long  since  entered  into 
their  rest ;  and  so,  in  like  manner,  when  the  mind  is  assailed 
by  doubts  and  tempted  to  rebel  f^inst  those  mysteries  which 
it  cannot  comprehend,  new  strength  and  stetHastness  must 
needs  be  int^red  by  the  sight  of  those  landmarks,  as  it  were, 
and  testimonies  to  the  true  ftiith,  which  ancient  piety  and 
wisdom  have  every  where  erected*  Indeed,  to  the  poor  and 
simple,  who  are  always  most  numerous,  and  who  have  a  special 
claim  to  all  things  appertaining  to  the  Gospel,  these  outward 
and  vi«ble  tokens  are  the  easiest  and  best,  if  not  the  only, 
means  of  conveying  any  spiritual  instruction ;  for  except  there 
were  certain  set  forms  of  words,  in  which  to  express  the  mys- 
teries of  the  fcith,  and  certain  fixed  days,  on  which  they  should 
be  distinctly  proposed  to  their  contemplation,  they  would 
hardly  obtain  sufficient  hold  upon  their  minds,  to  enable  them 
to  detect  and  avoid  the  dangerous  snares  of  the  enemy.     From 
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the  earliest  ages»  tberefivei  partkttlar  times  have  nkFi^ifiTbeeD 
set  apart  for  the  more  solemn  commemoration  of  ^aitifii^r 
events^  the  more  punctual  dischai]^  of  certain  dutiesy;or.;^he 
fuller  consideration  of  ce;rtain  doctrines ;  as,  for  instance,  Cbmst- 
mas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  by  the  mere  instinct  Qi  natuval 
piety,  that  die  memory  of  events  might  be  celebrated  on  their 
own  actual  anniversaries;  or  by  the  express  institution  of  Christ 
or  of  his  Church,  as  in  the  appointment  of  Lent  for  the  ape* 
,€ial  exercise  of  penance,  of  Corpus  Christi,  Trinity  Suqdaj, 
and  others,  for  the  more  careful  contemplation  of  those  m;^s- 
teries,  whose  names  they  bear.  And  the  Church  has  b^n 
moved  to  do  this  at  different  times  and  for  different  reasons, 
according  as  the  Holy  Spirit  has  instructed  her.  In  thecaaie 
of  the  festival  with  whose  history  we  are  at  jHresent  concesoi^, 
the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  the  overruling  hand  of  God  wi(s 
more  than  ordinarily  manifest ;  indeed  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  it  was  in  a  very  special  manner  ordained  by  God  Him- 
self as  a  day  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  the  institution,  oi 
the  holy  Eucharist,  so  numerous  and  remarkable  were  the  in- 
terpositions of  his  power  in  its  regard.  Nor  is  its  present 
position  in  the  cycle  of  Christian  festivals  unworthy  of  such  a 
l>eginning ;  for  towns,  villages,  and  cities  have  vied  with  one 
another  in  adding  to  it  new  circumstances  of  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence, imtil  it  has  become,  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world,  the  very  brightest  festival  in  the  year. 

The  ecclesiastical  annals  of  the  thirteenth  century*  abound 
with  distinct  and  well-authenticated  accounts  of  miracles,  whi^ 
happened  in  many  different  countries,  attesting  the  presencse 
of  Christ  in  the  adorable  Sacrament  of  the  altar,  a  doctrine 
which  was  at  that  time  the  special  object  of  attack  to  the  im- 
pious spirit  of  heresy.  Some  of  these  miracles  happened  rn 
private,  or  only  before  a  few ;  others  were  more  public  ai^ 
notorious;  but  even  these,  though  thev  obtained  a  partial 
celebrity,  and  received  (at  least  some  of  them)  an  annual  com- 
memoration in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  those  churches 
where  they  occurred,  yet  did  not  affect  the  whole  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  God  having  chosen  more  humble  instruments 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes.  For,  as  it  had  pleaaed 
Him  that  Mary  Magdalen,  and  Joanna,  and  Maiy  the  mother 
of  James,  should  be  the  first  to  receive  knowledge  of  the  great 
mystery  of  the  resurrection,  and  to  impart  it  to  the  eleven,  Ip 
Peter  and  the  rest,  so  it  was  his  will  that  this  festival  $bould 
in  like  manner  be  first  revealed  to  a  few  women,  and  th&n  by 
them  communicated  to  his  Vicegerent  upon  earth  and  to  tt^ 
rest  of  the  Church.  .  ,    , 

•  BzovittS,  Anodes,  ton.  xiii.  ad  uen.nu,  1313, 1231, 12S2, 1^9,  ftc;' 
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i;  >  'O^eisiost  rematkable  df. these  chosen  wituessesrwa^  a' nun/ 
^fi^o&edJulianay  >vbu  had  Ured  erer  since  she  i¥as  an  orphan  of 
^^te'yejnrs  old  in  a  convent  either  of  Augustinians  or  Ci^ter- 
dans  (at  Monte  Comelione  liear  Liege)^  where  the  good  sisters 
^'sptefit  their  time  in  tending  upon  those  lepers,  pilgrims,  and 
'<rther  poor  and  afflicted  members  of  Christ's  body,  whom  they 
^^ciwild  receive  into  their  own  house.     From  her  earliest  years 
-»he  had  been  remarkable  for  an  extraordinary  proficiency  in 
i^^^ery'  Christian  virtue,  and  especially  for  a  peculiar  intensity 
-oC  devotion  towards  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar,  at  which  when- 
^i?:^r  «he  was  permitted  to  assist,  she  ytdiS  filled  with  such  an 
Jn©3Cpressible  ecstacy  of  delight,  that  ihe  could  hardly  be  re- 
pealled to  consciousness,  even  when  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
Ktame  her  for  the  discharge  of  other  duties  ;  and  if,  as  it  often 
happened,  she  was  unable  to  be  personally  present,  she  would 
. throw  herself  upon  her. knees,  as  soon  as  she  heard  the  bell, 
and=  remain  there  during  the  whole  celebration  of  Mass,  ab- 
'i^rbed  in  the  most  earnest  prayer.     When  by  and  by  she  was 
admitted  to  an  actual  participation  in  these  mysteries,  her 
devotion  naturally  increased ;   whenever  she  communicated, 
-she  observed  the  strictest  silence  and  severe  fasting  for  the 
following  week,  if  not  for  a  still  longer  period,  listening  only 
-to  the  voice  of  that  God  who  had  vouchsafed  to  come  and 
visit  her,  and  not  choosing  that  any  common  food  should  pass 
those  lips  which   had  lately  received  the  very  body  of  her 
Lord.     With  a  heart  disengaged  from  the  world  and  purified 
by  continual  prayer,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  in  her,  as  in  so 
many  others  similarly  endowed,  that  was  fulfilled  which  had 
been  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Joel  (ii.  28) :   "  It  shall  come 
-to^ss  in  the  last  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  pour  out  of  ray 
Spirit  upon  all  flesh  ;  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophesy,  and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old 
men  shall  dream  dreams."     Juliana  had  hardly  completed  her 
sixteenth  year,  about  a.d.  1208,  when  God  vouchsafed  to  reveal 
to  her  a  portion  of  his  will,  which  had  hitherto  been  hidden 
from  the  whole  world.     A  vision  was  continually  present  to 
h^r  mind,  wherein  she  saw  the  moon  radiant  with  brightness 
save  only  on  one  side,  where  a  strange  darkness  destroyed  the 
"completeness  of  the  circle. 

• '  -  Unable  either  to  rid  herself  of  this  appearance,  or  to  inter* 
y^x&t  its  meaning,  she  took  counsel  with  her  spiritual  directors, 
^^o  bid  her  banish  it  from  her  thoughts,  and  to  feel  assured 
•that  thus  it  would  soon  cease  to  trouble  her.  In  vain  she  set 
herself  to  obey  these  injunctions;  the  same  vision  would  still 
be  ever  before  her,  whether  by  day  or  by  night,  whether  she 
waa^athei  work  or  at  her  prayers ;  until  at  length  she  began  ta 
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naientaad  that  ao  e<Hi8toat  a  warmi^  coold  come  onl j  fironr  ( 
Oodf  to  wliom  she  determined  to  pray  for  furtbor  i%ht  and  1 
inslaraction*    Her  pcayer  waa  soon  amwesed;  she  uw^  tatt  > 
^at  the  moon  typified  the  glories  of  the  Ghurcb^  anob  tlie  I 
beauteous  cycle  of  her  festivals,  bat  that  its  partial  pfasetosiy  : 
indiciU^d  that  something  was  still  waii&ig.     Theie  wese  fadp  > 
^ays  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  most  eminent  aeisaaia  > 
lof  God;  of  Peter,  the  prinee  of  the  Apostka;  i«f  Steplm^iber  r 
Hat  martyr ;  of  John,  the  forenumer ;  of  the  Beloved  Disciple^  ) 
«nd  of  others ;  there  were  days  appointed  for  the  commensofau  ; 
tion  of  every  principal  event  in  the  history  of  the  Son  of  God,  i 
-and  of  His  blessed  Virgin  Mother;  and  th^rewas  tbe  feast  of  i 
Pentecost,  sacred  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  one  tiling  alone:  vna 
lacking,  a  day  wherein  m^i  «diould  give  themsekes  up  ws^  > 
undivMed  attention  to  contemplate  the  crowning  nq^st£dryo£  > 
their  Redeemer's  love,  the  gift  of  Himself  in  the  holy  Eudut-  ; 
sist     This  new  festival  was  to  be  a  confirmation  ai^  a  ptoof  l 
of  the  Church's  faith,  a  means  of  grace  to  all  who  abould  eele*  ' 
lirate  it  with  devotion,  and,  in  some  sort,  a  satisfaction  also  : 
for  the  many  sins  and  blasphemies  of  those  wfao^  dented  liie  / 
-doctrine  which  it  was  to  commemorate.     Finally  it  was  re* 
Tealed  to  her,  that  she  herself  was  the  chosen  handmaid,  > 
iinough  whom  it  was,  in  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty,  diat  / 
this  defici^icy  should  be  supplied.     Conscious  of  her  own  '^ 
^weakness,  and  of  the  greatness  of  the  task  proposed  to  her,  • 
^e  besought  God  to  choose  some  more  able  and  efiicient  ad^  > 
^rocate,  whose  position  in  life  might  impart  authority  to  his 
iBVords,  and  so  more  certainly  awaken  the  interest  of  die  i 
Church  to  listen  to  them.     She   erred  as  Moses  had  dcme   . 
nearly  4000  years  before,  when  he  pleaded  his  natural  want 
^f  eloquence  as  incapacitating  ,hitn  for  that  function  to  which   ^ 
'God  had  been  pleased  to  call  him ;  and  as  he  was  then  re-   : 
^minded  of  that  attribute  of  the  Deity,  which  he  bad  Beemed  \ 
to  fbiget  or  to  deny,  the  Lord's  omnipotence,  so  was  Juliana 
instandy  reminded  of  that  Christian  truth,  of  which  Aie  seemed    • 
to'  be  unmindful,  viz.  that  '^  God  has  chosen  the  weak  and    > 
foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  strcmg  and  the 
^wise  f  for  there  came  a  Toice  from  heaven,  repeating  to  ber    > 
those  words  of  the  Redeemer,  "  I  confess  to  Thee,  O  Fathar, 
XioMl  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hidden  these    ^ 
things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  liast  revealed  them  to   > 
little  ones."    Moreover,  she  was  instructed  how  suitable  it 
was  that  the  little  ones  of  this  world,  the  v^eak,  the  base,  and 
the  foolish,  should  be  most  forward  in  promoting  tbe  honour    : 
of  that  sacrament,  in  which  the  Lord  of  glory,  though  really 
present,  is  yet  xievoid  of  every  outward  token  of  dignity  and 
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h<m<mr,  and  lie»  eouce^ed  under  the  mean  and  eontemi^ible 
form  of  bread  and  white.  Still  her  nnmllingness  was  not 
oreieiam0f  antd  she  {grayed  fiie^BMve  earnestly  that  she  might 
be  pendtted  to  end  her  day^  in  that  obsNWnty,  of  which  alone 
she  felt  thait  she  was  worthy  ^  and  that  Grod  would  ndae  up 
some  one  more  high  in  dignity^  or  more  eminent  for  learning 
or  sanctity,  to  declare  his  will  to  the  people.  And  this  time 
the  messenger  of  God  sought  to  rouse  her  to  a  more  noble 
daring  by  bringing  to  her  rectdlection  the  greater  faithfulness^ 
even  of  the  patriarchs  and  ptophets  of  old ;  she  heard  a  voice 
saying,  **  He-  hath  put  a  new  canticle  into  my  mouth,  a  song 
to  ouar  God:  I  have  not  hid  thy  justice  within  my  heart;  I 
have  declared  thy  truth  and  thy  salvatipn ;  I  have  not  con- 
cealed thy  mercy  and  thy  truth  from  a  great  council."  Thus 
assured,  therefore,  concerning  God*s  will,  she  no  longer  offered 
to  resist  it;  but  year  after  year  passed  away  and  no  token  of 
her  obedience  was  visible.  It  cannot  be  that  she  was  indulge 
ing  secret  thoughts  of  distrustfulness ;  it  is  more  probable  that 
she  waited,  like  David  after  he  had  been  anointed,  until  out- 
ward circumstances  should  conspire  with  the  inward  call. 

Meanwhile  the  same  revelation  had  been  made  to  two 
other  servants  of  God,  Isabella  and  Eve ;  the  one,  a  nun 
whom  she  had  invited  into  the  same  community  with  herself, 
and  the  other,  a  holy  recluse,  who  had  long  been  her  intimate 
friend,  and  who  now  lived  in  a  solitary  chamber  adjoining  the 
church  of  St.  Martin's,  in  the  city  of  Liege.  At  length,  when 
the  blessed  Juliana  was  thirty  years  old  and  the  prioress  of 
her-  hoQse,  she  laid  the  whole  matter  before  her  spiritual  di- 
rector, who  was  one  of  the  canons  of  St.  Martin's,  and  for 
whose  goodness  she  had  conceived  a  great  esteem ;  and  she 
begged  him  to  communicate  it  to  other  clergy,  and  especially 
to  grave  theologians,  without  making  mention  of  her  name. 
Among  the  principal  persons  who  thus  became  acquainted 
with  this  history,  were  the  Archdeacon  of  Liege,  a  man  of 
the  very  meanest  parentage,*  who  afterwards  became  Bishop 
of  Verdun,  then  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  finally  sovereign 
Pontiff;  under  the  title  of  Urban  IV. ;  Hugo,  Father  Provin- 
cial of  the^  Dominicans,  with  two  or  three  others  of  his  order, 
then  but  recently  established,  and  come  to  that  city;  and 
Gofdo,  the  Bishop  of  Cambray  and  Chancellor  of  the  famous 
University  of  Paris.  All  these  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  the  proposed  devotion  was  most  agreeable  to  the  mind  of 
the  Church,  and  calculated  to  give  edification  to  the  faithful: 
so  that  the  good  prioress,  thus  encouraged,  persuaded  a  young 
derfc  of  her  house  to  compose  a  proper  office,  in  which  were 
*  Fanyinins  Omxphrios  says  he  was  the  son  sutoris  veieramenlarii. 
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collected  all  the  choicest  flowers  of  ancient  piety  and  tbit^diih 
upon  this  great  subject.  uo 

This  office,  whose  excellence,  it  is  said,  was  due  ifatJter'tb 
the  prayers  of  the  religious  than  to  the  wisdom  and  leaVnli^ 
of  the  divine,  having  "been  first  approved  by  the  jiidgm^rit  '^ 
competent  theologians,  was  next  presented  for  the  sandtidn 
of  the  Bishop ;  but  Robert,  who  at  that  time  filled  the  sire  ctf 
Liege,  was  not  disposed  to  lend  a  very  friendly  ear  to  atijf 
thing  that  came  to  him  as  the  proposal  of  Juliana ;  for,  on  a 
former  occasion,  she  had  revealed  to  him  the  secret  ambitroA 
of  his  soul,  that  he  might  be  promoted  to  the  Archbishoprifc 
of  Rheims,*  and  had  foretold  to  him  that  his  desire  wouKI 
not  be  accomplished.  After  a  little  delay,  however,  he  was 
induced  to  grant  her  petition,  and  to  address  the  followifif^ 
letter  to  his  clergy  to  that  eflfect,  at  the  same  time  furnishiiig 
them  with  copies  of  the  office  by  which  the  new  festival  w^s 
to  be  commemorated : 

*'  Robert,  Bishop,  to  all  abbots,  priors,  deans,  priests,  and 
other  ecclesiastics,  &c.,  health  and  benediction.  Among  4U 
the  marvellous  works  which  the  Lord  our  God,  wonderful  cm 
high,  hath  done,  that  is  most  especially  excellent  and  worthy 
to  be  remembered,  wherein  He  gave  Himself  for  food  to  tbeih 
that  fear  Him ;  we  speak  of  that  ineffable  Sacrament  of  bb 
most  sacred  body,  which  He  left  for  a  wonderful  and  delight*- 
ful  memorial,  delightful  to  the  will,  and  wonderful  to  the  ua^ 
derstanding,  that  He  might  bestow  upon  us  that  ivhereof  the 
prophet  David,  being  introduced  in  the  sfurit  into  a  rich  trea- 
sure-house of  mysteries,  thus  joyfully  sang,  *  The  merciful 
and  gracious  Lord  hath  appointed  a  memorial  of  his  wonderful 
works ;  He  hath  given  food  to  them  that  fear  Him.'  If  He, 
then,  who  *  will  be  for  ever  mindful  of  his  covenant,'  was 
mindful  of  his  future  wonders  when  they  were  yet  unwrought, 
and  then,  when  He  had  wrought  and  established  them  for 
ever  by  a  most  holy  work,  again  said,  *  As  oft  as  ye  do  this, 
do  it  for  a  commemoration  of  Me;'  it  ought  not  to  he  ac- 
counted strange  and  blameworthy  in  us,  whose  memory  is 
weak  and  fragile,  if,  besides  the  daily  commemoration  of  this 
precious  and  adorable  Sacrament,  which  is  made  always  at 
every  altar,  we  enjoin  a  further  more  special  and  solemn  com- 
memoration to  be  made  by  the  faithful  once  every  year  for 
the  purpose  of  denouncing  and  refuting  ibe  madness  of  blas^ 
pheming  heretics.  For  we  think  it  but  meet,  right,  juat, 
and  salutary,  that,  as  the  Saints,  whose  memories  the  Church 
venerates  every  day  both   in  the  Mass  and  in  litanies  and 

*  Placectiusy  Hist.  Episc.  Leod.  p.  3(3,  ed.  Amstelodam.  1633. 
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.ptli^r  prayers,  yet  have  proper  jfeastp,  each  for  the  more  special 
conamenioratioii  of  his  own  individual  merits  [and  another 
ciay  f^o  for  the  joint  cpminemoration  of  all  together,  that  so 
^eviery  possible  defect,  in  the  previous  commemorations  may 
3[),e  fully  satisfied*],  so  there  should  be  a  similar  solemnity  in 
liioupur  of  the  Holy  of,Holies,  of  that  which  is  sweetness  ^bove 
all  sweetness ;  a  feast  wherein  men  should  pay  the  Lord  their 
God.  especial  praises  and  thanksgivings,  for  the  exceeding  love 
whereby  He  vouchsafes  daily  to  come  down  upon  our  altars, 
ani  thus  to  fulfil  that  most  sweet  promise,  *  Behold,  I  am 
with  you  all  days,  even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world;' 
and  again,  that  other  saying  also,  *  My  delight  is  to  be  with 
.^h^  sons  of  men.'  Moreover,  we  would  that  in  this  solemnity 
pxeii  should  carefully  and  anxiously  examine  themselves,  and 
endeavour  to  supply  whatever  of  reverence  and  devotion  may 
have  been  wanting,  through  sloth  and  indifference,  in  their 
ordinary  daily  commemoration  of  this  most  holy  Eucharist. 
And  if  this  be  done,  who  among  the  faithful  can  doubt  but 
%hat  it  will  be  a  most  becoming  festival,  abounding  to  the 
glory  and  honour  of  Grod,  to  the  increase  of  faith,  hope,  and 
charity,  and  of  all  other  Christian  virtues,  and  to  the  manifold 
advancement  of  the  elect  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ? 
Being  earnestly  desirous,  therefore,  that  these  benefits  should 
"accrue  to  the  flock  committed  to  our  care ;  and  wishing,  more- 
over, to  arouse  the  carelessness  of  men,  and  to  induce  them  to 
^y  the  aforesaid  thanksgivings,  we  hereby  most  strictly  ordain 
"and  command,  that  every  year  on  the  Thursday  next  after  the 
Octave  of  Pentecost,  in  every  church  within  the  diocese  of 
Liege,  you  celebrate  yourselves,  and  cause  to  be  celebrated 
by  others,  a  solemn  festivial,  with  nine  lessons,  responses, 
v^rsicles,  and  proper  antiphons,  wherewith  we  will  take  care 
to  provide  you,  to  be  kept  in  honour  of  the  most  Blessed 
Sacrament,  with  abstinence  from  all  servile  work,  as  on  the 
-Lord's-day.  We  will  also  that  every  year,  on  the  Sunday 
vpareceding  the  said  day,  you  publicly  command  your  subjects 
-in  all  your  churches,  that  for  the  remission  of  their  sins  they 
ievoatiy  fast  on  the  vigil  of  the  aforesaid  solemnity ;  and  by 
piray^s,  watdoang,  almsdeeds,  and  other  good  works,  study  to 
Jknafce  themselves  ready  for  the  participation  on  that  day  of 
"the  most  sweet  Sacrament  itself;  and  we  will  that  all  who 
:8Ball  have  been  duly  prepared  and  approved,  whose  hearts 
•Ib^  Lord  has  touched,  shall,  if  they  desire  it,  communicate 
,oai  that  day,-  not  of  necessity,  but  because  it  is  right  and 
•becoming',  that  so  God  and  his  Christ  being  appeased  by  this 

'  '•  We  have  added  this  j^aragraph  from  Pope  Urban's  Bull,  which  rehearses 
the  greater  |M>rtloqioltM»letJ^r(.  ♦ 
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special  commemarBtion  and  dieae  sacrifioes,  jmsf  Toociisid^ 
to  open  the  door  of  his  merey  iip<m  the  ^orld,  suffering  as  "it 
now  is  firom  so  maay  and  such  divene  calamities.'* 

This  letter  was  written  sometime  in  die  year  1246,  and 
the  new  festival  spears  to  have  been  celebrated,  at  least  pri- 
Tately,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  In  that  year ;  but  hia 
death,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuii^  autunm,  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity to  all  who  desired  it  of  disregarding  his  commands^ 
and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  even  the  canons  of 
St.  Martin's  were  prevailed  upon  to  continue  their  obedience 
in  the  following  year.  In  the  troublous  times  which  ensued, 
Henry,  who  h^  succeeded  to  the  vacant  see,  being  not  asij 
better  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  sword  than  of  the  croi^er,  but 
even  (it  is  to  be  feared)  a  notorious  eviUiver,*  a  Car^nal 
Legate  was  sent  from  Rome,  axmed  with  superior  authority  to 
defend  the  interests  of  the  Church.  The  person  selected  for 
this  office  was  Hugo,  the  same  who,  as  provincial  of  the  Do- 
minicans,  had  already  known  and 'improved  of  the  proposed 
devotion.  It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should 
exert  the  whole  influence  of  bis  position  to  promote  its  estabr 
lishment.  Accordingly,  when  the  day  came  round,  iie  botb  . 
celebrated  High  Mass  and  preached  in  the  cathedral  himself 
and  also  wrote  a  long  and  earnest  letter  to  all  within  the  limita 
of  his  legation,  pressing  upon  them  obedience  to  the  pastoral 
of  their  kte  Bishop,  urging  too,  as  an  additional  argument  ^r 
the  necessity  of  such  a  festival,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
any  adequate  commemoration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  on  Maun- 
dy Hiursday,  the  real  anniversary  of  its  institution,  because 
the  Church  was  so  fully  engaged  on  that  day  in  meditating  on 
our  Lord's  passion,  in  consecrating  the  holy  oils,  and  in  fulfll- 
ling  the  commandment  touching  the  washing  of  one  another's 
feet;  to  which  might  have  been  added  a  further  particulaTj 
mentioned  by  Pope  Urban  in  his  Bull  an  the  subject,  viz.  the 
reconciliation  of  penitent  offisnders ;  in  conclusion,  he  granted 
to  all  who  should  devoutly  assist  at  future  celebrations  of  the 
feast  an  indulgence  of  a  hundred  days* 

One  of  the  canons,  who  was  present  during  Hugo's  dis- 
coui-se,  was  so  much  affiscted  by  it,  that  on  his  return  home 
he  reversed  the  will  which  had  been  executed  in  favour  of  his 
sister,  and,  witb  her  consent,  left  l^e  whole  of  his  property  to 
the  church  of  St.  Martin's,  as  a  provision  for  the  wormy  cele- 
bration of  the  festival  to  all  succeeding  generations.  His  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  another,  who  provided  lor. the  .celebra- 
tion of  the  Octave ;  and  the  deed  was  not  unrewarded  even  in 

*  FlacentiuB,  nbi  supra. 
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ilbis  lifej  for  some  years  afterwards  the  same  sister  was  won«- 
^derfuUy  restored  from  a  long  and  dangerous  illness,  immedi-^ 
ately  after  receiving  Holy  Communion  on  this  day. 

The  Cardinal's  letter,  however,  did  not  produce  any  gene-- 
hA  permanent  result.     The  feast  was  kept  only  whilst  he  con- 
tinued in  the  country ;  but  upon  his  return  to  Rome,  it  was> 
allowed  for  the  most  ^art  to  fall  mto  disuse ;  not  even  the  re- 
petition of  his  injunctions  concerning  it  by  Cardinal  Capocdo^ 
the  Legdte  who  succeeded  him  two  years  afterwards^  availed 
to  secure  its  universal  celebration  throughout  the  single  dio* 
cese  of  Liege,  still  less  to  commend  it  to  the  whole  Christian 
Church ;  and  yet  nothing  less  than  this  had  been  distinctly  fore- 
told as  the  purpose  which  God  had  in  view  in  all  the  revelations, 
tlfat  had  been  made.     But  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty  were^ 
not  to  be  frustrated  by  man's  indifference  or  disobedience;  and 
He  was  even  now  preparing  to  accomplish  them,  though  ik 
was  not  his  will  that  she  who  had  received  the  first  know- 
ledge of  them  should  live  to  witness  their  fulfilment.     The- 
life  of  Juliana,  which,  like  the  lives  of  most  of  the  chosen  ser- 
vants of  God,  had  been  marked  with  many  trials,  was  novr 
drawing  to  a  close.     She  had  been   twice  driven  from  her 
nionastery,  because  she  would  not  acknowledge  a  prior  whose^ 
promotion  had  been  obtained  by  simoniacal  means.     The  first, 
time,  she  and  many  others  of  her  community  had  been  re- 
ceived bv  her  kind  friend  the  canon  of  St.  Martin's,  who- 
generousiy  resigned  his  house  to  them,  and  himself  took  shelter 
in  another ;  but  the  second  time  she  was  received  alone  into  a 
strange  and  distant  monastery,  where  her  days  were  at  lengtb 
ended,  being  characterised  to  the  very  last  by  the  same  re- 
markable devotion  to  the  holy  Eucharist.     She  had  partaken 
of  it  with  the  faithful  on  Easter-day  a.d.  1258,  and  about  a 
fortnight  afterwards,  her  last  illness  increased  so  rapidly  uponi 
her,  that  she  was  quite  unable  to  receive  it  again,  even  as  the^ 
Viaticum ;  it  was  proposed  therefore  by  the  abbess  where  she^ 
was  now  resident,  that  it  should  at  least  be  brought  into  her 
chamber,  that  she  might  adore,  though  she  could  not  connnu- 
nicate;  but  this  she  steadily  refused,  as  an  indignity  and  a  pre- 
sumption, for  that  she  ought  rather  to  go  to  it,  not  it  to  be^ 
brought  to  her;  nor  could  she  be  persuaded  to  yield,  until 
she  was  reminded  of  the  obligations  of  holy  obedience.     Ai^ 
soon  as  she  understood  by  the  sound  of  the  bell  that  her  Lord 
was  approaching,  she  rose  in  her  bed  and  prepared  to  meet 
Him ;   the  priest  entered  the  room,  and  taking  the  blessed 
Sacrament  from  out  of  the  pyx,  held  it  reverently  before  her^ 
saying,  **  Behold  thy  Redeemer,  who  vouchsafed  to  be  born 
and  to  suffer  death  for  thee ;  beg  of  Him  to  defend  thee  from 
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idl  thine  enemies,  and  to  he  thy  guide  for  ever  ;**  thus  slightly 
altering,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  required,  the  ordi- 
nary form  of  words  used  in  administering  the  Viaticum. 
"Amen,"  she  replied:  "I  beg  the  same  for  the  lady  abbess 
also ;"  and  with  these  words  upon  her  lips,  immediately  ex- 
pired. 

It  was  not  long  afterwards  that  the  hopes  of  her  dear 
friend,  the  recluse  at  St.  Martin's,  were  most  unexpectedly 
roused  by  hearing  that  the  former  Archdeacon  of  Liege,  who 
had  been  successively  promoted  from  one  important  office  to 
another,  had  now  been  called  to  the  pontifical  throne  itself, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Alexander  IV.  She  hastened,  there- 
fore, to  petition  that  the  Bishop  would  lay  the  matter  afresh 
before  the  new  Pope,  feeling  confident  that  the  time  she  had 
so  long  hoped  for  was  now  at  hand ;  and  Henry,  nothing  loath, 
probably,  to  have  so  favourable  an  excuse  for  bringing  to  the 
Pontiff's  recollection  his  former  connexion  with  the  good  city 
of  Liege,  readily  complied  with  her  request.  His  application, 
however,  met  with  no  better  success  than  the  mere  issuing  of 
an  order  that  the  day  should  be  kept  holy,  not  in  St.  Mar- 
tin's only,  or  in  a  few  churches  here  and  tnere,  but  generally 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  diocese. 

During  the  next  three  years  no  progress  was  made ;  but 
at  the  end  of  that  time  an  event  happened  in  the  distant  town 
of  Bolsena,  which  was  destined  to  be  the  immediate  occasion 
of  the  establishment  of  this  festival.  A  priest,  who  was  say- 
ing Mass  in  the  church  of  St.  Christina  in  that  town,  and 
had  already  pronounced  the  words  of  consecration,  was  either 
tempted  by  doubts  concerning  the  reality  of  the  mysteries  he 
was  celebrating,  or  through  carelessness  spilt  some  portion  of 
the  contents  of  the  chalice  which  he  was  holding  (the  story  is 
told  in  both  ways,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  choose  between 
them,  since  what  follows  is  agreed  upon  by  all) ;  blood  was 
seen  to  flow  upon  the  altar,  either  from  the  cup  or  from  the 
host ;  and  the  priest,  anxious  to  conceal  what  had  happened, 
sought  to  cover  it  with  the  corporal.  His  labours  were  worse 
than  useless  :  they  only  served  to  make  the  miracle  yet  more 
manifest  to  all ;  for  as  often  as  he  doubled  and  redoubled  the 
corporal,  the  same  stain  of  fresh  blood  continually  reappeared 
in  the  form  of  a  host  upon  each  new  fold  as  it  was  made  ;♦ 
it  penetrated  downwards,  also,  through  the  triple  linen  cover- 
ing of  the  altar,  and  reached  the  very  stone  itself,  where  the 
spot  is  still  guarded  by  the  usual  defence  of  an  iron  grating. 

•  SiztuB  IV.,  in  aBuU  dated  July  23, 14f77  (Bull  Frat  Fried,  torn.  iii.  p.  ^h)y 
says  there  were  twenty  folds,  and  describes  the  impress  as  Imago  RedemUnit 
mmgwne  peffiua. 
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The  people  marvelled  at  the  sight,  and  i^ooii  noised  it  abroad 
to  the  ears  of  the  Pope  himself,  who  was  then  residing  withia 
the  fortress  of  Orvieto,  not  many  miles  distant,  in  consequence 
of  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  King  Manfi^d  and  his  army; 
He  immediately  ordered  the  corporal  to  be  broi]^ht  into  his 
own  presence,  and  the  Bishop  and  clergy,  with  a  great  mul-* 
titude  of  people,  accompanied  it  in  solemn  procession  from 
the  one  town  to  the  other ;  the  Pope  and  all  his  court  going 
out  to  meet  it,  and  depositing  it,  with  much  pomp  and  cere« 
mony,  in  the  principal  church  of  the  place.  But  this  not  he* 
ingg  considered  a  sufficiently  costly  shrine  for  the  preservatioa 
Qtso  sacred  a  relic,  and  in  order  that  there  might  be  provided 
some  lasting  memorial  of  so  remarkable  a  miracle,  it  was  de« 
termined  to  erect  a  new  church  expressly  for  the  purpose; 
accordingly  the  foundation-stone  of  the  present  magnificent 
cathedral  was  laid  by  Nicholas  IV.,  on  the  13th  November* 
1290,  the  exceeding  richness  of  whose  materials,  and  the  skill 
with  which  they  are  wrought,  have  never  failed  to  excite  the 
highest  admiration* 

This  event,  then,  so  public  and  notorious,  and  happening, 
as  it  were,  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Pope,  naturally  brought 
to  his  recollection  all  that  he  had  heard  in  former  years  con« 
ceming  a  desire  in  the  hearts  of  some  to  establish  a  new  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament;  and  concerning 
those  heavenly  visions,  too,  which  had  first  kindled  that  de- 
sire. It  is  said,  also,  that  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  was  then 
the  Dominican  Professor  of  Theology  at  Orvieto,  presenting 
to  the  Holy  Father,  about  this  time,  his  well-known  Aurea 
Catena^  or  Commentary  on  the  Four  Gospels,  which  he  had 
just  completed,  steadily  refused  to  accept  any  reward  in  the 
way  of  personal  promotion,  and  only  prayed  that  some  new 
and  extraordinary  honours  might  be  enjoined  to  the  holy 
Eucharist.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  course 
of  this  year  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  was  promulgated, 
for  tlie  first  time,  to  the  whole  Church ;  and  there  is  still  ex- 
tant the  congratulatory  letter  which  Urban  addressed  on  the 
occasion  to  the  holy  recluse  at  Liege  : 

"  Urban,  Bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  his 
beloved  daughter  in  Christ,  Eve,  recluse  at  St.  Martin's  in 
Liege,  health  and  apostolic  benediction.  We  are  well  aware, 
daughter,  how  thy  soul  hath  been  desirous  with  an  earnest 
desire,  that  a  solemn  feast  of  the  most  sacred  Body  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  should  be  appointed  in  God's 
Church,  as  an  ordinance  to  be  kept  by  the  faithful  for  ever ; 
we  therefore  make  known  to  thee,  for  thy  great  joy,  that  we 
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liave  thought  right,  far  the  cosfimiation  of  the  Chtiicli's  tsSth, 
to  ordain  that,  besides  the  commem^yration  of  the  Blessed  Sa^ 
crament  which  is  made  every  day  in  the  Churchy  there  should 
be  another  more  special  and  solemn  commemoration,  to  wit^ 
on  the  Thursday  next  after  the  first  Sunday  after  Pentecost, 
on  wliich  day  we  will  that  the  faithful  shall  devoutly  throng- 
the  churches  for  this  purpose ;  and  that  the  day  shall  be  glad- 
dened by  a  new  festivity,  and  made  festive  with  abundant 
gladness,  as  is  more  fully  declared  in  the  letters  apostolic 
which  we  have  published  to  this  effect  to  the  whole  world.* 
Know,  therefore,  that  we  have  thought  it  right  to  celebrate 
this  new  feast  in  company  with  all  our  brethren,  that  is,  with 
the  Cardinals  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  with  all  the  Arch- 
bishops, Bishops,  and  prelates  of  all  the  churches  who  then 
happened  to  be  in  Rome,  in  order  that  we  might  set  them  a 
good  and  worthy  example  before  their  very  eyes.  Let  thy 
soul,  then,  magnify  the  Lord,  and  thy  spirit  rejoice  in  God 
thy  Saviour,  because  thine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation, 
which  we  have  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  .people.  Re- 
joice, moreover,  that*  the  Almighty  Lord  has  granted  thee  the 
desire  of  thy  heart,  and  that  the  bountiful  goodness  of  heaven 
has  not  robbed  thee  of  the  desire  of  thy  lips.  And  whereas 
we  send  you  bv  the  bearer  of  these  presents  a  book,  wherein 
is  contained  the  proper  office  appomted  for  this  festival,  we 
will,  and  we  hereby  strictly  require,  that  you  receive  the  said 
office  with  devotion,  and  shew  it  willingly  and  without  grudg- 
ing to  all  who  ask  you.  Finally,  be  instant  in  prayers  and  de- 
vout supplication  to  Him  who  has  left  on  earth  so  life-giving 
a  memorial  of  Himself,  and  beg  that  He  will  bestow  on  us 
his  heavenly  grace,  that  we  may  wisely  govern  the  Church 
committed  to  our  care,  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  his  name, 
and  to  the  salvation  of  his  people.  Given  at  Orvieto,  on  the 
eighth  day  of  September,  in  the  fourth  year  of  omr  Pontifi- 
cate, A.i>.  1264." 

The  peculiar  tone  in  which  the  new  office  is  here  spoken 
of,  was  dictated,  no  doubt,  by  a  secret  misgiving,  lest  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Liege  should  be  so  strongly  attached  to 
that  which  they  liad  already  used,  as  to  be  disposed  to  reject 
any  other  that  might  be  proposed  to  them.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  they  made  any  difficulty  in  receiving  it; 
only  they  still  retained  a  few  fragmentary  memorials  of  their 
own  in  antiphons  and  responsories,  and  the  hymns  for  some 
of  the  little  hours.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  since  the 
excellence  of  the  new  office  was  such  as  to  disarm  jealousy 

*  The  letters  were  published  three  weeks  before,  August  11. 
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aad  d^  competition;  it  is  ereu  said  to  liave  xeceived  the 
express  approbatioii  of  Jesoa  Chcist  Himself^  for  that  when 
St.  Thomas  went  to  make  an  offering  of  his  work  to  God  in 
his  own  house^  a  voice  was  heard  speaking  from  the  crucifix 
before  which  he  knelt,  and  saying, ''  Thomas,  thou  bast  written 
well  concerning  Me."  There  is  a  tradition  that  die  Pope  had 
originally  imposed  the  task  of  composing  this  office  oa  two 
persons,  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bonaventura,  intending  after- 
waods  to  choose  between  them;  but  that  the  latter,  having 
heard  a  portion  of  what  St.  Thomas  had  written,  destroyed 
the  fruit  of  his  own  labours,  as  lutwosthy  to  be  compased  with 
it*  Others,  again,  attribute  the  office  properly  so  called  to 
the  Dominican  doctor ;  but  the  acraogement  of  the  Mass  to 
the  Prancifican..  There  seem  no  sufficient  giounds^  however, 
for  supposing  any  one  to  have  had  a  hand  in  it  except  St. 
Thomas  alone,*  who  received  for  it  from  the  Pope  himself 
the  very  appropriate  gift  of  a  silver  dove,f  such  as  at  that 
time  was  wont  to  be  hung  in  churches  for  the  reservation  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament, 

The  letters  apostolic,  which  have  been  mentioned  as  pub* 
lished  to  the  whole  world,,  commanding  the  use  of  this  office 
and  the  celebration  of  the  new  festival,  consist^  fcnr.  the  most 
part,  only  of  a  longer  and  more  eloquent  repetition  of  what 
we  have  already  seen  in  the  letter  of  Kobect,  Bishop  of  Liege. 
The  Holy  Father  presses  the  same  aiguments  and  reasons,  at 
i^ologiesy  for  its  institution;  adding,  moreover,  that  he  haa 
been  the  more  readily  persuaded  to  make  this  ordinance,  "  be-^ 
cause,"  he  says,  "  we  understood  long  ago,  when  we  were  in 
a  lower  office  in  the  Chmrch,  that  it  had  been  divinely  revealed 
to  some  Catholics  that  such  a  festival  should  one  day  be  uni- 
versally observed  in.  the  Church:"  he  appoints  the. same  day 
for  its  celebration,  viz.-  the  Thuisday  after  the  octave  of  Pen* 
tecost, — a  day  rigbdy.  chosen,  says  St.  Thomas^!  **  fanunnuch 
as  it  was  not  until  after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whereby 
alone  either  the  Apostles  or  ourselves  can  rightly  understand 
the  dignity  of  so  great  a  Sacrament,  that  we  read  of  their 

Srseverance  in  the  communication  of  the  breaking  of  bread*** 
e  repeats  the  same  injunctions  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  fitting 
preparation,  by  a  true  and  pure  confession,  by  continual  prayer,, 
by  almsgiving,  and  odier  works  of  piely  and  devotion ;  and 
pomrs  forth  die  following  earnest  exhortations  to  rouse  men 
to  a  worthy  celebration  of  the  feast :  **  Let  the  joy  both  of 
priests  and  people  burst  forth  into  songs  of  praise;  let  every 
mind  and  heart  and  lip  and  tongue  pay  the-  glad*  homage  of 

•  See  Natalis  Akxaader.  l>l«ert.  yi.  trt  1,  ttnft.  vH 
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exulting  hymns ;  let  the  song  of  faith,  and  the  eager  joyfulaess 
of  hope,  and  the  triumphant  voice  of  charity,  be  heard  toge* 
ther ;  let  the  applause  of  the  devout  and  of  the  pure  of  heart 
unite  with  the  jubilees  of  the  choir ;  let  all  come  together 
with  eager  alacrity  and  a  forward  will,  each  satisfying  his  zeal 
to  the  very  utmost  in  the  celebration  of  so  great  a  solemnity ; 
and  oh,  would  that  this  zeal  were  such  as  to  inflame  the 
hearts  of  the  faithful  with  so  ardent  a  devotion  in  the  service 
of  Christ,  and  to  cause  them  so  to  grow  in  his  grace,  that  He 
who  once  gave  Himself  for  their  ransom,  and  now  offers  Him- 
self for  their  good,  may  finally,  when  their  earthly  course  is 
run,  bestow  Himself  upon  them  as  their  infinite  and  everlast* 
ing  reward.**  In  conclusion,  he  grants  numerous  indulgences 
to  all  who  should  assist  at  the  several  public  offices  of  the  day^ 
or  during  the  octave. 

These  letters  were  published  late  in  the  autumn  of  1264 ; 
but  either  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Urban,  which  hap« 
pened  within  a  month  or  two  afterwards  (on  the  2d  of  October), 
or  because  of  the  distracted  state  of  European  Christendom 
'during  the  succeeding  years,  it  did  not  meet  with  that  prompt 
and  universal  obedience,  to  which  a  solemn  injunction,  pro- 
mulgated by  the  supreme  authority,  was  of  right  entitled. 
Clement  the  Fifth,  therefore,  forty  years  afterwards,  repeated 
and  confirmed  the  decree  in  the  council,  which  he  held  a.d. 
1311  at  Vienne,  between  Lyons  and  Avignon,  whither,  amid 
the  unceasing  strife  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  the  Papal 
court  had  by  that  time  been  forced  to  retire.  But  even  ten 
years  later  still,  the  feast  appears  to  have  been  yet  unknown 
in  some  parts  of  France*  and  other  countries,  until  it  was  once 
more  enjoined,  and  finally  established,  by  John  XXIL,  in  the 
year  1318;  and  henceforward  there  was  nothing  left  for  suc- 
ceeding Pontiffs  but  to  multiply  and  enlarge  its  privileges. 
Thus  Martin  V.,  a.D.  1429,  and  Eugenius  IV.  four  years 
afterwards,  doubled  and  redoubled  the  indulgences,  which  had 
been  granted  by  Urban  at  the  first ;  moreover  they  extended 
them  to  those  who  should  accompany  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
on  foot,  bearing  a  lighted  torch  in  its  honour,  whenever  it  was 
carried  from  place  to  place  for  the  communion  of  the  sick; 
and  they  permitted  that  on  this  day  bells  should  be  rung  and 
the  churches  opened  even  in  places  which  lay  under  an  interr 
diet,  provided  only  that  those  who  were  excommunicated  should 
not  enter,  nor  those  who  had  been  the  immediate  causes  of 
the  interdict  draw  near  to  the  holy  altar.  This  important 
prerogative,  which  had  been  originally  conceded  to  Christmas 
and  Easter,  Whitsuntide  and  the  Assumption,  by  Bo^i&ce 
*  MasBoniiii  Fapjrrittfl,  lib.  r.  de  EpisCk  Urbis. 
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VIII.,  as  a  remedy  against  the  very  serious  evils  which  had 
been  found  to  result  from  a  total  suspension  of  religious  offices 
during  a  long  period  in  Spain,  was  afterwards,  by  Calixtus  III., 
accorded  to  the  feast  of  the  Transfiguration ;  but  the  rarity  of 
the  concession  clearly  marks  the  anxiety  of  the  sovereign  Pon- 
tiffs to  confer  the  highest  possible  dignity  upon  this  festival  of 
the  holy  Eucharist.  Still  it  nowhere  appears  that  any  par- 
ticular method  was  ever  prescribed  for  its  celebration ;  and 
hence  it  has  always  been  a  subject  of  dispute,  how  far  any 
varieties  have  been  introduced  since  the  time  of  its  original 
institution,  or  whether  the  present  custom  of  carrying  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  in  procession  was  an  essential  part  of  it 
from  the  beginning.  It  is  true  that  neither  Urban  nor  Cle- 
ment make  any  specific  mention  of  it,  and  that  it  is  first  spoken 
of  by  John  in  his  confirmation  of  their  decrees ;  still  the  ex- 
ulting language  of  the  first-named  Pope  in  his  apostolic  letters 
seems  almost  necessarily  to  refer  to  the  solemn  pomp  of  a  full 
and  brilliant  procession,  such  as  he  must  himself  have  wit- 
nessed and  celebrated,  when,  attended  by  his  whole  court,  he 
met  the  bishop,  clergy,  and  people  of  Bolsena,  on  the  bridge 
of  Rio  Chiaro,  bearing  to  him  the  miraculous  corporal.  A 
local  tradition  of  Avignon  says  that  the  procession  was  first  ce- 
lebrated in  that  city  in  the  year  1312,  having  been  instituted 
by  Clement  V. ;  but  whilst  this  account  obliges  us  to  dissent 
from  those  who  would  refer  it  to  a  later  date,  it  presents  no 
difficulty  to  our  own  belief  that  it  was  coeval  with  the  festival 
itself,  since  Clement  was  the  first  to  establish  the  pontifical 
residence  in  that  city.  Moreover,  there  is  a  decree  of  a  pro- 
vincial council  at  Sens,  in  the  year  13^,  which,  having  en- 
joined the  vigil  of  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  to  be  observed 
with  fasting,  further  adds,  that  they  decree  nothing  concerning 
the  procession  of  the  clergy  and  people,  which  is  wont  to  be 
made  on  that  day,  "  choosing  rather  to  leave  it  to  their  own 
devotion,  forasmuch  as  it  appears  to  have  been  introduced  at 
the  first  by  a  divine  inspiration  ;"  words  which  seem  to  point 
either  to  the  original  revelations  to  Juliana,  or  to  the  subse- 
quent miracle  at  Bolsena.  But  however  this  may  be,  whe- 
ther the  procession  was  ordained  by  Urban,  or  by  one  or  other 
of  his  successors,  it  has  certainly  become  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing characteristics  of  this  most  gorgeous  festival  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  The  richest  treasures  of  nature  and  of  art  have 
been  ransacked  to  add  variety  and  splendour  to  the  spectacle. 
Thus  in  the  distant  Paraguay,  where  every  thing  was  rude 
and  uncultivated,  save  only  the  souls  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
principal  features  of  the  procession  were  triumphal  arches, 
formed  out  of  the  greenwood  of  the  forest,  festoons  of  fruits 
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and  flowers^  the  ga^  plumage  of  peacocks  9aBA  Qther  beautifiil 
luids,  the  skins  of  lions  and  oth»r  beaats  of  the  foresti  and  even 
fiYing  stags,  Hons,  and  tigers^  secuied  to  niUaxs  oq  eildier  aides 
.of  the  road,  along  which  the  Blessed  Dacrament  waa  to  he 
home.  How  diffesent  and  yet  how  similar  a  speetade  did 
the  same  festiml  present  in  the  principal  cities  of  Spain ;  dif- 
ferent,  that  is,  in  all  outward  semblance^  yet  the  sMQe  in 
tlie  devotion  which  prompted  it,  and  the  ^th  which  it  com- 
viemorated. 

In  VaOadolid,  for  instance,  tibte  procession  was  rendered 
quite  dazzling  to  the  eye  ftmn  the  number  of  silver  and  gold^i 
images  of  the  saints,  which  were  earned  before  the  holy  Ee- 
eharist,  each  preceded  by  one  or  more  crosses  of  the  same 
precious  metals,  and  standards  of  the  richest  embroadered  sift:. 
At  Angers,  in  France,  besides  the  crosses  and  standards  of 
aB  the  guilds  and  confraternities,  there  were  carried  several 
large  frames,  ornamented  with  flowers,  ai^  illuminated  by  cftO- 
dies,  in  which  were  fixed  certain  representations,  wvought  m 
wax,  of  types  and  figures  takai  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
well  as  of  some  of  the  miracles  and  mysteries  recorded  in  the 
New ;  the  streets  were  so  plentifully  hung  with  flags  and  other 
drapery,  that  the  procession  seemed  to  pass  under  one  con- 
tinued  canopy  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other ;  and 
when  the  religious  ceremonies  were  ended,  the  magistrates 
and  other  citizens  of  the  town  met  together  to  partake  of  one 
common  meal,  as  a  token  of  mutual  love  and  charity,  and  in 
menoory  of  that  last  impper  of  the  Lord,  in  whidi  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  was  ordained.  At  Mentz  the  tokens  and  instru- 
ments of  the  Passion  formed  an  important  part  of  the  proees- 
sional  array;  the  clergy  and  people,  who  accompanied  it, 
wearing  crowns  of  oak  or  ivy  on  their  heads,  and  the  virgins 
wreaths  of  roses;  thus  exhibiting  that  mixture  of  gladness  and 
sorrow,  which  is  described  in  the  bull  of  Urban  as  most  fitting 
to  the  celebration  of  this  mystery,  since  in  it,  as  he  truly  says, 
**  we  must  needs  exult,  if  we  think  of  our  deliverance ;  but  if 
we  think  of  Christ's  suflferings,  which  were  the  price  of  that 
deliverance,  and  which  this  mystery  commemorates,  we  can 
scarcely  refrain  from  tears." 

The  usual  method  of  carrying  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in 
all  these  processions  was  in  the  hands  of  the  most  dignified 
ecclesiastic  who  might  be  present;  and  his  arms  were  not 
unfrequently  supported,  for  this  purpose,  by  two  of  the  civil 
oflicers  who  were  highest  in  authority,  just  as  the  hands  of 
Moses  were  stayed  up  by  Aaron  and  Hur  during  the  battle 
against  the  Amalekites.  Sometimes,  however,  as  at  Angers, 
and  at  Camlnridge,  a..j>.  1480,  two  priests  or  Bishops  carried 
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it  in  a  kiod  of  taberaacle  resting  oa  tbetr  shoulders ;  and 
sometimes  also  it  was  borne  on  horseback^*  as  at  Brindisi^ 
where  the  Archbishop  rode  a  while  horse^  duly  caparisoned 
for  the  i^rpose^  and  led  by  two  officers  of  state,  six  canons 
in  the  meanwhile  supporting  the  canopy  orer  his  head ;  here» 
however,  the  custom  appears  to  have  arisen  merely  from  the 
accidental  circumstance  that  it  had  been  brought  into  the  towa 
in  this  manner  by  the  Emperor  Frederic,  when  removed  from 
his  ship,  which  had  been  driven  ashore  somewhere  in  the 
neighbouifaood.    In  Rome,  it  was  originally  carried  by  the 
Popes  bareheaded  and  on  foot;  a  practice  which  the  latest 
of  the  canonised  Pontic,  St*  Pius  Y.,  still  continued,  even 
when  kbouring  under  bodily  infirmity.     About  a  century 
later,  however,  Alexander  YII.,  being  unable  to  walk,  caused 
a  portable  throne,  or  open  chair,  to  be  constructed,  on  which 
he  might  be  carried,  either  kneeling  or  sitting,  holding  the 
ostensorium  between  his  hands.     The  convenience  of  this  ar«- 
rangement,  whereby  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  readily  exposed 
to  the  adoration  of  the  assembled  thousands,  has  caused  it  to 
be  retained  ever  since;  and  certainly  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  a  sight  better  calculated  to  inspire  feelings  of  awe 
and  devotion  than  that  which  is  thus  presented,  at  least  to  all 
reverent  beholders.     After  a  very  long  but  simple  procession^ 
consisting  of  vast  numbers  of  the  regular  and  secular  clergy, 
the  canons  of  the  collegiate  churches,  and  the  chapters  of  all 
the  basilicas,  each  bearing  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand,  and 
singing  or  repeating  the  hymns  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
and  every  community  being  preceded  by  its  own  cross  and 
standard  (with  the  addition,  in  the  case  of  the  basilicas,  of^  its 
bell,  mace,  and  pavilion),  there  follows  the  usual  white-robed 
train  of  mitred  abbots  and  bishops,  patriarchs  and  cardinals, 
such  as  is  wont  to  precede  the  Pontiff  on  all  occasions  of  state. 
At  length,  clad  in  an  ample  cope  of  white  satin  and  gold,  and 
borne  aloft  on  men's  shoulders  under  a  baldacchino  or  canopy, 
which  is  alternately  supported  by  different  public  officers  and 
the  members  of  a  few  privileged  colleges,  appears  the  Holy 
Father  himself;  not  sitting,  as  in  ordinary  functions,  with  the 
insignia  of  dignity,  as  the  chief  Bishop  of  Christendom,  and 
dispensing  blessings  as  he  goes,  but  bending  forwards  in  an 
attitude  of  the  deepest  reverence,  and  engaged  in  acts  of  prayer 
and  thanksgiving  to  the  Author  and  Giver  of  all  blessings. 
Whom  he  bears  in  his  hands,  veiled  under  the  semblance  of 
common  bread.    The  ostensorium,  in  which  the  holy  Eucharist 
is  enclosed,  is  cks^d  between  his  hands,  and  its  base  rests 
upen  a  kind  of  altar  before  him  • 

*  AngeL  Roodia.  Opera,  toM.  ir  p.  SB* 
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At  sight  of  this,  the  whole  multitude,  who  have  hitherto 
been  standing  with  uncovered  heads,  out  of  respect  to  the 
symbol  of  their  redemption  so  continually  passing  before  them, 
now  fall  on  their  knees,  and  give  themselves  up  to  the  devout 
contemplation  of  the  adorable  Sacrament,  until  it  too  has 
been  cairied  past  them.  The  whole  scene  is  such  as  can 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  once  had  the  privilege 
of  witnessing  it ;  and  even  if  there  be  those  who  gaze  at  it 
with  the  same  bitter  and  contemptuous  feelings  with  which 
Michol,  the  daughter  of  Saul,  lookecT  on  whilst  David  wras 
bringing  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant  to  Jerusalem,  there  are 
certainly  others  who  have  been  blest  with  far  different  and 
more  salutary  impressions.  It  is  worth  mentioning  also,  that 
the  celebration  of  this  festival  in  the  Christian  Reductions  of 
Paraguay  was  seldom  or  never  barren  of  numerous  conver- 
sions to  the  faith  from  among  those  wild  Indians  who  used  to 
come  down,  often  from  very  considerable  distances,  to  wdt- 
ness  the  spectacle. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say,  in  the  language  of  one  whom 
we  have  principally  followed  in  this  history  of  the  institution 
of  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,*  "  May  God  grant  that,  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  heretics,  or  rather  through  their  con- 
version to  the  truth,  men  may  continue  to  add  new  and  ever- 
increasing  honours  to  their  commemoration  of  this  astounding 
miracle  of  God's  mercy  and  goodness,  the  Sacrament  of  the 
holy  Eucharist !" 


THE  ESTATICA. 

Like  a  maiden  laid  for  burial, 

Still  as  marble  limb  and  head, ' 
Still  and  fix'd,  yet  almost  smiling, 

Clad  in  white  robes  of  the  dead, — 
Hidden  thus  among  the  mountains, 

Lieth  one  in  lowly  shed. 

Far  below  her  in  the  valleys 
Faintly  murmur  many  streams, 

"^  J.  ChapeauTiUe,  Archdeacon  and  Vicar-General  of  Liege,  in  a  work  pub- 
lished at  Bmeesy  164S.  Our  other  principal  autiiorities  have  been  Origo  prima 
FesH  C,  C.f  by  Bartolommeo  Fissen,  a  Jesuit,  whidh  was  published  about  the 
same  time ;  and  the  life  of  Juliana,  written  in  part  by  one  of  ner  contemporaries, 
and  to  be  found  ap^d  Suriwn^ 
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Storm  and  sunshine  pass  above  her, 
With  die  tender  starry  gleams ; 

Doth  she  see  them  all  in  vision  ? 
Or  of  what  are  wove  her  dreams  ? 

Seasons  roll  away — ^rich  autumns 
Follow  summers  warm  and  clear ; 

Soft  the  snows  fall,  vanish  softly. 
While  the  million  buds  appear ; 

She  lies  on,  a  solemn  wonder ; 
So  hath  l£n  for  many  a  year. 

Never  food  may  pass  the  portals 
Of  those  lips  so  wan  and  mild  ; 

Not  the  dewy  mountain  honey, 
Nor  the  humblest  berry  wild ; 

She  lies  an  angel  bound  in  slumber 
Rather  than  an  earthly  child. 

Oh  the  sorrow — oh  the  beauty — 
Oh  the  mystery  of  that  scene ! 

Think  how  life  is  flowing  from  thee ! 
Hearken ! — on  the  village-green 

There  is  music,  there  is  gladness, 
There,  where  thou  hast  never  been ! 

Stranger,  leave  her ;  leave  this  dwelling, 
Or  learn  better  what  is  here  ; 

This  is  one  that  talks  with  angels : 
What  her  need  of  earthly  cheer 

Who  beholds  the  mighty  future  ? 
Purge  thy  soul,  or  come  not  near. 

In  her  eyes  this  floating  planet 
Is  a  bark,  from  whence  to  view 

Things  that  we  cannot  imagine. 
Past  the  depths  of  yonder  blue  : 

Here  the  fleeting,  false,  and  empty- 
There  the  beautiful  and  true. 

Yet  no  day  but  sees  her  duteous 
Dwell  again  on  earth  awhile, 

Guiding  all  the  little  household 

From  her  couch  with  tender  smile.  . 

Brief  her  sojourn  :  from  the  Bridegroom 
How  should  earth  her  soul  beguile  ? 

Him  she  worships,  there  in  heaven : 
Here — ^where  hiding  all  his  might 

He  abides  a  silent  Presence, 
Trying  faith  and  sparing  sight ; 

Therefore  rapt  before  the  altar 
Lies  her  spirit  day  and  night. 
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Ever  in  tb^  early  moniing, 

When  tiie  rose-light  filk  the  East, 

While  the  glory  vaicbetk  mantd 
Of  the  sacrificial  feaafe— 

Sursum  corda^ — Sanctus^  Sanchu^ 
Duly  uttered, — and  the  priest 

Bendeth  forehead  to  the  altar, 

And  the  nnall  hell  ringetii  shnll, 
While  aloft  die  anna  are  lifted^ 
Like  to  Moses'  on  the  hill- 
Then  the  maiden  in  her  chamher 
Feels  the  summons  sway  her  will ! 

Like  a  light  doud  lifted  onward 
By  the  springing  of  the  breeze. 

Without  effort  from  the  pillow 
See  her  raised  upon  her  knees ; 

Yet  the  condi  perceiTCs  no  picaaiue^ 
And  she  ae^  not  diange  nor  ease. 

While  with  rapture  deeply  gazing 
She  hangs  forward  rapt  in  prayer, 

Robed  so  purely,  bent  so  meekly, 
As  in  winter  droops  mid-air 

O'er  her  natire  monntadn  valley. 

Bright  with  snow,  die  yoong  larch  fair. 

Then,  when  holy  Mass  is  ended. 
When  the  Ite  hath  been  said. 

Back  she  glideth  softly,  sloidy, 
Down  upon  her  humble  bed  ; 

Folds  her  palms  in  solemn  beauty, 
And  leans  back  her  marble  head. 

Even  thus,  when  dirongh  the  darkness 
To  soipe  house  in  this  wild  dell 

There  is  borne  the  holy  Victim, 
She,  the  lone  one,  knows  it  well : 

Rising  soft,  in  worship  kneeling, 
And — like  sea-wave  DEon  to  swell 

To  the  fair  moon's  mystic  bidding — 
Tumeth  as  the  path  may  bend 

Which  the  meek  Consoler  travels 
Till  He  find  his  jonmey's  end— - 

Not  till  dien  the  tranced  watcher 
Letteth  her  fhdl  form  descend. 

Fare  ye  well,  ye  Alpine  r^ons-r— 
Fare  thee  well,  thou  vision  farr  ! 
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Breathe  for  ma  one  g^tle  prayer ! 
And  if  now  indeed  thoa  seeeft 

Heaven  and  all  the  blea&^d  there* 

X<one  one,  bid  tliem  torn  towards  me, 

Bid  them  9ee  my  w^oe  and  sin  ; 
Tdl  the  Yifgm  Mother  of  me, 

Of  the  depth  this  heart  is  in ! 
Tdl  thy  fineods  among  the  crown'd  onea 

Of  A  9<mItQr  them  to  win!  &.  M. 


DB.  MUBKAY  AND  DE.  WHATELY. 

Essays^  chiefly  Theological.  By  the  Rev.  Patrick  Murray,  D.D. 
Professor  of  Dogmatic  and  Moral  Theology  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Maynootb,     Dublin :  Bellew. 

*^GiTE  me  a  place  to  stand  on^*'  said  Archimedes,  ^'and  I  will 
move  the  woud.''  ^'  Give  me  a  Biblewtext,"  sa^  the  clever 
Protestant  preacher,  ^and  I  wiH  upset  the  whole  CathoUc 
religion."  And  indeed  we  believe  that  few  texts  could  be 
named  from  which  one  of  these  ingenious  divines  could  not 
disprove,  in  the  course  of  an  hour's  sermon,  the  whole  of  Pope 
Pius's  Creed,  estabUahing  at  the  same  time  the  wickedness  of 
monks,  nizns,  and  Jesuits,  the  abuses  of  the  confessional,  and 
the  ^neral  degradation,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  the  entire 
Catholic  world. 

Of  course  this  textual  ingenuity  is  not  confined  to  anti- 
Popery  demonstrations,  but  pervades  the  whole  system  of 
Protestant  preaching,  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of  its  leading  pecu- 
liarities. It  is  the  grand  secret  of  many  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  orators  of  Dissent  and  the  Establishment  They  "work 
out  a  text,"  as  they  call  it,  hanging  reflections  on  every  syl- 
lable,^ drawing  deductions  from  solitary  letters,  while  a  clause 
of  a  few  words  suffices  for  material  for  demoni^ations  so  start- 
Ungly  dear  and  so  abstrusely  profound,  that  the  listening  au- 
dience is  divided  between  rapt  admiration  for  the  hermeneu- 
tical  skill  and  spiritual  discernment  of  die  preacher,  and  amaze- 
n^ent  at  its  own  previous  blindness  to  truths  so  momentous 
and  interpretations  so  lucid.  Walking  through  the  streets  of 
London,  the  wayfarer  sometimes  encounters  a  street-exhiln- 
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tor,  holding  up  a  sheet  of  white  writing-paper  dotrbled  into  $ 
few  simple  folds.  With  this  apparently  unpromising  material 
he  forthwith  produces,  by  certain  dexterous  manipulations^  a 
succession  of  fans,  baskets,  fly-catchers,  purses,  and  so  forth, 
turning  the  paper  inside  out,  twisting  it,  opening  it,  closing 
it,  and  rattling  it,  with  so  happy  a  skill,  that  the  eye  of  the 
adult  beholder  is  bewildered,  and  the  juvenile  spectator  thinks 
he  never  saw  any  thing  so  wonderful  or  meful  in  his  life  before. 
Such  is  a  text  of  Scripture  in  the  hands  of  a  clever  Protestant 
"  pulpit-orator."  Lutheranism,  Calvinism,  Z winglianism,  Qua- 
kerism, Methodism,  Establishmentism,  Nationalism,  Puritan- 
ism, Pantheism,  out  they  come,  often  one  after  another,  vrith 
dazzling  rapidity  and  most  facile  readiness,  till  the  happy 
congregation  rises  from  its  seats  and  goes  its  way  homewaros^ 
astonished,  delighted,  edified,  and  convinced  that  now,  after 
all,  the  true  Christianity  is  appearing  on  earth  and  the  dark- 
ness of  the  middle  ages  is  banished  for  ever.  Such  is  the  hap- 
piness of  living  under  a  system  which  makes  *'  every  preacher 
his  own  Pope ;"  and 

'^  Thus,  in  this  vile  world  below, 
Noblest  things  find  vilest  using.'' 

Our  readers, — if  perchance,  being  Catholics,  they  have  evcfr 
seen  a  Bible  and  read  it, — are  aware  that  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  are  found  the  following  words,  taking,  for  the  sake 
of  the  remarks  to  follow,  the  Protestant  version. 

"I  know  this,  that  after  my  departing  shall  grievous  wolves 
enter  in  among  you,  not  sparing  the  flock.  Also  of  your  own 
selves  shall  men  arise  speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  away 
disciples  after  them.  Therefore  watch,  and  remember  that 
by  the  space  of  three  years  I  ceased  not  to  warn  every  one 
night  and  day  with  tears"  (Acts  xx.  29,  30,  31). 

What  this  passage  really  means  is,  one  would  say,  suffici- 
ently obvious.  Common  sense,  wishing  to  interpret  it,  would 
naturally  in  the  first  place  inquire,  to  whom  the  Apostles  gave 
these  directions.  Of  this  the  context  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt.  We  read,  that  St.  Paul  was  here  instructing  the  an- 
cients^ or  as  the  Protestant  version  has  it,  the  elders,  of  the 
Church  of  Ephesus,  for  whom  he  had  sent  for  this  special 
purpose.  These  ancients,  moreover,  are  further  reminded  by 
the  Apostle  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  them  bishops,  or 
as  the  Protestants  have  rendered  it,  oeerseers  ("  overseers'* 
meaning  in  Saxon  what "  bishops"  means  in  Greek,)  of  the 
Church  of  God*  Hence  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
fact  that  St.  Paul  was  addressing  the  rulers  of  the  Church  of 
Ephesusj  and  that  he  was  addressing  them  alone,  as  distin*^ 
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guished  from  their  flocks  for  his  exhortations  are  directed  to 
Sxeir  fulfilment  of  this  very  office  of  governing. 

Nor  is  there  any  more  mystery  as  to  the  instructions  thus 
furnished.  As  plainly  as  words  can  speak  it,  St.  Paul  warns 
them  against  false  teaching ;  the  peculiar  tendency  of  which 
he  declares  will  be  to  separate  the  disciples  from  the  body  of 
which,  under  his  guidance,  they  had  become  members.  And 
the  means  by  which  the  mischief  is  to  be  prevented  is  to  be  a 
rigorous  adherence  to  what  the  Apostle  himself  had  taught 
them  in  the  three  years  during  which  he  asserts  that  he  has 
instructed  them  in  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  Whatever 
might  be  the  teaching  of  any  pretenders,  the  test  was  at  hand. 
Did  he  teach  any  thing  different  from  what  St.  Paul  had 
taught  ?  If  he  did,  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter ;  his  doc- 
trines were  false,  and  he  himself  was  to  be  counted  a  devourer 
of  the  flock,  and  not  a  shepherd.  We  put  it  to  any  man  of 
ordinary  capacity  and  fair  mind,  whether  this  is  not  at  once 
the  obvious  and  the  necessary  meaning  of  St.  Paul's  instruc- 
iions  in  the  passage  before  us. 

On  this  text,  nevertheless,  an  argument  of  the  most  ultra- 
Protestant  complexion  has  been  devised  by  one  of  the  most 
plausible  writers  of  the  present  day.  Dr.  Whately,  the  Pro- 
testant Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  1847  preached  and  published 
a  sermon,  entitled  The  Search  after  Infallibility ^  on  the  above- 
mentioned  words  of  **  Paul,"  as  Dr.  Whately  delights  offen- 
sively to  term  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  And  what 
says  the  Archbishop  by  way  of  interpretation  of  St.  Paul's 
address  before  us  ?  Precisely  what  might  be  expected  from 
a  man  who  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
for  Judas  Iscariot,  and  that  St.  Thomas's  unbelief  was  rather 
to  his  credit  than  otherwise.  He  literally  builds  on  this  iden- 
tical text  a  proof  of  the  Protestant  theory  of  private  judgment 
and  the  duty  of  every  man  to  gather  his  own  religion  from 
the  Bible !  "  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  and  to  the  flock  which 
God  has  appointed  you  to  rule,"  says  St.  Paul,  which  means, 
says  Dr.  Whately,  "  Oh,  members  of  the  flock,  pay  no  heed 
to  your  rulers !"  "  Remember,  ye  rulers,"  says  St.  Paul, 
**  when  schismatics  arise,  what  I  taught  you ;"  which,  being 
interpreted  by  Dr.  Whately,  signifies,  "  Remember,  ye  ruled, 
diligently  to  examine  the  Bible  (not  yet  all  in  existence,  and 
whether  you  can  read  or  no),  and  believe  nothing  that  you 
cannot  find  therein  plainly  written."  Can  perversion  further 
go?  Can  the  annals  of  non-theological  criticism  furnish  a 
parallel  to  this  astounding  specimen  of  exegesis  ?  Was  any 
book,  except  the  Bible,  ever  thus  perverted  to  mean  "  black'* 
when  it  says  "  white,"  or,  under  the  guise  of  an  exhortation 
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to  one  man  to  do  cne  things  made  lo. convey  a  eooainfod  to 
another  man  to  do  tke  very  opposite  ?  Socli  ia  "  Bibliolatiy/* 
and  such  are  **  Bibliolaters."  They  are  like  all  other  devotees 
to  idolatry  of  any  kind.  They  take  one  of  the  Creator's  warkt, 
make  it  into  a  god,  then  bow  down  before  it^  and  offer  it 
incense;  and  when  it  refuses  to  do  their  bidding,  cuff  it,  and 
kick  it,  and  insult  it  with  every  imaginable  opprobrium.  Are 
vre  unfair  if  we  protest  that  Dr.  Whately  reminds  us  of  the. 
commencement  of  a  sermon,  said  to  have  been  delivered  in  the 
Oxford  University  pulpit,  in  which  the  preacher  thus  begaii». 
**  Paul  says,  and  I  partly  agree  with  him  T 

In  the  present  mstance  Dr.  Whately  has  met  with  a  vesy 
awkward  antagonist;  and  we  regret  that  a  similar  fate  has  not 
always  attended  his  other  numerous  and  generally  pemiciQiis 
writings.  Clever  and  shallow  as  they  are^  they  would  hav€ 
furnished  just  the  subjects  for  the  acute  pen  of  the  learned 
Professor  at  Maynoojh.  We  do  not  often  meet  with  such- 
happy  instances  of  controversial  skill  as  Dr.  Murray  has  dis* 
played  in  the  first  essay  of  his  recently-published  volume,  not 
merely  in  expounding  what  St.  Paul  did  say,  and  overthrow- 
ing the  prominent  errors  of  Dr.  Whately's  interpretation, 
but  in  handling  popularly  certain  great  Catholic  truths  inci«» 
dentally  introduced,  or  rather  necessarily  involved  in  the  true 
exposition  of  St.  Paul's  directions  to  the  Ephesian  ancients. 
We  are  disposed  to  think  this  essay  one  of  the  very  best  to 
be  found  in  the  three  volumes  which  Dr.  Murray  has  now 
brought  out,  and  venture  to  recommend  it  as  likely  to  be  of 
important  practical  use  to  the  ordinar^^  reader,  whether  Cathoi- 
lie  or  Protestant.  The  volume  contains  also  two  other  essays, 
not,  as  appears  to  us,  quite  equal  in  merit  to  the  first,  bvt: 
still  containing  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  and  seae^ 
soniug. 

Extracts  will  hardly  do  justice  to  any  ai^^umeutative  trear- 
tise ;  but  we  give  one  passage  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Murray  meets  Dr.  Whately's  plausibilities,  partly 
by  reasoning,  and  partly  by  a  correct  statement  of  the  facts 
misrepresented  by  his  adversary. 

"  Again,"  says  Dr.  Whately,  "  the  alleged  necessity  is,  for  an 
infallible  interpreter  universally  and  readily  accessible.  And  this 
no  Church  can  even  pretend  to  have  provided.  Supposing  a  cen- 
tral infoUible  Church  to  exist,  it  is  not  one  Oiristian  m  ten  thou- 
sand that  can  put  himself  in  direct  communication  with  its  supreme 
governors.  Each  individual  may,  indeed,  use  its  formularies,  and 
may  assign  to  them  the  same  authority  as  to  Scripture ;  but  he  can 
Be  no  more  competent  to  intei^iet  the  one  than  the  other,  or  tD 
supply  anffiit  any  omissions ;  he  is  still  in  want  of  an  ii^OHUe 
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guide  to  dinsct  bim  how  to  conlbrm  with  nnendng  eaou^tkade  to 
his  Chnzch*  And  this  guide  must  be,  to  the  great  mass  of  masi^ 
kind*  Ihc  pastor  under  whom  each  is  placed.  The  pastor's  eoa- 
focmity  to  the  Church  must  be  taken  on  his  own  wotd.  If  he  bo 
either  ignorant,  or  erroneous,  or  dishonest,*— if,  in  short,  every  in* 
dividual  pastor  be  not  himself  infallible,  the  Christian  people,  whose 
incompetency  to  judge  for  themselves  has  been  all  along  presuf^ 
posed,  may  be  as  much  misled  as  in  their  perusal  of  &  Scrip- 
tures," 

On  this  Br.  Murray  remarks : 

''  I  shall  state  a  few  replies  to  this  argument  as  briefly  as  pofr^ 
dble. 

*^  1.  We  do  not  hold  that  the  in^lible  authority  must  be  or  jb 
rendily  accessible  to  all  upon  all  points.  The  mass  of  the  faithftil' 
acre  ignorant  of  many  definitions  of  the  Church  known  to  learned 
tlieologians. 

^  2.  Doctrinal  disputes  may  arise  on  questions  hitherto  not 
defined  or  not  cleariy  defined.  The  Chureh  may  allow  such  di»- 
ptttes  to  continue  for  a  length  of  time,  without  aettding  t^em  by  a 
definitave  sentenccr 

*^  S.  On  defined  points,  which  all  are  bound  to  believe  expli«> 
citly,  and  therefore  to  know,  the  teaching  of  the  in&lfible  tribunal 
is  readily,  most  readily  accessible  to  all.  Take  the  doctrine  of  the^ 
Eucharist :  is  there  a  Catholic  (I  speak  of  a'  CatboHc  really  such, 
not  of  a  man  who  has  grown  up  like  a  beast  of  the  field,  and  calls 
himself  a  Catholic  because  he  hears  himself  called  so,  and  knows 
nothing  more  about  it),  is  there  a  Catholic  irom  pole  to  pole  wha 
is  ignorant  of  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  and  transubstantia^ 
tion  ?  The  same  is  true  of  every  doctrine  which  it  is,  as  well  as, 
of  others  which  it  is  not,  of  obligation  to  know — ^the  unity  and  ail 
infinite  pevfections  of  God — the  creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothiBg 
•«-1iie  creation  of  man  in  a  state  of  innocence  and  sanctity — ^his  fall 
— original  sin  the  consequence  thereof — the  atonement  of  Jesus 
Christ— his  divinity*-4iie  Trinity  of  persons  in  one  God— the  eter- 
nity of  the  joys  of  heaven  and  of  the  pains  of  h^ — the  sBcramentL 
of  penance,  its  necessity,  its  effects,  the  dispositions  required  for  its 
worthy  reception — the  sacrament  of  baptism,  its  necessity  and  efiects. 
'-^e  indefectibility  and  infallibility  of  the  Church — the  supremacy 
of  the  Holy  See,  ftc.  &c.  Not  only  all  Catholics,  but  most  of  those 
v»^ho  are  not  Catholics  and  have  received  any  thing  like  a  religions 
education,  know  that  the  Catholic  Church  holds  a  distinct  defined 
doctrine  on  all  these  points,  and  know  what  that  doctrine  is.  This 
is  a  fact,  an  indisputable  fact.  Every  Catholic  has  a  moral  certamtfr 
of  what  the  teaching  of  the  Church  is  on  the  aforesaid  points,  as 
strong  as  is  his  physical  certainty  tliat  the  sun  is  in  the  sky  when 
he  sees  it  there.  No  abstract  reasoning  can  overturn  this  plain  faet; 
btit,  if  I  understand  the  principle  of  Dr.  Whatdy's  argument,  the^ 
fact  overturns  it. 
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*^  The  case  is  widely  different  in  the  Established  Church*    After 
the  doctrines  of  mere  natural  religion,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one, 
whether  he  is  a  member  or  not  of  that  Church,  to  know  what  she 
teaches  on  almost  every  other  doctrinal  question.     I  know  what 
Dr.  Whately  holds  on  several  points,  I  know  what  the  Protestant 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  holds,  what  the  Protestant  Bishops  of 
Exeter,  London,  Norwich,  respectively  hold ;  just  as  I  know,  but 
by  no  means  so  clearly  as  I  know,  tibe  opinions  of  Bellarmine  or 
Tournelly  on  certain  disputed  matters.     But  when  I  come  to  as-i^ 
certain  what  the  Established  Church  holds  as  fixed  and  defined 
doctrine--*doctrine  not  to  be  denied  without  the  giiilt  of  heresy — 
all  inquiry  becomes  useless.     Does  she  hold  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
on  the  real  presence  ?     Does  she  hold  the  infallibility  of  the  Church 
universal,  even  according  to   the  Tractarian  idea  of  a  universal 
Church  ?     Does  she  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  Catholics 
hold  it,  or  as  the  Sabellians  are  said  to  have  held  it  ?     Does  ^e 
hold  that  ordination  impresses  any  thing  real  on  the  soul,  or  that 
it  is  merely  what  the  scholastics  call  an  '  extrinsic  denomination/ 
like  the  tide  of  magistrate  or  field-marshal  ?     Does  she  hold  that 
baptism  remits  original  sin,  or  is  merely  an  external  rite  of  incor^- 
poration  with  the  visible  Church,  as  enlisting  incorporates  with  the 
Queen's  army  ?     Does  she  hold  the  necessity  of  apostolical  success 
sion  ?     On  these  and  several  other  points  I  see  Dr.  Whately,  and 
Dr.  Sumner,  and  Dr.  Hinds,  and  other  bishops  and  leading  theo- 
logians of  that  Church,  holding  and  maintaining  a  side  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  held  and  maintained  by  other  bishops  and  theolo- 
gians of  that  Church.     When  Dr.  Wliately  published  his  essays  ^n 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  he  was  denounced  openly  in  the  British 
Critic,  the  great  quarterly  organ  of  the  Tractarians,  as  a  heretic. 
Yet  Dr.  Whately,  and  Dr.  Sumner,  and  those  who  go  with  them, 
tiave  just  as  good  a  right  as  their  opponents  to  call  themselves  true 
bishops  and  orthodox  members  of  the  Established  Church.     There 
are  many  books,  much  disputation,  much  teaching ;  but  meanwhile 
what  is  the  teaching  of  the  Church  ? 

**  I  at  present  draw  no  inference  from  the  foregoing  except  in 
reference  to  the  matter  before  me.  It  is  a  fact,  then,  that  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  confined  as  she  is  to  one  compact  comer  of  Eu- 
rope, and  to  people  all  speaking  the  same  language  and  subject  to 
the  same  government,  is  not  readily  accessible — is  not  accessible 
at  all.  Nay,  what  does  she  tell  us  of  her  own  self?  who  is  she  ? 
what  is  she  ?  where  is  she  ?  in  what  way  or  through  what  organ 
does  she  speak  ?  I  know,  or  conjecture,  what  Dr.  Whately  or  Dr. 
Philpotts  would  reply.  Their  answers  would  differ  as  wide  as  the 
poles  asunder ;  and  still  the  answers  are  but  theirs,  not  the  answers 
of  the  Church,  Tt  is  also  a  fact  that  every  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  perfectly  sure  of  her  teaching  on  all  points  which  he  is 
bound  to  know,  though  her  empire  extends  from  the  rising  to  the 
;9etting  sun,  and  embraces  all  tongues  and  all  varieties  of  the  humaa 
xace. 
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*^.  It  would  appear;  then,  that  the  infkllible  Church  is  not  only 
r^adUy  nceessible,  but  peculiarly  accessible  by  reason  of  her  infal- 
libility. And  indeed  this  should  be  so  from  tiie  very  nature  of  the 
thing.  For  an  infallible  Church  teaches  with  supreme,  all-subdu- 
ing authority.  When  she  does  distinctly  define,  we  are  sure  that 
she  means  what  she  says,  and  that  the  definition  is  unchangeable, 
one  and  the  same  for  evermore.  As  it  is  easier  to  transfer  solid 
gold  than  jelly,  without  injuring  its  shape,  so  the  settled  unalterable 
dogma  is  more  easily  diflFused,  without  danger  of  adulteration,  than 
ill-defined  opinion. 

"  4.  When  Dr.  Whately  asserts  that  men  are  no  more  compe- 
tent to  interpret  the  formularies  of  the  Church  than  to  interpret  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  he  surely  cannot  mean  to  imply  that,  e,g,  the 
definition  of  the  real  presence  by  the  Council  of  Trent  is  as  diffi- 
cult of  interpretation  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  or  indeed  almost 
any  chapter  in  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  a  notorious 
fact  that,  especially  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  almost  every 
page  <rf  the  New  Te^ament  has  been  interpreted  in  various  ways, 
and  opposite  doctrines  drawn  therefrom  by  the  most  learned  men. 
It  is  a  fact  equally  notorious,  that  no  man,  learned  or  unlearned,  ever 
doubted  during  the  same  period  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  all 
this  time  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence.  It  is  not  then 
so  difficult  to  understand  what  the  Church  teaches,  as  to  understand 
what  Scripture  teaches  from  Scripture  itself." 


SHAM  BIOGKAPHIES.  — THE  HOUSEHOLD  OF 
SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Lihellus  a  Mar  gar  eta. 
MorCy  quindecim  annos  nata,  Chelseice  inceptus.  London  : 
Arthur  Hall,  Virtue  and  Co. 

The  practice  of  composing  journals  in  the  name  of  soine  emir 
nent  person  of  by-gone  days,  or  of  somebody  more  or  less 
closely  connected  with  such  a  person,  of  writing  them  with 
all  the  peculiarities  of  language  and  orthography  belonging  to 
the  period,  and  finally  of  sending  them  forth  to  the  world  in 
ancient  type  and  binding,  seems  to  be  alarmingly  on  the  in- 
crease. We  are  not  at  all  satisfied  that  this  species  of  literary 
fiction  should  be  encouraged ;  it  is  so  easy  to  do  it  badly,  so 
extremely  difficult  to  do  it  well. 

The  present. specimen  is  from  the  same  pen,  we  believe, 
as  gave  us  not  long  since  Ye  Maiden  and  Married  Life  of 
Mary  PoweH,  afterwards  Mistress  Milton,  done  after  the  same 
fashion :  and  certainly  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  one  and 
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the  same  person  should  he  capable  of  entering  into  the  mind 
and  temper  of  two  such  different  heroines  as  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Tiiomas  More  and  the  wife  of  John  Milton,  and  the  mind 
and  temper  of  the  respective  objects  of  their  admiration,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  do  equal  justice  to  them  both.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  that  this  second  attempt  decidedly  falls  short  of 
the  first ;  the  writer  is  evidently  unequal  to  the  task  of  appre- 
ciating a  high  Catholic  character  such  as  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  Not  being  a  Catholic  herself  (we  take  it  for  granted 
the  writer  is  a  lady),  she  is  unable  to  comprehend  the  tone  and 
general  cast  of  thought  which  characterises  a  Catholic  family  : 
It  was  morally  impossible,  therefore,  that  she  should  give  a 
faithful  representation  of  tlie  interior  of  a  Catholic  household, 
like  that  of  the  martyr-chancellor's  during  the  critical  period 
which  saw  the  dawn  of  England's  schism. 

We  are  far  from  insinuating  that  she  has  wilfully  misre- 
presented any  portion  of  her  subject;  on  the  contrary,  we 
give  her  credit  for  the  very  best  intentions ;  but  there  is  such 
an  essential  difference  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
characters,  that  she  has  failed  to  draw  a  portraiture  that  will 
satisfy  a  Catholic,  just  as  we  should  fail  ourselves  if  ever  we 
were  to  be  guilty  of  an  insane  attempt  to  write  a  panegyric 
of  Wesley  or  Whitfield,  Milton  or  Oliver  Cromwell,  such  as 
would  satisfy  a  Puritan  or  a  Methodist. 

The  faults  of  this  book  consisting  mainly  of  omissions 
rather  than  of  positive  misstatements,  it  is  difficult  to  select 
instances  of  what  we  complain  of.  It  is  like  bad  wine  ;  a 
single  taste  may  be  enough  to  convince  you  that  it  is  not 
the  genuine  article,  though  it  might  require  a  minute  analysis 
to  detect  the  particular  ingredients  of  adulteration.  We  may 
instance,  however,  as  one  striking  example  of  our  meaning, 
the  conversation  between  Meg  and  Mercy  on  the  subject  of 
retiring  into  a  convent  and  embracing  the  religious  life.  In 
that  dialogue  (or  monologue  rather,  for  Mercy  only  gives  a 
somewhat  long-winded  answer  to  Meg's  inquiry  why  she  has 
never  become  a  nun),  Mercy  is  made  to  rest  the  whole  ques- 
tion upon  considerations  of  usefulness,  happiness,  and  the  like. 
"  Could  I  be  more  useful,  more  harmless,  less  exposed  to 
temptation,  or  half  so  happy  as  I  am  now  ?"  all  very  natural 
considerations,  no  doubt,  to  enter  into  the  mind  of  any  young 
lady  on  first  turning  her  thoughts  to  the  settlement  of  that 
momentous  question,  and,  as  far  as  a  Protestant  is  concerned, 
the  only  legitimate  or  possible  considerations.  We  Catholics, 
however,  have  some  old-fashioned  notions  about  none  taking 
this  honour  unto  themselves,  of  being  the  spouses  of  Jesus 
Christ)  except  they  be  called  of  God ;  and  we  are  satisfied 
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that  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  would  have  talked  according  to  the  Catho- 
lic fashion  upon  this  suhject :  she  would  have  said  something 
about  having  a  vocation,  or  not  having  a  vocation.  This  is 
wholly  ignored  in  the  passage  before  us,  and  for  the  best  of 
reasons,  because  the  vnriter  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it, 
possibly  had  never  even  heard  of  it. 

Again,  the  character  of  Gammer  Gurney  is  certainly  over- 
Protestantised  for  the  time  and  place  in  which  she  is  supposed 
to  have  lived ;  and  our  author  must  be  strangely  ignorant  of 
the  state  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  England  at  that  time,  if 
she  supposes 'that  "  saying  one  or  two  English  prayers"  wad 
ground  enough  for  folks  to  accuse  an  old  woman  of  being  a 
witch.  As  to  the  other  ground  of  the  charge,  viz.  that  she 
hated  priests,  we  are  not  so  sure.  But  anyhow  we  feel  cer- 
tain that  Cecy  More  would  not  have  been  quite  so  indiflferent 
as  to  the  condition  of  a  poor  soul  departing  from  this  world 
without  the  assistance  of  a  priest,  as  she  is  here  represented 
to  have  been.  Neither  have  we  any  manner  of  doubt  but 
that  Sir  Thomas  himself,  when  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
would  have  conversed  with  his  daughter  Meg  a  little  more 
about  the  holy  saints  and  martyrs,  and  a  little  less  about 
Plato  and  Socrates,  than  the  author  of  this  journal  seems  to 
imagine ;  at  least  we  are  confident  that  the  order  of  ideas 
suggested  by  the  following  passage  would  have  been  most 
decidedly  reversed  in  the  mind  of  the  saintly  hero  into  whose 
mouth  the  words  are  put :  "  You  fancy  these  four  walls  lone- 
some ;  how  oft,  dost  thou  suppose,  I  here  receive  Plato  and 
Socrates,  and  this  and  that  holy  saint  and  martyr  ?"  Why, 
too,  have  we  no  mention,  in  connexion  with  these  visits  of 
Margaret  Roper  to  her  imprisoned  father,  of  that  little  cir- 
cumstance which  she  herself  recounts  in  one  of  her  letters  to 
**  Sister  Alington,"  viz.  that  their  interviews  began  with  "  our 
seven  Psalms  and  the  Litany  said,"  because  they  dared  not 
trust  themselves  to  enter  upon  conversation,  before  they  had 
first  fallen  upon  their  knees  and  strengthened  themselves  by 
acts  of  devotion.  Margaret  Roper's  real  diary,  had  she  kept 
one,  would  not  have  omitted  this  touching  and  pregnant  cir- 
cumstance, the  true  key  to  the  more  than  human  strength 
which  marked  the  whole  of  Sir  Thomas's  bearing  throughout 
those  trying  times. 

These  are  only  a  few  indications  of  the  radical  defect  which 
tuns  through  this  imaginary  journal ;  but  they  are  as  many  as 
we  can  find  room  for,  or  are  required  to  justify  the  charge 
which  we  have  brought  against  it,  namely,  that  whilst  the  au- 
thor thoroughly  appreciates  the  social  and  the  intellectual  side 
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oi  Sir  Thomas  Morels  character  and  that  of  his  household^ 
and  has  heen  most  happy  in  her  selection  of  specimens  to  illus* 
trate  his  wit  and  the  versatility  of  his  genius,— his  religious 
character  was  wholly  beyond  her  grasp,  for  the  reason  we 
have  already  stated.  We  observe  also  here  and  there  certain 
historical  inaccuracies,  for  which  there  is  not  the  same  excuse ; 
such  as  placing  the  visit  of  Mistress  Alice  More  to  the  Tower, 
and  her  characteristic  conversation  with  her  husband  there, 
before,  instead  of  after,  the  far  more  interesting  visit  of  his 
daughter  Margaret ;  and  again,  the  making  Sir  Thomas  mis- 
take something  which  Margaret  had  said  at  the  close  of  that 
first  interview  for  "  an  implication  of  her  wish  that  he  should 
yield  up  his  conscience,"  whereas  all  his  biographers,  as  far 
as  we  know,  have  expressly  told  us  that  what  Sir  Thomas 
mistook  was  something  which  Margaret  had  written,  not 
spoken  ;  and  something  which  she  had  written  designedly  too, 
not  to  deceive  her  father,  but  to  deceive  "  Master  Thomas 
Crumwell,"  who  fell  into  the  snare  prepared  for  him,  and  im- 
mediately gave  her  leave  to  have  access  to  her  father.  Ras- 
tell's  account  of  the  matter  is  as  follows : 

"After  Sir  Thomas  had  been  in  prison  a  month's  space  or  so, 
his  daughter  Margaret,  anxiously  desiring  to  see  him,  wittily  invented 
tills  craft.  She  wrote  a  letter,  wherein  she  seemed  to  labour  to  per- 
suade him  to  take  the  oath,  and  sent  it  to  her  father,  nothing  doubt- 
ing that  it  would  be  intercepted  and  carried  to  Crumwell,  and  that 
it  would  be  the  means  of  gaining  her  access  to  her  father ;  and  the 
sleight  succeeded." 

However,  spite  of  all  these  faults,  this  Lihelhis  a  Mar-- 
gareta  More  is  clever,  and  will  provide  very  harmless  enter- 
tainment for  an  idle  hour.  Great  talent  is  shewn  in  the  intel- 
lectual portion  of  the  work,  e.g.  in  inventing  the  conversations 
for  Erasmus,  whose  character  was  within  the  author's  reach ; 
indeed,  his  was  a  character  singularly  appreciable  by  thought- 
ful English  Protestants  at  the  present  time;  a  man  keenly 
alive  to  the  follies,  or  worse  than  follies,  of  individual  ecclesi- 
astics or  corporate  bodies,  whom  he  saw  around  him ;  with 
powers  of  argument  and  eloquence  capable  of  making  the 
most  effective  use  of  whatever  was  clever  or  plausible  among 
the  new-fangled  popular  opinions  of  the  day ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  without  that  supreme  regard  for  truth  and  the  salvation 
of  his  own  soul,  which  should  oblige  him  to  devote  his  whole 
energies  to  the  attainment  of  those  objects,  and  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  at  the  stern  call  of  duty.  The  lAbellus  is  enter- 
taining also,  because  it  contains  much  that  is  authentic,  many 
genuine  extracts  from  the  writings  and  conversation  of  that 
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noblest  of  English  chancellors.  In  this  point  of  view^  however, 
it  is  of  very  inferior  value  to  a  Catholic  work  published  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  which  we  take  this  opportunity  of 
recommending  to  any  of  our  readers  who  are  not  already  ac- 
quainted with  it.  The  work  is  entitled,  Sir  ThomcLs  More,  his 
Life  and  Times,  by  W.  J.  Walter ;  and  by  allowing  the  hero 
of  the  tale,  as  far  as  possible,  to  speak  for  himself,  it  presents 
us  with  a  far  more  living  portrait  of  him  than  any  other  bio- 
graphical sketch  we  know  of.  It  was  published  as  the  first 
volume  of  a  series,  called  the  Catholic  Family  Library,  of 
which  a  second  number,  we  believe,  was  never  issued.  We 
presume,  therefore,  that  the  publisher  did  not  meet  with  suf- 
ficient encouragement;  yet  we  observe  that  this  volume  reached 
a  second  edition ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  were  such  a 
series  to  be  undertaken  at  the  present  day,  the  subjects  care- 
fully selected,  entrusted  to  competent  authors,  and  the  whole 
placed  under  the  management  of  judicious  editors,  it  might 
command  success.  Certainly  Catholic  works  are  needed  upon 
many  subjects ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  multitude  of 
ZAbraries  perpetually  springing  up  around  us — the  Parlour, 
the  Railway,  the  Standard,  the  European,  the  Antiquarian, 
the  Classical,  the  Scientific,  the  Illustrated,  and  a  host  of 
others  too  numerous  to  mention, — there  are  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  combination  offerees  and  unity  of  management 
in  this  as  well  as  in  every  other  department  of  human  labour. 
We  throw  out  the  hint  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  it  may 
concern,  and  hope  it  may  not  be  lost :  we  should  hail  with  ex- 
treme satisfaction  any  really  promising  prospectus  of  a  Ca- 
tholic Library. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  vte  perceive  that  Mr.  Dolman 
has  issued  a  prospectus  of  a  Library  of  Translations  of  Standard 
Foreign  Works  of  general  interest  and  standard  merit.  The 
plan  seems  a  very  good  one,  and  we  wish  it  all  success.  We 
should  advise  the  publisher,  however,  to  omit  the  Ver  Rongeur 
from  his  list,  as  unworthy  of  its  companions.  The  Abbe 
Gaume  is  a  clever,  zealous,  but  lengthy  and  not  very  pro- 
found writer ;  and  the  Ver  Rongeur  is  a  mere  book  of  tem- 
porary controversy,  and  quite  unfit  to  be  classed  as  a  standard 
work. 

The  aid  and  name  of  some  well-known  and  thoroughly 
competent  Editor  is  also  necessary  for  the  success  of  any  such 
scheme,  as  a  guarantee  both  for  the  faithfulness  and  idiomatic 
English  character  of  the  translations.  Unhappily,  almost  every 
body  who  has  a  smattering  of  a  foreign  language  fancies  him- 
self capable  of  translating  from  it ;  with  what  truth,  let  the 
worthlessness  of  a  large  number  of  our  recent  versions  testify. 
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Nothing  but  the  supervision  of  one  or  more  competent  scholars, 
who  will  be  really  and  personally  responsible  for  the  transla- 
tions^  will  satisfy  the  Catholic  reading  class,  or  tempt  them  to 
subscribe  to  any  proposed  plan  whatever,  v 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

The  Roman  Missal^  for  the  Use  of  the  Laity  (Burns  and  Lambert), 
considering  the  amount  and  completeness  of  its  contents  and  the 
clearness  of  its  type,  is  a  book  of  extraordinary  smallness.  In  a 
volume  of  a  really  pocket  size,  barely  an  inch  thick,  and  stoutly 
bound  in  morocco,  we  have  a  Missal  including  the  feasts  proper  for 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  those  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  a 
large  portion  given  in  Latin  as  well  as  English,  and  with  a  few  ju- 
dicious alterations  in  the  mode  of  arrangement.  The  edition  bears 
the  imprimatur  of  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  and  is,  we  think, 
altogether  a  remarkable  and  successful  specimen  of  typography. 

The  Pathway  of  the  Fawn,  by  Mrs.  T.  K.  Hervey  (Office  ofth(» 
National  Illustrated  Library),  is  an  elegantly  got-up  and  pretty  little 
tale,  told  after  a  German  fashion,  to  illustrate  the  humanising  in- 
fluences of  the  arts.  The  story  is  somewhat  odd,  but  clever,  original, 
and  interesting.  In  the  illustrations  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  the  artist 
(Mr.  Thomas)  aiming  at  beauty,  and  not  at  the  caricature  so  tediously 
common  just  now.  Some  of  his  sketches  are  charmingly  graceful. 
The  initial  letters,  too,  by  Macquoid,  are  full  of  quaint  and  pretty 
fancies. 

Those  who  doubt  the  power  of  the  Daguerreotype  to  convey  a 
likeness  at  once  correct  and  pleasing,  should  take  up  Mayall's  Por- 
trait of  Father  Faber  (Bums  and  Lambert),  well  transferred  to  stone 
by  Lynch.  A  more  strikingly  characteristic  portrait  we  have  seldom 
seen.  The  purchaser,  at  the  same  time,  should  be  warned  against 
a  surreptitious  copy  of  the  same  original,  issued  by  another  publisher. 

Mr.  Ward  has  brought  out  his  Three  Letters  to  the  Guardian  in 
a  volume  (Bums  and  Lambert),  with  an  extremely  clever  and  hard- 
hitting preliminary  paper  on  the  extravagance  of  the  "  Anglo-Ca- 
tholic" claims,  and  a  Preface  on  Professor  Hussey's  plausible  and 
superficial  lectures  on  the  rise  of  the  Papal  power.  Protestants  have 
but  one  safeguard  against  such  writings  as  those  of  Mr.  Ward,  of 
which  they  very  sedulously  avail  themselves ;  they  refuse  to  read  them. 

The  authoress  of  The  Children  of  Mary  instructed  (Ddman) 
has  done  a  service  which  will  be  most  acceptable  to  many  Catholic 
parents  and  guardians  of  young  children.  Spiritual  books  really 
adapted  to  the  young  mind,  heart,  and  eyesight,  are  rare  enough.  All 
these  requisites  have  been  carefully  studied  by  the  authoress  of  this 
useful  volume,  which  has  the  further  merit  of  comprising  quite  a 
little  body  of  theology. 
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To  all  parents  and  teachers  we  also  recommend  Mr.  Forraby's 
amusing  little  drama,  The  Village  Carol- Singers  (Burns  and  Lambert). 
The  satire  which  runs  through  the  plot  and  dialogues  is  levelled  against 
a  popular  folly  which  cannot  be  too  openly  exposed.  Some  very 
good  songs  and  hymns  are  also  interspersed. 

Opportunely,  at  the  present  season,  Messrs.  Burns  and  Lambert 
have  issued  The  Offices  of  Holy  Weeky  in  Latin  and  English,  printed 
in  full,  and  pointed  for  recitation  or  chanting. 

From  the  same  publishers  appears  also  a  translation  of  the  Manual 
of  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  Penance  of  St»  Dominic ; 
a  body  of  constitutions  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  and  indis- 
pensable to  such  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Order  as  are  unable  to 
read  the  original. 

A  similar  interest  attaches  to  the  Devotions  to  the  Seraphic  Father 
St,  Francis  (Beresford,  Islington),  translated  from  the  Raccolta  di 
Novene,  published  in  Rome  in  1848  ;  and  to  the  Office  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  according  to  the  use  of  the  Carmelite  order,  in  Latin 
and  English  (Burns  and  Lambert). 

Mr.  Ward,  formerly  of  St.  Saviour's,  Leeds,  has  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  parish,  called  The  Sequel  of  Trac- 
iarianism  (Leeds,  Bradley),  of  more  than  local  interest,  especially 
from  its  containing  a  statement  respecting  Dr.  Pusey  which  has  not 
a  little  astonished  some  of  his  still-adhering  disciples.  Dr.  Pusey, 
it  seems,  **  placed  the  new  Catholic  hierarchy  at  least  on  a  level 
ivith  that  over  which  Dr.  Sumner  presides .'"  And  further,  he  con- 
siders It  quite  compatible  with  *\  dutifulness"  to  the  Establishment 
to  believe  in  the  Pope's  supremacy!  Is  not  fact,  after  all,  far 
stranger  than  fiction  ? 

A  pretty  specimen  of  Protestant  wilfulness,  ignorance,  and  want 
of  candour  is  to  be  found  in  The  Jesuits,  a  correspondence  between 
a  Catholic  gentleman  and  Mr.  Hoare,  the  incumbent  of  Christ 
Church,  Ramsgate.  It  is  the  old  tune  over  again,  but  witli  fresh 
variations,  jingling  and  clattering  away  as  senselessly  and  noisily  as 
ever. 

At  St.  Matthew's,  Bristol,  preaches  a  Mr.  Clifford,  an  "  evan- 
gelical" clergyman,  of  strenuous  anti-Catholic  activity.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Walford  has  lately  been  answering  some  of  Mr.  Clifford's  most 
absurd  **  questions  for  Roman  Catholics  to  answer  if  they  can,  and 
if  they  like,"  in  his  Plain  Words  to  Protestants  (Richardson).  Mr. 
Clifford  was  hardly  worth  answering,  we  should  have  thought ;  but 
they  say  every  simpleton  finds  some  more  simple  than  himself  to 
believe  in  him. 

The  same  author's  Little  Mary^s  Hymn-Book  (Richardson)  may 
be  also  recommended  to  those  who  want  a  cheap  present  for  a  child. 

To  Mr.  Dalton's  translation  of  St,  Teresa^a  Way  of  Perfection 
(Dolman)  we  shall  again  recur.  We  wish  that  all  translators  exer- 
cised Mr.  Dalton's  discrimination  in  their  choice  of  books. 
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No.  42  of  the  Clifton  Tracts  (Bums  and  Lambert)  is  a  very 
clear  and  powerful  statement  of  the  scriptural  evidence  for  "  the 
supremacy  of  St.  Peter,"  slightly  altered  and  abridged  from  the 
writings  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  upon  the  same  subject.  We  take 
this  opportunity,  also,  of  reminding  our  readers  at  this  season  of  the 
tracts  on  Holy  Week  published  in  this  series,  Nos.  14,  15,  and  16. 

Dr.  O'Brien,  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Ossory — (we  do  not  re- 
taliate the  inverted  commas  with  which  Dr.  O'Brien  designates  the 
Catholic  prelates  of  England  and  Ireland) — has  published  a  Charge 
to  his  Clergy  (Hodges  and  Smith),  in  many  respects  favourably  dis- 
tinguished from  the  documents  of  a  similar  kind  which  have  recently 
issued  from  his  episcopal  coadjutors.  His  abilities  and  style  are  of 
an  order  more  than  respectable ;  he  condescends  to  read  some  of  the 
writings  of  that  Church  which  he  assails  ;  he  does  not  forget  that  he 
is  under  certain  obligations  of  charity  and  gentlemanly  feeling  even 
when  Catholics  are  the  objects  of  his  remarks ;  and  though  he  is  too 
squeamish  to  eschew  the  impertinence  of  the  inverted  commas,  he 
speaks  of  Catholic  prelates  and  Catholics  in  general  as  men  who  are 
to  be  treated  as  persons  of  conscientiousness  and  honour  until  they 
prove  themselves  the  reverse.  Of  course  he  falls  into  many  errors 
as  to  Catholic  doctrines  and  practices ;  and  with  all  his  professions  of 
toleration,  reserves  toleration,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  for  Es- 
tablishment Protestants  alone.  Nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  truth 
and  the  destruction  of  humbug,  we  sincerely  wish  that  we  always  had 
as  clear-headed  and  straightforward  opponents  as  Dr.  O'Brien.  The 
charge  itself  is  an  elaborate  vindication  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill,  and  it  has  a  clever  Preface  on  the  Catholic  Oath,  strikingly  con- 
trasting with  the  offensive  remarks  on  the  uselessness  of  the  Oath  as 
binding  on  Catholics,  which  we  have  recently  heard  broached  by  "  li- 
berals" in  Parliament.     We  abhor  the  oath,  because  it  does  fetter  us. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  in  his  Poland  and  other  Poems  (Groombridge),  has 
Aot  done  his  reputation  justice,  or  come  up  to  the  mark  of  his  pre- 
vious efforts.  He  will  waste  the  abilities  he  possesses,  and  reap 
needless  disappointment,  if  he  forget  the  extreme  caution  necessary 
in  the  publication  of  poems. 

The  writer  of  the  pamphlet,  Mesmerism  considered  (Blackie» 
Glasgow),  assumes  that  Mesmerism  is  preternatural  and  diabolicaL 
As  we  think  the  reverse,  we  cannot  sympathise  with  his  deductions. 
Certain  it  is,  that  some  very  high  Catholic  authorities  have  permitted 
its  use  for  medical  purposes,  and  with  due  precautions. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  the  title  of  a  curious  work  with  reference 
to  our  article  on  "the  Gold-fields  of  the  Ancients :"  The  Discoverie  and 
History  of  the  Gold  Mynes  in  Scotland,  by  Stephen  Atkinson,  written 
in  the  year  mdcxix.,  which  was  edited  and  presented  to.  the  Ban- 
natyne  Club  by  Gilbert  Laing  Measom,  Esq.,  in  1825. 


Xevey,  Robson,  and  Fsanklyn,  Great  New  Stnet,  Fetter  Lane. 
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A  CATHOLIC  JOURNAL  AND  REVIEW. 
Vol.  IX.  MAY  1852.  Part  LIII. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF  DEVOTIONS  TO  THE 
BLESSED  SACRAMENT. 

No.  V. — Benediction^ 

We  have  already  said  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  carrying 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  procession,  which  is  now  so  strit- 
ing  a  characteristic  of  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  was  coeval 
with  the  institution  of  that  feast,  or  a  later  addition  to  its 
ceremonies.  But  however  this  may  be^  it  was  certainly  very 
often  carried  in  this  way  at  a  much  earlier  period.  We  learn 
from  Lanfranc  that  such  a  procession  formed  a  part  of  the 
function  on  Palm-S'unday  even  in  his  day ;  and  it  must  have 
been  very  common  in  the  Greek  Church  during  Lent,  wbett 
they  made  such  frequent  use  of  the  Missa  PnEsanctificatorum. 
Moreover,  some  kind  of  processioa  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
might  always  be  seen  whenever  there  was  occasion  to  admi- 
nister the  viaticum  to  the  sick.  The  constitutions  of  many 
of  our  provincial  councils  held  during  the  thirteenth  century 
give  very  minute  directions  upon  this  subject.  That  held  at 
Oxford,  for  example,  under  Stephen  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  \22*Zy  and  another  under  his  successor,  St.  Edmund, 
in  1^34,  and  another  in  Reading  in  1279;  these  all  desired 
that  the  priest  who  carried  the  Holy  Eucharist  on  these  occa- 
sions should  wear  a  stole  and  surplice,  unless  the  place  to 
which  he  was  summoned  was  at  a  very  great  distance  in  the 
country ;  that  he  should  be  preceded  by  ecclesiastics  bearing 
one  or  more  lights,  a  bell,  and  (if  it  had  not  been  already  taken 
to  some  other  sick  man  in  the  parish)  the  cross  also ;  and  that 
he  should  take  every  possible  means  to  warn  the  people  in  the 
Heighbourhood,  both  by  these  external  circumstances  and  by 
the  utmost  reverence  and  solemnity  in  his  own  demeanour, 
that  he  was  bearing  with  him  the  King  of  Glory,  that  so  they 
might  fall  down  and  worship  Him  as  He  passed.     But  in  all 
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these  cases  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  enclosed  in  th^  uetial 
pyx,  and  the  pyx  too  was  covered  with  a  veil,  so  that  the  Host 
Itself  could  not  be  seen  ;  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany  efven 
as  late  as  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  was  not  carried  in  any  other  way^  even  during  the 
festival  of  Corpus  Christi. 

It  is  extremely  difficult, — ^indeed  we  believe  we  may  truly 
say  that  it  is  quite  impossible, — to  decide  with  any  certainty 
when  was  first  introduced,  in  addition  to  these  things,  the 
practice  of  exposing  the  consecrated  Host  out  of  its  accus- 
tomed vessel,  and  of  solemnly  blessing  the  people  with  It, 
such  as  we  now  have  under  the  name  of  Benediction.  This 
was  different  from  the  ordinary  elevation  of  the  sacred  spedids 
during  the  Mass ;  for  it  was  both  distinct  from  it  in  pomt  of 
time,  and  consisted  in  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  the 
Host  over  the  people,  which  had  never  been  a  part  of  the 
Roman  liturgy.  Yet  it  was  not  altogether  a  novelty;  for  in 
some  of  the  Eastern  liturgies,  where  the  priest  scarcely  ever 
turns  to  the  congregation  without  at  the  same  time  giving 
them  his  blessing,  this  was  always  the  manner  of  the  elevation, 
and  still  continues  to  be  so:  namely,  that  the  priest^  after 
having  first  raised  the  Host  above  his  head,  whilst  he  is  bowing 
before  the  altar,  should  turn  round  immediately  before  com^ 
munion,  and  with  the  Host  raised  above  and  over  the  chalice^ 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross  three  times  over  all  the  people ; 
and  this  he  does,  not  merely  (it  would  seem)  for  the  purpose 
of  shewing  the  Host  to  the  people  and  holding  it  up  for  their 
adoration  (as  is  solemnly  done  by  the  Pope  on  all  occasions 
when  he  celebrates  High  Mass  in  public,  turning  round  with 
the  Host  in  his  hands,  both  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  at  the 
toioment  of  elevation) ;  nor  yet  again  is  it  like  the  ceremony, 
peculiar  to  some  churches,  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  m 
the  air  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament  immediately  after  conse- 
cration ;  but  it  is  a  direct  and  solemn  benediction,  or  blessing, 
of  the  whole  congregation  ;  and  as  such  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
but  that  it  furnished  the  original  of  the  rite  of  Benediction  as 
now  practised  in  the  Church. 

But  how  and  when  was  it  introduced  into  the  Latin 
Church  ?  Most  probably,  we  think,  in  connexion  with  the 
new  festival  of  Corpus  Christi;  since  it  is  certain  that  at  first 
it  was  only  celebrated  during  that  octave,  and  many  orders 
were  promulgated  in  different  dioceses  forbidding  it  at  any 
other  time.  The  earliest  mention  of  an  ostensorium,  or  mon^ 
strance,  such  as  is  now  used  on  these  occasions,  occurs  in  a 
provincial  council  of  Cologne,  belonging  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century^  and  at  that  time  it  was  made  in  the  shape 
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of  a  cro«»  (tbe  present  round  form  belongs  to  the  sixteenth 
eentUTj):  still,  we  find  in  an  illuminated  Missal  of  the  year 
1S74  pictures  of  a  small  tower  or  tabernacle,*  pierced  in  four 
places,  so  as  to  render  the  Blessed  Sacrament  visible  to  the 
people ;  and  the  rite  of  Benediction  itself  is  mentioned  in  an 
Ordo  of  ]364.f  Indeed,  the  same  provincial  council  which 
we  have  mentioned,  attests  that  the  rite  had  been  then  long  in 
use ;  since  it  decrees  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  on  every 
Thursday  in  the  year,  but  only  during  the  Octave  of  Corpus 
Cbristi,  and  on  such  other  occasions  as  the  ordinary  might 
approve, — tf .  g*  in  case  of  war,  pestilence,  or  any  other  griev- 
ous calamity  threatening  the  state, — ^and  then  only  with  the 
utmost  reverence  and  devotion.  There  could  have  been  no  ne- 
cessity for  such  an  order  as  this,  had  the  practice  been  of  recent 
introduction;  such  devotional  practices  do  not  immediately 
deteriorate,  or  grow  too  common  the  moment  they  are  begun  ^ 
and  it  is  manifest  that  the  object  which  the  council  had  in 
view  was  to  rouse  the  people  to  a  more  just  appreciation  and 
a  more  devout  celebration  of  the  function^  by  making  it  less 
frequent. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  such  prohibi- 
tions as  these  are  of  very  frequent  recurrence,  with  various 
modifications  and  exceptions ;  for  by  that  time  it  had  become 
common  to  expose  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  this  way,  not 
only  for  grave  and  public  reasons,  but  also  for  the  satisfaction 
of  private  devotion  on  insufficient  and  trifling  occasions.  St.. 
Charles  Borromeo,  in  his  eleventh  diocesan  synod,  A.D..  1584, 
only  permitted  it  for  public  and  important  causes  ;  especially 
he  revoked  the  leave  he  had  given  for  it  on  Fridays  during 
Lent,  on  which  days  he  says  the  Ambrosian  rite  which  he  fol- 
lowed did  not  allow  Mass  to  be  said,  and  it  had  been  of  per^i 
petual  custom  that  neither  should  the  Blessed  Sacrament  b<i 
exposed  on  that  day ;  he  allowed  it,  however,  and  with  it 
procession  also,  once  a  month.  A  synod  held  at  Yiterbo  early 
in  the  year  1614  forbade  too  frequent  exposition,  excepting 
during  the  Octave  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  on  the  third  Sunday 
in  every  month,  a  day  especially  set  apart  to  the  devotions  of 
the  confraternities  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament ;  and  to  this  was 
added,  in  some  places,  the  first  Sunday  also,  if  there  was  a 
Confraternity  of  the  Rosary,  The  Archbishop  of  Kouen 
having  in  1639  forbidden  it,  excepting  during  the  feast  of 
Corpus  Christi,  afterwards  moderated  the  strictness  of  this 
prohibition  in  favour  of  those  confraternities  of  the  Blessed 

*  A  picture  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Thiere'  Traitd  siir  V Exposition,  torn.  i.  p.  233, 
ed.  1677. 

t  Slartene  de  Ant.  Eccl.  Disc  in  Div.  ceU  Off.  c.  29,  num.  6. 
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Sitcrament  vfhich  were  already  established ;  he  also  sanettoned 
a  p]y>cession  and  Benediction  every  Sunday  after  vespers,  pr<»* 
tided  only  that  the  Benediction  were  given  not  with  the  opes( 
monstrance,  but  with  the  closed  ciborium.  ; 

The  Bishop  of  Orleans  too,  five  years  aflterwards,  confirmed 
what  already  existed  in  his  diocese,  vis*  a  procession  of  the 
same  kind  e^ery  Sunday  of  the  month,  only  in  diiFe«eii4 
churches.  Cardinal  Orimaldi,  Archbish(^  of  Aix  and  Nun^' 
cio  Apostolic  in  France  at  that  time^  made  a  decree,  or  rath«r 
republished  the  decree  which  had  been  made  by  the  com-) 
mittee  of  Cardinals  who  inquired  into  the  subject  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  viz,  that  the  Blessed  Sacrament  might  nevei 
be  exposed,  at  least  by  the  regular  clergy,  even  for  any  ut^ent 
public  cause,  unless  specially  sanctioned  by  the  ordinary ;  httt 
they  might  for  private  causes  open  the  door  of  the  tabernackr^ 
and  invite  people  to  pray  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  stUl 
in  the  ctborium,  imd  the  ciborium  itself  covered  as  usual  with 
a  veiL 

About  this  time  Benediction  seems  to  have  been  very 
commonly  given  in  many  parts  of  France  every  Sunday  aad 
holiday;  but  the  Church  watched  the  change  of  discipline 
thus  introduced  with  considerable  anxiety,  and  was  continually 
interfering  to  check  its  too  great  frequency,  and  to  enforce 
attention  to  outward  circumstances  of  reverence  and  devotion 
in  the  manner  of  giving  it.  In  particular,  this  was  much 
insisted  upon  by  the  Dominican  Acchbishop  of  Avignon  in 
1656,  who  both  checked  the  degree  of  frequency  which  be 
found  in  his  diocese,  and  also  prohibited  it  altogether  as  an 
evening  function,  only  allowing  it  after  High  Mass,  and  (for 
the  sake  of  the  poor)  after  the  first  early  Mass  in  the  morning: 
Moreover,  he  required  all  preachers  to  exliort  the  people  t& 
shew  every  possible  token  of  respect,  and  especially  that  they 
should  never  presume  to  remain  in  any  other  posture  than 
that  of  kneeling,  and  with  uncovered  heads.  He  prescribed 
also  the  method  to  be  observed  in  giving  Benediction,  which 
is  much  the  same  as  that  now  in  use :  all  the  candles  were  to 
be  lighted ;  the  priest,  or  the  deacon  who  assisted  him,  was  to 
place  the  Blessed  Sacrament  on  the  place  ordinarily  provided 
for  it ;  then  the  priest  was  to  incense  it,  to  kneel  whilst  the 
choir  sang  some  appropriate  hymn  or  motett,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  bad  given  Benediction,  to  restore  the  Host  again  to  the 
tabernacle.  It  is  not  mentioned,  however,  how  the  priest 
should  be  vested  for  this  function ;  and  with  reference  to  one 
particular  portion  of  the  vestments  which  are  now  used,  via. 
the  veil  which  envelopes  the  priest's  hands  and  shoulders,  we 
are  unable  to  speak  with  any  certainty  either  as  to  its  antiquity 
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or  Ua  precise  meaning.  We  have  somewhere  heard  or  read, 
that  originally  this  veil  was  used  to  cover  even  the  priest's 
fikce  also  during  the  act  of  giving  Benediction;  that  so  tbe.peo* 
pie  might  at  once  comprehend  that  it  was  no  ordinary  sacer- 
(iotal  blessing  which  they  were  about  to  receive,  but  that  in 
that  solemn  moment  the  priest  was  to  be  considered  as  literally 
Qothing,  since  it  was  the  very  Fount  and  Source  of  all  blessingsi 
who  was  about  to  shed  the  light  of  His  countenance  upon  them. 
Aa  we  have  said,  however,  we  cannot  now  find  any  authority 
either  for  or  against  this  statement ;  and  we  should  be  much 
obliged,  therefore,  to  any  of  our  readers  who  may  be  able  to 
give  us  more  authentic  information  upon,  the  point.  It  is 
certjstinly  a  very  pleasing  idea,  and  gives  a  touching  significance 
to  the  vestment  in  question.  That  significance,  however, 
WXmld  have  been  partially,  if  not  wholly  destroyed  by  the 
practice  which  was  once  very  prevalent  in  the  churches  of 
France ;  we  mean  the  practice,  both  by  priests  and  bishops, 
of  giving  Benediction  exactly  as  they  gave  their  ordinary 
blessing  in  Mass  or  on  other  solemn  occasions, — that  is  to  say, 
repeating  the  same  form  of  words,  and  only  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  monstrance, 
instead  of  with  their  own  open  hand.  The  more  common 
and  approved  method  has  always  been  to  give  Benediction  in 
silence, — ^indeed,  in  Rome,  this  has  been  the  rule  from  the 
beginning ;  and  certainly  it  is  far  more  in  unison  with  the  real 
.character  of  the  function,  which,  as  a  well-known  author  has 
so  truly  said,  is  ''  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  natural,  and 
soothing  actions  of  the  Church."  "  It  is  our  Lord's  solemn 
benediction  of  his  people,  as  when  He  lifted  up  his  hands 
over  the  children,  or  when  He  blessed  his  chosen  ones  when 
He  ascended  up  from  Mount  Olivet.  It  is  a  full  accomplish- 
ment of  what  the  priest  invoked  upon  the  Israelites :  '  The 
Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee ;  the  Lord  shew  his  face  to 
.thee,  and  have  mercy  on  thee ;  the  Lord  turn  his  countenance 
to  thee,  and  give  thee  peace.' " 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  refers  to  the  exposition  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  independently  of  the  act  of  giving 
Benediction  with  it ;  and  indeed  the  two  things  are  so  inti- 
mately connected,  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  their  histories 
^art.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they 
are  far  from  being  identical,  and  that,  in  matter  of  fact,  they 
have  before  now  been  separated  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 
According  to  the  present  ritual  of  the  Church,  we  know  of  no 
exposition  of  the  most  holy  Sacrament  which  is  not  concluded 
At  least  by  Benediction.  The  exposition  may  be  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  of  time ;  but  when  it  is  ended.  Benediction 
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it  given,  'before  the  Host  is  again  restored  to  the  taleriiade. 
Bttt  this  wad  not  always  so ;  in  the  Church  of  Spaitt,  for  ex- 
ample, before  the  suppression  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  dt  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrattkent 
was  most  common,  but  Benediction  was  altogether  unknown. 
And  it  may  be  worth  while  to  obsenre,  that  it  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  the  old  Spanish  monstrances,  which,  since  the  plunder 
of  ecclesiastical  property  in  that  country,  are  sometimes  to  be 
seen  amongst  ourselves,  are  so  extremely  heavy  and  latm^ 
they  were  never  made  to  be  held  in  the  hand  and  moved  to 
and  fro  by  a  priest,  but  were  intended  to  rest  upon  a  pedestal 
above  the  high  altar:  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  to  be  enthroned 
in  them,  as  it  were,  and  to  be  set  up  on  high  with  all  the 
pomp  of  royalty,  there  to  receive  the  homage  and  adoratiM 
of  the  people;  but  that  was  all.  When  the  Jesuits  were  tre^i 
establisned  and  returned  to  that  country,  they  carried  with 
them,  from  the  other  parts  of  Europe  which  they  had  visited, 
the  rite  of  Benediction ;  and  thus  it  was  first  introduced  into 
their  churches,  not  without  considerable  opposition  on  the 
;part  of  those  to  whom  the  rite  was  altogether  new.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  therefore  concluded,  that  Benediction  was 
every  where  a  rite  of  later  introduction  into  the  Church  than 
exposition ;  if,  at  least,  by  this  latter  term  we  understand 
exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  for  any  considerable 
period  of  time.  On  the  contrary,  the  earliest  instance  of  ex^ 
position  (in  this  sense  of  the  word)  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notte 
Dame  in  Paris,  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  siege  of  Rochellej 
in  the  autumn  of  16S7;  though  Benediction,  and  consequently 
exposition  for  a  short  time,  had  been  used  there  long  before; 
It  was  not  without  some  hesitation  that  the  chapter  of  Notre 
Dame  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  queen  in  1640,  and  ap<*- 
pointed  an  exposition  for  forty  hours,  to  excite  the  people 
to  earnest  devotion  and  intercessions  for  the  king,  who  was 
about  to  make  his  first  communion.  In  1661  a  legacy  was 
left  to  the  same  chapter,  with  the  condition  of  a  similar  ex*- 
position  every  Thursday,  for  the  purpose  of  making  some 
reparation  for  all  the  insults  and  injuries  to  which  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  was  continually  exposed  bv  the  impiety  of  htte* 
tics  5  but  this  the  chapter  declined :  they  would  only  consent 
to  having  certain  devotions  in  its  honour  on  that  day  without 
exposition* 

These  details  are  worth  noticing,  that  we  may  mark  th«J 
prudent  caution  which  characterised  the  progress  of  the  revo- 
lution which  was  gradually  wrought  in  ecclesiastical  discipline 
with  reference  to  this  matter.  In  the  earliest  ages  the  Ghureb 
had  been  always  most  careful  to  preserve  the  Blessed  Sa^Eanient 
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and  all  that  eoneeraed  it  from  the  sight  and  knowledge  of  the 
QBimdatedy  and  with  good  reason ;  for  since  the  heathen  w^e 
iA  niter  ignorance  of  ils  real  nature  and  hidden  properties,  it 
eoidd  only  have  given  them  very  grievous  scandal  to  see  the 
way  in  which  Christians  behaved  towards  It,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  blasphemous  words  and  irreverent  actions  to  which  It 
wouM  inevitably  have  been  exposed.  The  writings  of  St^ 
Augustine,  and  indeed  of  all  the  fathers  generally,  abound 
vritiot  allusions  to  this  habit  of  concealment,— *of  celebrating  the 
mystmes  with  closed  doors,  and  of  excluding  the  uninitiated ; 
asd  it  was  a  subject  of  bitter  lamentation  both  to  St.  Chry-* 
aostom  and  to  his  biographer,  that  on  one  occasion,  on  Easter 
eve,  in  the  church  at  Constantinople,  when  they  were  just 
about  to  baptise  those  who  had  been  properly  instructed,  the 
soldiers  broke  in  upon  them,  and  saw  all  that  was  kept  in  the 
innermost  sanctuary,  and  even  spilt  the  sacred  blood  over 
their  garments.  In  a  Christian  country,  however,  where  all 
belong  to  the  true  fold,  or  only  a  few  have  strayed  into  the 
ways  of  heresy,  there  is  not  of  course  the  same  reason  for  this 
cautious  concealment ;  and  although  all  do  not  lead  Christian 
lives,  nor  are  worthy  to  see  the  Lord  of  glory  in  this  bumble 
disguise,  still  to  those  whose  minds  and  hearts  are  animated 
by  a  genuine  spirit  of  faith  and  love,  it  is  a  most  salutary-  and 
refreshing  practice,  and  well  calculated  to  quicken  and  confirm 
those  graces,  to  have  placed  before  their  eyes  this  monument 
of  their  Redeemer's  love,  and  of  all  that  He  has  done  and 
suffered  for  them.  Even  heretics  too  have  not  unfrequently 
been  so  struck  by  the  intensity  of  devotion  which  they  have 
witnessed  in  pious  Catholics,  either  at  the  moment  of  Benedic*- 
tion  or  for  a  longer  period  during  the  hours  of  exposition,  that 
they  have  forsaken  the  errors  of  their  way  and  followed  the 
true  Shephetd  and  Bishop  of  their  souls ;  and  sinners  have 
had  their  hard  hearts  softened  by  the  same  adorable  presence, 
so  as  to  seek  for  reconciliation  with  their  offended  God. 

It  is  to  no  purpose,  then,  that  heretics  object  to  the  Church, 
as  they  so  often  do,  this  important  change  in  her  discipline,— 
that  whereas  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  once  most  carefully 
withdrawn  from  the  sight  even  of  the  faithful  themselves,  much 
more  from  that  of  the  people  generally,  now  it  is  continually 
exposed  every  day,  and  even  all  day  long,  to  the  gaze  of  all 
who  choose  to  come  and  see ; — it  is  of  no  use,  we  say,  to  urge 
thbse  outward  changes  against  us,  as  though  our  faith  concern- 
ing the  Sacrament  itself  had  undergone  any  corresponding 
modification.  Far  from  it.  Outward  acts  of  this  kind  take 
their  meaning  horn  t^e  intention  of  those  who  use  them ;  and 
daily  experience  shewa  ua  how  frequently  the  same  inward 
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feeling  may  develope  itself  in  apparently  opposite  outwid:vl 
manifestations.  In  most  Catholic  countries  the  name  of  Mary 
is  given  to  well-nigh  every  child  that  is  born,  oUt  of  lov«  ana 
reverence  to  the  spotless  Virgin,  Mother  of  God ;  yet  there 
have  been  some  places  where  the  people  have  abstained  from 
giving  the  name  to  any  child  whatever  for  the  very  saoae  reft*> 
son.  Ordinarily  the  Church  forbids  the  use  of  any  but' tl^ 
most  costly  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  about  the  holy  Eucharist ; 
yet,  as  we  have  seen,  St.  Exuperius  is  commended  for  using 
only  a  wicker-basket,  having  sold  the  gold  and  silver  to  give 
to  the  poor.  At  one  time  the  Church  does  not  allow  the  laity 
to  touch  the  sacred  Host,  nor  even  any  of  the  vessels  which  be- 
long to  it,  that  so  they  may  entertain  the  deepest  reverence  for 
it ;  at  another  she  allows  them  to  take  it  into  their  hands;  to 
touch  all  their  organs  of  sense  with  it,  even  to  preserve  it<ia 
their  own  houses,  that  they  may  thankfully  avail  themselves 
to  the  utmost  of  so  precious  a  gift  of  God.  In  one  place  she 
administers  the  life-giving  Sacrament  only  under  one  kind,  ia 
order  to  avoid  accidental  irreverences  which  the  use  of  the 
chalice  entails;  in  another  she  administers  it  under  both  kinds, 
in  order  to  set  before  our  minds  in  a  more  lively  manner  tbe 
passion  and  death  of  Christ,  and  his  own  most  sacred  institu- 
tion. It  is  right  that  we  should  receive  this  holy  Sacrament 
upon  our  knees,  to  express  the  humility  and  self-abasement 
with  which  we  should  always  appear  before  the  majesty  of  the 
Son  of  God ;  yet  there  have  been  times  when  it  was  deemed 
right  that  men  should  receive  it  standing,  to  shew  forth  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  their  own  resurrection  in  and  by 
Him.  Even  so,  in  the  very  same  way,  it  is  fitting  that  this 
Sacrament  should  be  withdrawn  as  far  as  possible  from  human 
gaze,  that  men  should  learn  to  appreciate  its  surpassing  dig- 
nity, and  to  think  and  speak  of  it  with  becoming  reverence; 
but  it  is  no  less  fitting  that  it  should  be  set  up  on  high  and 
exhibited  in  solemn  procession,  that  it  may  be  proposed  to  the 
people  as  the  object  of  their  adoration  and  worship.  It  is  right 
that  the  sight  of  it  should  be  forbidden  to  unfaithful  Christians 
and  notorious  sinners,  to  render  them  more  fully  aware  of  their 
unworthiness ;  and  yet,  again,  the  sight  of  it  may  well  be  per- 
mitted to  them,  in  order  to  enkindle  in  them  feelings  of  lov^ 
and  affection  for  so  good  and  gracious  a  Redeemer.  Only  it 
belongs  to  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  and  not  to  private  indivi- 
duals, to  determine  the  time  and  place,  and  all  the  other  etr- 
cumstances,  which  require  one  of  these  manifestations  rathiir 
than  the  other ;  it  is  these  who  are  appointed  over  the  LordJs 
family  to  give  them  meat  in  season ;  these  are  the  hdU8^»oldets 
who  are  ''  to  bring  forth  out  of  their  treasure  things  new  and 
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old ;"  and  it  is  by  their  wisdom^  not  by  individual  caprice^  tbut 
«u€h  important  matters  should  be  regulated.  ^'  It  is  a  mos^t 
jdiiffieult  question/'  says  Benedict  XIV.,  "  to  decide  what  de- 
gree, of  frequency  is  desirable,  both  of  exposition  and  of  Beue- 
dictitHi }  there  is  need  to  guard  against  irreverence,  and  yet 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  devotion  of  the  people  be  not  dis- 
appoJioted  and  oiTended."  * 


KATE  GEAKEY;  OR,  IRISH  LIFE  IN  LONDON. 
ChaptekVIL     The  Dedth-JBed. 

.'5  JosjEPHiNE,  what  can  be.  the  meaning  of  purl-twist  ?  do  you 
know.?"  inquired  Mrs.  Selby,  as,  on  a  sultry  June  evening, 
^fae  divided  her  attention  between  a  half-finished  anti-macas- 
$W£  and  an  open  book  which  lay  beside  her.  Miss  Bradshawe 
jshpok  her  head. 

.  .  "  Ah,  you  never  know  any  thing  useful,  that's  one  com- 
fort. I  suppose  your  religion  consists  in  holding  your  tongue 
and  looking  miserable ;  not  a  word  have  you  spoken  for  the 
la3t  hour ;  one  might  as  well  be  dumb  as  live  with  you." 

"  I  thought  just  now  you  said  you  could  not  knit  if  I  in^- 
ileii?u{>ted  you,"  said  Josephine,  with  a  half  smile. 

"  There  now,  Vve  dropped  a  stitch;  that's  all  through  you," 
..exclaimed  the  old  lady,  assuming  her  spectacles ;  "  and  I  don't 
think  I  can  see  to  take  it  up.  Where  was  I  ?  Oh,  slip  one,  purl 
two,  knit — I'm  all  wrong;  I  must  undo  the  whole  row.  Well, 
Catholics  are,  without  exception,  the  most  tiresome  people  in 
the  world;  they  always  talk  when  they  should  be  silent,  and 
think  of  nothing  but  a  set  of  worthless  creatures.  I'm  sure 
you're  not  like  the  same  being  that  you  used  to  be ;  I  don't 
wondej  at  what  Lord  Lindore  says. — Pray,  Josephine,  be 
silent ;  I  think  I  can  make  it  come  right  now." 

Perfectly  accustomed  to  Mrs.  Selby's  continual  fault-find- 
ing. Miss  Bradshawe  had  resumed  her  book,  without  having 
penetrated  the  meaning  of  one  word  of  her  aunt's  soliloquy ; 
and  ad  the  latter's  attention  was  for  a  short  time  engrossed  by 
the  refractory  knitting,  she  gradually  sank  again  into  the  train 
of  thought  which  had  been  so  suddenly  broken.  She  was 
seated  near  a  small  table  by  an  open  window,  her  cheek  resting 
oa  her  hand,  her  eyes  apparently  fixed  on  the  volume  before 
•  her ;  yet  as  the  reflection  of  the  lamp  fell  full  on  her  features, 
it  would  have  been  obvious  to  a  more  scrutinising  observer  that 
ber  thoughts  had  wandered  far  from  its  author.  There  was  on 
*  InsUt.  zzz.  torn.  L  p«  136;  and  BoUar.  iii.  68. 
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her  open  brow  an  expression  of  grarl^  almost  amouaiitig  to 
seventy,  and  her  lips  were  firmly  compreased,  as  was  her  wont 
when  she  had  once  tbrmed  a  resolution^  or,  aa  Mrs.  Sdiby  would 
express  it,  **  when  she  was  in  an  obstinate  fit."  Her  left 
hand  mechanieally  wandered  amongst  a  number  of  dirt^-look- 
ing  notes,  which  lay  scattered  around ;  and  her  deep  though 
unconscious  sigh  again  attracted  the  notice  of  her  companioo^ 
who,  having  mastered  her  difficulty,  was  now  at  leisure  to 
attend  to  external  objects. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  child?"  she  inquired;  "  what  can 
you  be  thinking  of?  You  tire  yourself  running  no  one  knows 
where  all  the  morning :  Dr.  Sumners  told  Lady  Lindore  you'd 
kill  yourself  if  you  went  on  as  you  do  this  hot  weather." 

•*  I  was  thinking,"  exclaimed  Josephine,  replying  to  the 
first  part  of  Mrs.  Selby's  speech, — "  I  was  thinking  of  whsit 
now  should  occupy  all  our  thoughts,-*-!  mean,  the  cholera." 

^*  Bless  me,  my  dear,  you.  don't  ieally  mean  to  say  it  is 
here  ?  how  you  do  frighten  one  I  Why  all  the  world  expected 
it  last  year,  and  prepared  accordingly ;  but  it  all  ended  in  no- 
thing." 

**  Ask  Dr.  Sumners  what  he  thinks,"  answered  Josephine 
calmly ;  ^^  though  perhaps  he  is  too  politic  to  frighten  his 
patients  out  of  harm's  way." 

"  Why  he  certainly  did  tell  the  Lindores  there  migM  be 
difew  cases,  and  disinterestedly  advised  them  to  leave  town  as 
soon  as  this  tiresome  law-suit  would  permit,  for  there  seems 
no  chance  of  Angela  and  Lord  Norville's  making  up  their 
minds  this  season ;  and  the  Earl  said  he  should  like  to  take 
you  with  them,  if — ,  and  that  I  could  go  to  Malvern." 

^^  If  what  ?  and  why  did  not  my  uncle  speak  to  me  him- 
self?" 

"  Because  he  did  not  think  you  would  agree  to  his  tenns, 
and  he  knows  you  inherit  all  the  p^versity  of  your  mother's 
race." 

"  Agree !  are  his  demands,  then,  so  very  unreasonable  that 
you  fear  to  name  them  ?"  inquired  Josephine  gravely. 

"  Why,  my  dear,  it  would  not  be  for  long.  And  if  you 
could  just  go  to  church  with  the  fiamily,  or  stay  at  home  quietly, 
or  do  any  thing  but  scandalise  the  whole  neighbourhood  by 
posting  by  yourself  to  that  tumble-down  loft  which  they  csQl 
a  chapel,  and  where  they  perform  such  abominable  mummerias, 
that  1  am  astcmished  a  girl  of  your  sense  can  be  present  with- 
out laughing  outright;  and  if  you  would  abstain  from  craanqg 
yourself  when  the  chaplain  says  grace,  and  looking  grave  when 
he  dances  the  polka,  or  is  rather  witty ;  and  if  you  would<>eat 
meat  on  Fridays,  and—" 
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^*  In  shorty  if  I  would  put  mj  coasoience  into  bamessi  and 
3:«sign  the  reins  to  my  uncle's  bands*  Pray  did  hard  Lindore 
expect  tMs?"  and  Josephine's  eyes  flashed^  whilst  her  cheek 
glowed  with  indignation. 

^'  I  cannot  say  he  did ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  it  useless 
If oacfaing  the  subject.  He  said  soodething  about  your  faavix^ 
made  one  £freat  sacrifice,  and  the  folly  of  expecting  to  shake 
you  afterwards;  though  Vm  sure  /never  heard  of  any  sacrifice 
you  had  to  make.  You've  every  thing  you  want ;  and  if  you 
thhik  proper  to  occupy  your  time  in  dbis  strange  manner,  it's 
ytmt  own  choice,  that's  quite  certain.^ 

'*  1  am  glad  Lord  Lindore,  at  least,  does  me  justice,"  ex* 
claimed  Miss  Bradshawse  rather  bitterly.  ^'  And  as  for  Dr«  Sum* 
ti&t^s  probcAUitieSf  he  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  cholera 
has  been  for  some  time  in  London;  ay,  and  in  this  very  parish 
too,  within  a  stone's  throw  from  where  we  stand;  that  the  cases 
have  rapidly  multiplied  during  the  last  week ;  and  akbough 
I  myself  have  as  yet  witnessed  none  which  have  terminated 
&tally,  the  bills  of  mortality  are  on  the  increase,  and  we  cannot 
expect  (considering  the  filthy  lodgings  and  undrained  localities 
inhabited  by  our  poor  neighbours)  to  escape  scatheless." 

**  Not  as  yet  ?  Why,  Josephine,  do  you  really  mean  to  say 
you  have  seen  the  cholera  ?"  inquired  Mrs*  Selby,  pale  with 
alarm. 

*^  I  mean  to  say  I  have  seen  several  attacked  by  that  dis*- 
ease,  and  within  a  few  days  too  ;  they  have  all,  however,  reco- 
vered rapidly,  some  even  without  medical  attendance,  though 
I  fear  this  favourable  form  of  the  disorder  cannot  be  expected 
to  last  long." 

^'  But  surely  you  are  not  going  to  visit  people  who  have  the 
cholera?  and  surely  Catholic  priests  are  not  mad  enough  to 
venture  into  such  dens  of  contagion,  are  they  ?" 

*^  Then  what  is  to  become  of  the  poor  ?"  demanded  Jose^ 
phine,  with  a  suppressed  smile. 

^^  They  must  go  to  the  hospital,  of  course^  where  there  are 
nurses  and  doctors,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  wh^e  they'll 
be  much  better  off." 

"  As  far  as  their  bodies  are  concerned,  Igrant  you,  though, 
by  the  by,  the  hospitals  would  not  bold  half  of  them ;  yet  what 
is  to  become  of  their  souls,  should  the  Catholics  not  earn  youx 
title  to  insanity,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess*  But  rest  assured,  my 
-dear  aunt,  none  of  these  poor  creatures  will  be  allowed  to 
perish  without  spiritual  consolation  whilst  London  oontains  a 
single  priest  to  impart  it,  even  although  he  knew  the  conse- 
quences to  himself  must  be  instantaneous  death." 

^^  Tou  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that's  a  paijt  of  the  titjstemf ' 
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inquired  Mrs.  Selby,  opening  her  eyes  very  tride  i  **I  tlkmgbt 
your  ministers  only  attended  rich  people,  and  got  them  to 
make  their  wills,  and  disinherit  their  children,  and  force^  theii^ 
daughters  into  convents,  and*'— - 

Miss  Bradshawe  laughed  outright.  "  tt  is  astonishing/^ 
she  exclaimed,  ''that  with  all  these  so  easily-acquired  licl^ 
our  churches  remain  so  poor ;  and  it  is  still  more  astonishing 
that  all  these  disinherited  heirs  should  take  their  wrongs  so 
quietly  that  we  never  hear  of  them;  at  any  rate,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  whatever  the  magnitude  of  the  dangfer,  theisouls 
of  the  Catholic  poor  will  neither  be  entrusted  to  nurses^  doc- 
tors, nor  workhouse  chaplains,  even  if  *— 

«  Why,  Josephine,  what  objection  have  you  to  workhouse 
diaplains  ?  You  wouldn't  surely  expect  Dr.  Selwood  to  risk' 
his  valuable  life,  and  take  home  such  a  dreadful  disease  to  biif 
wife  and  six  beautiful  children,  when  any  one  can  read  a 
chapter  or  two  in  the  Bible  ?" 

"  Without  entering  into  a  discussion  as  to  what  may  or 
may  not  be  Dr.  Selwood's  clerical  duties,  I  can  only  repeat 
that  the  Catholic  priest  having  a  little  more  to  do  at  a  death- 
bed than  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
delegating  nurse  or  doctor  to  fulfil  one  of  the  most  important 
offices  of  his  sacred  ministry.  A  few  prayers  mumbled  at  the 
end  of  the  ward,  a  hurried  inquiry  as  to  this  or  that  patient, 
would-be  cutting  remarks  on  Popery  should  any  Catholic  be 
present,  and  the  spiritual  functions  of  hospitals  are  considered 
zealously  performed — nay,  more" — 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Ellen  ?"  interrupted  Mrs.  Selby,  as 
the  servant  entering  presented  a  soiled  and  strangely-folded 

Eiper,  decorated  with  an  enormous  wafer,  still  wet,  to  Miss 
radshawe. 
"  The  young  giri  who  brought  it,  madam,  waits  for  an 
answer ;  her  name,  she  says,  is  Kate  Gearey,  but  that  you  do 
not  know  her."- 

Josephine  glanced  at  the  address,  which  ran  as  follows : 
"  To  the  honor'd  Miss  Bradshawe,  Esq. ;"  and  tearing  it  open 
with  a  smile,  read  as  follows : 

"  Most  kind  and  rivirint  Miss — 

"  Plase,  Miss,  yer  humbel  petitioner,  Winny  Pratt,  is  dying 
spacheless,  and  says,  Miss,  she  can't  go  aisey  if  she  don't  see  you ; 
so  we  humbly  hope  yer  honnur  won't  delay,  as  our  mother  can't 
last  the  nite  ony  how. 

"  Yer  honnur's  humbel  petitioners,  her  sons  Pat  and  Mickey 
Pratt." 

"  Send  the  girf  in,  Ellen,"  exclaimed  Josephine ;  and  before 
Mrs.  Selby's  «  What  is  it  all  about,  at  this  hour  of  the  night  ?" 
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]i^4.  pateed  her  lips,  our  heroine  stood  before  the  two  ladies. 
iThe  recognition  was  mutual ;  for  whilst  Kate  gazed  admiringly 
on  the  kiBd  lady  of  the  Indian  warehouse,  Josephine  marked 
with  sorrow  the  alteration  which  two  short  months  had  effected 
on  the  unsophisticated  healthy-looking  *  Gracian.'  Bad  diet 
and  worse  air  had  rendered  her  pretty  features  pale,  wasted', 
and  careworn;  years,  not  weeks,  seemed  added  to  her  life; 
whilst  notwithstanding  the  restraint  imposed  by  those  in  whose 
presence  she  found  herself,  it  was  evident  she  had  completely 
k)$t  that  genuine  simplicity  which  had  first  attracted  Miss 
Bradshawe*s  attention. 

"  I  think  I  have  seen  you  before  ?"  said  the  latter,  gently. 
"  Yes,  plase,  me  lady,  whin  I  was  luking  afther  the  situa- 
tion ;  but  I  didn't  git  it  at  all,  and  its  meesilf  didn't  know  what 
I'd  do." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  ?"  inquired  Josephine. 
"  Nothink,  me   lady ;  an  how  could  I  ?    The  character 
was  of  no  use ;  and  meesilf  didn't  know  the  ways  of  London, 
an  had  no  one  to  spake  for  me,  an" — 

"  Did  you  apply  to  any  of  the  priests  ?" 
"  Indeed  an  I  didn't ;  becase  there  was  a  well-wisher  of 
mine  said  it  was  of  no  use,  they  had  so  many ;  an  I'd  betther 
wait  till  Easter  come  round,  and  thin  it  ud  be  time  enough." 
"  Wait  for  twelve  months !"  exclaimed  her  auditor ;  "  but 
I  see  there  is  something  you  wish  to  conceal,  and  will  not 
press  you  further." 

"  Oh,  me  lady,  its  ownly  a  thrifle ;  but  I  forgot  the  poor 
crathur  that  sint  me,  an  I'm  feared  you'll  not  overtake  her 
thin." 

"  Is  she  really  so  ill  ?  she  was  in  perfect  health  two  days 
ago." 

'^  So  I've  heerde,*'  answered  Kattie ;  "  an  I'm  ownly  a 
neybour.  She  lives  in  the  ind  room  on  Moll  Carty's  floore ;  but 
I  know  they  said  it  was  jist  off  that  she  was,  an  she  wouldn't 
die  till  you  cum." 

**  Has  Father  Morgan  been  sent  for  ?"  inquired  Josephine, 
anxiously. 

"  An  it's  meesilf  knows  nothing  at  all,  at  all,"  said  Xate^ 
wincing  at  the  bare  mention  of  a  priest;  "but  sure  whin  yer 
ladyship  cums, ^oe^'W  know  all  about  it:"  and  she  edged  rapidly 
towards  the  door. 

"  Never  mind ;  I  shall  be  there  as  soon  as  yourself,"  ex- 
claimed Josephine,  as  the  girl  disappeared,  glad  to  escape  a 
cross-examination  she  was  so  ill  prepared  to  meet.  A  few 
short  weeks  ago,  and  Kate  Gearey  would  have  hailed  with 
delight  this  encounter  with  Josephine  Bradshawe;  as  it  was. 
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sbe  shrank  abashed,  conacbus  that  she  had  too  easily  imbibed 
the  tastes^  habits,  nay  vices  of  the  worthless  and  bad  ivUk 
whose  society  she  had  been  thrown*  The  temptations  had,  it  is 
true*  been  gr^t;  but  into  the  gulf  had  she  fallen  without  9 
struggle,  urged  on  by  sloth,  vanity,  and  confidence  in  her  owm 
powers  of  resistance, 

"  But  you  are  not  really  going,  Josephine  V*  insisted  Mra# 
Selby,  as  her  niece  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  allowed  Ellen  to 
arrange  her  mantiUa :  "  it  is  past  ten  o'clock." 

'^  It  sf  very  late  |  yet  I  think  in  this  case  it  is  an  imperative 
duty." 

*'  I  see  no  duty  at  all,  and  I  dare  say  the  woman  can  wait 
imtil  to*morrow ;  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  was  all  a  trick 
to  murder  you." 

**  I  do  not  see  what  they  could  gain  by  that :  however,  I 
know  the  woman,  and  have  often  visited  her  lately;  so  set  your 
mind  at  ease,  and  I  will  tell  you  in  a  few  words  why  I  am  so 

anxious  to  go  to  her.'    About  a  month  ago,  being  in  : 

Buildings,  I  was  asked  by  Mary  Sheehan  to  step  into  the 
Large  House,  and  see  a  woman  whom  they  considered  to  be 
possessed ;  I  did  so,  and  found  this  very  Winny  Pratt  stretched 
on  the  floor,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  raving  in  the  wildest  man- 
ner, and  attempting  to  bite  every  one  who  approached  her*  On 
my  entrance,  she  accosted  me  as  the  Evil  Spirit,  and  even  en- 
deavoured to  strike  the  crucifix  from  my  hand ;  she  had  leeches 
on  her  temples,  but  in  the  violence  of  her  struggles  she  dashed 
them  ofi',  and  the  blood  spirted  against  the  wall.  From  the 
neighbours  I  could  glean  nothing,  except  that  she  had  totally 
neglected  her  religious  duties  since  she  came  there,  and  that 
was  near  two  years  ago.  Well,  Father  Morgan  was  sent  for, 
and  administered  the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction,  amidst 
the  most  horrible  imprecations  and  language,  which  even  now 
makes  me  shudder :  we  went  away,  and  shortlv  after  our  de- 
parture the  fit  left  her.  On  my  calling  next  day,  she  seemed 
perfectly  recovered.  I  then  learnt  that  it  was  years  since  she 
had  entered  a  church,  and  that  wherever  she  went  she  had 
been  considered  a  curse  to  her  neighbours  and  a  scandal  to  her 
children,  who  had,  alas,  followed  too  closely  in  her  footsteps ; 
still  she  promised  to  amend  her  life,  and  day  after  day  have  I 
urged  her  to  ke^  her  word,  feeling  a  presentiment  something 
terrible  would  shortly  befall  her.     You  now  see  the  results.** 

*^  Still  I  do  not  comprehend  what  all  this  is  to  you,*' 
grumbled  Mrs.  Selby ;  "  Protestant  ladies  know  their  duty  to 
society  too  well  to  run  themselves  into  such  scenes ;  besides,  no 
woman  should  ever  go  into  a  sick-room  until  she  is  forty  at 
least*     But  i  might  as  well  talk  to  a  statue/'  she  continued,  as 
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Ihe  d6ov  closed  after  Josephine ;  *'  I  wish  ta  goodness  she  wius 
married,  and  then  she  might  be  of  some  use," 

IVith  a  lighti  rapid  step,  and  perfect  self-possession,  not- 
withstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  did  Miss  Bradshawe 
pass  down  one  or  two  streets,  and  then  cross  the  square  men- 
tioned in  our  first  chapter ;  nor  did  she  slacken  her  pace  until 
she  readied  the  entrance  of  the  Buildings.     It  was  a  clear, 
moonlight  mght ;  yet  so  pre-occupied  was  her  mind,  that  al* 
though  sensitively  alive  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  she  now 
heeded  them  not.     She  paused  for  a  moment  before  plunging 
into  the  long  dark  alley,  filled  by  men  quarrelling,  larking^ 
and  in  most  cases  the  worse  for  liquor  ;  it  was,  however,  only 
to  raise  her  veil,  and  once  known  she  passed  onward,  the 
dense  crowd  opening  as  if  mechanically,  and  closing  again 
l^ehind  her ;  whilst  **  God  speed  you,  miss  1"  and  other  excla- 
isaations  of  a  simUat  nature,  issued  from  the  lips  of  those  able 
to  articulate.     Not  even  the  intense,  darkness  and  intricate 
passages  of  the  Large  House  seemed  to  ofier  any  impediment  to 
her  progress ;  she  hurried  down  the  latter,  ascended  the  peril- 
ous stairs  with  an  heroic  disregard  of  projecting  nails,  loose 
boards^  broken  balustrades,  and  even  the  well  itself,  passing 
many  doors  from  which  issued  a  confusion  of  sounds  that 
drowned  her  footsteps ;  and  then  placing  her  hand  against  a 
broken  panel  at  the  extremity  of  the  suite  of  rooms  by  which 
the  deserter  had  made  his  escape,  it  yielded  to  her  touch,  and 
in  a  moment  she  stood  by  the  bed  of  the  dying  woman, — for 
that  dying  she  was,  Josephine  was  assured  at  a  single  glance. 
The  countenance  of  Winny  Pratt  had  already  assumed 
that  greenish-blue  tint,  almost  the  last  and  most  painful  stage 
of  the  dreaded  and  prevalent  disorder ;  her  head  was  thrown 
back,  and  her  long  dark  hair  streamed  around  her  as  she 
rolled  to  and  fro  in  her  agony*     The  cramps  were  at  times  so 
violent  that  the  back  of  the  sufferer  was  occasionally  drawn 
into  an  arch,  now  rising  from  the  acuteness  of  pain  until  she 
rested  on  the  soles  of  her  feet,  then  sinking  again  with  the 
most  thrilling  screams ;  the  nails  of  her  fingers  were  livid,  but 
the  hands  and  even  the  arms  were  blackened,  as  though  mor- 
tification had  already  taken  place.     Her  sons  and  one  or  two 
Women  were  present;  yet  though  hurrying  to  and  fro,  as  if 
husied  about  something,  it  was  evident  none  dared  approach 
the  quarter  of  the  chamber  where  she  lay. 

^'It  is  the  cholera,"  exclaimed  Josephine,  pressing  her 
fingers  on  the  woman^s  wrist,  and  turning  pale  as  she  marked 
the  quick  feeble  beatings  of  the  pulse.  ^'  She  has  not  many 
liours  to  live;  have  you  sent  for  Father  Morgan ?" 

^'  Shure  an»  me  lady,  she  wouldn't  be  said  by  us,"  an<* 
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swered   ber   eldest  son;    ''an  its  yersilf  she  wanliied  in* 
tirely." 

"  Dhrink !  dhrink !  I'm  choking  wid  the  drought,"  yelled 
the  sufferer;  "  give  me  the  dhrink,  I  say," 

Josephine  held  a  broken  cup  containing  some  cold  tea  to 
her  lips;  and  then  writing  a  line  in  pencil  on  one  of  the  leaves 
of  her  pocket*book,  consigned  it  to  Pat,  with  an  injunction 
to  lose  no  time  before  he  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
priests* 

"  Who's  there  ?'*  again  vociferated  the.  woman,  glaring 
around  her ;  "  it's  divils  I  see  every  where.  I'm  dying  now, 
an  what'U  become  of  my  sowl  ?" 

'*  Oh,  mother,"  said  Mickey,  cautiously  advancing,  "  the 
praste  ull  be  here  in  no  time,  an  Miss  Bradshawe  ull  read 
to  ye." 

"  Yer  welcome,  miss,"  she  answered  wildly.  "  Didn't  I  pro^ 
mise  I'd  go  to  my  dooty  ?  it's  too  late  now,  you  see;  I'll  be  dead 
before  the  praste  cums,  an  I  canH  pray  nayther." 

Another  terrible  spasm  succeeded,  which  made  Josephine 
fear  her  prediction  would  indeed  be  verified. 

"  I  will  pray  for  you,"  she  said,  when  Winny  was  a  little 
more  tranquil ;  and  kneeling  down,  she  commenced  the  litanies 
for  the  dying,  though  not  without  many  an  anxious  glance  to* 
wards  the  door. 

'*  Tell  me,  miss,"  said  the  woman,  in  a  tone  of  conceu- 
trated  passion,  rising  as  she  spoke  in  her  bed,  ''  must  we  for- 
give our  inimies?     I'd  like  to  know." 

"  Of  course,  if  we  hope  to  be  forgiven ;  surely  we  have 
offended  our  good  God  more  than  any  creature  can  have  of- 
fended us." 

"  Sure  an  I'm  not  expicted  to  forgive  me  husband?  Didn't 
he  lave  me  to  sikarve  wid  the  childer  ?  An  didn't  he  take  up 
wid  a  Pradestant  like  himsilf  before  me  ?     An  didn't  he  kick 

me,  an  bate  me,  an" 

"  Do  not  think  of  his  cruel  treatment  now,  but  pray  that 
you  may  be  happy  together  in  heaven."  - 

"  In  heaven!"  shrieked  the  sufferer,  her  countenance  even 
more  distorted  by  rage  than  pain ;  "  in  heaven !  what  ud  he 
do  in  heaven,  a  desaver?  Didn't  he  thry  to  make  me  sill  me 
religion  and  become  a  swaddler,  to  git  the  district  money  ?  An 
didn't  he  break  me  bones  becase  I'd  not  let  him  make  hay  thens 
of  the  childer  ?  An  didn't  he  stale  me  beautiful  girl  to  be  a 
sarvant  to  the  pair  of  thim?  An  didn't  he  make  a  divil  of  me, 
an  make  me  curse?    An  now  the  divil  ull  have  us  both." 

Another  paroxysm  succeeded,  and  poor  Winny  sank  back 
exhausted,  fast  merging  towards  a  state  of  collapse.     With  a 
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trembling  voice  did  Josephine  re-comtnence  the  litanies,  as  it 
VfOB  evident  the  ill^spent  life  of  the  unfortunate  woman  was 
drawing  towards  its  close;  and  it  was  almost  with  a  shriek  of 
jo;  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  as  Father  Morgan  and  Pat  entered 
the  room% 

"  Am  I  too  late?"  inquired  the  former,  looking  at  Miss 
Bradshawe.  Josephine  pointed  to  the  bed.  The  good  priest 
bent  down;  and  after  addressing  a  few  words  to  the  sufferer, 
made  a  sign  for  those  present  to  leave  the  rooni.  The  men,  with 
the  insensibility  produced  by  habitual  intoxication,  lounged 
into  the  court,  only  eager  to  escape  the  reprimand  they  were 
conscious  of  haying  merited;,  the  women  were  soon  gossiping 
in  the  adjoining  chambers ;  and  Josephine  knelt  down  on  the 
dark  broken  stair,  occupying  herself  during  the  next  half-hour 
by  petitioning  the  Mother  of  her  God,  the  meek,  the  compas- 
sionate Mary,  to  intercede  for  this  poor  erring  creature,  about 
to  appear  before  an  offended  Judge* 

And  how  was  this  half-hour  passed  by  Father  Morgan  ? 
Delicate  in  constitution,  worn  out  and  exhausted  by  a  day  of. 
labour  which  scarce  left  him  time  to  snatch  a  hasty  meal,  he 
had,  on  the  eve  of  retiring  to  rest,  cheerfully  attended  the 
summons  of  duty;  and  now  imbibing  the  fetid,  plague-laden 
atmosphere  of  a  cell  polluted  by  filth  and  overrun  with  vermin, 
he  rested  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  leant  over  her  whose 
every  respiration  was  death,  whose  every  wild  raving  was  an 
arrow  to  the  heart  of  one  whose  innocent  life  of  self-sacrifice 
would  have  been  cheerfully  rendered  up  to  purchase  the  salva- 
tion of  one  immortal  soul.  Yet  he  thought  not  of  weariness  or 
of  danger;  it  was  his  duty.  Duty!  that  magic  word — that 
war-cry  of  Catholic  priests — the  ensign  round  which  they  rally; 
and  despite  persecution,  ingratitude,  failing  health,  incompe- 
tent means,  and  every  other  obstacle,  perish  or  conquer,  no 
matter  which.  Careless  of  the  world's  smiles,  heedless  of  its 
frowns,  sympathising  with,  yet  above,  its  petty  sorrows,  they 
press  onwards,  until  a  blighted  youth  or  toilsome  old  age  is 
rewarded  by  the  martyr's  crown  and  a  glorious  eternity. 
Such  are  the  priests  of  God's  Church;  such  have  they  ever 
been,  in  the  dungeon,  on  the  rack  or  scaffold,  ready  to  dare 
all,  to  suffer  all;  contributing,  no  less  by  their  example  than 
by  their  ministry,  to  the  preservation  in  all  its  purity  of  the 
religion  for  which  they  were  born,  and  for  which  they  are 
willing  to  die. 

The  door  at  length  opened;  and  on  a  sign  from  Father 
Morgan,  Josephine  re-entered  the  apartment.  The  woman 
was  now  sensible  and  free  from  pain,  although  very  weak,  and 
apparently  sinking  fast. 
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"I  shall  administer  the  Viaticum, since  the  sicknespihas 
ceased,"  exclaimed  the  priest,  gravely;  whilst  Miss  Brao^JMiiTO. 
looked  around  in  vain  for  any  place  which  she  might  prepare 
for  this  last  and  most  solemn  sacrament  of  the  Cnurcb.  In 
this  abode  of  wretchedness,  table  there  was  none;  the  bed  oa 
virhich  Mrs.  Pratt  lay,  a  bundle  of  shavings  fonning  the.nightJy 
resting-place  of  her  sons,  and  what  had  once  been  a  chair, 
but  was  now  divested  of  the  back  and  "one  of  its  legs,  consti- 
tuted the  sole  furniture  of  the  apartments  On  the  manteU 
shelf  glimmered  an  inch  of  candle,  fastened  to  an  oyster^shell 
by  a  drop  of  its  own  grease,  scarcely  affording  sufficient  light 
to  distinguish  surrounding  objects.  Yet  here,  without  hesita- 
tion, did  Father  Morgan,  opening  his  ritual,  commence  those, 
touching  and  beautiful  prayers  prescribed  by  the  Church  for 
such  occasions.  It  had  been  a  fine  study  for  a  painter:  the 
ruinous  and  ill-furnished  room ;  the  bright  moonlight  streamiAg 
through  the  broken  and  uncurtained  casement,  investing  even 
the  rude  domestic  implements  with  a  halo  peculiarly  its  own, 
and  falling  full  on  the  white  robes  of  the  kneeling  girl,  who,, 
with  bowed  head  and  clasped  hands,  seemed  insensible  to 
aught  save  the  presence  of  her  God;  the  discoloured  and  pain-* 
distorted  features  of  the  dying  woman,  whose  eyes  were  yet 
up-turned  with  an  expression  of  hopeful  resignation  to  the 
countenance  of  the  priest,  which  was  bent  over  her,  wearing 
the  aspect  of  meek  adoration  beseeming  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion  and  the  august  Presence  which  then  graced  that 
wretched  hovel,  and  whose  minister  he  was. 

Of  all  the  imposing  and  touching  ceremonies  of  the  Churcb« 
there  is  none  more  imposing,  more  touching,  than  that  in  which 
the  reconciled  sinner,  whose  life  has  been  one  continued  scene 
of  suffering  and  poverty,  perhaps  also  steeped  to  the  very  lips 
in  guilt,  prepares  for  the  last  time  to  receive  within  his  boson^ 
^hat  God  before  Whom  the  seraphim  veil  their  faces  and  th^ 
^great  ones  of  the  earth  are  as  nought,  and  before  WhQm  he 
himself  is  presently  to  appear.  Yes,  that  very  sacrament  which 
was  just  now  borne  in  triumph  round  our  churgheswith  all 
the  little  pomp  our  grateful  hearts  could  offer,  attended;  hy 
richly-robed  priests,  preceded  by  floating  banners,  innumer^ 
able  lights,  clouds  of  incense,  and  above  all  by  God's  own 
gift,  the  fairest  and  sweetest  flowers,  is  carried,  immediately 
perhaps  after  the  procession  is  over,  by  that  same  priest^  alon^, 
on  foot,  and  in  the  most  inclement  weather,  to  the  pallet  of 
some  expiring  wretch;  there  (without  any  outward  deippj^g 
stration  of  respect,  perhaps  not  even  ia  single  friend  to  breath^ 
a  prayer,)  to  soothe  his  passage  from  this  world,  and  HQcpm* 
pany  him  in  his  last  terrible  journey.  i-    ,.  .. 
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T3ie  rites  of  religion  had  been  administered  to  Mrs,  Pratt, 
and  the  concluding  sentences  yet  lingered  on  the  lips  of  Father 
Morgan,  when  Josephine,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  face, 
observed  a  movement,  slight  indeed,  but  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  the  vital  spark  had  fled ;  she  raised  her  hand,  and  the 
priest  at  once  understanding  the  action  and  its  cause,  passed 
on  to  recite  the  prayers  for  a  departed  soul.  He  had  hardly 
closed  the  book,  when  a  number  of  the  neighbours  bustled 
into  the  room,  some  from  curiosity,  others  under  pretext  of 
assisting  Mrs,  Pratt ;  but  really,  unwilling  to  lose  so  good  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  their  wants,  neither  few  nor  trifling, 
to  6ne  who  never,  whilst  his  pocket  contained  a  single  coin^ 
allowed  them  to  pass  unrelieved,  A  tumultuous  and  universal 
petition  (for  **  shoes  for  the  childer  to  go  to  school ;  flannel 
petticoats  for  the  ould  woman ;  the  price  of  the  tay ;  a  light 
for  the  night,  as  Mickey  had  hurted  hissilf,")  was  suddenly 
checked,  as  the  priest  pointed  emphatically  towards  the  corse. 
The  first  moment's  silent  astonishment  was  changed  into  that 
deafening  howl,  so  peculiar  to  the  Irish  nation  under  any  cir- 
cumstances of  grief  or  excitement.  Almost  sinking  with  fatigue. 
Father  Morgan  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  effect 
his  escape ;  and  Josephine,  alarmed  at  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
prepared  to  follow  his  example,  when  her  arm  was  seized  by 
a  wild  ruffian-looking  man,  who  loitered  on  the  threshold,  as  if 
longing,  yet  dreading  to  advance, 

"Your  pardon,  madam,"  he  exclaimed;  "but  what's  all 
this  here  row  about  ?  It's  a  strange  thing,  when  a  man  comes 
to  his  own  home,  to  find  it  filled  in  this  way,  as  if  Bedlam  was 
let  loose,  and  no  mistake," 

"  Sure  an  it's  Pratt  himsilf,  the  ripribate !"  screamed  a 
diminutive  crone,  whose  voice  had  been  predominant  in  the 
preceding  tumult.  "  Cum  an  luk  at  your  work,  you  murtherer 
you;  sure  an  an't  you  shamed  to  face  yer  two  sons?  But  you've 
ate  shame,  an  dhrank  afther  it  too  for  that  matther,  you  vaga* 
bond,  an  bad  manners  to  you." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  young  lady,  tell  me  what  she  means,** 
said  the  man,  turning  very  pale,  and  gazing  wildly  around  him. 
He  had  evidently  been  drinking,  and  Miss  Bradshawe  shrank 
timidly  from  the  contact. 

**  1  will  not  hurt  you :  why  do  you  fear  me  more  than 
these  ?"  and  he  pointed  contemptuously  towards  the  group. 

"  Becase  she's  no  raison  to  fear  us,  I'd  hope,"  said  our  old 
acquaintance,  Norry  Casey,  proudly ;  "  an  if  you  lay  the  print 
of  your  hand  on  the  very  gownd  she  wears,  sure  an  it's  meesilf 
uU  call  the  min,  an  it's  not  in  a  whole  skin  you'll  sleep  the 
nite,  Ned  Pratt.     But  as  I  spose  you  must  be  answered,  beia 
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as  it  were  the  natral  miasther  of  the  room^  p'raps  yoii'd  be 
plased  to  know  your  wife's  dead,  an  widont  seeing  the  child, 
yon  brute  baste." 

Effectually  sobered  by  this  intelligence,  the  man  again 
turned  towards  Josephine,  and  gasped  out,  "  For  God's  sake^ 
madam,  does  she  speak  the  truth  ?" 

Touched  by  his  present  distress  and  the  agony  she  knew 
must  be  in  store  for  him,  she  replied  mildly,  '*  She  does ;  but 
she  died  happily,  and  resigned.*' 

**  'Tis  false,  girl,  'tis  false !"  roared  the  man,  with  an  inten- 
sity of  passion  which  made  the  crowd  draw  back ;  then  darting 
towards  the  bed,,  he  gazed  for  a  moment  on  his  wife's  face, 
bearing  palpable  marks  of  that  dire  disease  which  had  termi- 
nated her  existence.  "  Winny,"  he  exclaimed,  sinking  on  his 
knees  by  her  side,  "  look  at  me,  your  husband;  I'm  come  back 
to  you.     I'm  a  monster,  a  brute,  I  know  it ;  only  tell  tne  so.^' 

'*  She  is  dead;  'tis  useless,"  said  Josephine,  her  eyes  full 
of  tears ;  "  but  in  that  you  are  not  to  blame ;  she  died  of  the 
-cholera." 

"  I  knew  the  hag  lied  when  she  said  I  killed  her,"  yelled 
the  man,  shaking  his  fist  at  Norry,  who  returned  the  compli- 
.ment,  though  in  so  grotesque  a  manner  as  under  other  cir- 
cumstances to  have  excited  the  mirth  of  Josephine ;  "  but,  lady, 
'tis  well  she  died,  for  my  tongue  must  have  broken  her  heart. 
Did  she  ask  for  her  child  ?" 

"  Ah,  what's  it  you've  done  wid  her?  there's  Pat  an  Mickey 
uU  bring  you  to  the  fore,  Misther  Pratt,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Casey ;  **  so  you'd  betther  sind  her  here  in  time  for  the  wake." 

"  Oh,  would  that  I  could !"  groaned  the  conscience-stricken 
wretch,  writhing  in  agony,  and  burying  his  face  in  the  rags 
which  covered  the  corse,  "  would  that  I  could !  But — ^you  at 
least  will  pity  me;"  and  he  turned  his  bloodshot  eyes  en 
Josephine.  "  I  was  a  soldier  three-and-twenty  years  ago  (no 
much  good  either) ;  my  regiment  was  quartered  in  Cork.  Now 
whether  it  was  my  red  coat,  or  my  handsome  face  (I  was  hand-> 
some  enough  then),  when  we  were  ordered  home,  I  persuaded 
poor  Winny  there  to  leave  her  father's  house.  She  was  the 
only  child  of  an  old  man,  and  motherless,  which  made  it  worse. 
We  were  married  by  a  Catholic  priest,  and  at  first  I  was  kind 
enough,  at  least  for  me ;  but  drinkand  bad  company  were  my 
bane.  I  was  disgraced,  left  the  army,  treated  my  wife  worse 
than  a  dog ;  at  last  1  left  her  altogether,  and  took  up  with  an 
English  woman— not  that  I  cared  much  for  her,  but  she  was  as 
bad  as  myself,  and  did  not  trouble  herself  how  I  came  by  the 
money,  so  she  had  it  to  spend.  I  saw  Winny  now  and  then ; 
I  think  she  hoped  I'd  come  back  some  day ;  but  the  woman 
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paid  me  off;  somehow  or  other  she'd  found  every  thing  out, 
and  could  hang  me  if  she  chose.     Every  day  I  grew  worse  and 
^orse,  yes,  and  more  miserable  too ;  I  wanted  something  to 
love,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  hate  me,  except  my  little  girlj 
whenever  I  came  home,  the  child  clung  to  me  and  kissed  me, 
and  called  me  *  father ;'  so  at  last  I  stole  her,  and  took  her  to 
live  with  me  and  Martha.     This  only  made  matters  worse: 
the  woman  hated  her,  and  tried  all  she  could  to  make  her  as 
wicked  as  herself;  and  when  she  could  not  succeed,  ill-treated 
her,  to  cause  her  to  run  away.    She  had  grown  up  very  pretty, 
too  pretty — ^like  her  mother  when  I  first  saw  her — and  I  hoped 
to  get  her  a  situation ;  but  who  would  take  the  daughter  of 
one  like  me  into  their  houses  ?     However,  as  ill-luck  would 
have  it,  twelve  months  ago  I  took  a  fever ;  the  doctor  said  it 
was  brought  on  by  drink,  and  I  went  to  the  hospital ;  my  head 
was  quite  gone,  so  that  I  hardly  knew  how  long  I  had  been 
there.     At  last  I  was  discharged,  and  went  back  to  my  lodg- 
ings  5  but  I  found  the  room  shut  up,  the  furniture  sold,  and 
the  woman — the  fiend !— gone.     I  did  not  care  for  her ;  I  was 
glad  to  be  rid  of  her ;  but  my  child!  the  property  I  had  gained 
at  the  peril  of  my  life,  by  the  loss  of  my  soul !     I  tracked 
the  wretch,  and  found  her  married ;  yes,  married  to  one  who, 
bad  as  I  am,  was  a  thousand  times  worse ;  she  taunted,  laughed 
at  me ;  but  when  I  asked  for  my  girl,  she  bade  me  seek  her  in 
—  the — streets!     This  maddened  me;    I  struck   her  to  the 
earth,  left  her  weltering  in  her  own  black  blood,  was  impri- 
soned, punished,  narrowly  escaped  transportation,  and  on  being 
Teleased,  wandered  here :  you  know  the  rest.     Now,  madam, 
I  have  a  favour  to  ask ;"  and  he  stood  erect  before  her.     "  I 
do  not  intend  to  repent ;    I  am  at  war  with  my  fellow-men, 
and  where  I  am  stung,  will  sting  again ;  for  this  world  I  care 
not,  of  the  next  I  know  nothing.    But  for  my  poor  lost  girl  I 
do  care ;  and  sooner  or  later,  when  tired  of  her  sinful  life,  I 
know  her  mother's  early  lessons,  and  the  influence  of  that  reli- 
gion— true  or  false  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care — ^in  which 
she  was  brought  up,  will  lead  her  here  again ;  befriend  her 
then — and  may  God  bless  you!"     Scarcely  had  he  ceased 
speaking,  when  the  hubbub  re-commenced ;  and  Miss  Brad- 
i^awe,  deeply  affected,  yet  not  knowing  how  to  offer  consola- 
tion in  his  present  excited  state,  resolved  to  step  into  Moll 
Carty's  rooms,  and  send  Sheehan  to  prevent  any  unpleasant 
result  from  a  meeting  between  Pratt  and  his  sons.     As  she 
hurried  along  the  passage,  not  without  uneasiness  at  the  alarm 
her  protracted  absence  must  occasion  Mrs.  Selby,  she  fantsied 
she   detected  unequivocal  symptoms  of  wild  riot  proceeding 
from  the  large  room.     After  pausing  a  moment,  she  set  it 
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down  to  BXk  imagination  weakened  by  the  horrors  dbetl^idt«il» 
lately  witnessed ;  boldly  advancing,  she  lifted  the  lafy^  «id 
before  she  was  aware  of  it,  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  seene.to 
which  no  description  can  do  justice,  and  which,  had  it  )»eefi  14 
her  power,  she  would  gladly  have  avoided. 

Chapter  VIII.    The  Adventure. 

Kate  breathed  more  freely  when  the  door  of  Mrs*  Selfay^s 
house  closed  behind  her,  but  it  was  not  until  she  had  reached 
the  end  of  the  street  that  she  in  any  way  recovered  h^r  ^$> 
possession.  Disinclined  as  she  was  for  refleetion,  she  couid 
not  still  the  voice  which  would  make  itself  heard ;  and  the 
unexpected  identity  of  Josephine  with  the  lady  whom  she  had 
never  forgotten,  awakened  any  thing  but  a  pleasing  retrospect 
as  she  contrasted  her  present  self  with  what  she  then  was* 

Dispirited— nay,  disgusted — by  her  first  inefiectual  searck 
for  a  situation,  Kate  had  easily  yielded  to  Florry  Daly's  sug^ 
gestion  that  *'  they  two  had  bist  make  a  match  of  it ;"  although 
the  reasons  she  had  assigned  to  herself  were  neither  very  far-^ 
sighted  nor  very  prudential.  *' Florry  was  a  handsome  lad, 
an  ud  mak  a  fortin  somehow ;  he  was  up  to  the  ways  of  Lon- 
don too ;  an  as  she  must  marry  sooner  or  later,  she  might  go 
farther  an  fare  worse*  An  wasn't  there  Nill  Sillivan  dying 
wid  the  luv  of  him  ?  an  what  a  crow  it  ud  be  over  h^,  an 
from  a  Gracian  too !  an  then  there'd  be  an  ind  of  the  lectureis 
which  ould  blind  Murphy  gave,  jist  to  shew  how  knowing  he 
was :  an  - — *'  but  here  Kate's  ai^uments  assumed  a  less  pleasing 
form.  "  Florry  did  not  go  to  his  dooty  at  all,"  and  he  par- 
ticularly objected  to  his  wife's  "  thrubbling  the  prastes,  barring 
Easter."  Kate,  on  the  contrary,  had  never,  since  her  first 
communion,  allowed  an  indulgence  to  pass  without  appiioach* 
ing  the  sacraments,  and  she  had  much  wished  to  consult  one 
of  the  "  clargy "  before  yielding  her  conscience  so  uncondition-^ 
ally  into  his  hands;  but  he  was  not  the  lad  to  adk  twice. 
Poor  Kattie's  little  money  was  quite  gone,  and  her  few  super* 
fluous  articles  of  clothing  had  been  parted  with,  at  first  rehid*' 
tantly  enough ;  yet  she  had  of  late  become  surprisingly  inured 
to  a  pawnbroker's  box,  her  shamefacedness  having  melted  im 
snow  before  the  fire  of  Mrs.  Carty's  wrath,  invariably  kindled 
when  her  young  lodger  was  unable  to  satisfy  her  not  always 
reasonable  demands. 

"  What's  the  matther  now,  Kattie  ?"  inquired  Mary  Shee- 
han,  as  one  day  entering  the  room  she  found  our  heroine  alone> 
busily  rubbing  a  very  tearful  face  with  a  dirty  apron. 

**  Shure  an  it's  meesilf  doesn't  know  what  I'll  do^  Mftpf 
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cbftr^  that  ould  skinflint,  Moll  Carty,  insists  on  the  rint  foir 
her  dirty  hole,  an  didn't  I  pawn  me  gown  an  shawl  to  sadisfy 
kfcr  ?  an  what'U  become  of  me  ?  I've  ownly  these  lift,  an  it'll 
break  me  heart  to  part  thim,  becase  they  belonged  to  me  poor 
mother,  God  rist  her  sowl ! "  and  as  she  spoke,  she  held  up  an 
old-fashioned  rosary,  the  beads  of  which  being  silver  were  of 
some  trifling  value. 

**Did  Moll  Carty  see  those  ?"  inquired  Mary  anxiously. 

^' Yis;  an  what  thin?"  answered  Kattie. 

"  Thin  part  thim  directly,  me  girl ;  there's  nothing  too  hot 
or  too  heavy  for  the  paws  of  the  dirthy  ould  vagabond ;  she'll 
eonjure  thim  away  wid  some  of  her  divii's  thricks ;  it's  small 
riyirinoe  the  likes  of  her  has  for  hades  or  holy  things:  you  can 
pX  thim  agin  whin  you're  married  to  Florry," 

**  Married  to  Florry !  ah,  that's  another  great  thrubble  I" 
and  her  tears  began  to  flow  afresh.  "  You  see,  Biddy  Sarch- 
field  advised  me  to  spake  to  one  of  the  clargy,  an  maybe  he'd 
assist  me  for  the  time ;  an  I've  not  knelt  before  one  of  thim 
iver  since  I  came  to  this  hay thenisli  place ;  an  I've  neglicted 
me  prayers,  an  stayed  from  the  Mass ;  an  what  ud  Father 
Fhelim  say  if  he  knew  it  all  ?  Will,  Florry  heerd  her,  an 
rapped  out  a  tundering  oath,  that  ud  have  made  me  crass  mee-^ 
silf  but  that  I  saw  Nill  Sillivan  grin ;  an  he  swore  no  praste 
should  let  or  make  in  his  consarns,  that  he'd  be  married  by 
the  parson  or  not  at  all:  for  why?  it  didn't  shute  him  to 
sittle  his  conscience  jist  at  present ;  an  he  looked  quite  awful*- 
like.  Now,  Mary,  what'U  I  do  ?  if  I  don't  have  him,  Nilly 
w411,  an  I  must  go  to  sarvice  afther  all." 

Mrs.  Sheehan,  kind  and  good-hearted  as  she  was,  consti- 
tuted by  no  means  a.  wise  or  safe  adviser ;  she  merely  con* 
tfsnted  herself  by  observing,— 

^M  don't  think  Florry  dhrinks,  at  laste  not  to  come  up  to 
my  good-for-nothink  Pat,  who  spinds  more  than  he  earns." 

She  then  prepared  to  set  out  for  the  ^'  walk,"  whilst  Kate 
sauntered  down  the  Hollow  with  the  beads,  wondering  what 
she'd  get  on  them,  and  muttering  to  herself  in  a  tone  of  re« 
proach, — 

"  Yis,  an  indeed  it's  sildom  enough  I  say  them  now ;  an  it's 
safe  stowed  they'll  be,  that's  one  comfort." 

This  and  scenes  of  a  similar  description  crowded  through 
her  Inrain  as  she  slowly  walked  homewards ;  and  she  was  more 
than  once  tempted  to  place  the  matter  in  Miss  Bradshawe's 
hands,  who  she  knew  was  able,  and  doubted  not  was  willing 
also,  to  assist  her.  Alas,  these  good  resolutions  were  stifled  in 
the  bud,  as  she  remembered  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
such  a  proceeding  would  be  a  return  to  her  duty,  and  the 
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instant  transfer  of  Daly's  affections  to  her  rival,  an  event 
more  galling  to  her  vanity  than  feelings.  Yet  as  Kate  was 
now  become  sufficiently  idle,  the  thought  of  "sarvice"  had 
lost  all  its  attractions.  Wearied  by  this  unprecedented  stretch 
of  mental  exertion,  she  wound  it  up  by  "  laving  things  to  take 
their  own  way,  an  thin  it  ud  be  no  fault  of  hers  if  they  didn't 
go  right,"  and  began  to  stare  about  her.  Unfortunately, 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  shops  were  all  closed ; 
and  Kate,  thus  deprived  of  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  her 
amusement,  debated  if  she  had  not  better  go  home  at  once. 
But  on  passing  one  of  the  largest  mansions  in  —  Square, 
her  attention  was  arrested  by  the  sounds  of  music,  rendered 
more  audible  from  the  windows  being  thrown  open  on  account 
of  the  heat :  within  there  were  innumerable  lights,  and  other 
unmistakeable  signs  of  revelry ;  without,  crowds  of  footmen, 
linkboys,  and  idlers  of  every  description..  To  the  latter  our 
heroine  hastened  to  join  herself;  and,  as  carriage  after  carriage 
deposited  its  burden,  strove  to  catch  a  passing  glance  of  the 
splendidly-attired  and  joyous-looking  girls,  whose  fairy  forms 
hoivered  for  a  moment  in  her  sight,  and  were  then  lost  under 
the  smartly-striped  awning  which  extended  from  the  street- 
door  to  the  kerb-stone.  Oh,  how  Kate  wished  those  walls 
had  been  of  glass,  that  she  might  catch  one  little  glimpse  of 
the  scene  within ;  how  she  envied  the  servants,  who  seemed 
quite  used  to  it,  and  on  whom  all  these  waving  plumes  and 
glittering  robes  appeared  to  make  no  impression !  She  had 
determined  every  carriage  should  be  the  last,  yet  she  still  lin- 
gered ;  just  one  peep  at  that  magnificent  equipage,  and  she 
would  go.  It  stopped,  the  steps  rattled  down,  an  unusual 
flutter  took  place  amongst  the  liveried  attendants,  and  two 
gentlemen  alighted,  of  whom  Kate  took  no  notice,  and  after 
them  a  lady,  stately  and  beautiful,  amidst  whose  raven  tresses 
sparkled  such  a  profusion  of  brilliants  as  to  dazzle  her  eyes 
and  produce  an  involuntary  curtsey,  as  a  vague  idea  flashed 
across  her  mind  that  it  must  be  the  queen  herself;  and  last  of 
all  tripped  a  giil  whose  lovely  face  Kate  felt  certain  was  fami- 
liar to  her.  A  short  stoppage  took  place  as  the  young  lady 
let  fell  her  bouquet,  and  our  heroine  had  full  time  to  admire 
the  robe  of  spotless  satin,  the  long  auburn  curls  escaping  in 
every  direction  from  the  pearl  wreaths  which  vainly  sought  to 
restrain  their  luxuriance,  and  above  all  the  radiant  laughter- 
loving  eyes  and  bright  smile  of  the  Lady  Angela  Malvern. 
Another  second,  and  she  too  had  passed  as  a  dream ;  and  Kate, 
with  a  sigh,  prepared  to  depart,  unconscious  that  she  herself 
had  attracted. the  attention  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  Ihe 
party.     Ue  lingered  behind  his  companions,  and  as  she  turned 
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to  cast  a  farewell  glance  at  the  gay  crowd,  accosted  her  in  p, 
somewhat  careless  tone  with,  "  And  where  are  you  going,  my 
pretty  one?" 

'*  Sure  an  I'm  goin  home,  sir,"  said  Kate,  with  a  smile  in 
which  simplicity  and  coquetry  were  so  strangely  blended  as  to 
pique  the  curiosity  of  the  stranger,  whose  first  address  bad 
been  merely  words  of  course.  He  was  a  tall  dignified  man, 
about  eight-and-twenty,  with  a  severe  cast  of  features  and  a 
proud  dark  eye,  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  penetrate  the 
very  soul  of  the  girl,  as  he  again  demanded, 

"  And  where  is  your  home  ?    Shall  I  see  you  there  ?" 

"  Jist  bey  and  in  the  Buildings,  sir,  an  you  can  cum  if  you 
like ;  that  is,"  she  added  archly,  "  if  you're  not  affeard  of 
Florry,  for  maybe  it's  jealous  he'll  be." 

"  I  am  not  a  very  great  coward,"  he  replied,  in  a  tone 
which  even  to  her,  unthinking  as  she  was,  appeared  rather 
grave  ;  "  at  any  rate,  I'll  see  the  end  of  this  adventure."  He 
continued  to  mutter  in  an  under  tone,  as  he  went  along,  some- 
thing about  '^  the  girl  being  Irish,  and  of  course  a  Catholic, 
this  boasted  religion  which  inculcates  such  doctrines  and  sets 
forth  such  examples  of  purity,'*  and  more  to  tlie  same  purpose. 
Kattie  chattered  away  without  noticing  the  vagueness  and  bre- 
vity of  the  answers  she  received,  or  heeding  the  sarcastically 
triumphant  smile  which  played  round  his  mouth,  and  gave  so 
disagreefltble  an  expression  to  his  countenance.  Far  different 
were  the  feelings  which  animated  the  bosoms  of  the  pair  thus 
singularly  thrown  together.  Kate's  little  heart  beat  high  with 
gratified  vanity  ;  and  too  unused  to  the  world's  ways  to  know 
to  what  injurious  suspicions  her  conduct  must  give  rise,  she 
amused  herself  by  picturing  how  mad  Florry  would  be  at  a 
"  rale  gintleman"  seeing  her  home,  and  then  laughed  aloud  at 
the  certain  surprise  of  the  latter  when  he  found  himself  in  such 
a  ^^  quare  place"  as  the  Buildings.  Indeed  so  fully  did  she 
enter  into  the  frolic,  that  the  dying  woman,  Josephine,  all  were 
forgotten ;  and  a  row,  the  probable  consequences  of  her  impru-, 
dence,  was  regarded  by  her  as  a  thing  of  no  moment,  so  natural 
to  her  had  become  the  habits  of  those  aihongst  whom  she  re- 
sided. The  motives  of  the  stranger  were,  however,  more  dif- 
ficult to  analyse ;  in  fact,  they  were  a  riddle  even  to  himself. 
His  handsome,  though,  as  I  before  said,  severe  countenance  cer- 
tainly evinced  no  particular  admiration  for  the  little  Irish  girl ; 
on  the  contrary,  impatience  at  her  ceaseless  prattle  seemed 
scarcely  restrained  by  a  more  powerful  feeling :  for  he  noted 
with  intense  interest  every  word  which  fell  from  her  lips ;  evi- 
dently they  afforded  him  little  pleasure,  for  his  cheek  flushed 
and  his  eye  kindled  as  he  muttered  between  his  teeth. 
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**  And  is  it  amongst  sucli  as  these  her  lot  is  cast  ?  Is  she 
for  ever  to  be  allowed  her  own  headstrong  way  ?  I  will  see 
this  farce  to  an  end,  and  then  we  meet  again." 

**  Here  we  are,  sir,  jist  at  the  ind  of  the  coort,*'  interrupted 
Kate,  half  doubtful  how  much  farther  it  was  safe  to  carry  her 
joke ;  "  p'raps  it's  no  nearer  you'd  betther  come." 

"  Is  it  here  you  live?"  he  inquired  rather  abruptly;  **  nay, 
as  I  have  come  thus  far,  Pll  see  you  to  the  door." 

"  There  is  no  doore,"  said  Kate  simply  ;  "  the  people  tuk 
it  last  winther  to  kindle  the  fires.  I  live  at  the  big  house 
below  there;  but  ralely,  sir,  I'd  rayther  you'd  go  back;  if 
the  min  have  been  dhrinking,  they  mightn't  be  altogether  pace- 
able,  an  I'd  be  sorry  harm  came  of  iu" 

**  It  is  my  pleasure  to  go  on,"  he  repeated,  but  in  so  de- 
termined a  tone  that  Kate,  heedless  as  she  was,  saw  she  had 
made  a  great  mistake  somewhere  ;  she  looked  earnestly  in  his 
face ;  a  stem,  determined  gaze  met  hers,  and  her  confusion 
was  complete  as  she  then  remembered,  for  the  first  time,  there 
were  those  in  Moll  Carty's  room  who  were  likely  to  resent  the 
intrusion  of  a  stranger,  especially  at  an  hour  wnen  they  were 
almost  certain  to  be  assembled.  Kate  had  seen  too  much 
lately  of  Florry's  violence  not  to  dread  its  effects,  especially  if 
herself  were  to  be  its  object.  Almost  at  her  wit's  end,  she 
yielded  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and,  trusting  to  her 
swiftness  of  foot  and  superior  knowledge  of  the  locality,  darted 
off  at  full  speed,  threading  her  way  through  the  various  groups 
with  which  the  Buildings,  more  especially  the  courts,  were  still 
thronged.  But  Kate  had  reckoned  without  her  host ;  pausing 
in  the  doorway  to  take  breath  before  ascending  the  stairs  of 
the  Large  House^  she  found  her  pursuer  close  to  her  side ;  so 
intent  had  the  inhabitants  been  on  their  own  affairs,  that  he 
had  passed  amongst  them  unnoticed,  almost  unseen.  Terrified 
half  out  of  her  senses,  she  exclaimed,  imploringly, — 

"  Ah,  pray  now,  go  back,  sir ;  there's  a  woman  dying  of 
the  cholera  above  there,  an  a  lady's  wid  her  jist  now ;  and  if 
ye  foller  me,  there'll  be  murther  this  blessed  nite." 

"  The  cholera!  a  lady!"  and  he  darted  a  glance  full  of 
suspicion  at  his  companion;  "  at  this  hour  too.  It's  of  no  use^ 
girl ;  I'm  determined." 

**  Thin  take  care  of  the  well,  an  mind  it's  not  my  fault  if 
ye'r  intirely  kilt ;  you'll  niver  git  safe  up  these  ould  crazy 
stairs,  that's  one  comfort."  And  springing  forward,  she  was 
soon  lost  to  sight  in  the  darkness.  Not  to  be  bafiled,  he  pressed 
on,  and,  with  no  other  guide  than  the  echo  of  her  footsteps, 
surmounted  the  perils  of  stair  and  passage,  until  he  reached 
the  long  passage  leading  to  the  fortune-teller's  domicile. 
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**  What  wild-goose  chase  am  I  engaged  iiil"  he  exclaimed, 
as,  fiiuling  himself  at  fault,  he  stood  fearful  to  advance  or  re-- 
cede. "  Can  I  ever  hope  to  convince  one  so  wedded  to  her 
felly  ?  or  will  she  ever  give  me  credit  for  the  motives  which 
brought  me  here  ?  A  fine  story  this  young  wench  can  make  of 
it,  and  doubtless  will— ha !  there  she  is  again.**  As  he  spoke, 
Kate  threw  open  the  door  of  IVIoll  Carty's  room  ;  and  before 
the  greater  part  of  its  inmates  were  even  aware  of  their  entrance, 
both  herself  and  the  stranger  stood  in  the  very  midst  of  them. 

Had  the  latter  leisure  for  observation,  the  varied  avoca-* 
tions  of  the  different  families  must  have  had  to  him  at  least  all 
the  attractions  of  novelty.  Biddy  Sarchfield,  although  retired 
for  the  night,  was  sitting  bolt  upright  in  her  sittle,  sewing  a 
remnant  of  an  old  plaid  shawl  into  the  tattered  corduroys  of 
blind  Murphy,  who,  seated  on  his  basket,  had  concealed  the 
absence  of  that  indispensable  article  by  the  petticoat  of  his 
sempstress,  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed  remaining 
to  this  day  a  mystery,  owing  to  the  dust  of  about  twelve  months 
in  which  it  was  enshrined.  Mrs.  Flanaghan,  like  a  careful  wife, 
was  washing  Will's  shirt,  her  own  gown,  and  the  childer's  little 
bits  of  things,  herself  and  husband  doing  without  those  neces* 
saries  "  jist  for  the  time ;"  whilst  their  offspring,  having  been 
stowed  away  under  the  sack  of  rags,  had  crept  out  here  and 
there,  and  were  sporting  in  very  insufficient  clothing  at  as  great 
a  distance  as  might  be  from  their  industrious  mother.  Moll 
Cariy  was,  as  usual,  diving  into  the  future,  for  the  special  bene- 
fit of  Nell  Sullivan ;  whilst  such  of  the  men  as  were  at  home, 
Sheehan  excepted,  were  congregated  round  a  small  table,  co-' 
vered  with  short  pipes  and  battered  pewter-pots,  and  lighted 
by  a  solitary  rush. 

"  Sure  an  what's  all  this,  Kate?"  exclaimed  the  hostess, 
throwing  down  her  inseparable  companions,  the  cards ;  "  we^ 
tliought  it  was  niver  coming  back  you  were"- 

"  Howld  yer  jaw,  you  witch!"  vociferated  Daly,  springing 
to  his  feet.  "  Where  have  you  been  gadding,  Kate  ?  an  who 
the  divil's  this,  I'd  like  to  know?"  and  he  advanced  fiercely 
towards  the  intruder,  who,  haying  awoke  from  his  surprise  to 
all  the  awkwardness  of  his  position,  drew  himself  to  his  full 
height,  preparing,  though  without  even  a  cane  in  his  hand,  to 
resist  the  threatened  attack. 

"  Who  I  may  be,  is  decidedly  no  concern  of  yours,"  he  an- 
swered ;  "  and" — he  stammered,  conscious  he  had  no  excuse 
for  his  presence  where  it  was  neither  expected  nor  desired. 

"  Musha !  an  isn't  it  a  consarn  of  ours  what  brings  you 
here,  my  fine  chap  ?"  said  Sheehan,  rousing  himself  from  a 
comfortable  nap,  and  observing  with  visible  satisfaction  the 
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absence  of  his  wife.  "This  is  a  quare  time  of  night  to  walk 
in  widout '  By  yer  lave,'  or  *  God  save  all  here  ;*  and  if  you've 
ony  particler  value  for  yer  bones,  take  yersilf  off  in  a  jiffey  : 
unless  you  priferr  the  winder  to  the  doore ;  it'll  save  time, 
that's  sartain." 

"  It's  no  quarrel  of  yours,  Pat,"  said  Florry,  in  a  voice 
hoarse  with  passion  ;  "  and  you,  sir,  answer  me,  did  you  foUer 
this  girl  wid  her  own  consint  or  no  ?  Ayther  way,  I'll  be  the 
death  of  you,"  he  continued,  almost  beside  himself;  "but  if 
it's  her  fault,  she'll  be  sorry  for  it,  that's  all." 

"  Your  threats  and  questions  will  remain  alike  unheeded, 
unanswered ;  I  shall  defend  ray  life  as  best  I  may,  and  may 
thank  my  own  folly  for  placing  myself  in  such  a  situation." 

The  calmness  of  this  speech  caused  his  antagonist  to  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment,  which  Kate  perceiving,  eagerly  exclaimed : 

"  Ah  thin,  Florry,  wasn't  it  meesilf  intirely  that  was  to 
blame?  I  tould  the  gintleman  where  I  lived,  and  said  he 
might  see  me  home  if  he  liked." 

"You  did,  you  hussy?  then  take  that  for  your  pains;" 
and  infuriated  by  rage  and  drink,  he  dealt  her  a  blow  which, 
though  slight,  sent  her  screaming  to  the  side  of  the  bed  where* 
Biddy  Sarchfield  was  still  quietly  ensconced,  regarding  the 
affiray  as  got  up  for  her  own  especial  amusement. 

"  You  cowardly  scoundrel,  how  dare  you  strike  the  girl?" 
exclaimed  the  stranger,  aiming,  as  he  spoke,  at  the  fellow's 
head  ;  a  compliment  the  latter  dexterously  avoided,  and  catch- 
ing up  a  thick  stick,  prepared  to  return,  with  a  force  which 
must  have  proved  fatal  to  his  opponent,  when  Jack  Burke, 
seizing  hold  of  his  arm,  half  whispered,  "  Hold,  Florry  Daly ; 
I  know  him  :  now  look  at  him  yersilf,  man,  an  see  am  I  right  ?!' 

"  Yes,  and  I  know  you,  you  villain  !"  exclaimed  the  person 
alluded  to;  "I  saved  your  life  once,  and  I  believe  you  are 
already  too  well  acquainted  with  the  weight  of  my  arm  to 
provoke  it  a  second  time.*' 

"  Yer  honour  spakes  truth,"  said  Burke,  sheepishly,  tug- 
ging at  one  of  his  long  ragged -looking  locks.  "  But  for  you, 
yer  overfed  raskil  of  a  flunkey  (wid  the  nose  of  an  Irish 
mother,  jist  to  give  a  quality  taste  to  his  fat  jowls)  ud  have 
sint  an  ounce  of  lead  to  thry  the  thickness  of  me  skull,  whin 
he  found  me  a  wanting  to  borry  the  horse ;  an  sure,  though 
you  gave  me  the  sound  bating,  you  didn't  take  tibe  oath 
against  me,  bekase  I  promised  to  refarm ;  an  so  I  have :  but 
no  one  shall  touch  a  button  of  yer  honour's  coat,  as  I'm  an 
honest  man." 

"  That's  more  than  you  can  promise,'*  growled  Daly ;  "  this 
fine  gentleman  or  nobleman  tells  no  more  tales;  if  I  am  to  be 
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hanged,  it  shan't  be  for  nothing  ;*'  and  struggling  to  rid  him- 
self of  Burke,,  he  again  endeavoured  to  spring  on  his  antago- 
nist. The  latter  prepared,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  to  sustain 
the  shock,  though  completely  unarmed  he  was  no  match  for 
the  herculean  Irishman.  It  was,  however,  with  no  small  sur- 
prise that  he  observed  Daly  pause  midway  in  his  career,  start, 
and  hang  his  head ;  whilst  a  simultaneous  expression  of  regret, 
shame,  and  apology  burst  from  both  actors  and  spectators  of 
the  strife.  Turning  rapidly  towards  the  door,  he  too  gazed 
on  the  apparition,  as  if  his  whole  soul  were  in  that  look,  his 
present  pallor  being  rendered  more  striking  by  its  contrast 
with  the  angry  flush  it  had  chased  from  his  brow.  Yet  the 
form  which  presented  itself  was  no  way  calculated  to  excite 
alarm ;  it  was  the  slight  figure  of  a  girl,  whose  snowy  robe 
and  elegant  though  simple  walking  attire  would  have  alone 
stamped  her  as  belonging  to  a  very  different  grade  of  society 
.from  those  amongst  whom  she  had  thus  unexpectedly  ap- 
peared. Yet  it  was  not  this  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  stranger ;  his  gaze  was  riveted  on  her  face  :  those  regular 
features,  now  so  pale  you  might  have  deemed  them  fresh  from 
the  sculptor's  hands ;  those  dark-blue  eyes ;  the  curved,  half- 
disdainful  lip ;  the  haughty  wave  of  the  head,  too  natural  to 
offend  ;— it  was  surely  the  same.  Time  had  passed  lightly  over 
her;  and  but  that  her  bright  curls  were  now  simply  parted  on 
her  high  forehead,  and  the  smile,  so  sunny  and  frequent,  was 
no  longer  there,  she  differed  not  from  what  she  had  been  when 
he  had  left  her  in  anger  six  long  years- ago ! 

"Josephine!"  "Lord  Norville!"  burst  from  the  lips  of 
either ;  whilst  Sheehan,  irresolute  whether  to  advance  or  re- 
cede, stammered  out, "  Sure  an.  Miss  Bradshawe,  yer  wilcome, 
miss ;  an  I  hope  the  noise  didn't  scare  you ;  but  yer  used  to 
the  ways  of  us,  ony  how."  His  voice  recalled  the  self-posses- 
sion of  Josephine:  though  ignorant  of  the  cause^  her  quick  eye 
divined  the  danger  to  which  the  earl  had  exposed  himself;  and 
rapidly  advancing  into  the  centre  of  the  room,  she  placed  her- 
self in  such  a  position  as  effectually  to  separate  Daly  from  his 
antagonist. 

'^  Sheehan,"  she  exclaimed,  laying  her  hand  on  the  sleeve 
of  his  tattered  coat,  "  are  you  aware  Winny  Pratt  is  dead  ?" 

'*  The  Lord  be  marciful  to  us !"  groaned  Biddy  Sarchfield, 
popping  her  head  from  under  what  we  may  by  courtesy  style 
bed-clothes  ;  "  an  widout  the  benefit  of  the  clargy  ?" 

"  No,  Father  Morgan  was  with  her ;  and  it  was  most  for- 
tunate for  you  all  that  he  did  not  enter  here.  Now  recollect 
what  I  say :  she  died  of  the  cholera ;  and  if  you  attempt  to 
wake  the  body,  I  will  not  answer  for  the  consequences." 
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"  Sure  but,  xne  lady,"  said  Biddy,  "  what  ud  the  corse  aay 
if  it  was  lift  widout  the  friends,  an  what  ud  theheybours  thinj^ 
if  they  didn't  hear  the  keening  ?" 

"  Think  you  had  left  off  your  heathenish  practicesi  for 
they  are  no  better,"  answered  Miss  Bradshawe,  with  a  smile ; 
"  at  any  rate,  if  you  persist  in  this  instance,  it  will  not  be  with-* 
out  danger  to  yourselves." 

"  Josephine,"  exclaimed  Lord  Norville,  no  longer  able  to 
keep  silence,  "are  you  aware  of  the  character  of  those  amongst 
whom  I  find  you  at  this  hour  ?  and  do  you,  in  the  wildest 
flights  of  enthusiasm,  imagine  you  can  ever  benefit  such  as 
they  are  ?    Your  very  life  is  in  peril." 

"  An  who'd  hurt  her,  pray?  sure  an  Fd  like  to  see  him 
at  it.  She's  as  safe  as  the  clargy,  an  she  knows  it  too/'  said 
Sheehan,  eagerly :  "  but  if  you're  a  frind  of  Miss  Bradshawe^s, 
bist  take  yersilf  off,  for  the  fit's  on  Florry  yit." 

"  Daly,"  exclaimed  Josephine,  who,  whatever  her  outward 
composure,  really  felt  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  in- 
truder, *'  this  gentleman  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine :  how 
he  came  here  I  know  not,  but  for  my  sake  you  must  drop  youif 
quarrel;  it  is  very  late,  and  he  will  accompany  me  home/' 

"  For  that  matther,  miss,  there's  enough  of  us  vndout  sich 
as  him,"  answered  Burke,  with  a  glance  of  ineffable  contempt 
at  Lord  Norville ;  "  but  of  course  Florry  ^1  be  said  by  you. 

"  But  you've  not  heerde  the  rights  of  it  yet,  my  lady,'* 
said  Daly,  on  whose  passion  it  was  evident  Josephine's  pre- 
sence was  the  only  restraint.  "  Could  not  that  girl  be  sint  of 
an  errand  widout  bringing  this  fine  chap  bolt  afther  her  to  me 
very  teeth,  an  I  jist  about  to  put  up  the  bans  too?" 

Miss  Bradshawe  did  not  answer;  but  she  cast  an  involun- 
tary glance  of  surprise,  not  unmingled  with  scorn,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Lord  Norville,  who,  to  say  the  truth,  began  to  cut  a 
very  ridiculous  figure  in  the  aspect  which  affairs  had  now  as-* 
sumed.  "  Yes,  my  lady,  it's  quite  thrue,"  continued  Florry, 
eager  to  improve  his  advantage ;  for,  with  his  natural  shrewd- 
ness, he  had  correctly  interpreted  the  look  of  Josephine ;  "  aa 
can  ye  wondher  thut  it  made  the  blood  boil  up?  But  I'll 
have  me  revinge  on  him  yet." 

"  Not  before  me,  I  hope,"  said  Miss  Bradshawe,  with  a 
smile;  "you  must  tell  me  all  about  it  to-morrow.  I  thought, 
Mrs.  Carty,  you  had  given  up  those  cards.'* 

"  Ah,  an,  me  lady,  it's  meesilf  promised  it  too;  an  the  divil 
»iver  lits  me  rist  night  or  day ;  he  twists  himsilf  round  me 
like  a  sarpaiit  as  he  is,  and  sits  me  rid-hot  wid  his  breatb^^ 
till  I'm  'bliged  to  drown  meesilf  undher  the  pump,  for  it's  all 
alight  I  am." 
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'  '*  There's  no  pace  at  all  wid  the  poor  crathur,"  whined 
Biddy  Sarchfield  from  the  bed.  "  She  was  chopping  about 
wid  the  broken  knife  all  the  livelong  night;  an  didn't  she 
catch  hoult  of  me  ragged  petticoat,  an  sware  it  was  the  tail  of 
the  baste?  An  that  minds  me,  my  lady,  praps  you've  an  ould 
one  to  spare;  or  if  yer  short,  maybe  youd  pitch  into  his 
riyirince  for  one,  for  it's  not  fit  for  a  Christian  she's  lift  it  on 
me."  Tliis  was  too  much.  Josephine  smiled;  and  Lord  Nor- 
ville,  despite  his  chagrin,  laughed  outright. 

"  Well,  good  night  to  you  all,"  said  Miss  Bradshawe ;  and 
she  moved  towards  the  door,  accompanied  by  the  earl,  and,  in 
obedience  to  a  glance,  followed  by  Pat  Sheehan.  As  soon  as 
they  were  out  of  hearing,  she  inquired  of  Sheehan,  in  a  low 
tone,  "  Is  he  in  danger?" 

"  Indeed  an  he  is,  me  lady.  Florry's  dark  intirely,  an  not 
About  the  girl  ayther.  You  minded,  sir,  what  Jack  Burke 
said  ?  Daly's  not  lik  the  rist  on  us ;  we  think  much  of  an  in- 
jury, he  niver  forgives  a  binifit.  But  you  are  quite  safe,  Miss 
Bradshawe ;  an  why  shouldn't  you  be,  l*d  like  to  know  ?  Surcj 
if  ony  one  touched  a  hair  of  yer  head,  the  boys  ud  limb  him." 

'*/safe,"  answered  Josephine;  and  she  mechanically  passed 
her  hand  through  the  arm  of  her  companion*  There  was  a 
tenderness  in  the  tone,  an  interest  in  the  action,  which  sent  a 
thrill  of  joy  to  the  heart  of  Lord  Norville,  and  amply  com- 
pensated for  the  annoyance  he  had  endured. 

"  I'd  best  go  wid  you,  though,"  said  Pat;  "Florry  may  be 
afther  you  wid  his  mad  ways." 

"  No,  stay  here  and  detain  him  until  we  have  cleared  the 
Buildings,"  answered  Miss  Bradshawe. 

"  Don't  go  down  the  Buildings  at  all,  miss;  you  know  the 
ways  of  the  Hollow ;  cut  through  Bryant's  stables  into  the 
coorte ;  it's  rayther  dark,  but  you  know  the  way.  I'll  go  back 
an  pick  a  quarrel  wid  Florry,  jist  to  keep  his  hand  in,  you 
know." 

"  Do  not  make  it  a  real  one,  mind,"  said  Josephine,  whilst 
Lord  Norville  pressed  a  sovereign  into  the  good-natured  fel- 
low's palm.  His  first  impulse  was  to  return  it;  but  the  recol- 
lection of  his  own  trousers  and  Mary's  best  gown  both  at  the 
pawnbroker's,  "  an  to  be  relased  for  the  Sinday,"  conquered 
his  disinterestedness;  so  he  quietly  placed  in  his  pocket  "  the 
first  bit  of  gould  he  had  iver  called  cousin." 

"  Not  a  word,"  whispered  Josephine,  as,  firmly  holding 
Lord  Norville's  hand,  she  led  him  with  a  swift  though  noise- 
less step  along  the  dangerous  and  intricate  passages  he  had 
so  lately  traversed.  Their  natural  positions  were  decidedly 
reversed,  and  the  earl  knew  not  whether  to  be  mortified  or 
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pleased  at  circumstances  which  obliged  him  to  depend  for  pro- 
tection on  a  being  so  frail^  so  almost  childlike  in  appearance. 
She,  however,  allowed  him  no  time  for  reflection.  On  reach- 
ing the  doorway,  instead  of  proceeding  down  the  court,  now 
comparatively  deserted,  they  turned  sharp  round,  and  passing 
through  the  iron  gateway  before  mentioned,  prepared  to  de- 
scend the  steps  leading  to  the  Hollow.  The  reader  already 
knows  how  steep,  rugged,  and  slippery  they  were  at  all  times; 
and  as  the  projecting  houses  by  which  they  were  flanked 
completely  intercepted  the  light  of  the  moon,  now  also  they 
were  in  utter  darkness. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  my  dearest  girl,  where  are  we  going?" 
inquired  her  companion,  with  such  real  alarm  in  his  tone  Aat 
'  Miss  Bradshawe  could  not  suppress  a  low  laugh,  bringing  a 
flush  of  vexation  to  his  cheek. 

**  A  few  moments  more  and  all  will  be  right,"  she  replied. 
"  These  stones  are  rather  uneven,  though." 

The  trickling  of  water  here  again  arrested  his  attention ; 
and  whilst  Josephine  sprang  over  the  impediment,  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  stepping  full  into  the  midst  of  a  dirty  rivulet  issu- 
ing from  a  pipe  in  a  factory-wall,  thereby  completely  satu- 
rating his  thin  shoes  and  silk  stockings.  Feeling  that  the 
adventure  was  now  partaking  largely  of  the  ludicrous,  and 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  part  he  had  been  destined  to  play 
throughout,  he  resigned  himself  in  sullen  silence  to  his  fate, 
angry  with  himself,  his  guide,  and  the  whole  world.  In  this 
way  they  proceeded  half-way  down  a  dirty  ill-paved  mews, 
stumbling  now  and  then  over  loose  stones,  masses  of  broken 
bricks,  and  other  obstructions,  which  he  was  inclined  to  think 
were  laid  purposely  in  his  way,  as  if  the  little  dirty  lurchins 
whose  playthings  they  were  had  ever  dreamed  the  whole 
world  contained  such  a  being  as  Edgar  Earl  of  Norville,  or 
that  he  would  that  night  be  perambulating  the  "  Hollow"  in 
full  ball-costume.  They  paused  at  length  before  what  ap- 
peared to  him  a  hole  in  the  wall,  the  only  distinctly  visible 
object  being  a  heap  of  wet  straw  at  the  mouth  of  a  pit,  which 
imagination  painted  as  unfathomable,  and  from  the  depths  of 
which  his  ears  were  saluted  by  a  discordant  sound  peculiar  to 
no  animal  of  which  he  had  any  knowledge. 

"  Where  are  we  going  now  ?"  he  inquired,  almost  pettishly ; 
"  surely  there  must  be  a  thoroughfare  to  this  dreadful  hole." 

"  Yes,  but  the  arch  is  at  present  filled  by  loungers  from 
the  public-house,  and  my  white  dress  would  insure  a  recogni- 
tion more  noisy  than  welcome." 

'^  But  you  are  never  going  into  that  den ;  and  what  noise 
is  that  ?" 
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"Only  the  poor  old  horse;  he  is  perfectly  quiet,  good 
fellow,  and  knows  my  voice ;  he  will  not  kick,  if  you  do  not 
touch  him/'  So  saying,  she  bounded  forward ;  and  Lord  Nor- 
ville  felt  himself  compelled  to  follow  her  example,  though  not 
so  adroitly  but  that  his  feet  became  entangled  in  the  manure, 
and  he  stumbled  against  the  poor  horse,  who  by  a  tremendous 
snort  testified  both  his  surprise  and  displeasure  at  this  inva* 
sion  of  his  narrow  territories.  "  There  is  another  very  steep 
step  to  mount ;  and  pray  be  careful,  or  you  will  fall  down  the 
kitchen-stairs  and  wake  all  th«  children.  I  am  really  sorry, 
but  it  is  not  my  fault,"  said  Miss  Bradshawe  simply.  With  a 
suppressed  oath,  the  step  was  ascended,  then  two  or  three 
broken  stairs,  then  came  a  long  dark  passage,  a  street-door  was 
pushed  open,  and  at  length  they  stood  in  a  court  strongly  re- 
sembling the  one  they  had  quitted,  except  that  it  possessed 
the  advantage  of  a  carriage-way,  "  which  was  a  great  thing," 
as  it  saved  the  inhabitants  "  the  thrubble  of  washing  their 
stones." 

Much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  earl,  the  few  remaining 
loiterers  regarded  the  appearance  of  Miss  Bradshawe  as  no 
unusual  event,  and  the  repetition  of  her  name  as  she  passed 
the  different  groups  jarred  on  his  ears.  "  And  she  might  have 
been  a  countess,"  he  soliloquised ;  "  might  have  passed  through 
life  with  no  wish  ungratified,  no  care  unsoothed,  and," —  His 
reflections  were  abruptly  terminated  by  their  finding  them- 
selves at  the  end  of  the  court,  and  to  Lord  Nondlle's  asto- 
nishment, in  the  midst  of r-  street.     "  Is  it  possible !"  he 

exclaimed  ;  ^*I  have  passed  down  this  street  thousands  of  times, 
and  never  suspected  the  existence  of  such  a  rookery  as  this." 

"  Here,  then,  we  must  part.  Lord  Norville,"  said  Josephine 
calmly  ;  "  Mrs.  Selby  will  be  much  alarmed  at  my  protracted 
absence." 

"  To  youy  at  least,  I  might  still  be  Edgar  Wellborne,"  he 
exclaimed  bitterly ;  "  unlike  yourself,  1  do  not  pretend  indif- 
ference." 

Josephine  moved  onwards  without  reply ;  but  before  she 
had  proceeded  half-a-dozen  steps,  he  was  again  by  her  side. 
"  Miss  Bradshawe,"  he  continued  in  a  decisive  tone,  "  you  do 
not  escape  me  thus ;  do  you  suppose  I  will  allow  you  to  pass 
unprotected  through  the  streets  of  London  at  this  hour  ?  and 
how  could  I  answer  to  Lord  Lindore  for  humouring  such  gross 
imprudence  ?" 

"  Imprudence  /"  answered  Josephine  archly,  as  her  compa- 
nion drew  her  hand  forcibly  through  his  arm ;  and  they  pro- 
ceeded in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Selby's  abode. 

"  I  understand  your  meaning,  but  must  defer  an  explana- 
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tion  of  my  share  in  tins  night's  adventure  until  a  more  fitting 
time.  Yet,  Josephine,  promise  me,  at  least  till  we  meet  ngam, 
you  will  not  expose  your  life  amongst  those  ufacivilised  bar- 
barians ;  Edgar  Wellborne  may  ask  that  which  would  most 
probably  be  denied  to  the  Earl  of  Norville." 

*'  I  seek  no  explanation,  my  lord,  of  what  concerns  me 
not ;  I  make  no  promises  to  avoid  a  danger  which  does  not 
exist.  Betwixt  these  people,  wild  as  they  appear,  and  myself, 
there  is  a  tie  which  nothing  would  induce  them  to  violate." 

"  A  tie  ?  a  tie  between  the  very  refuse  of  Ireland,  the  dross 
of  London,  and  the  niece  of  the  Earl  of  Lindore  ? — you  are 
surely  mad  or  jesting." 

"  Yes,  the  tie  of  religion ;  a  link  which  those  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  do  not  appreciate,  or  even  understand.  Now 
tell  me  candidly,  would  you  consider  Angela  safe  amongst 
Protestants  of  the  same  class  as  those  we  visited  to-night?" 

"I  am  sure  her  father  would  not,"  said  Lord  Norville, 
changing  colour ;  "  and  to  be  sincere  with  you,  Josephine,  it  is 
not  from  the  people,  bad  as  they  are,  that  I  anticipate  danger.'' 

"  From  what  then  ?"  she  inquired,  half  playfully :  "  do 
you  expect  I  shall  fall  down  some  of  those  steps  or  pits  which 
you  encountered  so  unwillingly  to-night  ?*' 

"  I  expect  nothing  of  the  kind,  wilful  girl ;  T  dread  that 
awful  disease  which  has  already  commenced  its  ravages  through 
our  land,  and  which,  from  the  dirty  and  dissipated  habits  of 
the  poor,  is  sure  to  fix  its  stronghold  amongst  them." 

"  Ay,  that  indeed !"  she  answered  solemnly^  **  Yet  a« 
the  martyrs  of  the  olden  time  shrank  not  from  the  rack  or 
scaffold,  so  must  we  not  shrink  from  the  performance  of  our 
duty,  however  painful,  nay  dangerous,  it  may  be;  it  is  the 
will  of  Almighty  God :  and  was  I  not  equally  under  his  pro- 
tection by  the  bedside  of  that  dying  woman  as  had  I  remained 
idly  at  home  ?  Yet,  trust  me,  the  cholera  will  not  be  confined 
-to  the  poor  alone ;  if  it  proceeds  from  an  impure  atmospheire, 
London  is  so  thoroughly  intersected  by  places  even  worse  than 
these,  that  we  can  never  hope  to  escape.*' 

*'  I  fear  me  not,"  said  Lord  Norville  with  a  sigh;  **yet, 
Josephine,  since  you  Catholics  are  so  fond  of  a  sermon,  tell 
me  is  it  not  selfish  to  rend  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  you 
by  thus  rashly  exposing  yourself?  Be  a  Romanist  if  you.  will, 
but  do  not  cease  to  be  a  rational  being." 

"  Years  have  indeed  added  to  your  prudence,  Edgar,'* 
she  replied.  The  name  had  been  pronounced  involuntarilyj^: 
and  she  would  gladly  have  recalled  it ;  but  it  was  too  late  ? 
the  evil  was  done ;  and  she  felt  the  hand  he  held  pressed  to 
her  companion's  heart. 
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"  God  bless  you,  my  Josephine,  for  that  one  word !  Yoa 
have  not,  then,  become  the  cold  heartless  being  we  believed? 
you  have  not  yet  forgotten'* 

*^  The  word  escaped  from  the  mere  force  of  habit,"  she 
eagerly  interrupted ;  "  for  the  rest,  I  assure  you  my  actions 
and  feelings  are  in  perfect  accordance,  nor  do  I  see  how  either 
can  or  ought  to  interest  the  affianced  husband  of  my  cousin. 
But  I  am  nearly  exhausted,  and  would  rather  perform  the 
remainder  of  our  short  journey  in  silence."  He  did  not 
answer,  and  both  appeared  lost  in  a  profound  reverie,  until 
they  reached  the  door  at  which  they  were  to  part.  The  time 
had  been  employed  by  Josephine  in  earnest  mental  prayer ; 
she  was  conscious  of  the  temptation  to  which  she  was  exposed; 
it  had,  therefore,  lost  half  its  danger ;  yet  the  wounds  of  her 
heart  had  been  reopened ;  and  as  she  offered  her  sufferings 
to  her  God,  she  turned  towards  His  mild  and  compassionate 
Mother  to  pray  for  and  to  pity  her.  For  Lord  Norville,  the 
subject  of  his  meditations  may  be  guessed ;  since,  on  relin- 
quishing Miss  Bradshawe's  hand,  he  passionately  exclaimed, 
*'  Of  one  thing  rest  assured,  Josephine, — I  shall  never  be  the 
husband  of  Lady  Angela  Malvern."  He  turned  away;  and 
whilst  Josephine,  overcome  by  fatigue,  calmly  slept,  he  paced 
up  and  down  the  street,  scarcely  conscious  of  what  he  was 
about.  Two  Josephines  flitted  before  him.  The  one  as  he 
had  last  beheld  her  in  that  old  hall,  the  abode  of  her  ances- 
tors, with  her  young  heart  all  his  own,  yet  at  the  call  of  duty 
severing  with  her  own  hand  the  links  by  which  they  were 
united.  The  other  Josephine,  no  longer  his,  a  calm  placid 
being,  who  acted,  thought,  was  even  apparently  happy,  with- 
out the  slightest  reference  to  him ;  the  face  seemed  the  same, 
the  form  slighter  than  ever :  and  it  was  evident  that  whatever 
feeling  might  linger  in  her  bosom,  it  was  subordinate,  and 
only  sufficient  to  relieve  her  from  the  charge  of  insensibility; 
she  was  a  free  agent  too,  not  the  blind  tool  he  had  thought  to 
.find her;  too  content  with  her  present  position  to  waste  one 
sigh  on  what  she  had  sacrificed.  Of  this  Lord  Lindore  had 
often  assured  him ;  but  he  never  believed  it,  and  he  even  now 
sought  to  stifle  a  conviction  so  unflattering  to  his  self-love. 
How  should  he  act  ?  A  bright  though  intruding  figure  solved 
this  question  for  him.  The  youthful  high-born  Angela,  with 
her  light  heart  and  all  the  dazzling  loveliness  of  her  mother's 
Italian  ancestors,  must  ever  stand  betwixt  himself  and  Jose- 
phine. Ah,  why  was  this  engagement  ever  entered  into? 
It  had  pleased  Lord  Lindore  little,  himself  less ;  Angela  had 
scarce  been  consulted  at  all ;  Lord  Norville  must  marry  some 
one :  so  somehow  or  other,  the  countess  had  it  all  her  own 
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way.  Still  he  was  resolved.  At  this  moment  a  policeman, 
who  had  for  some  time  past  been  watching  his  movements, 
not  altogether  approving  of  his  lengthened  promenade  in  so 
confined  a  space,  requested  him  to  move  on ;  and  Lord  Norville 
reluctantly  obeyed. 


THE  GOLD-FIELDS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

In  a  former  paper  on  this  subject,  mention  was  made  of 
gold  having  been  found,  even  in  modern  times,  in  Scotland. 
We  now  adduce  the  evidence  of  this  fact, — that  of  an  eye- 
witness, whose  curious  work,  very  rare  in  the  original,  has 
recently  been  reprinted.  It  is  entitled  Metallum  Mortis^  by 
Dud  Dudley,  and  was  first  published  in  the  year  1665. 
Particles  of  gold,  we  may  observe,  are  still  occasionally  met 
with  in  the  lead-hills  of  Scotland.* 

"  The  author  did  see,  anno  '37,  at  Shortlough)  in  Scotland,  six 
men  to  dig  and  carry  with  wheele-harrows  the  common  earth  or 
mould  unto  ri volets  remote,  out  of  which  those  men  did  wash  gold- 
grains  as  good  as  in  the  sand  of  the  rivers,  in  which  rivers  many 
have  gotten  gold,  and  seen  grains  of  sol  near  one  ounce  weight, 
both  in  the  Lowlands  and  in  the  Highlands ;  also  he  hath  seen 
gold  gotten  in  England,  hut  not  so  plentiful  as  in  Scotland.  For 
Sir  James  Hope,  anno  1654,  brought  from  Scotland  baggs  of  gold 
grains  unto  Cromwell,  some  of  which  grains  were  very  large,  and  as 
fine  as  any  gold  in  the  world  that  is  in  mines ;  thus  I  came  to  see 
the  baggs,  taking  a  view  of  the  Lowlands  and  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land anno  '37,  in  which  year  I  spent  the  whole  summer  in  opening 
of  mines  and  making  of  discoveries,  was  at  Sir  James  Hope's  lead- 
hills,  near  which  I  got  gold ;  and  he  coming  to  London,  imployed 
Captain  David  Acheson,  a  refiner,  whom  I  met  in  Scotland,  anno 
'87,  to  find  me  out.  "When  I  came  unto  Sir  James  Hope,  dwelling 
in  White  Hall,  he  produced  the  baggs  unto  me,  and  poured  the  gold 
out  upon  a  board  ;  in  which  was  one  large  piece  of  gold  which  had 
to  it  adjoyning  a  large  piece  of  white  spar  very  transparent,  which 
Cap,  David  Acheson,  yet  living  at  Edinburgh,  saw." 

Humboldt  in  his  Cosmosf  has  some  brief  remarks  on  the 
sources  from  which  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  obtained  their 
supplies  of  the  precious  metal ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  his 
^account  is  taken  up  with  a  not  very  profitable  discussion  of 
the  disputed  question  as  to  the  locality  of  the  scriptural  Ophir- 

*  Mrs.  Somerville's  Physical  Geography,  voL  L  p.  297. 
t  VoLiipp.  ]32.4,U1.2. 
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Some  writers  consider  that  it  was  situated  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa ;  others  place  it  on  the  western  coast  of  India,  Now 
there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
gold  was  imported  from  India  into  Europe  in  very  early  times* 
The  commerce  with  India  in  shawls,  spices,  silks,  gems,  and 
perfumery,  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  before  the  ex- 
pedition of  Alexander,  and  probably  even  before  the  Persian 
wars.  The  embroidered  TreTrXot  (much  the  same  manufactures 
which  we  still  prize  so  highly  as  Indian  shawls),  "  the  works 
of  Sidonian  women,"  are  mentioned  even  in  Homer.*  The 
same  were  also  called  "  Babylonian"  in  later  times,  and  must 
be  considered  rather  as  Indian  works,  obtained  by  and  through 
the  Phoenicians,  Tyrians,  or  Sidonians,  than  as  the  productions 
of  those  nations.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  remark,  that  the 
beautiful  vegetable  dyes  of  India  were  celebrated  in  the  Augus- 
tan age ;  as  Strabo  writes,  "  This  country  (India)  produces 
admirable  dyes  both  for  the  hair  and  for  garments."f  But  to 
revert  to  gold,  as  the  one  produce  of  India  with  which  we  are 
now  especially  concerned,  Strabo  repeatedly  aflSrms  its  exist- 
ence, and  even  specifies  the  rivers  and  mines  from  which  it 
was  obtained.  Speaking  of  the  Seres  (a  name  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  Horace  and  Virgil),  he  says,  "  It  is  peculiar  to  them 
not  to  make  any  use  of  gold  and  silver,  though  they  have 
raines."J  On  the  authority  of  Megasthenes,  he  also  says  that 
the  rivers  in  the  north  of  India  "brought  down  particles 
of  gold,  from  which  tribute  was  paid  to  the  Persian  king."§ 
In  the  country  of  Carmania,  lying  west  of  India  and  between 
that  and  Persia^  the  geographer  quotes  Onesicritus  as  testify- 
ing to  the  existence  of  gold  and  silver  both  in  mines  and  in 
particles  washed  down  by  a  certain  river. ||  A  more  particular 
account  is  given  of  the  gold  obtained  in  Arabia :%  "  A  river 
flows  through  this  part  of  the  country  which  carries  down 
gold-dust,  but  the  people  do  not  know  how  to  work  it.  Near 
to  this  tribe  is  a  more  civilised  race,  inhabiting  a  finer  land, 
both  well  watered  and  fertilised  by  rain.  Here  gold  is  dug 
up,  not  as  mere  dust,  but  in  lumps,  requiring  very  little 
refining,  the  smallest  of  them  as  large  as  a  cherry-stone,  the 
mean  size  that  of  a  medlar,  and  the  largest  as  big  as  a  walnut. 
They  string  these  bits  of  gold  alternately  with  transparent 

«  Iliad,  Ti.  289. 

t  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  cap.  I.  The  Tyrian  dyes  were  sea -purple,  from  the  shell- 
iish  called  fntfnrj*  tntncttlus. 

X  lib.  XV.  cap.  1. 

$  Ibid.  The  gold-mines  and  eold-dast  of  India  are  mentioned  by  Herodotng, 
lib.  iii.  106. 

II  lib.  XT.  cap.  2. 

^  Lib.  x?i.  cap.  4; 
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pebbles^  and  make  necklaces  and  bracelets.     They  also  ba^^^/ 
the  gold  at  a  low  price  with  their  neighbours,  giving  three' 
times  the  quantity  of  it  for  copper,  and  twice  the  quantity  .fur 
silver.     This  happens  through  their  ignorance  of  any  method 
of  working  it,  and  the  scarcity  of  the  necessaries  of  life  wbicb 
they  obtain  in  exchange." 

Strabo  has  a  very  interesting  passage,*  in  which  he  gives.  • 
at  one  view  the  sources  from  which  the  ancient  kings  of  A«ia 
derived  their  abundant  wealth  in  gold,  though  he  avows  tha^t 
his  authorities  are  not  as  trustworthy  as  might  be  deared;; 
'*  The  riches  of  Tantalus  and  the  descendants  of  Pelops  came 
from  the  mines  near  Phrygia  and  mount  Sipylus ;  Cadmus 
obtained  his  in  the  region  of  Thrace  and  mount  Pangaeum ; 
Priam,  from  the  gold-mines  at  Astyra,  near  Abydos,  where 
some  small  remnants  may  yet  be  collected,  and  the  quantity 
of  soil  thrown  up  and  the  excavations  are  proofs  of  the  ancient 
gold-diggings.  The  wealth  of  Midas  came  from  the  parts 
near  mount  Bermius ;  that  of  Gyges  and  Alyattes  and  CroewiSj 
froin  a  deserted  village  of  Lydia,  which  now  has  the  soil 
round  it  turned  up  by  mining."  It  appears,  therefore^  that 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  once  extremely  rich  in  gold,  si»ce 
the  great  wealth  of  Midas  and  Croesus  was  proverbial.  "  As 
rich  as  Croesus,"  is  a  phrase  still  familiar  to  all,  though  few^ 
perhaps,  take  the  trouble  to  consider  the  grounds  of  its.  origiu. 
The  immense  riches  of  that  king  are  described  by  the  most 
authentic  witnesses.  Solon  himself  was  allowed  to  inspect  the  - 
royal  treasury,  and  Herodotus  has  recorded  it.f  The  golden 
ingots,  statues,  and  bowls  offered  by  him  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  besides  others  sent  to  Thebes,  are  minutely 
specified,  both  as  to  weight  and  size,  by  the  same  trustworthy 
writer,;};  who. speaks  of  them  as  for  the  most  part  still  existing. 
These  offerings  are  of  such  enormous  value,  that  the  quantity 
of  gold  then  existing  must  have  been  truly  prodigious. 

The  north-eastern  parts  of  Europe,  dnd  the  vast  country 
formerly  called  by  the  general  name  of  Scy  thia,  and  now  known 
as  Tartary  and  Siberia,  were  in  very  early  times  celebrated  for 
their  gold.  Herodotus§  describes  a  Scythian  tribe,  the  Massa- 
getae,  as  using  copper  and  gold  "  for  all  purposes ;"  the  latter 
for  ornamenting  the  trappings  of  their  horses  and  their  own 
armour,  the  former  for  axes  and  spears ;  "  for,"  he  adds,  "  they 
have  no  silver  nor  iron,  but  copper  and  gold  in  great  plenty.'* 
The  famous  story  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  and  the  Golden 
Fleece  is  now  plausibly  explained  as  a  myth  representing  a  very  •= 
early  voyage  of  the  Greeks  to  obtain  possession  of  certain  gold^  : 

*  Lib.  ziv.  cap.  5.  f  Lib.  L  cap.  30.  t  Lib.  L  cap.  50-2. 

§  Lib.  i.  cap.  215. 
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wasbings  beyond  the  Euxine  sea;  the  *' golden  fleece"  implying 
thfttthe  loose  particles  were  caught  by  placing  sheep-skins  in  the 
rapids  of  auriferous  streams.  The  very  curious  tradition,  men- 
tioned by  both  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  of  gigantic  ants,  which 
in  their  burrowings  threw  up  golden  sand,  has  been  well  ex- 
plained by  Humboldt,*  the  Hindostanee  words  for  "  ant'*  and 
for  a  small  kind  of  leopard  being  almost  identical.  "  In  this 
desert,"  says  Herodotus,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  origi- 
nator of  the  story,f  **  and  in  the  sand,  are  certain  immense 
ants,  kss  than  dogs,  but  larger  than  foxes ;  for  there  are  some 
of  them  kept  by  the  Persian  king,  having  been  caught  and 
tak«n  thence.  These  ants,  in  making  for  themselves  subterra- 
neous habitations,  throw  up  the  soil  just  as  the  ants  in  Greece 
do ;  and  the  sand  thus  turned  up  is  full  of  gold  particles.  In 
search  of  this  gold  the  Indians  make  expeditions  -  into  the 
desfett."  He  goes  on  to  describe  at  some  length  the  process 
of  getting  the  gold-sand,  which  the  Indians  stuff  hastily  into 
bag*  and  gallop  off  on  their  camels,  before  the  ants,  which 
are  busy  burrowing  underground,  perceive  them  by  the  smell ; 
and  he  assures  us  that  if  they  did  not  make  good  speed,  the 
ants  would  overtake  and  devour  them  I  The  region  here 
spoken  of  is  placed  by  Humboldt  north  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  and  towards  the  great  desert  of  Gobi. 

Strartge  and  improbable  as  was  this  tale  about  the  ants, 
Latin  writers  have  not  hesitated  to  follow  the  account.  Pro- 
pertius,  J  in  describing  the  avarice  and  luxury  of  the  Romans 
in  the  Augustan  age,  says — 

*'  Inda  cavis  aurum  mi t tit  formica  metallis, 
Et  venit  e  rubro  concha  Erycina  salo." 

And  Pliny§  has  the  same  statement,  doubtless  taken  from 
Herodotus:  "Indicse  formicae  ....  aurum  excavernis  egerunt 
terras  in  regione  septemtrionalium  Indorum." 

The  island  of  Thasos,  to  the  south  of  Thrace,  supplied  an 
amount  of  gold  annually,  which  Herodotus,  who  himself  saw 
the  mines,  e3timates  at  eighty  talents  ;||  but  he  considers  the 
sum-total  of  gold  received  by  the  Thasians  from  their  own 
mines  and  the  adjacent  continent  at  300  talents  in  the  best 
years*  Gold  and  silver  were  also  extracted  from  a  mountain 
not  far  from  the  same  place.1[ 

There  is  but.  little  mention,  we  believe,  in  the  classical 
writ^^  pf  gold  obtained  from  Africa.      The  western  coast 

•  Cdfttot,  yol.  H.  p,  142.  t  Lib.  iii.  cap.  102. 

:  Book  lit.  EL  Xiii.  v.  5.  {  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xi.  36. 

Ij  Herod,  lib.  vi.  cap.  46.    A  gold  talent,  which  is  here  probably  meaat,  wa9 
less  than  an  onnoe  weight. 
^  Ibid.  Ub.vii.  112. 
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which  is  so  rich  in  that  metal,  was  hardly  knownexcept  in  the 
north-west  part.  Herodotus,  however,  speaks  of  gold-dust 
being  extracted  from  a  lake  in  an  island  not  far  from  Car- 
thage.* 

It  is  sufficiently  evident  from  what  has  already  been  said 
(and  to  pursue  the  subject  in  all  its  details  would  require  a 
volume),  that  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  both  in  Greece 
and  Rome  was  very  large.  When  the  greater  portion  of  the 
known  world  became  subject  to  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  the  influx  of  wealth  was  necessarily  enor- 
mous; sums  of  money  are  very  frequently  spoken  of  in  writers 
of  credit  which  would  surpass  all  belief,  if  we  were  not  assured 
of  the  immense  riches  of  that  people.  In  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius a  law  was  enacted  by  the  senate,  "  ne  vasa  auro  solida 
ministrandis  cibis  fierent,'*  that  it  should  be  unlawful  to  pos- 
sess dinner-services  of  solid  gold.f  This  single  fact  seems 
conclusive  of  the  question.  Now,  the  amount  of  gold  and 
silver,  in  their  nature  almost  indestructible,  has  been  con- 
stantly accumulating  for  the  last  2000  years,  and  yet  the  re- 
lative value  has  probably  remained  much  the  same.  .For  in- 
stance, a  comparison  of  the  value  of  the  Attic  coins  shews  that 
gold  was  worth  about  1000  times  as  much  as  copper; J  and 
if  we  take  a  farthing  to  be  the  same  size  as  a  sovereign,  we 
shall  find  that  960  of  the  former  go  to  one  of  the  latter.  The 
accumulation  of  gold  and  silver  (and,  indeed,  of  all  the  metals 
in  common  use)  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  the  present  day 
will  appear  very  vast,  when  we  consider  that  there  is  only  one 
way  (apart  from  oxidisation,  to  which  the  vulgar  metals  are 
more  or  less  liable),  namely,  by  being  sunk  in  the  deep  sea,  in 
which  they  can  be  irretrievably  lost.  We  say  irretrievably^ 
because  buried  treasure  may  at  any  time  be,  and  very  often  is, 
accidentally  recovered.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  any  one 
of  our  sovereigns  may  contain  in  it  particles  of  gold  which  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  men  and  in  active  circulation  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  Many  persons,  it  is  well  known,  are  alarmed 
lest,  with  twenty  millions  of  bullion  already  deposited  in  our 
national  treasury,  a  glut  of  gold  from  California  and  Australia 
should  produce  a  serious  evil, — a  complete  revolution  in  our 
monetary  system,  and  consequently  in  society  itself.  Not,  of 
course,  that  we  can  have  more  gold  than  we  want,  so  long  as 
it  retains  its  standard  or  relative  value ;  but  lest  that  value 
should  be  diminished,  and  a  sovereign  become  comparatively 

*  Herod,  iv.  195.    It  was  obtained  by  young  girls  plunging  feathers  dipped 
In  pitch  into  the  mad. 

f  Tacitus,  Ann.  book  ii.  cap.  33. 

%  Dictionary  of  Antiquities ,  in  t.  Talentum. 
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worfcblefls.  We  befcnre  stated  the  improbability  of  this.  It  is 
evident  that  the  value  of  all  metals  employed  in  coinage  is  to 
a  certain  extent  fictitious.  The  discovery  of  new  iron-mines 
might  reduce  the  price  of  that  metal  one  or  two  pounds  per 
toil ;  but  copper  would  not  be  similarly  aiFected  by  any  sudden 
influx,  so  long  as  twelve  pennies  are  convertible  with  a  shilliDg,' 
and  twenty  shillings  with  a  pound.  Within  the  last  six  years, 
nearly  a  million  sterling  of  copper  has  been  smelted  from  the 
Burra  Burra  mines  in  South  Australia ;  but  a  penny,  or  in 
other  words,  an  ounce  of  copper,  is  still  precisely  of  the  same 
relative  value.  It  will  seem  to  many  an  extraordinary  fact, 
that  a  great  abundance  of  national  wealth,  instead  of  reducing 
the  actual  value  of  money,  regarded  as  the  means  of  procuring 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  actually  enhances  it.  The 
reason  is,  that  trade  and  competition  ^re  so  stimulated  by  a 
copious  supply  of  money,  that  commodities  become,  as  we  call 
it,  cheaper;  which  is  the  same  as  saying  a  sovereign  will  pro- 
jcure  more,  or  is  more  valuable.  It  is  an  admitted  truth,  that 
100/.  at  the  present  time  will  *^  go  as  far"  as  150/.  would 
some  twenty  years  ago ;  that  is,  a  person  can  now  live  on 
100/.  a-year  with  as  much  of  comfort  and  luxury  as  he  then 
could  on  150/.  Consequently  the  real  value  of  money  has 
been  raised  in  the  same  proportion,  while  it  has  become  much 
more  plentiful. 

It  is  a  common  remark,  that  money  was  worth  much  more 
some  hundreds  of  years  ago  than  it  now  is ;  for  example,  that 
100/.  paid  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  as  large  a  sum  as 
1000/.  would  be  in  the  coinage  of  Queen  Victoria.  There  is 
a  fallacy  in  this  which  requires  a  few  words  of  explanation. 
If  a  certain  sum,  say  100/.,  is  regarded  as  a  moiety  of  the  whole 
national  capital,  when  that  capital  is  small,  it  is  very  true  that 
it  is,  pro  tantOy  as  valuable,  and  will  make  the  possessor  rela- 
tively as  rich,  as  ten  times  that  sum  when  the  whole  national 
capital  is  ten  times  as  great.  But  it  is  absurd  to  infer  that 
lOK)/.  in  those  days  would  purchase  as  many  goods  as  1000/. 
would  now  do ;  for  the  very  reverse  is  more  probably  the 
fact,  viz.  that  1000/.  then  would  not  have  purchased  a  larger 
heap  of  corn  or  a  better  wardrobe,  or  have  furnished  a  house 
more  comfortably,  than  100/.  would  now  do. 

There  is  no  fear,  therefore,  of  the  influx  of  gold  to  any 
amount,  so  long  as  its  standard  value  is  maintained.  And  as 
this  is  a  matter  of  law,  and  as  the  welfare  of  society  absolutely 
requires  that  it  should  be  maintained^  no  alarm  need  be  felt 
lest  the  possessor  of  ten  thousand  pounds  should  find  himself, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  possessor  only  of  ten  thousand 
shillings. 
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Xet  us  be  allowed,  in  conclusion,  to  add  a  few  words  on  the 
interesting  question,  JFhat  is  gold  ?  This  is  a  problem,  indeed, 
which  neither  the  alchemists  of  the  middle  ages,  nor  the  most 
acute  philosophers  of  our  times,  have  been  able  fully  to  re- 
solve. Nevertheless,  something  is  known  with  considerable 
certainty  on  the  subject. 

Gold,  like  every  other  metal,  is  the  combination  of  a  pecu- 
liar earth  with  electricity.  According  as  the  electricity  is  more 
or  less  firmly  inherent,  the  metal  is  more  or  less  bright,  ductile, 
and  malleable.  Those  metals  which  easily  rust,  easily  part 
with  their  electricity  and  combine  with  oxygen.  If  the  elec- 
tricity can  be  artificially  imparted,  as  in  galvanised  iron,  and 
as  appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  rails  on  our  railways  which  are 
not  liable  to  rust  like  quiescent  iron,  then  the  tendency  to  oxi^i' 
dise  is  diminished.  Now  the  earth  of  which  metals  are  formed 
is  believed  to  have  risen  from  the  heated  interior  of  our  globe, 
and  to  have  filled  crevices  previously  made  in  the  ancient  rocks 
by  the  process  of  cooling  or  the  action  of  electric  currents. 
Some  metals,  as  tin  and  copper,  lie  very  deep  ;  others,  of  which 
gold  is  one,  are  always  comparatively  superficial.  But  gene- 
rally, the  deeper  the  mine,  the  less  productive  are  the  lodes. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  outer  crust  of  the  earth,  having 
first  cooled,  arrested  and  consolidated  the  greater  portion  cJ 
the  volatile  mineral  matter. 

If  we  would  ascend  to  the  primitive  or  elementary  exist- 
ence of  the  metals,  we  must  probably  refer  them  to  some  subtle 
admixture  in  that  cosmical  vapour  or  solar  atmosphere  from 
which  all  planetary  systems  are  believed  to  have  been  consoli- 
dated in  vast  concentric  rings  around  a  central  nucleus.  The 
circumstance  that  aerolites,  which  are  believed  to  be  minute 
and  as  it  were  fragmentary  planetary  bodies,  always  contain 
the  very  same*  metals  which  exist  in  the  crust  of  our  earth,  ia 
in  favour  of  this  view.  Therefore,  metals  may  have  been  de- 
posited by  sublimation — ^by  gaseous  exhalations  from  the  great 
fire-lakes  which  occupy  the  interior  of  our  globe.  They  may 
be  capable  of  constant  or  periodical  renewal,  or  their  formation 
may  have  been  consequent  on  certain  conditions  of  the  earth 
which  have  long  passed  away  and  will  never  return. 

*  Humboldt,  Cosmos,  vol.  i.  p.  120. 
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Life  of  Mrs,  Dorothy  Lawson^  of  St,  Anthony's^  near  New 
castle^upon^Tyne,  in  Northumberland.  Newcastle-upon- 
Tjne :  Imprinted  by  George  Bouchier  Richardson,  Printer 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Sec.     1851. 

We  have  read  with  great  interest  this  very  pleasing  little  sketch 
of  the  life  of  an  English  Catholic  lady  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  or  rather  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth, 
for  the  heroine  of  the  tale  had  not  long  been  married  when 
James  I.  came  to  the  throne  in  1603,  and  she  lived  till  about 
the  middle  of  King  Charles's  reign.  It  is  a  story  without  any 
remarkable  incidents;  no  hairbreadth  escapes  or  perpetual 
threatcnings  of  danger,  such  as  one  might  naturally  have  ex- 
pected in  any  Catholic  biography  belonging  to  that  period ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  most  calm  and  peaceful  picture  of  a 
life  spent  in  the  zealous  discharge  of  all  Christian  duties,  even 
including  those  corporal  and  spiritual  works  of  mercy  whose 
exercise  we  should  scarcely  have  thought  practicable  to  a  Ca- 
tholic in  those  times.  Altogether  it  is  so  valuable  a  piece  of 
biography,  and  belonging  to  a  class  of  which  we  have  so  few 
specimens — we  scarcely  know  another  that  can  be  named  with 
it,  except  it  be  that  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Clitheroe, — that  we  are 
anxious  to  call  our  readers'  special  attention  to  it. 

It  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  William  Palmes  or  Palmer, 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  private  chaplain  and 
confessor  to  Mrs.  Lawson  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  up  to 
the  time  of  her  death  in  16S^;  so  that  we  have  the  very  surest 
guarantee  for  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  its  statements.  The 
original  ms.  was  unfortunately  lost  on  the  occasion  of  the 
English  nuns  leaving  Bruges  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  oldest  copy  now  extant  is  thus 
inscribed :  "  This  book  belongs  to  M.  Lawson,  begun  first  to 
be  copied  from  the  originall  by  the  Rev.  Father  Ambrose 
Pain,  of  the  Seraphicall  Order  of  Saint  Francis,  and  finished 
by  Sister  Mary  Anastasia  Lawson,  of  the  third  order,  att  Prin- 
cenhoff  in  Bruges,  1749."  It  has  never  before  been  printed; 
and  even  now,  being  published  by  a  merely  Archaeological 
Society  at  Newcastle,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  omit  some 
few  portions  of  the  work,  which,  however  edifying  to  the 
faithful,  would  only  be  received  with  a  sneer  of  scorn  by  the 
world  in  general.  This  circumstance  having  come  to  our 
knowledge^  we  applied  to  the  present  head  of  the  family,  in 
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whose  possession  the  manuscript  is,  for  leave  to  publish  those 
portions  in  our  pages ;  and  we  have  great  pleasure  in  publicly 
acknowledging  the  ready  courtesy  with  which  our  request  was 
acceded  to.  A  copy  of  the  suppressed  passages  was  imme- 
diately forwarded  to  us,  and  will  be  inserted  in  the  course  of 
the  present  article.  But  first  we  must  give  a  brief  outline  of 
the  narrative. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Lawson,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  and  Lady 
Margaret  Constable,  was  born  at  the  house  of  her  maternal 
grandfather,  Sir  Robert  Dormer,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1580.  Lady  Margaret  was  a  sincere  and  zealous  Catholic, 
and  amongst  the  number  of  those  who  suffered  imprisonment 
for  the  faith.     She  is  quaintly  described  to  us  as  having  been 

"rarely  parted  by  nature,  embellished  with  singular  endowments 
in  the  internall,  a  beauty  in  the  ex  tern  all,  full  of  majesty,  tall  in 
stature,  sweet  in  countenance,  fair  in  complexion,  qualified  with  a 
proportion  of  vermilion,  of  an  accomplished  gracefulness,  and  in  her 
whole  composition  so  attractive,  that  she  was  commonly  stiled  the 
star  of  the  court,  and  a  mirrour  or  looking-glass  in  the  country." 

And  her  daughter,  the  subject  of  the  present  history,  was 
just  such  another  : 

**  In  stature,  voice,  proportion,  comeliness,  and  all  other  linea- 
ments drawn  by  the  curious  pencil  of  nature,  she  was  so  lively  a 
piece  of  her  mother,  that  they  were  scarcely  by  any  thing  but  age 
distinguishable ;  so  that  to  form  a  new  description  of  the  daughter, 
were  to  repeat  my  precedent  of  the  mother." 

At  the  early  age  of  seventeen  she  was  persuaded  by  her 
parents,  "  a  word  of  whom  to  her  temper  was  as  much  as  a 
thousand  to  one  of  another  garbe,"  to  accept  the  hand  of 
Roger  Lawson,  Esq.,  son  and  heir  to  Sir  Ralph  Lawson  of 
Brough.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  "  with  universall  ac- 
clamations of  friends,  and  splendour  in  every  particular  corre- 
spondent to  their  calling.*'  We  are  assured,  however,  by  her 
reverend  biographer,  that  "  in  the  confluence  of  these  allure- 
ments the  bride  herself  was  as  weary  of  such  strait  as  ever 
shee  was  of  learning  her  abc,  or  of  needle-work,  when  a 
child." 

At  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days  her  husband  and  his 
father — for  she  had  gone  to  live  with  her  husband's  family  at 
Brough — had  "  occasions  of  concearnment"  which  called  them 
to  London;  and  the  young  bride  took  this  opportunity  of 
opening  her  mind  to  her  mother-in-law  upon  the  subject 
nearest  to  her  heart,  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion. 

**  She  made  a  spiritual  complaint  to  my  lady  Lawson,  that  whilst 
her  body  feasted,  her^oul  fasted  ; and  that  good  lady  was 
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much  edilied  and  taken  with  her  querimonious  request,  but  answered 
she  neither  knew  where  to  find  a  priest  .nor  how  (all  her  servants 
being  conformable  to  the  time&)  to  entertain  him The  cold- 
ness of  this  answer  nothing  abated  the  edge  of  her  desire  ; 

she  therefore  undauntedly  reply'd,  she  bothe  knew  how  to  find  one, 
and  with  her  permission  to  send  for  him  and  entertain  him." 

Accordingly  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  visit  of  a  week 
from  Father  Holtby,  a  Jesuit,  and  afterwards  Provincial  of  his 
order;  harbouring  him  during  these  seven  days  in  a  room 
within  the  quarter  allotted  for  her  own  lodging,  and 

"  herself  and  her  woman,  who  were  the  only  Catholicks  among 
the  servants,  making  ready  his  chamber  and  diet.  This  gallantry 
so  animated  the  good  lady  Lawson,  that  whereas  she  formerly  went 
abroad  to  divine  service,  hereafter,  during  the  time  of  her  daughter's 
abode  there,  she  had  it  constantly  every  month  at  home.  Nor  did 
the  sunshine  of  her  resplendent  virtues  make  a  stand  at  this  point; 
it  proceeded  by  her  industry  to  the  conversion  of  all  Sir  Ralph's 
children  [excepting,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  her  own  husband], 
and  increased  the  number  of  servants  to  six  in  the  faith  of  Christ. 
This  happened  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  if  the  per-  * 
swaders  to  that  profession  were  brought  to  their  teste,  their  punish- 
ment was  death,  by  a  statute  enacted  under  that  princess.  Where- 
fore as  persecution  was  hott,  so  conversions  were  rare,  and  only  to 
be  attempted  by  such  as  God  gave  courage  to  say,  *  love  is  strong 
as  death.' " 

In  process  of  time,  Mrs.  Lawson's  family  came  to  be  so 
numerous,  that  it  was  necessary  to  seek  a  home  elsewhere ; 
and  the  whole  task  of  arranging  the  new  residence  (which  was 
at  Heton,  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne)  devolved  upon  Mrs.  L., 
her  husband  being  continually  absent  in  London  "  about  law 
business."  This  circumstance  enabled  her  to  provide,  what 
she  had  lacked  at  Brough,  a  private  oratory  in  the  house,  with 
proper  conveniences  for  the  residence  of  a  priest.  The  oratory, 
or  "  house  for  God,"  was  "  in  a  decent  garbe,"  we  are  told ; 
and  the  priest's  chamber  was  ostensibly  "  appointed  by  grant 
from  her  husband,  only  for  his  children  to  say  their  prayers," 
in  order  to  avoid  suspicion.  Moreover,  she  was  obliged  to 
convey  the  priest  into  the  house  by  night ;  and,  still  further 
to  shelter  herself  from  all  suspicion,  and 

"  for  her  husband's  satisfaction,  who  still  comply'd  with  the  times, 
she  went  monthly  abroad,  as  if  she  had  wanted  the  conveniences  at 
home.  Her  second  care  and  solicitude  was  to  provide  Catholick  ser- 
vants, the  which  shee  did  so  dexterously  by  little  and  little,  hiering 
one  after  another,  and  never  two  att  once,  that  her  husband,  between 
jest  and  earnest,  tould  her  his  family  was  become  Papists  ere  he 
perceived  it." 
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We  shall  the  better  appreciate  this  latter  act  of  Oht istkn 
charity  towards  the  poorer  members  of  the  household  of  &ith^ 
if  we  call  to  mind  the  refinement  of  cruelty  that  had  just  thimi 
been  introduced  into  the  penal  laws^  by  which  it  was  enacted 
that  every  householder,  of  whatever  religion,  keeping  Catholic 
servants,  should  be  liable  to  pay  for  each  individual  lOL  per 
lunar  month ;  a  burden  which  was  found  so  intolerable  that, 
as  we  learn  from  the  correspondence  of  fioderie,  at  that  time 
the  French  ambassador  in  this  country^  very  many  penons 
immediately  dismissed  their  whole  establishments,  one  noble- 
man alone  discharging  sixty  in  one  day.  The  same  authority, 
however,  goes  on  to  say  that  he  knew  of  other  noble  families 
who  were  determined  to  suffer  any  penalty,  however  severe, 
rather  than  be  guilty  of  such  inhumanity.  Mrs.  Lawson's 
discreet  but  heroic  conduct  was  still  more  noble  tbaa  theirs: 
she  gradually  dismissed  a  large  Protestant  household^  who 
would  find  no  difficulty  in  procuring  situations  elsewhere,  and 
introduced  Catholics  in  their  stead ;  thus  proving  herself  a 
very  angel  of  charity  to  that  numerous  and  oppressed  dass,  of 
Catholic  servants, in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  need«  Nor  were 
this  lady's  noble  exertions  ''  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints"  confined  to  her  own  domestic  circle.  Not  only  did 
she  instruct  her  own  children  in  Christian  doctrine,  and  gather 
around  her  a  Christian  household,  but  the  warmth  of  herdi-> 
vine  charity  made  itself  felt  throughout  the  whole  neighbouiv- 
hood ;  dissolving  hearts  that  had  been  long  "  congealed  in  the 
hard  ice  of  obstinate  heresy ;"  relieving  the  distressed ;  bap- 
tising with  her  own  hand  children  in  danger  of  death ;  and 
"  converting  souls  to  the  true  faith,  with  success  so  prosper- 
ous, that  many,  above  a  hundred,  were  reconciled  by  her  «i* 
deavours."  It  must  not  be  forgotten  too  that,  as  our  author 
expressly' mentions,  it  was  necessary  that  all  these  labours  iir 
the  service  of  God  should  be,  "  like  those  of  Nicodemus,  by 
night  and  by  stealth." 

At  length,  about  the  year  1614,  her  husband  died;  not, 
however,  before  she  had  had  the  consolation  of  procuring  him 
a  priest,  who,  with  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  prepared  him  for  his  passage  out  of  this  world  into 
the  next :  and  it  is  during  the  remaining  twenty  years  of  her 
life  that  the  truly  heroic  courage  and  never-dying  charity  of 
this  saintly  woman  shone  forth  with  their  most  perfect  bril- 
liancy. Before  this  event,  she  had  been  obliged  to  do  m^ny, 
things,  and  (we  cannot  but  suppose)  to  forbear  also  from  doing 
many  things  to  which  her  pious  will  inclined  her,  out  of  a 
proper  dutiful  regard  for  her  husband,  "  who  was  conformable 
to  the  times."     Henceforth  she  had  no  such  restraints;  and 
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^ft&'ardoor  of  her  zeal  carried  her  forwards  to  many  under- 
takmgB  whieh  (as  we  have  already  said)  we  should  scarcely 
have  supposed  possible  at  such  a  time.  For  with  however 
g^at  iBdifFerence  either  James  or  Charles  may  have  been 
themselves  personally  disposed  to  view  the  full  practice  of  the 
Catholic  religion  by  individuals  living  in  the  strictest  privacy, 
yet  the  authority  of  the  penal  laws  had  given  so  much  power 
against  those  who  violated  them  into  the  hands  of  every 
•wicked  spy  or  calumniator,  however  base,  that  it  is  marvellous 
to  see  a  lady  of  noble  birth,  and  holding  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion iti  tlie  neighbourhood,  the  mistress  of  a  large  establish- 
ment, practising  all  the  duties  of  the  Catholic  religion  without 
fear  or  compromise,  and  assisting  at  the  celebration  of  all  its 
rites  and  ceremonies,  without  ever  being  informed  against,  or, 
as  far  as  we  know,  in  any  way  molested,  by  the  hatred,  envy, 
or  even  the  cold  and  calculating  covetousness  of  some  here- 
tical neighbour.  We  know  from  other  sources  that  in  those 
calamitous  times  the  son  was  often  led  to  denounce  or  accuse 
the  parent,  the  husband  the  wife,  the  brother  the  brother,  the 
penitent  the  priest,  the  servant  the  master,  tempted  to  such 
wickedness  by  the  luring  bait  of  gold;  and  the  fact  that  this 
lady  was  never  once  interfered  with  during  nearly  twenty 
years'  continued  violation  of  the  laws,  with  circumstances  of 
even  more  than  ordinary  boldness,  speaks  volumes  for  the 
commanding  influence  which  her  generous  self-denying  charity 
had  obtained  for  her :  it  must  have  been  indeed,  as  her  bio- 
grapher has  told  us,  "that  every  one  loved  her  with  fear,  and 
feared  her  with  love." 

By  and  by  she  was  again  constrained  to  change  her  resi- 
dence ;  and  this  time  she  had  not  to  arrange  an  old  house,  but 
to  build  a  new  one.  She  selected  a  spot  for  this  purpose  called 
St.  Anthony's,  which  in  Catholic  times  had  been  dedicated  to 
that  saint,  "  his  picture  being  decently  placed  in  a  tree  near 
the  river  Tyne  for  the  comfort  of  seamen."  It  had  been  partly 
this  circumstance  which  had  led  her  to  fix  upon  this  particular 
spot;  partly,  also,  certain  peculiar  conveniences  which  it  offered 
for  retirement  and  security.     As  she  intended  the  house 

"  chiefly  for  spiritual  uses,  she  invited  Mr.  Holtby,  Superior  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  to  lay  the  first  stone.  Att  the  end  of  the  house, 
opposite  to  the  water,  shee  caused  to  be  made  the  sacred  name  of 
Jesus,  large  in  proportion  and  accurate  for  art,  that  it  might  serve 
the  iriariners  instead  of  St.  Antony's  picture ;  and  when  the  fabric 
■was  ended,  shcfe  dedicated  the  whole  to  St.  Michael  and  St.  Antony, 
and  each  room  (the  chapipell  excepted,  which  was  consecrated  to  the 
Mother  of  God)  was  nominated  and  puhlickly  known  by  the  name 
of  some  particular  saint." 

VOL.  IX.  F  F 
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It  appears  that  some  of  her  more  cautious  and  timid  friends 
thought  that  "these  remarkable  ensigns"  (the  sacred  mono- 
gram) "would  but  provoke  the  enemy,  and  foment  malice, 
hatred,  danger,  and  some  insolent  attempts."  She  perdsted, 
however,  in  having  it  executed  in  the  manner  we  have  de- 
scribed; partly  for  her  own  safeguard  and  protection,  '^e9- 
teeming  herself  ever  safest  under  that  standard ;"  partly  few:  the 
benefit  of  seafaring  men  of  other  nations,  who  might  observe 
it  as  they  came  sailing  up  the  river,  and  know  it  to  be  a  Catho- 
lic house :  and  it  seems  to  have  been  eminently  successful  far 
both  these  purposes.  Foreigners  were  led  by  it  to  "  fly  thither 
in  swarmes  for  their  spirituall  reflection;"  and  whereas  all 
other  Catholic  houses  were  severely  searched,  this  mercifiilly 
escaped,  the  Holy  Name  proving  "to  this  little  hermitage 
the  letter  Tau  in  times  of  severest  persecution." 

No  sooner  had  she  settled  in  this  new  home  than  "  shee 
had  an  earnest  desire  to  be  like  a  solitary  turtle  in  the  desert," 
and  to  retire  into  some  religious  solitude.  This  pious  desire, 
however,  was  overruled  by  her  spiritual  director,  to  whom  she 
yielded  a  ready  acquiescence;  and  indeed  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  retirement  of  such  a  person  into  a  rehgious  house  at 
that  time  would  have  been  attended  with  the  most  disastrous 
consequences  to  all  the  Catholics  of  the  neighbourhood,  "  who 
spiritually  depended  of  her." 

"  On  festivall-days  they  heard  mass  and  evensong ;  ,and  when 
there  was  not  a  sermon  in  the  morning,  there  was  usually  a  cate* 
cbisme  in  the  afternoon,  to  which  her  neighbours*  children  were 
called  with  her  own  household,  and  herself  never  absent,  delighting 
much  to  hear  them  examined,  and  distributing  medalls  and  Agnus- 
deis  to  those  that  answered  best.  In  the  Holy  Week  shee  had  per- 
formed in  that  chappell  all  the  ceremonies  appropriated  to  that 

blessed  time On  Holy  Thursday  a  sepulcher,  deck'd  with 

sumptuous  Jewells,  and  reverently  attended  day  and  night  by  her 
family  and  neighbours.     On  Friday  creeping  to  the  cross,  which  in 

kissing  shee  bathed  with  tears Finally,  those  that  repaired 

there  for  their  Easter  communion,  which  were  sometimes  nigh  a  hun- 
dred, were  all  invited  (according  to  our  phrase)  to  break  Lent's  neck 
with  her,  in  honour  of  Christ's  joyful  and  glorious  resurrection," 
Christmas,  too,  was  celebrated  with  equal  solemnity  :  *'  shee  spent 
the  eve  of  this  festivity,  from  eight  att  night  till  two  in  the  morning, 
in  prayer ;  littanies  began  punctually  at  eight ;  immediately  after, 
confessions,  which  with  a  sermon  lasted  till  twelve ;  att  twelve  were 
celebrated  three  masses ;  which  being  ended,  all  broak  their  fast  with 
a  Christmass  pye,  and  departed  to  their  own  houses." 

"  When  this  apostolical  spirit  arrived  first  at  Heton,  there  was 
but  one  Catholic  family  in  the  parish  or  circuit ;  no  church-staff  but 
hers,  which  was  carried  to  severall  places  upon  necessity.     But  att 
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ber  departure  from  thence  (or  St.  Antkony's,  which  is  all  one, 
because  it  borders  upon  it)  to  heaven,  there  was  not  one  heretick 
family,  and  six  altars  wer^  erected  for  divine  service." 

We  pass  by  many  other  interesting  passages,  which  con- 
cern either  her  own  particular  devotions  or  the  state  of  Eng* 
lish  Catholic  society  at  that  time,  because  we  hope  that  our 
readers  will  be  induced  to  make  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  book  itself;  and  we  must  now  hurry  forward  to  those 
portions  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  that  are  not  to  be 
found  there.  After  giving  us  an  account  of  Mrs.  Lawson*s 
death  and  burial,  how  *^  with  Jesus  in  her  mouth  and  a  jubily 
in  her  soul,  she  sweetly  departed  about  twelve  of  the  clock,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  163^,  and  of  her  own  age  62 ;"  and  how 
her  body  was  laid  **  with  Catholic  ceremonies  in  the  grave"  two 
days  afterwards  at  Newcastle, — Father  Palmer  goes  on,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  practice  of  the  biographers  of  saints,  to  enu- 
merate the  "  various  testimonials  of  her  sanctity." 

**  God  is  ever  wonderful,  says  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  his 
saints,  commending,  by  extraordinary  operations,  his  parti- 
cular love  to  them,  and  universal  providence  over  all  the 
whole  world.  His  love ;  for  that  whereas  at  first  they  were 
fermented  by  nature  into  a  gross  bulk  or  body  of  leaven.  He 
subtilises  them  by  grace,  which  schoolmen  cdXigratumfaciens^ 
making  gratefull;  and  the  first  being,  or  creation  in  sin.  He 
recreates  by  a  second  architecture,  incomparably  better,  of 
sanctity 'and  virtue.  His  providence  to  the  world,  for  ele- 
vating them  by  another  grace  called  data  gratis^  bestowed 
upon  them  gratis  to  operate  for  the  good  of  things  above  any 
power  under  the  Highest.  This  never-ceasing  bounty  was 
not  deficient  in  our  glorious  saint,  but  testified  her  eminent 
holiness  by  several  remonstrances  [demonstrations]  before  and 
since  her  death,  which,  if  I  may  not  assume  the  liberty  yet  to 
know  miracles,  certainly  I  shall  not  be  responsable  to  the  ho- 
nour I  owe  her  renowned  merits,  and  account  I  am  tied  by 
charge  to  give  unto  the  world,  if  I  acknowledge  them  phea- 
sible  by  any  hand,  sublunary  or  supernal],  but  God's. 

"  The  first  is,  that  above  twenty  years  before  she  died  she 
was  seen  by  her  husband  in  two  places  at  once ;  for  delighting 
much  to  see  her  take  care  of  her  domestick  afiairs,  as  she 
could  doe  it  extreamly  well,  he  beheld  her  one  day  amongst 
the  servants  in  the  kitchin  as  he  pass*d  by,  and  going  directly 
to  his  chamber,  which  was  accessible  but  by  one  pair  of  stairs^ 
he  found  her  there  upon  her  knees,  with  such  astonishment, 
as  after  that  he  profess'd  he  never  thought  time  lost  in  house- 
keeping which  she  spent  in  prayer. 

"  The  second :  some  years  after,  being  dangerously  sick,  she 
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prophecied  her  own  recovery,  and  that  in  her  life-time  a  sect 
should  arise  in  England  like  the  Catholick  profession,  but  not 
Catholick ;  both  which  happened  according  to  her  prediction  : 
for  it  pleas'd  God  she  recover'd  of  that  sickness,  tho'  given 
over  by  all  physicians,  except  one,  whose  opinion  was  only 
grounded  on  the  goodness  of  <jod's  mercies,  who,  he  thought, 
would  not  deprive  so  many  children  of  such  a  parent ;  and 
about  a  dozen  years  after  Armenism  [query,  Jrminianism?]  was 
publickly  professed  in  those  parts,  with  altars,  crucifixes,  can- 
dles, and  other  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Church ;  but  like  a 
beautiful  sepulcher,  fair  without  and  foul  within,  and  nothing 
in  reality  semblable  to  it. 

"  The  third :  presently  after  her  death,"  &c.&c.  (See  printed 
life,  p.  53,  ending  with  "so  worthy  a  lady.") 

"  The  fourth  miracle :  three  years  after  her  death,  I  did 
lend  the  beads  she  ordinarily  used,  and  gave  them  from  about 
her  arm  the  very  morning  she  died,  to  a  woman  in  a  desperate 
feaver,  who  was  suddenly  restored  to  health,  and  ascribed  this 
favour,  next  to  God,  to  her  merits ;  these  beads  the  Countess 
of  Nidsdale  keeps  for  a  special  relick,  and  places  them  amongst 
her  dearest  jewels. 

"  Now  1  must  conclude."  (See  printed  life,  p.  54.  The 
MS.  terminates  with  the  words  "  her  mediation  in  heaven.") 

In  conclusion,  we  venture  to  express  a  very  earnest  hope 
that  the  example  which  has  been  set  by  the  gentleman  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  interesting  and  valuable  little 
book,  may  before  long  be  very  generally  followed  by  other  old 
English  Catholic  families,  in  whose  keeping  documents  of  a 
similar  kind  may  still  exist.  There  are  not  many,  perhaps^ 
who  could  produce  so  complete  a  life  in  so  authentic  a  form 
(being  the  work  of  a  contemporary,  and  one  possessing  singular 
advantages  for  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject)  of 
any  individual  member  of  their  family  during  the  last  three 
centuries;  still  it  cannot  be  but  that  tradition  has  preserved 
in  very  many  of  them  lively  reminiscences  of  the  deeds  and 
sufferings  of  their  forefathers ;  of  the  holy  self-denying  lives 
of  some,  the  saintly  deaths  of  others;  of  the  special  trials  which 
this  one  underwent,  or  the  methods  of  concealment  or  of 
escape  by  which  another  managed  to  baffle  the  pursuit  of 
his  enemies;  in  a  word,  of  a  thousand  interesting  particulars; 
belonging  to  those  ages  of  persecution,  a  knowledge  of  which' 
would  tend  greatly  to  the  edification  of  the  faithful  at  tli4( 
present  day.  In  some  instances  we  have  reason  to  belieV^ 
that  these  traditions  are  very  copious,  and  have  been  long; 
since  committed  to  writing ;  and  it  is  from  no  feeling  of  ctP 
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riosity  that  we  desire  to  see  them  made  public,  but,  as  we 
have  ali'eady  hmted,  because  we  believe  they  would  have  a 
powerful  effect  for  the  edification  of  the  faithful.  We  observe 
that  the  Rev.  J.  Anderson  has  lately  given  to  the  world  a 
handsome  volume  entitled  Ladies  of  the  Covenanty  or  Memo- 
rials of  distinguished  Scottish  Female  Characters  during  the 
period  of  the  Covenant  and  the  Persecution ;  and  no  one,  with 
any  knowledge  of  human  nature,  can  doubt  but  that  such  a 
work  is  not  only  intended  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  events 
which  it  commemorates,  but  also  is  eminently  calculated  to 
foster  and  strengthen  in  those  who  study  it  that  particular 
cast  of  character  and  form  of  belief  through  which  the  heroines 
of  the  tale  became  famous.  Shall  Catholics  be  less  jealous 
than  such  as  these  to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  saintly 
martyrs  and  confessors ;  or  less  anxious  to  do  all  that  lies  in 
their  power  to  commend  their  heavenly  virtues  to  the  imi- 
tation of  their  brethren  ?  The  ancient  Church  was  ever  care- 
ful to  preserve,  for  the  benefit  of  future  ages,  every  thing  that 
concerned  the  histories  of  her  saints  and  martyrs;  and  as  soon 
as  the  severity  of  the  persecution  was  at  all  abated,  so  as  to 
admit  of  free  communication  between  one  Church  and  another, 
such  memorials  were  transmitted  from  hand  to  hand,  or  rather 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  throughout  the  whole  Christian  world. 
Moreover,  each  particular  Church  always  retained,  as  was  na- 
tural, a  special  reverence  and  devotion  for  the  heroes  of  its 
own  locality,  and  guarded  with  peculiar  jealousy  all  memo- 
rials belonging  to  them.  And  if  in  times  past  the  social  con- 
dition and  circumstances  of  Catholics  in  this  country  have  not 
been  such  as  to  allow  of  their  following  the  practice  of  their 
forefathers  in  this  regard — certainly  it  has  not  been  such  as 
to  encourage  them  to  do  so — ^yet  now  at  least  the  times  are 
greatly  changed ;  and  there  seems  to  be  a  special  call  for  the 

Publication  of  memorials  like  this  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Lawson. 
'he  English  Church  is  just  now  emerging,  as  it  were,  from  a 
prison-house  of  three  centuries;  her  bishops  again  in  their 
chairs,  and  her  priests  standing  around  in  their  places;  and 
the  people,  startled  out  of  their  long  lethargy  by  this  vision  of 
a  Catholic  hierarchy  rising  before  their  eyes,  ask  with  asto- 
nished bewilderment  where  the  Church  has  been  during  these 
ages  that  are  past,  what  she  has  been  doing,  and  why  they 
have  not  heard  of  her  before.  These  questions  are  partly 
answered,  indeed,  by  books  already  in  existence;  such  as 
Challoner's  Missionary  Priests^  Madden's  Sketch  of  the  Penal 
LawSy  and  the  like ;  but  they  would  also  be  answered  quite  as 
fully,  and  in  a  far  more  winning  way,  by  memoirs  of  the  kind 
we  have  been  now  considering.  We  earnestly  hope,  then,  that 
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the  present  publication  will  prove  to  be  only  the  first-fruits  of 
a  rich  and  plentiful  harvest  soon  to  be  gathered  in ;  and  that 
the  deficiency  in  our  historical  literature  to  which  we  have 
called  attention  will  soon  be  supplied  by  those  who  alone 
have  the  power  of  supplying  it, — the  representatives  of  some 
of  our  old  English  Catholic  families. 


DK  PHILLPOTTS  AND  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

The  Edinburgh  Review.  No.  193,  January  1852.  Long- 
mans. 

A  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  Bart.,  M.P.,  on  certain  State- 
ments  in  an  Article  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  No.  \9S, 
entitled  "  Bishop  Phillpotts''  By  Henry,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Exeter.     Murray,  London. 

A  Rejoinder  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  s  Reply  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review.    By  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer.     Longmans. 

A  Letter  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Totnes  on  the  Necessity  of  Epis- 
copal Ordination.  By  Henry,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter* 
1852.     Murray,  London. 

There  are  many  amiable  persons,  ministers  of  the  Establish- 
ment and  others,  belonging  to  what  is  called  the  High-Church 
party,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  the  Protestant 
Bishop  of  Exeter  as  a  confessor,  if  not  a  doctor  also,  of  the 
"  Anglican  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church ;"  or,  to  borrow  the 
language  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  as  "  the  Athanasius  of 
the  West,  the  champion  of  the  faith,  the  pillar  of  the  tottering 
Church,  '  alone  among  the  faithless  faithful  found.' "  Out  of 
a  feeling  of  pure  compassion  for  these  estimable  individuals — 
such  at  least  is  the  motive  put  forward  by  the  writer  himself 
— a  contributor  to  the  Whig  Quarterly  has  lately  undertaken 
to  dispel  all  such  pleasing  delusions  by  presenting  his  readers 
with  what  he  considers  to  be  a  true  and  faithful  portrait  of  that 
dignitary's  character,  as  far  at  least  as  it  may  be  gathered  from 
his  actions  as  a  politician  and  as  the  administrator  (under  her 
Majesty)  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  diocese.  The  gene- 
ral object  and  character  of  the  article  in  which  this  portrait  is 
exhibited  will  be  best  understood  by  the  following  brief  ex- 
tracts, which  are  a  very  fair  sample  of  the  whole.  Dr.  Phill- 
potts is  described  as 

"  a  shrewd  and  worldly  churchman,  violent  by  calculation,  intem- 
perate by  policy,  selfish  in  his  ends,  and  unscrupulous  in  his  means." 
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The  writer  undertakes  to  prove  that  **  every  act  of  his  administration 
may  be  referred  to  one  of  three  motives, — love  of  power,  love  of 
family,  or  love  of  notoriety ;"  and,  finally,  he  accuses  him  of  "  adopt- 
ing intolerance  as  a  cloak  for  self-interest;  mixing  the  most  exalted 
spiritual  pretensions  with  the  most  tortuous  secular  intrigues ;  exag- 
gerating the  sanctity  of  the  clerical  office,  yet  violating  it  by  the  most 
scandalous  acts  of  nepotism ;  assuming  the  loftiest  tone  of  an  apostle, 
to  mask  the  sharpest  practice  of  an  attorney ;  stirring  up  a  tempest  of 
agitation,  only  that  the  turbid  atmosphere  may  veil  his  transgressions 
from  the  public  eye." 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  dig- 
nitary who  presides  over  her  Majesty's  clergy  in  the  western 
extremity  of  this  island ;  and  if  we  may  trust  the  very  strong 
internal  evidence  of  the  article  and  its  rejoinder,  they  are 
brought  by  one  of  his  own  subordinate  officers.  It  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at,  perhaps,  that  his  lordship  should  have  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  take  some  public  notice  of  them ;  not,  of 
course,  in  the  vague  general  form  in  which  we  have  here  ex- 
hibited them,  but  in  the  way  of  a  reply  to  certain  specific  ex- 
amples by  which  the  reviewer  had  endeavoured  to  substantiate 
them.  Nobody,  however,  but  Henry  of  Exeter  himself  would 
ever  have  conducted  his  defence  in  the  way  in  which  he  has 
done  it :  he  declares,  and  of  course  we  are  bound  to  believe 
him,  that  he  has  not  read  the  article  which  he  undertakes  to 
answer,  but  only  received  an  account  of  its  principal  contents 
from  a  trustworthy  friend ;  "  the  Review  contains,  /  am  told^ 
the  following  passage ;"  "  I  am  informed  that  the  reviewer  has 
inserted  the  following  note,"  &c.  &c.  This  very  peculiar  mode 
of  replying  to  an  attack  is  eminently  characteristic.  Of  course 
it  gives  his  adversaries  the  advantage  of  asserting,  that  to  all 
those  charges  of  which  he  has  not  made  express  mention  he 
pleads  guilty ;  and  of  this  advantage  they  have  (naturally  and 
justly)  not  been  slow  to  avail  themselves.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  gives  his  lordship  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  retort,  with 
the  same  literal  truthfulness  at  least,  if  not  with  the  same  real 
justice,  "  How  unwarrantable  a  conclusion !  how  illogical  and 
immoral  an  inference !  Did  I  not  most  distinctly  say  that  I 
had  never  read  the  whole  article,  that  I  confined  myself  to 
certain  important  extracts  communicated  to  me  by  a  friend  ?" 
and  a  great  deal  more  in  the  same  strain,  which  we  do  not 
care  to  repeat,  but  which  any  one  familiar  with  the  Exonian 
style  of  controversy  will  very  readily  supply. 

We  have  no  intention,  however,  of  entering  into  all  the 
details  of  this  unseemly  quarrel,  nor  of  awarding  the  palm  of 
victory  to  either  disputant.  It  matters  little  to  us  whether 
Dr.  Phiilpotts  became  possessed  of  the  temporalities  of  the  see 
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of  Exeter  because  he  ratted  at  a  critical  tnonieDt  upon  a  great  ^ 
political  question ;  since,  if  his  right  reverend  predecessors  and. 
brethren  upon  '^  the  bench"  be  not  strangely  slandered,  indi* 
viduals  have  been  before  now  promoted  to  that  coveted  pcffit*. 
for  transactions  of  a  still  less  priestly  character.  Neither  does 
it  concern  us  to  know  how  his  lordship  tried  io  jockey  his  bro^. 
ther  of  Worcester  out  of  the  presentation  to  a  living,  and  how 
his  brother  of  Worcester  now  takes  ample  revenge  for  the  un- 
successful attempt  by  telling  the  story  to  all  his  neighbours. 
We  have  no  curiosity  to  ascertain  how  many  livings  his  lord- 
ship has  given  to  his  sons  and  daughters  (we  mean,  of  course, 
to  his  daughters*  husbands) ;  neither  do  we  feiel  called  upon  to 
decide  whether  Lord  Seymour  spoke  the  truth  when  he  told 
his  constituents  at  Totnes,  in  1847,  that  his  diocesan  had  been 
guilty  "  of  a  deliberate  and  direct  contradiction  of  the  truth ;" 
or  whether  that  diocesan  himself  speaks  truly  now,  when  he 
accuses  Lord  Seymour,  in  his  own  peculiar  style,  of  faaving^ 
been  guilty  of  conduct  '^  inconsistent  with  any  principle  of 
action  which  an  honourable  man  would  not  blush  to  avow.**: 
Matters  such  as  these,  though  by  no  means  unimportant  to 
the  prelate  himself,  nor  to  the  individual  who  has  thus  pubr 
licly  alleged  them  against  him,  are  happily  no  concern  of  ours ; 
and,  to  confess  the  truth,  we  do  not  think  that  they  are  much 
calculated  to  promote  the  end  which  the  writer  professes  to 
have  in  view.  That  end,  as  we  have  already  stated,  was  to 
disabuse  the  minds  of  certain  Anglo- Catholics^  who  look  up  to 
Dr.  Phiilpotts  as  to  a  very  mirror  of  orthodoxy,  a  piUar  of 
the  Church;  and  a  most  praiseworthy  end  it  is:  we  would, 
gladly  contribute  something  towards  it  ourselves,  for  we  am 
convinced  that  a  more  thorough  theological  skam  could  witli 
diflSculty  be  found  than  the  creed  of  this  pseudo-Athanasius ; 
but  we  conceive  that  such  an  end  would  be  far  better  answered 
by  an  exposure  of  his  lordship's  theological  eccentricities  andj 
inconsistencies,  than  by  an  attack,  however  just  and  truthful,^ 
upon  his  private  life  and  character.  We  wish,  indeed,  that 
souie  able  pen  might,  ere  it  is  too  late,  take  up  this  most 
fruitful  subject,  and  write  the  "  History  of  the  Variations"  of 
the  Anglican  bishops,  and  of  Dr.  Phiilpotts  in  particular,  dur^ 
ing  the  rise,  progress,  and  decay  of  the  Tractarian  party  in  the 
Establishment.  There  would  be  some  rare  curiosities  in  „«uch 
a  history ;  and  the  see  of  Exeter,  we  believe,  would  be  far,, 
from  behind  the  rest  in  contributing  its  quota* 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  veiy  intimately  acquainted. with 
all  the  details  of  the  civil  strife  that  has  been  so  happily  rag^iagi 
in  every  quarter  of  the  Establishment  during  the  past  twenty, 
years;  numerous  incidents,  however,  which  have  from  t\m»M\ 
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time  become  public  through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers/ 
or  in  separate  pamphlets^  or  which  have  obtained  private  cir- 
culation, have  betrayed  an  amount  of  theological  ignorance, 
and  consequently  of  eccentricities  and  vacillations  in  ecclesias- 
tical conduct,  on  the  part  of  the  (so-called)  Protestant  bishops, 
which  is  truly  amazing.  Nor  has  it  always  happened  that  the 
inoonsbtencies  in  argument  and  in  conduct,  by  which  these 
dignitaries  have  distinguished  themselves,  have  been  propor- 
tioned to  their  ignorance  of  theology,  or  the  apparent  distance 
of  their  opinions  from  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  faith ;  on 
the  contrary,  an  evangelical  prelate,  even  though  his  ignorance 
of  theology  may  have  been  supreme,  and  his  belief  the  very 
contradictory  of  the  Catholic  creed,  yet  lias  had  far  less  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  a  straightforward  and  consistent  line  of 
conduct  during  these  troublous  times  than  any  of  the  High- 
Church  party,  whose  misfortune  it  has  been  to  occupy  posi- 
tions of  authority  during  the  same  period.  These  last  have 
been  hopelessly  hampered  by  the  very  anomalies  bf  their  creed. 
From  the  days  of  Laud  downwards,  this  has  always  been  the 
one  "  damning  spot"  in  their  vaunted  Via  Media,  namely,  that 
the  arguments  by  which  it  is  supported  are  available  for  so 
much  more  than  its  advocates  desire.  They  began  by  using 
these  arguments  against  Puritans,  Methodists,  and  Latitudina- 
rians,  and  for  this  purpose  they  prove  most  eflFective;  but  by 
and  by  some  amongst  their  disciples,  more  eager  or  more 
thoughtful  than  the  rest,  boldly  pursue  these  principles  to 
their  legitimate  and  only  true  conclusions,  and  by  the  grace  of 
God  are  led  to  take  refuge  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Then  the 
untenableness  of  the  original  High-Church  position  becomes 
patent  to  all  but  its  unfortunate  occupants.  These  proceed  to 
argue  with  their  rebellious  disciples  who  have  dared  to  be 
consistent  and  to  embrace  the  conclusions  of  their  admitted 
premisses,  and  soon  find  to  their  cost  that  the  weapons  which 
have  done  them  such  good  service  in  previous  engagements 
against  another  foe  now  fall  powerless  from  their  hands,  or 
rather  recoil  with  fatal  foi-ce  against  themselves.  They  have 
been  using  weapons  pilfered  from  the  armory  of  the  Church, 
and  those  weapons  have  a  double  edge ;  they  cannot  be  handled 
safely  by  any  but  the  soldiers  of  the  Church.  Before  any 
"  defections'*  (as  they  were  called)  had  taken  place,  we  may 
suppose  that  the  combatants  had  been  unconscious  of  this  dan- 
gerous characteristic  of  their  weapons ;  they  had  used  them 
in  good  faith  against  their  Low-Church  adversaries,  and  were 
blameless.  But  henceforward  the  case  was  materially  altered: 
it  was  necessary  to  be  more  cautious  |  new  weapons  must  be 
forgedj  or  the  old  ones  carefully  altered,  or  the  position  must 
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be  abandoned  altogether.  Some  bad  recourse  to  one  of  these 
devicesi  others  to  another ;  but  there  were  others  again,  not 
a  fewy  who  chose  rather,  at  all  risks,  to  continue  the  ancient 
mode  of  warfare,  dangerous  as  it  had  always  been,  dishonest 
as  it  had  now  been  proved  to  be. 

Amongst  this  latter  number  was  Dr.  Phiilpotts ;  it  was  a 
mode  of  warfare  peculiarly  suited  as  well  to  his  intellectual 
capacities  as  to  his  theological  attainments.  Keen  without 
being  deep,  ignorant  of  theology,  but  gifted  with  powers  of 
enei^  and  understanding  that  would  always  enable  him  to 
get  up  as  much  of  it  as  was  necessary  for  the  particular  matter 
in  hand,  he  was  just  the  man  to  rest  contented  with  an  incon^ 
sistent,  inchoate,  and  utterly  disproportionate  form  of  religious 
belief  and  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  A  busy,  active  politician 
by  inclination  and  by  habit,  he  has  never  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  theology  as  a  real  and  perfect  science,  but  hi^ 
been  led  to  pick  up  one  truth  (or  falsehood)  after  another, 
here  a  bit  and  there  a  bit,  as  accident  has  forced  it  upon  his 
notice,  without  stopping  to  inquire  how  far  each  new  addition 
harmonised  with  what  had  gone  before,  or  what  further  con- 
sequences necessarily  followed  from  its  adoption.  The  result 
is,  as  might  have  been  expected,  unsatisfactory  and  self-con^ 
tradictory  in  the  extreme ;  and  without  any  intentional  dis- 
honesty, perhaps  even  without  being  really  conscious  of  the 
fact,  he  argues  on  one  side  of  a  question  to-day,  and  on  the 
other  to-morrow,  with  equal  confidence  and  ability,  though 
not,  of  course,  with  equal  success.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  see  that  Henry  of  Exeter  has  decidedly  missed  his  vo- 
cation ;  he  was  born  for  the  woolsack,  not  for  the  episcopal 
bench ;  his  letters,  charges,  and  all  other  semi-personal,  semi- 
theological  productions  of  which  his  pen  has  been  so  prolific 
a  parent,  bear  a  far  closer  resemblance  to  the  special  pleadings 
of  some  eminent  lawyer  than  to  the  sober  exposition  of  a 
theological  thesis  by  a  learned  dignitary  of  the  Church.  He 
deals  with  questions  of  divinity  just  as  a  barrister  is  obliged 
to  deal  with  questions  in  any  particular  branch  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  that  happen  to  come  across  him  in  the  course  of  his 
professional  practice.  A.  B.  brings  an  action  against  C.  D. 
for  having  infringed  the  patent  which  he  had  obtained  for 
some  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  a  particular  kind  of 
cloth.  The  party  who  is  proceeded  against  pleads  that  he 
has  not  infringed  any  existing  patent,  but  introduced  a  sub- 
stantially new  invention :  and  he  retains  the  Attorney-general 
to  defend  him.  Of  the  art  of  cloth-making  the  Attorney- 
general  probably  knows  absolutely  nothing;  but  he  sets  to 
work  with  admirable  energy,  and  by  dint  of  steady,  patient 
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application,  makes  himself  so  far  master  of  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  Qj&it^  that  he  comes  into  court  brimful  of  knowledge, 
astonishes  the  learned  judge  and  the  unlearned  audience  by 
his  familiarity  with  the  most  minute  technical  details,  and 
triumphantly  establishes  his  client's  plea.  But  ask  the  Attor- 
ney-general six  months  or  six  weeks  after  the  trial  is  over, 
how  much  of  this  knowledge  he  has  retained,  and  you  may 
find  that  the  most  illiterate  clothier  in  Gloucestershire  will 
then  be  more  than  a  match  for  him,  and  be  able  to  prove  to 
the  satisfaction  of  judge  and  jury,  ay  and  of  the  learned 
counsel  himself,  that  the  verdict  ought  to  be  reversed.  Just 
such  is  the  theological  lore  of  Henry  of  Exeter;  a  creature  of 
time  and  chance;  it  holds  together  and  has  an  imposing  aspect 
as  long  as  nobody  meddles  with  it ;  but  draw  near  and  exa- 
mine it,  and  you  will  find  that  it  is  utterly  void  of  life ;  it  has 
no  vital  principle,  of  which  the  whole  is  the  natural  develop- 
ment, and  by  which  each  and  every  portion  necessarily  holds 
together.  Proceed  a  step  further  and  dare  to  attack  it,  ques- 
tion him  upon  it,  and  you  will  find  that  at  one  time  he  will 
give  an  answer  seeming  to  tend  in  the  Catholic  direction,  at 
another  an  answer  swaying  back  into  ultra-Protestantism,  ac- 
cording to  the  side  upon  which  he  is  attacked,  and  the  quarter 
from  which  he  apprehends  danger. 

This  is  remarkably  exemplified  by  the  letter  which  he  has 
recently  written  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Totnes  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  of  his  High-Church  clergy,  "  on  the  Necessity  of 
Episcopal  Ordination."  In  this  letter  he  pleads  with  his  usual 
skill  and  eloquence,  (and  with  the  usual  contradiction  to  the 
judgment  of  his  metropolitan,  Dr.  Sumner,)  that  it  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England,  ''  consentient  with  that  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  that  they  only  can  be  deemed  validly 
ordained  who  have  received  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  those 
to  whom  the  apostolic  succession  has  descended ;"  in  other 
words,  that  episcopal  ordination  is  an  essential  condition  of 
all  true  ministers  of  God's  word  and  sacraments.  He  even  in- 
sinuates that  if  the  Church  of  England  were  to  waver  or  speak 
doubtfully  upon  this  point,  she  would  forfeit  her  claim  to  be 
considered  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church;  for  he  says  tliat 
the  necessity  of  episcopal  ordination  was  "  universally  acknow- 
ledged during  the  first  fifteen  hundred  years,  and  therefore 
necessary  to  be  still  acknowledged  in  every  communion  claim- 
ing to  be  a  part  of  that  Church."  All  this  is  distinct  enough : 
and  yet  we  remember  to  have  seen  a  letter  of  his  lordship's, 
written  under  different  circumstances,  in  which  he  as  distinctly 
enunciated  that  the  divine  institution  of  episcopacy  was  not 
an  article  of  faith  in  the  Church  of  England;  and  that  although 
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she  did  not  allow  any  but  episcopally  ordained  ministers  tS 
serve  at  her  altars,  yet  she  carefully  abstained  from  pronoun- 
cing on  the  necessity  of  such  ordination  elsewhere ;  it  was  ari 
open  question.  This  letter  has  never,  we  believe,  been  pub- 
lished; we  can  vouch  for  its  authenticity,  however,  having 
ourselves  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  original.  Whence 
this  discrepancy,  then,  between  the  sentiments  of  the  two 
letters  ?  It  is  to  be  found  in  th^  character  of  the  pei-sons  to 
whom  he  was  writing.  The  published  letter  was  intended  to 
reassure  the  minds  of  the  High-Church  party,  who  had  just 
then  been  scandahsed  out  of  their  propriety  by  Dr.  Sumner's 
assertion,  that  no  two  bishops  on  the  bench,  and  not  one 
clergyman  in  fifty,  believed  the  imposition  of  episcopal  hands 
to  be  necessary  to  the  validity  of  orders.  It  was  to  be  feared 
that  this  assertion,  coming  from  such  high  authority,  might 
prove  dispiriting  to  zealous  High-Churchmen,  and  that  some 
amongst  them  might  be  tempted  immediately  to  abandon  a 
communion  which,  by  its  own  confession,  was  only  accidentally- 
superior  to  the  Scotch  Kirk.  There  was  a  call,  therefore,  for 
smne  equally  strong  assertion,  in  quarters  as  high  as  might  be 
found,  of  the  absolute  and  indispensable  necessity  of  the  de- 
spised ordinance ;  and  Henry  of  Exeter  was  admirably  suited 
for  the  task.  The  private  letter,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in- 
tended to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  one  of  his  clergy,  who 
had  lately  discovered  that  there  was  quite  as  much  Scriptural 
evidence  for  the  Roman  doctrine  of  the  Papal  Supremacy  as 
there  was  for  the  English  doctrine  of  Episcopacy ;  and  being, 
as  he  supposed,  obliged  by  virtue  of  his  position  in  the  Church 
of  England  to  receive  the  latter  doctrine,  and  having  moreover 
a  weakness  for  consistency  and  no  drawings  towards  the  Free 
Kirk,  lie  felt  bound  to  embrace  the  former  doctrine  also :  he 
had  therefore  intimated  to  his  lordship  that  there  was  a  very 
imminent  risk  of  his  becoming  a  Catholic.  This  was  an  evil 
to  be  averted  at  all  hazards ;  and  the  High-Church  prelate 
hastened  to  assure  his  wavering  curate  that  the  stern  Yiecessity 
of  logic  did  not  require  any  such  fatal  step  as  he  was  con- 
templating ;  for  that  the  Church  of  England  left  her  children 
free  to  choose  whether  they  would  believe  in  the  divine  institu- 
tion of  Episcopacy  or  whether  they  would  not;  whereas  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  far  from  exhibiting  the  same  tender 
consideration  upon  the  subject  of  Papal  Supremacy,  but  on 
the  contrary  required  it  to  be  believed  by  all  men  under  pairi 
of  anathema ;  there  was  not  that  parallel,  therefore,  between 
the  two  cases  which  the  misguided  curate  had  imagined :  fae 
might  rest  in  peace.  We  need  hardly  add  that  his  lordship's  ^ 
sophistry  failed  in  producing  the  desired  effect;   otherwise' 
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we  should  not  have  had  this  opportunity  of  calling  attention 
to  it 

We  believe  that  the  same  correspondence  contained  also 
souie  very  curious  admissions  on  the  subject  of  Baptism^  such 
as  would  have  been  little  expected  from  the  future  antagonist 
of  Mr.  Gorham;  but  we  have  no  space  for  entering  into  de- 
tails upon  this  head,  and  we  have  already  said  more  than 
enough  to  justify  our  assertion  as  to  the  eminently  forensic 
character  of  his  lordship's  theology.  It  is  in  the  main  High- 
Churchism  of  course,  there  is  no  question  about  that ;  but  then 
it  is  also. very  uncertain ;  you  cannot  trust  it.  If  driven  by 
an  untoward  pressure  of  circumstances  towards  a  conclusion 
he  would  fain  avoid,  he  has  very  little  difficulty  in  shifting 
colours  for  the  nonce,  and  can  make  out  a  very  fair  case  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  On  the  whole,  we  estimate  his 
lordship's  claims  to  canonisation  as  a  doctor  of  the  Church  pre- 
cisely as  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  does,  though  on  different 
grounds.  Other  members  of  the  episcopal  bench  may  be  more 
uniformly  iu  the  wrong  than  he,  more  consistent  patrons  of 
heresy ;  but  We  should  feel  most  serious  misgivings  for  any 
system  of  doctrine  or  party  of  men  professing  to  rest  on  sucli 
a  pillar  as  Dr.  Phillpotts.  He  has  before  now  proved  a  very 
reed  piercing  the  sides  of  those  too -confiding  clergy  who 
leaned  upon  him  ;  we  allude,  of  course,  to  his  conduct  during 
the  celebrated  Surplice  Row:  and  however  eagerly  the  High- 
Church  party  may,  under  their  present  circumstances  of  de- 
pression and  discouragement,  hail  with  gladness  any  appear- 
ance of  synipathy  and  support  from  people  in  high  places,  we 
imagine  that  there  are  few,  either  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter 
or  elsewhere,  who  would  hazard  any  practical  changes  on  the 
mere  authority  of  this  prelate's  professions. 

We  cannot  altogether  take  our  leave  of  this  subject  with- 
out giving  our  readers  an  opportunity  to  judge  for  themselves 
how  far  we  have  overstated  his  lordship's  ignorance  of  theo- 
logy, at  least  his  ignorance  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  The 
following  specimen  is  taken  from  his  famous  letters  to  Mr. 
Canning  in  1827 ;  but  he  has  just  given  renewed  publicity  to 
it  in  this  letter,  to  Sir  Robert  IngUs  in  185^.  It  is  the  oath 
or  declaration  which  he  proposed  as  a  proper  test  or  security 
to  be  given  by  all  Catholics  who  might  be  admitted  to  .a 
seat  in  the  legislature,  in  consequence  of  the  then  agitated 
measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  It  is  a  gem  worth  pre- 
serving, and  the.  lapse  of  a.  score  of  years  has  done  nothing 
towards  tarnishing  its  splendour.     We  give  it  in  extenso. 

.  '*  I,  A.  B.,  do  declare,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  I  do 
ffot  hold,  Bor  believe,  tl|at  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  their  eternal 
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salvation,  that  his  Majesty  King  George,  or  any  of  his  liege  people^ 
being  Protestants,  be,  or  shall  become,  in  any  way  subject  to  the 
Pope,  or  to  any  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome ;  and  I  do  declare,  that 
I  do  not  hold,  nor  believe,  that  the  Protestant  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland  as  by  law  established  is  in  such  wise  heretical,  that  any 
of  the  members  thereof  are  on  that  account  excluded  from  the  pro- 
mises of  the  gospel,  or  cut  off  from  Christian  salvation ;  and  I  do 
faithfully  promise  and  swear,  that  I  will  not  use  any  power,  right, 
or  privilege  which  does  or  shall  to  me  belong,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying,  or  in  any  way  weakening,  the  Protestant  Church,  and  the 
establishment  thereof,  as  it  is  now  by  law  maintained.  So  help  me 
God." 

The  latter  portion  of  this  proposed  test  is  pretty  nearly 
what  was  in  the  end  adopted ;  but  the  first  portion  of  it  is  a 
real  theological  curiosity.  It  is  also  the  portion  upon  which 
the  future  prelate  seems  especially  to  have  prided  himself. 
For  in  the  sentences  which  usher  in  this  precious  document, 
he  says  that  one  most  important  feature  of  any  measure  for 
the  relief  of  Catholics  should  be  a  test  that  should 

*'  continue  the  exclusion  of  those  who  would  not  renounce  that 
most  mischievous  of  all  tlieir  dogmas,  that  great  practical  heresy, .... 
I  mean  the  tenet,  *  that  all  men  are  bound,  of  necessity  to  salvation, 
to  be  subject  to  the  Pope,  and  to  be  members  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.'  " 

Then,  having  safely  delivered  himself  of  this  most  extra- 
ordinary  Imus  natur^B  or  hisus  theologuB^  he  contemplates  with 
complacent  smile  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  and  says  of  it — 

"That  such  a  test  would  be  offensive  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  to  all  the  bigoted  members  of  that  Church,  I  have  little  doubt, 
and  for  that  very  reason  I  should  have  more  reliance  on  its  efficacy. 
The  great  desideratum  has  always  been  to  separate  between  the 
bigots  and  the  moderate  members  of  that  Church.  •  .  .  I  should  hope 
that  among  the  noble  and  the  educated  laity  of  that  communion,  both 
in  England  and  Ireland,  many  would  be  found  who  would  spurn  the 
mandates  of  their  Church,  if  she  would  refuse  to  let  them  give  to  their 
Protestant  countrymen  such  a  security  for  the  safe  and  honest  exer- 
cise of  their  functions  as  legislators." 

In  other  words,  this  gentleman  gravely  and  seriously  pro- 
posed, as  a  fit  and  proper  test  for  the  admission  of  Catholics 
to  certain  civil  rights  and  privileges,  that  they  should  first 
renounce  the  faith ;  moreover,  he  really  believed  that  many 
noble  and  educated  men  anoong  the  Catholic  laity  would  be 
found  ready  to  purchase  the  mess  of  pottage  at  such  a  price. 
We  are  well  aware  that  the  author  of  this  monstrous  proposal 
did  not  look  upon  his  Scibboleth  as  tantamount  to  an  act  of 
apostacy ;  but  this  is  precisely  the  subject  of  our  complain^ 
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that  a  keen-sighted  man,  such  as  Dr.  Fhillpotts  undoubtedly 
is,  and  ^'  a  master  in  Israel"  too,  as  he  supposed  himself  to  be, 
should  have  been  so  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  first  principles 
of  theology  as  not  to  have  recognised  this  obvious  fact,  that 
the  dogma,  Extra  Ecclesiam  nulla  salus,  is  a  fundamental 
and  necessary  law,  not  only  of  the  Catholic  faith,  but  of  every 
system  of  religion,  whether  true  or  false,  which  comprehends 
the  idea  of  a  Church  at  all.  His  lordship  now  says  that,  on 
looking  back  at  his  proposal,  he  must  "  frankly  own  that  he 
does  not  think  it  was  marked  by  absolute  wisdom."  Would 
that  we  might  interpret  this  confession  as  being  equivalent 
to  an  acknowledgment  that  it  was  marked  by  consummate 
folly !  Would  that  we  could  hope  that  Henry  of  Exeter  were 
so  tar  true  to  his  professions  of  High-Churchism  as  to  hold 
this  primary,  elementary  Catholic  truth.  But  we  fear  not ; 
it  is  too  simple  in  itself,  and  too  obvious  in  its  application,  to 
allow  of  its  being  held  by  men  in  the  present  position  of  the 
Anglo- Catholic  party,  more  especially  since  the  leaders  of 
that  party  are  just  now  shewing  most  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  a  disposition  to  abandon  all  dogmatic  truth  whatever* 

The  preceding  remarks  were  already  written,  and  on  the 
eve  of  being  sent  to  the  press,  when  there  appeared  another 
letter  from  Henry  of  Exeter,  addressed  to  the  notorious  Miss 
Sellon.  This  letter  furnishes  a  very  striking  corroboration  of 
what  we  have  said  as  to  the  untrustworthiness  of  his  lordship's 

Professions  the  moment  that  there  is  any  appearance  of  danger, 
'he  interior  of  Miss  Sellon*s  community  bad  been  somewhat 
rudely  exposed  to  the  public  gaze  through  the  intervention  of 
a  Mr.  Spurrill  and  an  anonymous  young  lady  who  had  seceded 
from  the  "sisterhood."  This  exposure  contained  some  very 
startling  statements  about  the  sisters,  and  severe  inuendoes 
against  the  Bishop.  At  first  an  attempt  was  made  to  blink 
the  real  question  that  had  thus  been  raised,  and  to  join  issue 
upon  the  very  irrelevant  point  as  to  whether  Mr.  Spurrill  and 
the  unknown  had  not  seriously  misbehaved  themselves  in  pub- 
lishing such  documents  to  the  world  at  all ;  then  Miss  Sellon 
herself  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  Reply,  for  parts  of  which  we 
could  have  respected  her,  had  not  other  parts  been  too  deeply 
dyed  with  that  spirit  of  subterfuge  and  equivocation  which  is 
so  painful  a  feature  of  modern  Fuseyism  when  called  upon  to 
give  an  account  of  itself,  either  at  the  bar  of  public  Protestant 
opinion,  or  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  whom  it  pro- 
fesses obedience.  And  now  we  have  the  third  act  of  this  drama, 
in  the  ^ape  of  an  eminently  characteristic  letter  from  Dr. 
Phillpotts;— we  call  it  eminently  characteristic,  because  in  it 
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he  does  precisely  what  we  anticipated  he  would  do*  Brom  ttiie* 
first  moment  that  the  storm  was  begun.  He  throws  Miss^Si^lu. 
Ion  overboard,  not  absolutely  and  without  qualification,  but 
still  practically  and  officially :  he  ''  withdraws  from  that-ebn^ 
nexion  wiih  the  institution  which  is  indicated  by  the  title  tc^ 
Visitor," — that  is  to  say^  he  shirks  all  responsibility;  M^Sel- 
lon  is  no  longer  to  look  to  him  as  bound  in  any  way  to  stand 
forward  as  her  champion ;  she  must  fight  her  own  battles.  We 
remember  once  to  have  heard  of  a  little  child,  whose  afiection& 
being  warmly  set  upon  a  certain  fruit -tart,  were  thereby- 
brought  into  painful  collision  with  the  claims  of  filial  duty,  his 
mother  having  put  her  veto  upon  the  coveted  morsel.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  mother  made  an  appeal  to  the  fine- 
feelings  of  her  childj  and  proposed  the  following  question : 
"Which  do  you  love  best,  me  or  the  tart?"  The  child  im- 
mediately replied,  "  I  like  you,  mamma,  better  than  the  fruit, 
but  not  quite  so  well  as  the  crust."  Dr.  Phillpotts'  apprecia- 
tion ofMissSellon  seems  to  be  equally  clear  and  precise;  only 
in  his  case  the  fruit  is  the  object  of  his  choice, — it  is  the  crust 
in  which  it  is  imbedded  which  he  does  not  find  so  palatable. 
He  subscribes  himself  as  a  "  faithful,  admiring,  and  affectionate* 
friend ;"  assures  his  correspondent  that  he  shall  not  cease  "  to 
take  the  same  lively  interest  as  before  in  the  prosperity  of  her 
institution ;"  calls  both  her  and  her  companions  "faithful,  de- 
voted, and  most  exemplary  servants  of  God,"  "  a  community 
labouring  for  the  best  and  noblest  ends ;"  and  yet  in  the  same 
page  announces  that  all  "  official  connexion  with  them  must 
cease."  And  why  ?  Lest  "  he  should  have  the  appearance  of 
sanctioning  and  approving"  things  which  Miss  Sellon  and  her 
friends,  "  in  the  exercise  of  their  Christian  liberty,  as  allowed 
by  the  Church,"  might  desire  to  practise,  but  which  he  might 
"  deem  inexpedient,  or  even  perilous,"  yet  at  the  same  time 
could  not,  without  "  a  very  questionable  exercise  of  authority, 
forbid."  In  other  words,  Dr.  Phillpotts  heartily  approves,  and 
has  a  most  enthusiastic  admiration  of,  these  Protestant  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  and  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged ;  but  be- 
cause of  certain  minor  details  which,  according  to  his  judgment, 
the  Church  of  £ngland  allows,  but  against  which  the  world  in 
general,  and  ultra-Protestants  in  particular,  make  a  great  out- 
cry, he  refuses  to  be  any  longer  officially  responsible  for  them. 
Poor  Miss  Sellon !  the  event  which  (as  it  appears  from  Mr. 
Spurrill's  pamphlet)  she  has  before  now  dreaded,  and  must  in- 
deed, from  the  very  nature  of  things,  have  often  had  occasion 
to  apprehend,  has  at  last  come  to  pass,  and  she  is  left  upon  the 
wide  world  to  shift  for  herself,  as  best  she  may,  in  her  most 
anomalous  position ; "  having  people  under  her,"  but  no  longer 
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eren  wirii  the  semblance  of  being  herself  "  under  authority"  to 
aayiBttperior  whatever.  "  The  most  unkindest  cut  of  all"  in 
Dr,  PMUpotts'  abandonment  of  his_pro^^^e  is  his  denunciation 
of  her  claim  to  be  considered  "  a  mother,  in  Israel."  After 
commenting  upon  what  *^  he  deems  the  extravagance  of  Miss 
S/s  chum  upon  the  obedience  of  the  sisterhood,"  he  continues: 

**  While  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  will  remark  on  the  title  which  you 
claim  of  f  Spiritual  Mother,'  and  still  more,  *  Mother  in  Christ.'  Is, 
then,  a  commission  from  your  Saviour  claimed  by  you  ?  Did  He, 
ytb^t  on  earth,  institute  such  societies  as  yours,  and  place  prede- 
cessors of  yours  at  the  head  of  them  ?  Be  content,  I  beseech  you, 
with  being  a  *  sister  in  Christ'  of  those  who  labour  with  you,  and 
will  rejoice  to  recc^nise  you  as  the  superior, — the  only  title  which 
the  original  rules  give  you  ;  as  such,  they  will,  I  doubt  not,  love  and 
honour  you  as  a  mother." 


THE  LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  Life  of  General  Washington,  first  President  of  the  United 
States,  written  by  Himself;  comprising  his  Memoirs  and. 
Correspondence  as  prepared  by  him  for  publication,  8(c. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Upham.  2  Vols.  London: 
227  Strand. 

We  cannot  concede  to  this  work  the  claims  which  its  title 
arrogates,  of  being  considered  an  autobiography.  It  might 
with  greater  propriety  have  been  designated  General  Wash- 
ington's public  and  private  correspondence,  together  with  a 
short  notice  of  his  life ;  though  even  this  would  scarcely  have 
been  correct,  since  more  bulky  publications  contain  letters 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  present  volumes.  It  is  not 
enough,  in  order  to  constitute  an  autobiography,  that  the  editor 
should  keep  himself  out  of  sight,  as  Mr.  Upham  in  the  preface 
very  modestly  proposes  to  do;  it  is  necessary  that  the  subject 
should  himself  have  provided  an  abundance  of  materials  to 
compensate  for  the  editor's  silence ;  and  this  it  does  not  appear 
that  General  Washington  ever  did.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny 
but  that  nine-tenths  of  the  present  work  consist  of  Washington's 
own  writings;  but  they  are  mainly  his  public  and  official  des- 
pfktches,  or  private  letters  commenting  upon  public  events ; 
they  give  us  little  or  no  insight  into  his  own  personal  and 
domestic  habits,  his  real  private  life.  The  true  cause  of  this 
defect,  however,  is  to  be  found,  we  suppose,  not  in  any  want 
of  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  editor  in  seeking  for  informa- 
tion of  this  kind,  but  in  the  very  circumstances  themselves  of 
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Washington's  life.  His  was  essentiallj  a  public  life;  almost 
firom  his  earliest  yottth  dowa  to  the  ver  j  day  of  his  de«th,  te 
was  more  or  less  a  public  character ;  and  we  cannot  give  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  little  that  is  known  of  his  own  innermost 
self^ — ^e  almost  fear  that  we  should  add^  of  the  very  littiethat 
there  was  to  know, — of  the  man  as  distinguished  from  the 
warrior  and  the  statesman,  than  is  contained  in  the  following 
acknowledgment  of  his  Reverend  biographer: 

"  His  opinions,  in  reference  to  the  creeds  of  different  churches 
and  questions  of  controvei-sial  theology,  were  never  made  known^  and 
cannot  now  be  ascertained." — Vol.  ii.  307. 

Now,  though  we  are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  that  a 
general  and  a  politician  ought  also  to  be  a  profound  theologian, 
we  are  certainly  a  little  shocked  to  find  that  the  real  import 
of  this  sentence  is  not  merely  confined  to  such  distinctions  of 
creed  as  separate  the  High  Church  from  the  Low  Church,  or 
the  Independent  from  the  Baptist,  but  comprehends  a  far 
wider  range.  An  appeal  is  made  to  his  adopted  daughter,  the 
grand-daughter  of  his  wife,  and  a  member  of  his  family  for 
twenty  years,  to  give  what  testimony  she  can  upon  this  inte- 
resting point,  of  General  Washington's  religion;  and  the  letter 
which  she  sent  in  reply  contains  the  following  passages: 

"  I  never  witnessed  bis  private  devotions.  I  never  inquired  about 
them.  I  should  have  thought  it  the  greatest  heresy  to  doubt  bis  firm 
belief  in  Christianity.  His  life,  his  writings,  prove  that  he  was  a 
Christian.  He  was  not  one  of  those  wbo  act  or  pray  that  they  may  be 
seen  of  men  ;  he  communed  with  his  God  in  secret.  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton never  omitted  her  private  devotions  or  her  public  duties ;  and  she 
and  her  husband  were  so  perfectly  united  and  happy,  that  he  must 
have  been  a  Christian.  She  had  no  doubts,  no  fears  for  him.  After 
forty  years  of  devoted  affection  and  uninterrupted  happiness,  she 
resigned  him  widiout  a  murmur  into  the  arms  of  his  Saviour  and  his 
God,  with  the  assured  hope  of  his  eternal  felicity.  Is  it  necessary 
that  any  one  should  certify,  '  General  Washington  avowed  himself  to 
me  a  believer  in  Christianity  V  As  well  may  we  question  his  pa- 
triotism, his  heroic  disinterested  devotion  to  his  country.  His  mottoes 
were,  *  Deeds,  not  words,'  and  *  For  God  and  my  country.'  " — Ibid. 

In  too  painful  conformity  with  these  extracts  is  the  account 
given  by  Mr.  Upham  himself  of  his  hero's  last  illness  and  dealdi. 
As  far  as  the  one  thing  needful  is  concerned,  all  is  a  dreary 
blank;  yet  the  editor  seems  scarcely  conscious  of  the  deficiency. 

"  On  the  l^th  of  December  1799,  General  Washington  rode  out 
to,  his  farms  about  ten  o'clock,  and  returned  about  three.  On  reach- 
ing home  he  firanked  some  letters,  but  did  not  send  them  to  the  post- 
office,  saying  that  the  weather  was  too  bad  to  expose  the  servant  in 
carrying  them.     The  next  day,  Friday,  he  complained  of  having 
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ti^en  GoM  ;  lie  walked  oat,  however,  to  attend  to  the  marking  of 
some  tsees.  in  the  evening  he  was  quite  hoarse^  but  eootinued  read- 
ng  some  newsfapers  that  had  been  brought  in,  and  engaging  with 
great  cheerfalneas  in  conversation  from  time  to  time.  Between  two 
and  thiee  o*clock  he  awdce  Mrs.  Washington,  and  complained  of  an 
•i^ue,  saying  that  he  was  very  unwell.  He  continued  to  grow  worse. 
Every  thing  was  done  to  relieve  him.  Severalpbysieians,  among 
them  his  old  friend  Dr.  Craik,  were  present.  Iliey  bled  him  re- 
peatedly, and  applied  other  remedies,  but  in  vaia.  In  the  course  of 
Saturday  afternoon,  he  said  to  Mr.  Lear,  his  secretary,  •  I  find  I  am 
going.  My  breath  cannot  last  long.  I  believed  from  the  first  that 
the  disorder  woold  prove  fatal.  Do  you  arrange  and  record  all  mgr 
late  military  letters  and  papers.  Arrange  my  accounts,  and  settle  my 
books.'  ^To  cmc  of  his  attendants  he  said,  *  I  am  afraid  I  shall  fatigue 
you  too' much;*  and  upon  a  reply  that  the  only  wish  of  every  one 
was  to  give  him  ease,  he  observed,  *  Well,  it  is  a  debt  we  must  pay 
to  each  other,  and  I  hope  when  you  want  aid  of  this  kind,  you  will 
find  it.*  About  five  o'clock  he  said  to  Dr.  Craik,  *  Doctor,  I  die 
hard,  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  go.  I  believed,  from  my  first  attack, 
that  I  should  not  survive  it.  My  breath  cannot  last  long.*  Shortly 
after,  he  said  to  his  physicians,  *  I  feel  myself  going.  I  thank  you  for 
a^our  attentions,  but  I  pray  you  to  take  no  more  trouble  about  me. 
Let  me  go  of*  «"Jetlv.  I  cannot  last  long.'  Between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock  on  Safu'fday 'evening,  D^^mber  Uth,  he  expired.  He  m% 
buried  on  Wednesday  the  18th." 

Setting  aside,  however,  the  melancholy  thoughts  which 
crowd  unbidden  on  the  mind  after  contemplating  such  a  death- 
bed scene  as  this,  we  know  of  no  public  character  which  will 
bear  a  more  minute  inspection,  considered  simply  and  solely 
in  regard  to  its  public  relations,  than  General  Washington's. 
For  disinterested  uprightness  and  uniform  consistency  of  con- 
duct, under  the  most  trying  and  difficult  circumstances,  tem- 
pered by  a  most  unusual  degree  of  moderation  and  candour 
towards  his  opponents,  the  first  President  of  the  United  States 
certainly  holds  a  most  honourable  position  amongst  either  an- 
cient or  modern  politicians.  We  do  not  say  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  give  an  unqualified  assent  to  so  supremely  superlative 
a  panegyric  as  the  following;  but  there  is  sufficient  ground 
for  it  to  render  it  excusable,  perhaps,  from  the  pen  of  an  enthu- 
siastic fellow-countryman. 

'*  Neither  the  actual  annals  of  human  experience,  nor  the  crea- 
tions of  poetical  fancy,  have  ever  presented  a  character  more  worthy 
qS.  entire  respect  and  admiration.  The  mind  contemplates  him  with 
a  completeness  of  satisfaction  such  as  but  few  objects  belonging  to 
this  present  scene  of  things  suggest.  As  the  military  leader  of  a  poli- 
tical revolution,  as  the  ruler  of  a  free,  and  the  father  of  a  great 
people,  he  appears  stamped  with  the  character  of  absolute  perfection. 
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*^  Our  minds  have  been  so  entirely  satisfied  and  fitted  by  the  con« 
teroplation  of  the  triumphant  leader  of  a  war  of  ind^poidence,  and 
the  patriotic  founder  of  an  empire  of  liberty,  that  we  have  foi^ottea 
the  blooming  warrior,  who,  combining  the  beauty  of  youth  with  ^e 
strength  of  manhood,  cast  in  Nature's  noblest  mouldy  with  every  grace 
of  person,  with  every  ornament  which  intelligence,  refinement,  cou« 
rage,  and  virtue  can  give  to  manners  and  character,  came  forth  in  a 
remote  colonial  plantation  to  astonish  veteran  generals  by  his  bravery, 
wisdom,  and  skill,  exciting  the  wonder  and  delight  of  those  who  bad 
seen  the  best  chivalry  of  Europe ;  and,  after  performing  prodigies  of 
valour,  enduring  fatigues,  privations,  and  sufierings  which  would  have 
consumed  and  destroyed  any  ordinary  constitution,  experiencing  hair-* 
breadth  escapes  in  the  battle-field  and  in  the  wUdemess,  and  winning 
the  confidence,  admiration,  and  love  of  all  hearts,  withdrew,  whi)^ 
still  scarcely  more  than  a  youth,  into  the  walks  of  private  life." 

Both  his  military  and  his  political  career  lay  through  a 
most  thorny  field,  in  which  nothing  was  more  easy  than'  to 
fall,  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  succeed.  We  can  take  but 
a  hasty  glance  at  some  of  his  principal  difficulties  in  both  these 
capacities. 

As  a  general,  he  had  to  take  the  command  of  a  mixed 
multitude  of  undisciplined  insurgents,  called  into  the  field 
from  different  states  and  town?^  v;^;ih  every  variety  of  accoutre- 
monts,  or  Btlll  more  frequently  with  no  accoutrements  at  all, 
and  with  no  other  bond  of  union  than  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  These  heterogeneous  materials  he  had  to  con- 
solidate into  a  body  capable  of  offering  an  effective  resistance 
to  the  well-trained,  well-armed,  and  well-paid  troops  of  the 
British  army.  He  had  to  keep  up  their  spirits  under  the 
severe  privations  to  which  they  were  necessarily  exposed,  yet 
at  the  same  time  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  subordination, 
in  nowise  inferior  to  that  of  their  more  disciplined  adversaries. 
His  wisdom,  firmness,  and  courage  proved  to  be  not  unequal 
to  the  task,  even  though  his  efforts  were  but  feebly  backed  by 
those  whose  duty  and  interest  it  was  to  have  done  all  in  their 
power  to  support  him.  Even  as  late  as  the  month  of  December 
1777,  when  matters  had  long  since  proceeded  to  such  extre- 
mities between  the  two  countries  that  retreat  on  the  American 
side  was  altogether  out  of  the  question,  we  find  hipi  obliged  to 
address  the  following  spirited  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the 
President  of  Congress : 

"  Sib, — Full  as  I  was  in  my  representation  of  the  matters  in  the 
commissary's  department  yesterday,  fresh  and  more  powerful  reasdns 
oblige  me  to  add,  that  I  am  how  convinced  beyond  a  doubt  that, 
unless  some  great  and  capital  change  suddenly  takes  plaee' in*tliat 
line,  this  army  must  inevitably  be  reduced  to  one  or  otbevefrtfaeie 
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three  things :  starve,  dissolve,  or  disperse  in  order  to  obtain  subsist* 
ence  in  the  best  manner  they  can.  Rest  assured,  sir,  diis  is  not  an 
exaggerated  picture,  and  that  I  have  abundant  reason  to  suppose 
what  I  say. 

"  Yesterday  afternoon,  receiving  information  that  the  enemy  in 
force  had  left  the  city,  and  were  advancing  towards  Derby  with  the 
apparent  design  to  forage  and  draw  subsistence  from  that  part  of  the 
country,  I  ordered  the  troops  to  be  in  readiness,  that  I  might  give 
every  opposition  in  my  power ;  when,  behold,  to  my  great  mortifi- 
cation, I  was  not  only  informed,  but  convinced,  that  the  men  were 
unable  to  stir  on  account  of  provision,  and  that  a  dangerous  mutiny, 
begun  the  night  before,  and  which  with  difficulty  was  suppressed  by 
the  spirited  exertions  of  some  officers,  was  still  much  to  be  appre- 
hended for  want  of  this  article.  This  brought  forth  the  only  commis- 
sary in  the  purchasii^  line  in  diis  camp ;  and  with  him  this  melan- 
choly and  alarming  truth,  that  he  had  not  a  single  hoof  of  any  kind 
to  slaughter,  and  not  more  than  twenty-five  barrels  of  flour !  From 
hence  form  an  opinion  of  our  situation  when  I  add,  that  he  could  not 
tell  when  to  expect  any.     ... 

"  Since  the  month  of  July  we  have  had  no  assistance  from  the 
quartermaster-general,  and  to  want  of  assistance  from  this  depart- 
ment the  commissary-general  charges  great  part  of  his  deficiency. 
To  this  I  am  to  add  that,  notwithstanding  it  is  a  standing  order  and 
often  repeated,  that  the  troops  shall  always  have  two  days'  provisicms 
by  them,  that  they  might  be  ready  at  any  sudden  call ;  yet  an  oppor- 
tunity has  scarcely  ever  offered  of  taking  an  advantage  of  the  enemy, 
that  has  not  been  either  totally  obstructed  or  greatly  impeded  on  this 
account.  And  this,  the  great  and  crying  evil,  is  not  all.  The  soap, 
vinegar,  and  other  articles  allowed  by  Congress,  we  see  none  of»  nor 
have  we  seen  them,  I  believe,  since  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine.  The 
first,  indeed,  we  have  now  little  occasion  for, — few  men  having  more 
than  one  shirt,  many  only  the  moiety  of  one,  and  some  none  at  all. 
In  addition  to  which,  as  a  proof  of  the  little  benefit  received  from  a 
clothier-general,  and  as  a  further  proof  of  the  inability  of  an  army 
under  the  circumstances  of  this  to  perform  the  common  duties  of 
soldiers  (besides  a  number  of  men  confined  to  hospitals  for  want  of 
shoesy  and  others  in  farmers'  houses  on  the  same  account),  we  have, 
by  a  field-return  this  day  made,  no  less  than  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  men  now  in  camp  unfit  for  duty,  because 
they  are  barefoot  and  otherwise  naked." 

In  another  letter^  at  a  somewhat  later  date,  addressed  to 
the  same  authority,  he  speaks  of  the  marches  of  his  troops 
being  to  be  traced  by  the  blood  from  their  feet,  of  their  being 
almost  as  often  without  provisions  as  with  them,  of  their  taking 
up  their  winter-quarters  within  a  day's  march  of  the  enemy 
without  a  house  or  hut  to  cover  them;  and  says,  probably 
without  any  exaggeration,  that  '^  no  history  now  extant  can 
furnish  an  instance  of  an  army  sufifering  such  uncommon  hard- 
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ships  as  ours  has  done,  and  bearing  fhexn  with  the  same  pa- 
tience and  fortitude." 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  his  position  as  a  military  leader  was 
embarrassed  by  a  variety  of  complex  and  untoward  circum- 
stances, which  exposed  him  to  a  thousand  chances  of  defeat, 
and  would  have  rendered  that  defeat,  had  it  happened,  no 
stigma  upon  his  military  character.  As  it  was,  however,  he 
triumphed  over  all  in  a  way  which  excited  universal  admira^ 
tion,  and  won  for  him  the  eternal  gratitude  of  his  country. 
Nor  was  his  success  as  a  politician  either  less  complete  or 
less  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  States.  The  constitution 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  the  creation  of  his  own  un» 
assisted  genius;  certainly  it  would  never  have  been  adopted 
by  the  several  States  for  whom  it  was  intended,  but  through 
the  commanding  influence  which  was  attached  to  his  name  ; 
and  when  adopted,  the  country  could  not  afford  to  entrust  the 
working  of  it  to  any  other  hands  than  his.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  shrank  from  the  task  which  the  will  of  his  country  im- 
posed upon  him ;  and  though  he  felt,  as  he  himself  expressed 
it,  that  he  was  "  entering  upon  an  unexplored  field,  enveloped 
on  every  side  with  clouds  and  darkness,*'  it  was  clear  from  the 
result  that  his  country  had  wisely  chosen.  It  was  not  until 
the  reins  of  government  had  been  successfully  held  by  him  for 
a  period  of  eight  years,  that  any  other  American  either  felt 
himself  equal  to  the  task,  or  enjoyed  the  necessary  confidence 
of  his  fellow-citizens  which  alone  could  enable  him  to  occupy 
such  a  position  with  comfort  and  with  safety. 

The  following  specimens  of  some  of  the  minor  difficulties 
by  which  the  new  President  was  surrounded  are  sufficiently 
amusing,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  difficulties  of  a 
more  recently  appointed  President : 

"  In  a  letter  of  last  year,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  T  in- 
formed you  of  the  motives  which  compelled  me  to  allot  a  day  for  the 
reception  of  idle  and  ceremonious  visits — for  it  never  has  prevented 
those  of  sociability  and  friendship  in  the  afternoon,  or  at  any  other 
time ;  but,  if  I  am  mistaken  in  this,  the  history  of  this  business  is 
simply  and  shortly  as  follows:  Before  the  custom  was  established 
which  now  accommodates  foreign  characters,  strangers,  and  others, 
who,  from  motives  of  curiosity,  respect  to  the  chief  magistrate,  or 
any  other  cause,  are  induced  to  call  upon  me,  T  was  unable  to  attend 
to  any  business  whatsoever ;  for  gentlemen,  consuUing  their  own  con- 
venience rather  than  mine,  were  calling  from  the  time  I  rose  from 
breakfast,  oflen  bef^nre,  until  I  sat  down  to  dinner.  This,  as  I  re- 
solved not  to  neglect  my  public  duties,  reduced  me  to  the  choice  ef 
one  of  these  alternatives :  either  to  refuse  diem  altogether,  or  to  ap- 
propriate a.  time  for  the  reception  of  them.     The  former  would,  I 
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Well  knew,  be  disgusting  to  many;  the  kitter  I  expeeted  would  un- 
dergo animadversion  and  blazoning  from  those  who  would  find  fault 
with  or  without  cause.  To  please,  every  body  was  impossible.  I 
therefore  adopted  that  line  of  conduct  which  combined  public  advan- 
tage with  private  convenience,  and  which  in  my  judgment  was  unex- 
ceptionable in  itself.  That  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  bows  to 
the  taste  of  poor  Colonel  B.  (who,  by  the  by,  I  believe  never  saw 
one  of  them),  is  to  be  regretted,  especially,  too,  as  upon  those  occa- 
sions they  were  indiscriminately  bestowed,  and  the  best  I  was  master 
of.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  throw  the  veil  of  charity  over 
them,  ascribing  their  stiffness  to  the  effects  of  age,  or  to  the  unskil* 
fulness  of  my  teacher,  rather  than  to  pride  and  dimity  of  office,  which 
God  knows  has  no  charms  for  me  ?  For  I  can  truly  say  I  had  rather 
be  at  Mount  Vernon,  with  a  friend  or  two  about  me,  than  to  be 
attended  at  the  seat  of  government  by  the  officers  of  state  and  the 
representatives  of  every  power  in  Europe. 

'*  These  visits  are  optional ;  they  are  made  without  invitation. 
Between  the  hours  of  three  and  four  every  Tuesday  I  am  prepared 
to  receive  them.  Gentlemen,  oflen  in  great  numbers,  come  and  go, 
chat  with  each  other,  and  act  as  they  please.  A  porter  shews  them 
into  the  room,  and  they  retire  from  it  when  they  please,  and  without 
ceremony.  At  their  first  entrance  they  salute  me,  and  I  them,  and 
as  many  as  I  can  talk  to  I  do.  What  pomp  there  is  in  all  this  I  am 
unable  to  discover.  Perhaps  it  consists  in  not  sitting.  To  this  two 
reasons  are  opposed :  first,  it  is  unusual ;  secondly  (which  is  a  more 
substantial  one),  because  I  have  no  room  large  enough  to  contain  a 
third  of  the  chairs  which  would  be  sufficient  to  admit  it.  If  it  is  sup- 
posed that  ostentation  or  the  fashions  of  courts  (which,  by  the  by,  I 
believe  originate  oflener  in  convenience,  not  to  say  necessity,  than  is 
generally  imagined,)  gave  rise  to  this  custom,  I  will  boldly  affirm 
that  no  supposition  was  ever  more  erroneous ;  for,  if  I  were  to  give 
indulgence  to  my  inclinations,  every  moment  that  I  could  withdraw 
from  the  fatigue  of  my  station  should  be  spent  in  retirement.  That 
it  is  not,  proceeds  from  the  sense  I  entertain  of  the  propriety  of  giving 
to  every  one  as  free  access  as  consists  with  that  respect  which  is  due 
to  the  chair  of  government ;  and  that  respect,  I  conceive,  is  neither  to 
be  acquired  nor  preserved  but  by  observing  a  just  medium  between 
too  much  state  and  too  great  familiarity. 

"  Similar  to  the  above,  but  of  a  more  sociable  kind,  are  the  visits 
every  Friday  afternoon  to  Mrs.  Washington,  where  I  always  am. 
These  public  meetings,  and  a  dinner  once  a  week  to  as  many  as  my" 
table  will  hold,  with  the  references  to  and  from  the  different  depart- 
ments of  state,  and  other  communications  with  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
are  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  I  am  able  to  undergo.*' 

The  following  queries  were  submitted  by  Washington  to 
Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Jay,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent^  John  Adams : 

"  1.  Whether  a  line  of  conduct,  equally  distant  from  an  associa- 
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tion  with  all  kinds  of  company  on  the  one  hand,  and  firmn  a:  tdtdL 
seclusion  from  society  on  the  other,  ought  to  be  adopted  by  him  ? 
And  in  that  case,  how  is  it  to  be  done  ? 

'^  2.  What  will  be  the  least  exceptionable  method  of  bringing  any 
system  which  may  be  adopted  on  this  subject  before  the  public  and 
into  use  ? 

"  3.  Whether,  after  a  little  time,  one  day  in  every  week  will  aot 
be  sufficient  for  receiving  visits  of  compliment  ? 

"  4.  Whether  it  would  tend  to  prompt  impertinent  applications, 
and  involve  disagreeable  consequences,  to  have  it  known  that  the 
President  will,  every  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  be  at  leisure  to  give 
audience  to  persons  who  may  have  business  with  him  ? 

*'  5.  Whether,  when  it  shall  have  been  understood  that  the  Pre- 
sident is  not  to  give  general  entertainments  in  the  manner  the  presi- 
dents of  Congress  have  formerly  done,  it  will  be  practicable  to  draw 
such  a  line  of  discrimination  in  regard  to  persons,  as  that  six,  eight, 
or  ten  official  characters,  including  in  rotation  the  members  of  both 
houses  of  Congress,  may  be  invited,  informally  or  otherwise,  to  dine 
with  him  on  the  days  fixed  for  receiving  company,  without  exciting 
clamours  in  the  rest  of  the  community  ? 

"  6.  Whether  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  public  for  the  Pre- 
sident to  make  about  four  great  entertainments  in  a  year,  on  sucli 
great  occasions  as  the  anniversary  of  the.  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  alliance  with  France,  the  peace  with  Great  Britain,  the  organisa*- 
tion  of  the  general  government ;  and  whether  arrangements  of  these 
two  last  kinds  could  be  in  danger  of  diverting  too  much  of  the  Pre- 
sident's time  from  business,  or  of  producing  the  evils  which  it  was 
intended  to  avoid  by  his  living  more  recluse  than  the  presidents  of 
Congress  have  heretofore  lived  ? 

**  7.  Whether  there  would  be  any  impropriety  in  the  President's 
making  informal  visits';  that  is  to  say,  in  his  calling  upon  his  ac- 
quaintances or  public  characters,  for  the  purpose  of  sociability  or 
civility  ?  and  what,  as  to  the  form  of  doing  it,  might  evince  these 
visits  to  have  been  made  in  his  private  character,  so  as  that  they  may 
not  be  construed  into  visits  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  ? 
And  in  what  light  would  his  appearance  rarely  at  tea-parties  be  con- 
sidered ?" 


THE  CAPE  AND  THE  KAFIRS. 

The  Cape  and  the  Kafirs;  or,  Notes  of  Five  Years'  Residence 
in  South  Africa.    By  Alfred  W.  Cole,     Bentley. 

As  long  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  a  British  posseasionf 
every  tolerable  boot  which  gives  an  insight  into  its  condidcm 
and  inhabitants  is  worth  reading.    Mr,  Cole^s  account  of  his 
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<>xpemnees  is  not  an  exception  to  the  rule.  He  is  a  lively, 
intelligent,  off-hand  sort  of  an  individual,  with  a  dash  oi  slang 
about  his  style,  though  not  introduced  to  any  offensive  ei^tent. 
In  one  respect,  he  saw  the  colony  with  advantages  above  those 
of  most  persons  who  have  favoured  the  world  with  their  facts 
and  views  upon  it.  He  went  there  without  any  views,  inten- 
tions, or  notions  whatsoever:  he  never  intended  to  go  there 
at  all,  but  was  shipwrecked  not  far  from  Cape  Town  on  his 
voyage  to  New  Zealand,  and  making  the  best  of  his  ill-luck, 
he  spent  five  years  at  the  Cape,  going  hither  and  thither, 
chiefly,  it  ^appears,  as  inclination  called  him,  and  prepared  to 
see  things  simply  as  they  were.  Hence  neither  satisfied  or 
disappointed  hopes,  neither  official  or  anti-ofiicial  prejudices, 
warped  his  judgment  or  transformed  him  from  a  traveller  into 
a  partisan.  And  his  book  is  just  what  might  be  expected 
fi'om  its  history.  It  contains  nothing  very  profound  or  totally 
new;  nothing  (or  very  little)  in  the  way  of  statistics;  not 
much  in  the  way  of  politics,  though  Mr.  Cole  entertains  a 
very  cordial  dislike  of  Colonial-office  misgovernment  and  a 
keen  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  border  colonists. 
As  to  religion,  he  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  Christian  unattached^ 
an  hereditary  Church- of-England  man,  with  tolerably  decent 
notions,  but  no  very  acute  moral  sensibilities ;  laudably  open 
to  conviction  as  far  as  bare  facts  of  missionary  pretensions 
and  doings  are  concerned,  and  ready  to  admit  truths  in  favour 
of  the  disciples  of  that  Catholic  Church  for  whose  doctrines 
and  discipline  he  has  not  the  faintest  particle  of  personal 
liking.  Those  who  would  like  a  few  hours'  light  and  agree- 
able reading,  not  altogether  without  instruction,  will  find  Mr. 
Cole's  gossipping  pages  a  pleasant  companion,  and  will  pro- 
bably agree  with  us  in  thinking  that,  as  far  as  they  go,  his 
stories  and  speculations  generally  wear  the  mark  of  truth. 

Probably  there  are  few  spots  in  the  world  where  savage 
lil«  and  civilised  life  are  mixed  together  in  such  close  contact 
as  at  the  Cape.  The  ordinary  negro  is,  after  all,  almost  a 
polished  being  in  comparison  with  the  Hottentot  of  South 
Africa.  The  Hottentot  never  seems  to  be  touched  hy  his 
intercourse,  however  prolonged,  with  the  European,  His 
civilisation,  such  as  it  is,  drops  off  from  him  in  a  moment,  as 
soon  as  a  change  of  circumstances  makes  it  possible  or  agree- 
able. Here  he  is,  in  Mr.  Cole's  estimation.  What  are  the 
plagues  of  English  and  Irish  servants  compared  to  the  nuis- 
ance of  such  household  companions  as  the  following? 

f ',  ;fMvn«ver  knew  a  Hottentot  who  had  acquired  property,  though 
.Ijh^)^^  known  every  other  class  of  coloured  people  who  have  done 
.^c(.  u,Ar  )j[f»ttentot  is ^  the  BQost  improvident,  lazy  animal  on  the  face 
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of  tlie  earth.  Secure  of  a  liTeUhood  and  good  wages  at  any  tiine^ 
in  a  land  where  labour  is  the  great  waoty  he  will  work  for  a  month, 
and  as  soon  as  he  has  pocketed  his  wages,  leare  his  mast^,  and  be 
drunk  while  he  has  a  solitary  sixpence  left.  He  is  a  living  para- 
dox ;  a  drunkard  and  a  thief,  and  yet  one  that  can  practise  absti- 
nence, and  never  rob  his  master.  Sometimes  you  may  trust  him 
with  any  thing  of  any  value,  while  in  your  service,  and  he  will  not 
'  pick  and  steal.'  After  he  has  left  you,  he  will  as  soon  appropriate 
your  Wellingtons  (if  he  calls  to  see  his  successor  in  office)  as  wear 
his  own  shoes.  He  is  the  dirtiest  fellow  on  earth,  and  will  neither 
clean  your  room,  your  boots,  nor  your  knives  and  forks,  unless  you 
are  eternally  driving  him  to  his  work ;  yet  he  will  wash  his  hands 
with  the  utmost  care  before  he  touches  the  food  he  is  preparing  for 
your  dinner,  though  he  has  the  greatest  natural  antipathy  to  the 
contact  of  cold  water ;  and  if  he  wears  any  linen  at  all,  never 
changes  it  till  it  is  worn  out  and  in  rags." 

Probably,  moreover,  there  is  no  spot  in  the  world  where 
three  races  can  be  found  in  such  close  proximity,  and  exhi- 
biting such  striking  varieties  in  physical  development  as  the 
Hottentots,  Bushmen,  and  Kafirs.  Compared  to  a  Bushman, 
a  Hottentot  is  a  gentleman,  an  Adonis,  and  a  philosopher ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  in  part  to  our  experience  of  the  South- African 
natives  having  been  so  much  confined  to  these  two  miserable 
races,  that  we  {i,  e.  the  Colonial-ofiice  and  its  instruments)  have 
blundered  so  fatally  in  our  dealings  with  the  ICafirs.  How 
very  different  a  matter  it  is  to  have  these  latter  gentry  for  our 
border  foes,  it  needs  little  acuteness  to  judge,  if  Mr.  Cole^a 
ideas  are  at  all  within  the  mark.  He  draws  Macomo,  the 
celebrated  Kafir  chief,  from  his  own  personal  knowledge  of 
him. 

**  Macomo  was  at  this  time  the  most  powerful  chief  in  Kafir- 
land,  with  the  exception  probably  of  Sandilli,  whom,  however,  he 
£ur  surpassed  in  abiUties.  I  have  already  said  that  he  could  bring 
about  ten  thousand  men  into  the  field.  All  of  these  men  would  be 
well  armed — ^many  (perhaps  most)  with  guns,  and  some  two  thou- 
sand mounted.  He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  sagacity  ;  superior 
in  this  respect  to  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  of  whom,  in  other 
qualities,  he  might  be  regarded  as  the  type.  He  was  cunnings 
avaricious,  dishonest  to  an  excess,  vicious  in  his  tendencies,  and 
false  in  every  relation  of  life.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  thief,  a  sot,  a 
liar,  and  in  some  respects  a  coward.     And  such  is  the  Kafir ! 

"  When  Sir  George  Napier  (once  Governor  of  the  Cape)  made 
•  a  progress'  through  the  colony,  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  Kafir 
chiefs,  in  order  to  hear  from  them  their  opinions  of  the  relations 
subsistmg  between  themselves  and  the  colonists.  On  this  occasion 
Macomo  addressed  his  excellency  in  a  speech  of  three  hoafs*  dura- 
tion, m  which  he  took  so  sensible  and  masterly  a  view  of  the  sub- 
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ject,  explained  his  own  views  so  clearly,  dilated  oh  the  advantages 
of  peace  so  strongly,  and  expressed  his  own  determination  to  main- 
tain an  amicable  feeling  between  his  people  and  the  colony  so  for- 
cibly, that  his  hearers  were  not  only  amazed  at  his  knowledge  and 
his  eloquence,  but  most  completely  *  bamboozled'  by  his  protesta- 
tions. Yet,  at  that  very  time,  the  scoundrel  was  daily  helping  him- 
self, through  means  of  his  people,  to  the  herds,  and  flocks,  and  studs 
of  die  colonists.  He  had  four  hundred  horses,  which  must  have 
eome  from  the  colony,  though  lie  had  never  been  known  to  pur- 
chase one.  He  has  been  false  to  us  in  every  successive  outbreak, 
and  ought  most  assuredly  to  have  been  hanged  last  war  as  an  ex- 
ample to  his  fellows  ;  but  Sir  Harry  Smith  was  contented  with  put- 
ting his  foot  on  the  fellow's  neck,  and  talking  '  big,*  instead  of  put- 
ting a  halter  round  it,  and  saying,  *  This  is  the  punishment  of 
treachery,  treason,  and  murder.* 

'^  Macomo,  however,  has  since  taken  his  revenge,  by  maintain- 
ing his  position  in  his  native  hills,  in  spite  of  all  Sir  Harry's  efforts 
to  dislodge  him.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  see  how  Sir  Harry  al- 
ways gains  a  victory,  and  yet  the  Kafirs  do  not  budge  an  inch.  Me- 
thinks  a  Kafir  Gazette,  with  Macomo's  despatches  and  general  orders, 
would  tell  us  strange  tales. 

"  And  now  for  my  own  interview  with  the  great  chief. 

"  The  proper  dress  of  a  Kafir  chief  is  a  kaross  of  leopard-skin, 
which  can  be  worn  by  no  other  Kafir.  Arms,  legs,  and  feet  are 
left  bare,  and  so  is  the  head.  Macomo,  however,  is  very  fond  of 
turning  out  in  European  costume  ;  and  as  he  selects  his  wardrobes 
in  a  very  diffusive  manner,  the  effect  he  produces  is  more  remark- 
able than  elegant.  Judge  of  my  surprise  at  seeing  the  great  leader 
of  ten  thousand  warriors  thus  habited.  He  wore  a  blue  dress-coat 
with  brass  buttons,  considerably  too  large  for  him  and  very  much 
the  worse  for  wear ;  a  pair  of  old  dragoon  trousers,  with  a  tarnished 
gold  stripe  down  the  legs ;  yellow  velt-schoens  ;  a  shocking  bad 
straw  hat ;  no  shirt,  no  waistcoat,  and  no  stockings  t  He  was 
mounted  on  a  little  rough,  ungroomed  pony,  vnth  a  cheap  saddle 
and  an  old  worn-out  bridle.  In  place  of  a  riding-whip,  he  carried 
in  his  hand  a  knob-keerie  of  formidable  dimensions,  and  in  his 
mouth  was  stuck  a  small  blackened  clay  pipe.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  was  by  no  means  sober,  though  not  drunk  '  for  Macomo,'  I  was 
informed. 

"  My  interview  with  tBe  worthy  was  not  a  very  long  one.  i 
was  introduced  to  him  by  a  man  who  knew  him,  and  I  had  a  little 
conversation  with  him  of  no  importance,  but  rather  amusing,  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  ended, — namely,  by  the  great  chief  asking 
me  to  lend  him  sixpence.  Of  course  I  complied,  and  saw  him  two 
hours  later  in  a  state  of  helpless  intoxication.  My  sixpence  had 
done  it.    Yoii  can  get  drunk  on  the  most  economical  terms  at  the  Cape, 

'*  Macomo,  however,  had  given  me  a  pressing  invitation  to  visit 
him  at  hia  kraal,  which  is  a  very  few  miles  from  Fort  Beaoftnt ; 
and  I  determined  to  avail  mye^  of  the  '  honour.' 
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"  Next  morning  I  mounted  my  nag  at  about  ten  o^clock,  and 
rode  into  Kafirland.  It  is  strange  how  different  the  country  lookaf 
after  you  have  passed  the  colonial  boundary  ;  and  the  people  you 
meet,  albeit  of  the  same  dusky  hue  as  those  you  have  left  behind, 
are  another  people  in  person  and  expression  of  countenance. 

"  The  Kafir  is  certainly  a  fine  animal.  He  is  tall,  well-knitj 
clean-limbed,  and  graceful  in  his  motions.  It  is  rare  to  see  a  Kafir 
with  any  personal  deformity,  however  trifling,*— I  do  not  speak  of 
lameness,  hump-backs,  &c.  but  of  knock-knees,  bow-legs,  and  such 
minor  inelegancies,  which  so  often  mar  the  manly  form  among  civi- 
lised nations.  He  has  not  the  small  hands  and  feet,  and  the  deli- 
cately rounded  ancles  of  the  Hottentot ;  but  he  has  a  fine  muscular 
arm,  and  a  good  calf  to  his  leg.  I  have  seen  some  dozen  races  of 
coloured  people,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  Kafirs 
by  far  the  finest  of  them. 

"  Their  features  are  not  negro ;  though  some  of  them  (especially 
Macomo,  who  is  the  ugliest  man  in  his  dominions,)  partake  very- 
much  of  that  character.  High  cheek-bones  are  universal ;  but  very 
respectably  shaped  noses  are  sometimes  met  with,  instead  of  the 
flattened  '  nigger'  one.  Their  colour  varies  from  almost  black  to 
a  light  copper  hue.  Their  hair  is  tufted  and  woolly  ;  but  they  are 
very  fond  of  shaving  the  head.  •  •  • 

**  Here  I  am  in  sight  of  Macomo*s  kraal.  It  was  very  mucb 
like  a  homestead  in  the  colony.  There  was  the  long,  low,  white- 
washed house,  the  cone-shaped  huts  round  it,  the  cattle-kraals,  and 
the  fifty  or  sixty  yelping  curs.  I  was  requested  to  off-saddle,  and 
a  Kafir  knee-haltered  my  horse  for  me  and  turned  him  to  graze, 
while  I  entered  the  house  and  sat  down  with  the  chieftain.  The 
table  was  then  spread,  beefsteaks,  coffee,  and  meelies,  forming  the 
entertainment.  I  fully  expected  to  find  plenty  of  *  Cape  smoke' 
in  the  house  of  so  notorious  a  tippler  as  Macomo ;  but  there  was 
not  a  drop.  I  believe  that  he  seldom  drinks  at  home,  but  pays  a 
visit  to  Fort  Beaufort  whenever  he  wishes  to  get  drunk,  which  ave- 
rages about  three  or  four  times  a  week.  Macomo  was  far  more 
inclined  to  *  draw  me  out'  than  to  be  communicative,  and  there- 
fore our  conversation  was  not  over  entertaining.  But  the  organ 
of  acquisitiveness,  so  tremendously  developed,  physically  and  mo- 
rally, in  this  Kafir,  led  him  to  dilate  on  the  excellence  of  his  horses ; 
and  he  was  very  anxious  to  find  out  whether  I  wanted  to  purchase 
any.  On  my  declining  that,  he  turned  to  the  subject  of  cattle,  and 
sounded  my  views  in  that  direction:  but  I  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  '  dealing'  with  him,  especially  as  I  might  chance  to  be 
purchasing  some  of  my  own  friends'  stolen  stock,  and  so  my  host 
was  obliged  to  give  up  mercantile  views  altogether. 

"  I  asked  him  rather  abruptly  whether  he  thought  the  Kafirs 
would  go  to  war  again  with  the  English.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  humility  with  which  he  deprecated  the  idea.  '  The  English 
were  so  powerful  and  so  good ;  the  Kafirs  were  so  poor  and  so 
weak  ;  besides,  the  English  were  so  kind  to  the  Kafirs,  and  they, 
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poor  fellows,  felt  so  grateful.'  I  knew  the  rascal  was  perfectly  well 
aware  that  I  did  not  believe  a  word  that  he  was  saying ;  but,  of 
course,  I  looked  quite  satisfied  of  his  sincerity.  He  then  asked  me 
the  most  puzzling  questions  about  England  and  the  Queen  ;  whom, 
by  the  way,  he  flatteringly  termed  his  *  mother.'  (I  doubt  whether 
ker  Majesty  would  be  proud  of  her  son.)  He  asked  me  how  many 
cows  she  had — a  matter  on  which  I  was  shamefully  ignorant,  never 
having  inquired  into  the  extent  of  the  royal  farming  stocks  He 
asked  me  whether  she  was  always  dressed  in  scarlet  and  gold,  like 
the  governor  of  the  colony.  Veracity  compelled  me  to  reply  *  No,* 
though  I  was  too  loyal  a  subject  to  venture  to  lower  her  Majesty's 
dignity  in  the  eyes  of  her  worthy  *  son,'  by  intimating  that  she  occa- 
sionally wore  muslin  and  straw  bonnets.  I  did  assure  him,  how- 
ever, that  she  never  dressed  like  his  excellency  the  governor ;  even 
her  position  as  head  of  the  army  by  no  means  compelling  her  to 
wear  the  garment  peculiarly  distinctive  of  the  male  sex  among 
Europeans. 

"  Macomo  was  very  ready  to  insinuate  evil  against  his  neigh- 
bours, the  other  chiefs.  Tola,  Sandilli,  and  a  few  of  such  worthies, 
would  not  have  felt  flattered  at  his  descriptions  of  their  persons  or 
their  characters ;  though  they  are  at  least  as  honest,  and  far  better- 
looking  (excepting  in  the  matter  of  Sandilli's  withered  leg),  than 
their  censor. 

"  I  began  to  talk  about  going  back  to  Fort  Beaufort,  and  my 
host  seemed  quite  unhappy  at  the  thoughts  of  parting  with  me, 
though  I  soon  perceived  that  his  grief  arose  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  failed  to  make  a  bargain  out  of  me.  As  I  wanted  to 
carry  off  some  memento  of  so  agreeable  a  visit,  T  expressed  a  very 
high  admiration  of  a  knob-keerie  standing  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 
Macomo  immediately  offered  it  to  me — for  sixpence!  I  paid  the 
money  (of  course  without  hinting  at  the  little  loan  of  the  previous 
day),  and  the  Kafir's  countenance  brightened  as  he  clutched  the 
silver,  and  bade  me  a  hearty  farewell. 

"  T  rode  back  to  Fort  Beaufort,  well  pleased  with  my  visit,  but 
more  than  ever  satisfied  of  the  natural  cunning,  avarice,  craft,  and 
dishonesty — the  low  moral  nature,  and  the  utter  untrustworthiness 
(if  I  may  coin  the  word)  of  Kafirs  in  general,  and,  above  all,  of 
Macomo." 

Of  Cape  life  altogether  Mr.  Cole  formed  a  tolerably 
agreeable  idea,  but  certainly  not  such  as  to  tempt  any  man 
who  can  exist  in  his  natural  place  in  society  at  home  to  mi- 
grate so  far  across  the  waters.  If  his  notions  are  sound,  little 
has  yet  been  done  by  the  colonists  towards  turning  the  re- 
markable advantages  of  the  country  to  the  best  account.  He 
tliinks  even  that  that  notorious  abomination.  Cape  Madeira, 
is  only  abominable  through  the  mismanagement  of  the  vine- 
grc^wers,  who  manufacture  their  worthless  compound  after  the 
tyaiditions  of  the  old  Dutch  settlers,  who  made  wine  by  theory, 
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and  not  from  any  practice  ki  their  own  \tmA  oitog^  and  dyk^i 
at  home;.  What  the  real  sbeep-farBWr^s  life  is,  Mr.  Cole  thua 
describes : 

"  I  trust  the  reader  will  sympathise  with  me  when  I  tell  him 
that  I  cannot  look  at  tbe  punchy  little  hippopotamus  in  the  Re- 
gent's Park  without  thinking  of  the  delicious  pork  he  would  make 
—  dairy 'fed  too,  hy  the  by.  This  I  can  affirm,  that  I  never  tasted 
nicer  pork  in  my  life  than  that  same  piece  of  sea-cow  flesh.  How 
very  absurd  it  appears  for  people  to  eat  nothing  but  beef  and  mut« 
ton  and  pork  all  over  the  globe — as  if  every  foreign  country  did  not 
contain  plenty  of  other  animals  fit  for  slaughter  and  diet,  besides 
oxen,  sheep,  and  pigs !  Ask  any  hunter  in  South  Africa,  from 
Gordon  Gumming  down  to  any  regular  trader  over  the  colonial 
boundary,  whether  buffalo-steaks,  when  young,  are  not  the  finest 
in  the  world ;  whether  a  baked  elephant's  foot  is  not  better  than  a 
stewed  calf's  head ;  whether  a  wild  peacock  is  not  as  good  as  a  tame 
turkey?  Should  any  sportsman,  emulous  of  the  deeds  of  the  mighty 
hunter  I  have  mentioned,  be  thinking  of  emigrating  to  South  AMca, 
to  pass  his  time  in  the  desert  amid  the  pleasant  companionship  of 
lions,  leopards,  and  hyenas,  I  would  strongly  recommend  him  the 
following  bill  of  fare  for  his  first  dinner-party  in  the  wilderness-— 
and  I  pledge  my  word  he  will  find  every  dish  excellent : 

**  First  course. 

Tortoise  soap. 

Sfish}^^"'^^^"*^®"^'®- 

Second  covrse* 

Flank  of  quagga. 

Baked  elephant's  foot.  Fricassee  of  porcupine. 

Bufialo-steaks. 
Ragout  of  earth-hog's  leg.  Spring-bok  tendons. 

Spare-rib  of  young  hippopotamus. 

Third  course. 
Omelette  soufil^  of  ostrich-egg. 
Wild  peacock.  Quails. 

*'  Cape  smoke  is  the  name  applied  to  brandy  distilled  in  the 
colony  from  peaches.  I  can't  say  I  liked  it  at  all ;  though  it  is- 
the  universal  liquor  of  the  Hottentots.  I  swallowed  some,  how- 
ever, on  this  occasion,  and  we  started  again.  Fifteen  miles  more 
brought  us  to  our  destination.  We  approached  a  little,  low,  wattle- 
and-daub  hut,  rudely  thatched  over,  and  bearing  a  very  unattrac- 
tive appearance.  My  friend  was  a  great  breeder  of  hors6s,  but  it 
struck  me  that  if  he  built  no  better  stables  than  these,  he  was  not 
over  particular  as  to  his  nags'  lodgings.  He  pulled  up,  whipping 
off  fifty  or  sixty  curs,  who  were  all  yelping  and  barking  round  ui^ 
and  who  seemed  able  (and  willing  too,)  to  devour  me  and  my  horse 
on  the  instant  A  more  villanous-looking  set  of  mongrels  I  never 
saw'-^though  I  saw  plenty  as  bad  afterwa^s.   I  imitated  my  friend, 
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by  laying  about  me  right  and  left  with  my  hunting-whip,  to  clear  a 
space,  and  then  dsmounted,  while  a  Hottentot  led  away  our  horses. 

"  *  Come  in,*  cried  my  friend,  diving  his  head  into  the  low  door- 
way by  our  side* 

"  I  did  as  I  was  told,  and  saw — not  a  stable,  but  a  room — the 
room,  in  fact ;  for  there  was  no  other,  though  a  portion  of  it  was 
partitioned  off  at  one  end  to  form  a  bed-room  !  And  so  it  appeared 
that  the  very  place  I  had  been  mentally  abusing  as  a  ^ery  bad  sta- 
ble was  my  host's  own  mansion !  the  dwelling-house  of  a  man  who 
had  two  or  three  thousand  sheep,  three  hundred  cattle,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  horses,  and  about  eight  thousand  acres  of  land !  Verily 
this  is  roughing  it  with  a  vengeance,  thought  I.       *       *       * 

"  Of  all  lazy  lives,  there  is  not  one  to  equal  that  of  a  sheep- 
farmer.  An  *  exquisite'  in  London,  or  o.  flaneur  in  Paris,  is  a  hard- 
working animal,  compared  to  him.  They  have  something  to  do — 
at  all  events,  they  must  wash  and  dress — a  sheep-farmer  does  nei- 
ther, or  at  least  very  seldom.  He  ought  to  count  his  sheep  as  they 
leave  the  pens  (or  kraal),  in  the  morning  about  ten  o'clock,  and 
again  when  they  come  home  about  six ;  but  be  seldom  does  even 
this.  He  turns  out  of  bed  about  eleven,  huddles  on  a  pair  of  trou- 
sers, with  the  shirt  he  slept  in,  thrusts  his  feet  into  a  pair  of  shoes, 
pulls  a  wide-awake  hat  over  his  head,  and  his  toilet  is  complete. 
He  then  sticks  a  short  pipe  into  his  mouth,  loiters  about  the  home- 
stead, and  talks  to  Hottentots,  not  more  lazy  than  himself,  from  the 
simple  reason  that  that  were  impossible,  takes  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 
perhaps  a  chop ;  smokes  and  dozes  away  the  whole  day,  looks  at 
the  sheep  as  they  come  home  in  the  evening,  *  slangs'  the  herds, 
eats  mutton  again,  and  calls  it  *  dinner;'  smokes  again,  and  drinks 
*  smoke  ;*  pulls  off  his  shoes,  hat,  and  nether  garments,  and  turns 
in  again  to  snooze  till  eleven  the  next  day,  and  then  gets  up  and 
goes  through  the  same  process  once  more. 

**  The  only  times  when  this  state  of  existence  is  varied  are, 
when  a  wolf  (hyena)  makes  a  midnight  attack  on  his  flock,  and  at 
shearing  time.  On  the  former  occasion,  he  will  spring  up  with 
alacrity,  load  his  gun,  and  give  chase  to  the  robber  for  any  distance. 
He  will  track  him  all  the  next  day,  and  ride  half  over  the  country 
to  collect  his  scattered  flock.  At  shearing-time  he  must  work,  or 
his  servants  will  not.  Moreover,  it  is  difiicult  to  get  a  suflicient 
number  of  helpers,  and  so  he  must  turn  to  work  with  his  own 
hands.  This  he  does  with  the  more  alacrity,  because  it  is  the  wool, 
after  all,  which  pays*  As  soon  as  he  makes  up  his  fleece,  he  can 
take  it  to  his  agent  for  shipment  to  England,  and  receive  an  advance 
on  it  at  once. 

"  It  is  strange  how  little  the  sheep-farmers  sport  in  a  country 
where  game  of  all  kinds  is  so  plentiful.  When  the  7th  Dragoon 
Guards  went  to  the  Cape,  they  took  with  them  a  pack  of  foxhounds, 
and  hunted  the  jackal,  and  nothing  else.  This  was  rather  absurd 
in  a  country  where  every  sort  of  game,  from  an  elephant  to  a  hare, 
from  an  ostrich  to  a  quail,  may  be  hunted  or  shot. 
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**  The  sheep-fiirmer  has  a  strong  indncementi  moreover,  to  sport 
for  the  supply  of  his  own  tahle.  Tough  mutton  twice  or  three  times 
every  day  of  one's  life,  and  cooked  only  in  the  most  primitive  style, 
is  not  the  most  tempting  or  luxurious  food — especially  where  vege- 
tables are  rarities,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  rice  vilely  boiled. 

^'  Not  only  do  they  neglect  sporting,  but,  with  fertile  land 
around  them,  where  every  kind  of  fruit  and  vegetable  will  grow 
and  thrive  admirably,  not  one  in  a  hundred  cultivates  a  garden , 
or  even  grows  a  potato." 

Mr.  Cole's  admiration  for  the  Dutch  Boers  was  decided 
and  hearty.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  the  English  colonists  to 
have  for  open  foes  and  unwilling  friends  the  two  boldest  races 
whom  they  found  at  the  Cape  before  them. 

"  The  Dutch  boers,'*  says  Mr.  Cole,  "  are  in  person  the  finest 
men  in  the  colony.  I  have  seen  them  constandy  from  six  feet  two 
to  six  feet  six  inches  in  height ;  broad  and  muscular  in  proportion. 
Occasionally  they  reach  a  height  and  size  bordering  on  the  gigantic. 
Their  strength  is  immense ;  and  though  a  peaceably-disposed  set  of 
men,  they  at  all  times  entertain  a  considerable  feeling  of  contempt 
for  any  diminutive  '  Englander.'  The  Hottentots  look  up  to  them 
with  great  reverence,  as  such  a  puny  race  of  savages  might  be  ex- 
pected to  do.  At  the  time  of  the  rebellion  of  the  boers  (as  it  has 
been  unjustly  termed),  the  government  thought  of  employing  the  Cape 
Corps,  which  is  composed  principally  of  Hottentots,  against  them  ; 
but  they  were  warned  by  those  who  knew  the  character  of  the  latter 
people  well,  that  they  would  never  shew  light  against  men  for  whom 
they  naturally  felt  such  dread  as  for  the  boers,  men  whose  prowess 
they  well  knew,  and  whose  unerring  aim  with  their  long  guns  they 
had  witnessed  too  often  to  wish  to  become  their  targets. 

"  The  boers  are  great  admirers  of  feats  of  daring,  strength,  and 
activity.  A  *  mighty  hunter,*  such  as  Gordon  Cumming,  would  be 
welcomed  with  open  arms  by  every  Dutch  boer  in  South  Africa. 
Poor  Moultrie,  of  the  75th,  the  *  lion-hunter*  par  excellence,  was 
one  of  their  idols.  So  is  Bain,  the  *  long-haired,'  who  has  made 
some  half  dozen  excursions  into  the  far  wilderness  in  search  of  the 
lord  of  the  forest  and  all  his  subjects.  They  hunt  far  more  than  the 
English  farmers,  and  are,  as  I  have  said,  *  crack*  shots,  though  they 
use  a  great,  long,  awkward,  heavy,  flint-locked  gun,  that  would  make 
Purdey  or  Wesdey  Ricliards  shudder  with  disgust. 

"  The  characteristics  of  a  race  certainly  descend  to  the  fifth  and 
sixth,  perhaps  the  fiftieth  generation.  The  Cape  Dutchmen  are  the 
same  frugal,  industrious,  sober  people  as  those  of  the  parent  stock 
in  Holland.  Their  persons  are  far  more  altered  than  their  mental 
peculiarities,  though  the  *  Dutch  build'  is  still  apparent.  They  are, 
however,  terrible  *  non-progressionists.'  They  use  the  same  plough 
as  their  ancestors  used  eighty  years  ago,  though  it  is  the  most  lum- 
bering machine  ever  beheld,  and  requires  twelve  strong  oxen  to  draw 
it.     They  oflen  shear  dieir  sheep  widi  the  wool  all  dirty  on  their 
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baekft,  though  th^ir  English  feUow-cblonistH  Wash  theirs  most  care* 
foliy,  sand  thereby  get  far  higher  prices  for  their  wool.  They  reject 
steam-mills,  and  adhere  to  some  indescribable  antediluvian  contri- 
vance for  pounding,  instead  of  grinding  their  corn.  A  flail  is  un- 
known to  them,  and  the  com  is  tTX>dden  out  to  this  diay  by  horses 
or  odLen,  as  described,  or  alluded  to,  in  the  laws  of  Moses,  whereby 
the  straw  is  entirely  spoilt.  Their  chums  I  have  before  alluded  to; 
When  first  I  saw  one,  with  a  dark  damsel  at  work  at  it,  I  took  it  for 
a  blacksmith's  bellows,  and  wondered  where  the  fire  was. 

"  Not  the  least  pleasing  diaracteristic  of  the  Cape  Dutch  is  their 
family  affection*  To  the  second  and  third  generations  they  live  at 
the  same  homestead,  building  an  additionsd  hut  for  each  newly* 
wedded  couple.  They  marry  young,  and  have  generally  very  large 
families  ;  and,  as  many  of  them  live  to  a  great  age,  it  is  no  uncom* 
mon  thii^to  see  a  grandfather  and  grandmother  of  ninety  surrounded 
by  haif  a  dozen  sons,  having  in  their  turn  each  one  half  a  dozen 
grown*«up  children.     They  appear  to  be  tmly  '  happy  families.*  " 

.  A  concluding  extract  will  shew  our  author's  notions  as  to 
the  Cape  missionaries.  It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that 
in  another  place  he  speaks  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  in  very 
different  terms,  admitting  that  they  do  make  genuine  converts 
to  Chxistianity. 

**  Were  we  to  believe  all  that  missionary  meetings  tell  us  in  Eng- 
land, we  should  imagine  that  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  mission- 
aries on  society  in  South  Africa  were  beyond  all  price.  I  am  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  protest  against  any  such  supposition.  I  am  well 
aware  that  these  well-meaning  gentlemen  could  bring  a  wonderful 
array  of  figures  against  me  ;  but  perhaps  no  two  things  differ  more 
widely  than  *  figures*  and  *  facts.*  Out  of  every  hundred  Hottentot 
Christians  (so-called),  I  will  venture  to  declare  that  ninety-nine  are 
utterly  ignorant  of  any  correct  notion  of  a  future  state.  I  speak 
from  experience.  I  have  frequently  been  by  the  bed-side  of  the 
sick  and  dying  Hottentot,  who  has  been  a  constant  attendant  at  some 
missionary  chapel,  and  1  have  asked  him  whether  he  has  any  f^ar  of 
dying.  He  has  smiled,  and  said,  *  None.*  I  have  asked  him  whe- 
ther he  expects  to  go  to  heaven  ?  and  he  has  answered,  *  No.* 
*  Where  then  V  *  Nowhere.*  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  to 
him  that  his  minister  must  have  taught  him  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  He  has  laughed,  and  said,  that 
perhaps  it  might  be  so  for  *  the  master,  but  not  for  him ;  he  lies 
down  and  dies,  that  is  all,  —  that  is  enough.*  This  I  have  heard 
over  and  over  again  from  the  lips  of  some  of  the  *  pet'  Christians 
of  missionaries, — model  men,  whom  they  talk  of  and  point  out  to 
every  *  griffin*  in  the  colony,  and  write  long  communications  about 
to  their  societies  in  England. 

"  The  reader,  then,  will  naturally  inquire,  why  these  men  pre- 
tend to  be  Christians  at  all?-  I  will  answer  him.  There  are  two 
grand  inducements, — in  the  first  place,  the  Hottentot  Christian  feels 
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himself  a  more  important  person,  from  the  notice  taken  of  him  by 
the  missionaries  and  their  friends ;  in  the  second  place,  it  is  of  very 
great  pecuniary  advantage  to  him. .   Each  missionary  station  has   a 
tract  of  land  belonging  to  it,  on  which  are  built  the  chapel,  the  school- 
house,  the  minister's  residence,  &c.    A  Hottentot  has  only  to  go  and 
attend  the  school  and  chapel  regularly,  and  to  play  the  devout  well, 
when  he  will  be  allowed  to  erect  a  hut  on  the  land,  and  a  small  piece 
of  ground  will  be  given  him  as  a  garden.     He  will  be  supplied  with 
implements  and  seeds,  and  by  doing  a  little  work  about  once  a  week, 
he  can  thus  live  all  the  rest  of  the  time  in  idleness.     In  a  country 
where  labour  is  so  dear,  he  can  at  any  time  earn  a  few  shillings  on 
the  nearest  farm,  if  he  wants  any  little  luxury,  and  will  condescend 
to  do  a  day's  work.     But  it  is  notorious  that  these  people  living  at 
the  missionary  stations  are  the  idlest  and  most  useless  set  of  people 
in  the  colony.     I  once  knew  a  man  who,  at  a  sale,  purchased  sixQr 
or  seventy  head  of  cattle.     He  wanted  a  herd  or  two  to  drive  diem 
home  to  his  farm, — a  couple  of  days'  journey  off.     He  rode  to  a 
missionary  station  hard  by,  and  offered,  first,  fair  wages  to  any  two 
men  who  would  come  with  him  ;  he  then  increased  his  offers  (seeing 
an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  people)  till  they  became  absurdly 
large.     No  one  would  stir,  tliough  there  were  dozens  living  there 
in  utter  idleness,  and  with  no  ties  but  those  of  sheer  laziness  to  de- 
tain them.     He  then  called  on  the  missionary,  and  begged  him  to 
intercede  and  persuade  two  men  to  accompany  him.     That  gentle- 
man, however,  declined  to  interfere  ;  and  when  my  friend  asked  him 
whether  he  thought  he  was  conferring  a  benefit  on  the  Hottentots  by 
encouraging  them  in  idle  habits,  he  replied,  that  he  never  interfered 
save  for  their  *  spiritual'  advantage,  which  he  thought  would  be  more 
secured  by  their  remaining  in  that  peaceful  spot,  —  where,  by  the 
way,  promiscuous  intercourse  between  the  sexes  was  winked  at,  if 
not  absolutely  sanctioned. 

"  My  friend  rode  away,  leaving  two  or  three  dozen  able-bodied 
men  behind  him,  living  in  a  state  of  complete  idleness,  and  yet 
unable  to  procure  even  two  *  for  love  or  money'  to  drive  home  his 
cattle.     Like  a  sensible  fellow,  he  did  it  himself. 

*'  The  consequence  of  this  system  is,  that  you  cannot  frighten  a 
farmer  more  seriously  than  by  telling  him  that  a  missionary  station 
is  going  to  be  established  near  him.  Visions  of  daily  desertion  by 
his  servants  float  across  his  mind's  eye,  and  he  feels  strongly  inclined 
to  devote  all  missionaries  to  a  place  which  is  occasionally  coupled 
with  *  Connaught.' " 
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We  have  received  four  bulky  octavo  volumes,  intituled  The  Spi^ 
ritual  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  derived  from  the  writings 
nf  the  Hon.  Emanuel  Swedenhorg ;  illustrated  and  confirmed  hy  an^ 
eieni  and  modern  authorities;  by  the  Rev»  Augustus  Clissold^  M,A*^ 
formerly  of  Exeter  College^  Oxford  (London,  Longman).  Mr.  Clis- 
sold  sets  out  with  asserting,  1st,  that  **  the  interpretation  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  a  desideratum^  and  both  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  Pro- 
testant, and  Oriental  Churches  may  be  regarded  as  an  open  question ;" 
2dly,  that  "no  exposition  has  ever  yet  appeared  characterised  by 
80  complete  a  continuity  of  order,  and  uniformity  of  interpretation, 
as  that  of  Swedenhorg;"  and  3dly,  that  "the  writings  of  ancient 
and  modern  authors,  instead  of  being  an  indigestible  mass  of  useless 
and  contradictory  comment  [as  in  their  present  and  primitive  form 
Mr.  Clissold  considers  them  to  be],  may  [by  a  series  of  Procustean 
operations  of  the  most  cruel  kind,  performed  by  Mr.  Clissold  himself,] 
be  made  to  come  out  in  order  and  symmetrical  array,  each  author 
contributing  his  own  portion  to  the  confirmation  of  [Swedenborg*a 
idea  of]  the  truth."  The  result  of  this  most  daring  eclecticism  is  a 
theological  farrago,  which  altogether  baffles  our  powers  of  descrip- 
tion ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  these  pages  we  come  across  Father 
Newman  in  company  with  St.  Denys  the  Areopagite,  Duns  Scotus, 
and  Dr.  Doddridge ;  the  names  of  Petavius  and  Perrone  alternate 
pleasantly  with  those  of  Pearson,  Perkins,  and  Dr.  Pye  Smith ;  Ra- 
banus  Maurus  is  made  to  appear  a  sort  of  Latinised  form  of  Matthew 
Henry;  Dean  Comber,  Cudworth,  and  Cruden  are  shewn  to  be  in 
concord  with  Cornelius  a  Lapide  and  Cardinal  Caietan ;  the  Catena 
of  St.  Thomas  with  the  Commentary  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society; 
Drs.  Lowth  and  Lowman  with  Martin  Luther ;  Bishop  Marsh  with 
Melancthon  and  St.  Macarius ;  Dr.  Wordsworth  and  Archdeacon 
Wilberforce  with  Mr.  Wesley ;  and  so  on  throughout  all  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  all  the  creeds  and  no-creeds  of  professing 
Christians,  imtU  our  eyes  become  dazzled  by  the  ever-varying 
kaleidoscope,  and  we  positively  require  a  theological  Who*8  who  in 
1852  ?  to  set  our  ideas  in  order  again,  both  as  to  the  creed  and  the 
chronology  of  these  numerous  authors,  thus  rudely  brought  together 
and  made  to  do  honour  to  Mr.  Clissold's  prophet,  the  Hon.  Emanuel 
Swedenhorg. 

Letters  from  Italy  and  Vienna  (Cambridge,  Macmillan  and  Co.) 
are  Letters  from  Italy  and  not  from  Vienna,  fifteen  pages  out  of  250 
having  certainly  no  right  to  occupy  one  half  of  the  title.  In  descrip- 
tions of  scenery,  persons,  adventures,  and  other  secular  matters,  they 
are  clever  and  lively,  and  in  some  parts  almost  original,  were  it  not 
for  an  occasional  palpable  imitation  of  the  style  of  Dickens,  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  author's  favourite  guide-book ;  in  all,  how- 
ever, that  regards  the  Catholic  faith  and  worship,  they  are  charac- 
terised by  a  degree  of  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  uncharitableness,  which 
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should  earn  for  their  author  a  very  high  place  among  the  divinities 
of  Exeter  Hall.  His  profaneness  on  the  subject  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  we  dare  not  repeat ;  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St. 
Januarjus  is  pronounced  to  be  "  a  gross  imposture,"  **  the  deliberate 
contrivance  of  delusion;"  nuns  are  "proud,"  priests  "  superstitious," 
the  people  are  "  ignorant  and  idle,"  &c.  &c.  Yet  this  same  writer — • 
a  young  Cantab,  evidently  fresh  from  his  mathematics — is  obliged 
to  acknowledge  that  "  the  vast  majority  (of  the  parish  priests  in 
Rome)  would  be  exemplary  to  any  priesthood ;"  that  **  in  no  country 
that  he  has  visited  has  he  ever  seen  a  people  so  given  to  prayer,  and 
so  unostentatious  and  apparently  in  earnest  in  their  worship,"  as  the 
Romans  ;  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 

A  Sequel  to  the  Female  Jesuit  (London,  Partridge  and  Oakey,) 
is  from  the  pen  of  the  same  lady  who  wrote  the  original  work.  It 
contains  numerous  particulars  of  the  previous  history  of  her  heroine, 
together  with  an  outline  of  some  of  her  subsequent  intrigues,  ending 
with  her  apprehension  and  imprisonment  at  Bonn,  for  impositions 
practised  upon  some  English  Catholics  resident  in  that  city.  We 
are  sorry  to  see  that,  although  the  authoress  is  now  forced  to  confess 
that  the  notion  of  Marie's  ha\ing  been  an  agent  of  the  Jesuits  is  a 
perfect  absurdity,  yet  she  expresses  no  regret  whatever  for  having 
circulated  in  four  thousand  different  directions  (such  being  the  num- 
ber of  copies  of  her  work  that  were  sold  in  less  than  twelve  months,) 
80  injurious  a  falsehood ;  a  falsehood  too  which  she  did  not  herself 
believe,  but  which  was  suggested,  it  appears,  "by  intelligent  (?) 
friends,"  and  put  forward  only  as  "  a  theory,"  "  a  suspicion."  Even 
in  the  present  volume  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  question.  Is  she  a  Jesuit  ?  in  which  Mrs.  Luke  assures  her  read- 
ers, professedly  on  the  authority  of  an  apostate  priest,  that  "  there  are 
many  Jesuitesses  in  England,  especially  among  French  governesses, 
and  that  this  is  one  of  the  branches  of  the  mission  of  the  Propaganda 
Of  Rome !" 

The  third  and  last  volume  oi  Heroic  Virtue^  taken  from  the  work 
(^Benedict  XIV.,  ^c.  (Richardson)  is  now  out.  Of  the  merits  of 
the  original  work  it  would  be  impertinent  in  us  to  speak  ;  but  we  are 
confident  that  the  learned  Pontiff  who  wrote  it  little  dreamed  that 
so  large  a  portion  of  it  would  ever  find  its  way  into  the  vernacular, 
and  become  one  of  the  devotional  books  adorning  a  lady's  boudoir ; 
and  we  have  very  grave  suspicions  as  to  what  he  would  have  thought 
of  such  a  phenomenon.  This  remark,  however,  is  less  applicable 
perhaps  to  the  present  volume  than  to  its  predecessors. 

The  first  number  of  a  new  series,  to  be  called  Readable  Boohe 
(London,  Vizetelly,)  is  most  decidedly  wnreadable.  Mr.  Poe's  Tales 
of  Mystery  and  Humour  would  be  more  properly  designated  Tales 
of  Misery  and  Horror.  Tales  of  Imagination  they  certainly  are,  but 
of  such  an  imagination  as  the  wretched  author's  life  sufficiently 
accounts  for.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  subjects  are  too 
entirely  horrible  for  the  purposes  of  legitimate  fiction. 
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If  we  may  judge  from  the  supply,  there  seems  to  be  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  books  of  meditation  among  English  Catholics.  Of 
recent  publications  of  this  class,  the  most  valuable  and  important  is 
Meditations  on  the  Mysteries  of  our  Holy  Faith,  by  the  Fen,  Louis  de 
Ponte,  S,  y.,  translated  from  the  Italian  (London,  Richardson  and 
Son).  As  a  proof  of  the  merits  of  this  work,  we  need  only  mention 
that  it  passed  through  three  Italian  editions,  and  was  translated  into 
several  other  languages,  within  a  year  after  its  first  appearance ;  and 
on  the  continent  its  popularity  has  never  waned.  We  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  a  new  English  translation  should  not  have  been  called  for 
sooner. 

Almost  more  generally  useful,  though  in  so  much  more  humble 
a  form,  is  another  translation  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus  :  Instruction  on  Solid  Piety,  on  Confessions  of  Devotion, 
and  on  the  Frequentation  of  the  Sacraments,  by  the  Rev,  /.  B,  Boone, 
S.  J,  (London,  Richardson  and  Son).  It  is  a  most  admirable  little 
book  in  every  way;  we  only  wish  the  editors  had  translated  the 
picture  as  well  as  the  text. 

A  third  translation  from  the  same  quarter  is.  Method  of  Honour- 
ing the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  extracted  from  the  Life  of  the  Ven. 
Margaret  Alacoque,  &c.  (London,  Richardson  and  Son).  This  also 
will  be  very  acceptable  to  many  devout  souls,  and  can  be  highly 
recommended. 

The  present  number  of  the  Dublin  Review  (April)  is,  we  think, 
of  more  than  average  merit.  Of  the  nine  articles  which  it  contains, 
at  least  five  strike  us  as  particularly  good.  The  first,  on  M.  Nicolas* 
Etudes  Philosophiques,  is  very  able ;  so  also  (though  coming  some- 
what late)  the  review  of  Dr.  Newman's  Lectures ;  the  article  on  Miss 
Sinclair's  Popish  Legends,  or  Bible  Truths,  is  clever  and  entertain- 
ing ;  that  on  the  memoirs  of  Scipio  Ricci  is  most  opportune  ;  and 
the  fifth  to  which  we  allude  is  the  elaborate  examination  of  Mignet's 
History  of  Mary  Stuart, 

The  name  of  Dr.  Pagani  is  a  sufficient  security  for  the  worth 
of  his  One  Thing  needful,  or  the  Attainment  of  our  Last  End 
(Richardson). 

Protestant  Assertions  examined  and  refuted,  by  John  Baxter  (York, 
Stutter),  is  a  plain  answer  to  the  assertions  of  a  particular  Protestant 
clergyman  writing  in  the  usual  strain  to  a  Catholic  sister.  But  we  can- 
not approve  of  the  author's  disclaimer  of  the  name  Roman  Catholic. 

The  Catholic  Church  and  the  Holy  Bible — Protestantism  and  its 
Variations  :  Choose  which  you  will  ?  (York,  Stutter),  is  an  attempt 
to  prove,  by  **  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  only,"  ten  or  twelve  points 
of  Catholic  doctrine  which  Protestants  reject,  and  is  necessarily 
therefore  more  successful  in  some  parts  than  in  others.  But  we 
must  protest  against  the  citation,  in  page  23,  of  the  first  line  of 
verse  10,  c*  xix.  of  the  Apocalypse,  without  one  syllable  as  to  what 
follows  in  the  very  same  verse,  and  of  c.  xxii.  v.  8,  of  the  same 
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book,  with  a  similar  suppression  of  verse  9.     Such  citations  are  as 
mischievous  as  they  are  dishonest. 

The  same  publisher  has  commenced  a  new  monthly  periodical. 
Extracts  and  Comments  for  those  who  choose  to  read ;  a  very  useful 
miscellany  for  one  portion  of  the  class  which  it  professes  to  address, 
but  not  made  so  attractive  as  it  might  have  been  to  the  far  more 
numerous  portion, — those  who  only  choose  to  read  what  is  striking, 
clever,  or  entertaining. 

It  is  a  novelty,  we  think,  to  introduce  "  Illustrations"  into  the 
First  Catechism,  for  which  many  children  will  doubtless  be  grateful 
to  Mr.  Howard  Dudley  and  Mr.  Stutter  (York) ;  but  we  scarcely 
think  they  will  be  grateful  for  having  their  young  eyes  tried  by  such 
small  print.  Surely  the  answers  should  be  printed  in  larger  type 
than  the  questions,  not  the  reverse. 

An  Illustrated  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  (London,  An- 
drews, Jones,  and  Little)  is  prettily  conceived  and  prettily  "  got  up ;" 
as  a  whole,  however,  we  cannot  say  that  we  think  it  well  adapted  to 
its  proposed  use,  "  the  use  of  young  children."  The  spirit  in  which 
it  is  written  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  the  language ;  above  all,  we 
most  strongly  object  to  the  note  in  p.  30,  as  calculated  needlessly  to 
perplex,  if  not  positively  to  mislead,  all  young  persons. 

Septenary  to  the  glorious  Patriarch  St,  Joseph^  translated  from 
the  Spanish  (Bums  and  Lambert),  is  a  very  pretty  little  form  of 
devotion,  and  well  translated,  all  but  the  use  of  the  plural  you  for 
thecy  which  we  have  epoken  of  before. 

Our  travelling  readers  will  thank  us  for  calling  their  attention  to  a 
great  improvement  introduced  into  the  map  of  Bradshaw's  Sixpenny 
Eailway-Guide.  By  the  help  of  figures  in  red  ink  annexed  to  each 
railway-line  on  the  map,  and  referring  to  the  pages  of  the  book 
where  information  about  that  line  may  be  obtained,  the  traveller 
may  learn  in  five  minutes  all  that  he  wants  to  know  about  the  time, 
expense,  and  all  other  particulars  of  his  intended  journey. 

The  Choir,  a  Collection  of  Sacred  Music  for  Churches,  Choral 
Societies,  and  Families  (Burns  and  Lambert),  promises  to  be  a  valu- 
able and  useful  publication.  The  First  Part  contains  twelve  pieces 
of  different  schools,  but  none  of  them  too  difficult  for  singers  of 
tolerable  training.  The  Dominus  Firmamentum,  by  Terziani,  is  a 
clever  and  spirited  trio  for  two  tenors  and  a  bass.  Lotti's  Fere 
Languor es,  for  the  same  voices,  overflows  with  simple  pathos.  Mar- 
cello's  Agnus  Dei,  for  two  basses,  is  pretty  but  slight.  Soriano's 
Ave  Regina  and  Regina  Coeli  are  both  good  pieces,  in  the  old  eccle- 
siastical style,  for  four  voices.  Gordigiani's  Regina  Coeli,  more 
modem,  is  animated  in  melody,  with  a  broad  and  effective  harmony. 
Colonna's  Beatua  Vir  is  a  gem,  and  worthy  of  Palestrina.  Ett's 
Hcec  Dies  takes  rank  with  Gordigiani's  Regina  Coeli.  The  O  Sa- 
crum Convivium  by  Farrant,  an  English  composer,  is  full  of  tranquil 
beauty.  Volckmar's  Laudaie  Dominum,  for  alto,  tenor,  and  two 
basses,  is  animated  and  of  feir  merit.     Baini's  Veni  Sponsa,  for  two 
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tenors  and  a  bass,  will  be  popular  for  its  pleasing  melody  and  easi- 
ness of  execution ;  and  Carissini's  Ave  Verum  is  a  noble  piece  of 
simple  counterpoint.  A  pretty  litany,  without  composer's  name, 
completes  the  Number.  To  the  whole  the  editors  have  prefixed 
short  notices  of  some  of  the  composers  whose  works  they  have  edited, 
together  with  the  commencement  of  a  list  of  music  which  they  re- 
commend for  Catholic  use.  This  is  a  very  useful  idea,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  see  it  well  carried  out. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  published  his  paper  on  The  Preservation  and 
Restoration  of  Ancient  Monuments  (J.  H.  Parker),  read  before  the 
Archaeological  Institute  at  Bristol  last  July.  It  is  clever  and  ani- 
mated, and  takes  what  may  be  called  the  common-sense  view  of  the 
question  discussed,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  extravagances. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Rambler, 

My  bear  Sir, — If  you  think  the  accompanying  reminiscences  of  Dr. 
Kirk  will  form  an  interesting  sequel  to  the  beautiful  memoir  of  him  in 
a  former  Bamhlery  pray  use  them  as  you  like.— Yours  most  truly. 
Feast  of  St,  Chad,  1852.  FREDERICK  Oakblby. 

The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk  op  Lichfibli). 

It  is  a  great  delight  to  me  to  think  of  dear  good  Dr.  Kirk,  whose 
name  connects  the  associations  of  my  earliest  youth  with  those  of  my 
few  first  years  in  the  Catholic  Church.  I  can  mention  some  circum- 
stances which  may  be  interesting  to  his  many  friends  and  admirers ;  and 
if  it  were  only  as  a  gratification  to  my  own  feelings  of  respect  and  re- 
verence for  him,  I  should  be  glad  to  speak  of  them : 

*'  His  saltern  accumulem  donis,  et  fungar  inani 
Munere." 
You  maj  not  perhaps  be  aware,  that  I  passed  above  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, with  more  or  less  interruption,  at  the  Episcopal  Palace  in  Lich- 
field, which  my  family  rented  till  the  death  of  my  dearest  mother  in 
1839,  and  that  for  about  seven  years  of  that  time  I  was  a  Prebendary 
of  the  Cathedral.  During  this  long  period,  I  knew  of  Dr.  Kirk  only  as 
the  '*  good  old  Catholic  priest"  (for  elderly  he  was,  even  when  I  was  a 
boy);  and  a  most  mysterious  personage  was  he  in  my  youthful  imagina- 
tion. I  was  half-awed  at  meeting  him,  for  I  had  a  kind  of  vague  notion 
that  he  practised  all  sorts  of  strange  rites  in  his  little  chapel  with  a  bel- 
frey  on  the  London  Road ;  and  so  much  did  the  dread  and  dislike  of 
Popery  prevail  over  curiosity,  that  I  never  dreamt  of  entering  the  for- 
bidden precinct  from  the  day  I  came  to  Lichfield  till  that  on  which  I 
left  it  for  s;ood.  And  vet  I  recollect,  somehow,  that  with  my  awe  there 
was  mingled  a  sort  of  respect;  for  every  one  spoke  kindly  of  the  old 
priest  who  spoke  about  him  at  all ;  and  once  or  twice  a  year  I  used  to 
near  some  trait  of  good  about  him,  or  some  wonderful  account  of  a 
^^  ceremony"  which  was  to  be  performed  in  his  little  chapel,  which  I 
used  to  contrast  contemptuously  with  our  grand  cathedral.  My  only 
definite  ideas  of  Dr.  Kirk  at  this  time  were,  that  he  was  very  amiable. 
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yery  awful,  and  very  poor ;  and  I  think  also,  I  used  to  hear,  as  I  got 
older,  that  he  waB  a  great  hookworm. 

So  matters  remained  till  the  end  of  1845,  when  I  went  to  St.  Mary's, 
Oscott,  as  a  Catholic,  to  receive  confirmation ;  and  heing  so  near  Lich- 
field, of  course  paid  a  visit  to  the  scenes  of  my  earlier  days.     Little  did 
I  suppose  that  the  old  priest,  who  had  exceeded  the  age  of  man  vi^heii  I 
quitted  Lichfield  ahove  six  years  before,  could  be  still  alive,  or  if  alive, 
in  any  condition  to  give  me  his  blessing.     However,  one  of  the  first 
visits  I  paid  was  to  the  chapel  and  little  presbytery  adjoining,  which  then 
for  the  first  time  ceased  to  be  forbidden  ground  to  mc.     And  there  I 
found  Dr.  Kirk  in  his  poor  little  study,  which  took  one  back  fifty  years 
in  English  Catholicism ;  for  scarcely  large  enough  was  it  to  turn  round 
in,  with  little  or  no  furniture  but  books,  and  with  signs  about  it  of  beings 
sacristy  and  study  in  one.     I  never  can  forget  the  heartiness  of  my  re- 
ception, or  the  interest  of  the  conversation.     Not  a  sign  was  there  of 
intellectual,  and  not  many  of  even  bodily  decay ;  to  the  experience  of 
almost  ninety  years  Dr.  Kirk  united  the  mental  vigour  of  early  man- 
hood, and,  what  was  stranger  still,  the  warmest  interest  in  what  may  be 
called  the  later  "  movement."     He  contrasted  "  these  wonderful  days" 
with  the  time  when  he  first  came  as  a  priest  to  the  midland  district, 
and  used  to  say  Mass  incog,  in  a  garret.     I  found  him  thoroughly  au 
eourant  dujour  to  all  that  was  going  on.     Of  Dr.  Newman,  I  remember 
that  he  spoke  with  the  greatest  reverence  and  apparent  delight ;  and  he 
augured,  almost  with  more  than  mere  felicity  of  conjecture,  the  ^'  great 
things  he  would  do  for  us."    I  remember  his  telling  me  of  his  being  in 
the  refectory  of  the  Homan  College  at  the  time  when  the  decree  of 
Clement  XIV.  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Society  was  promulgated.    The 
next  morning  (gt.  John  Evangelist's  day)  I  heard  his  Mass,  which  he 
offered  (I  think),  and  I  joined  in,  for  the  intention  of  John  Henry 
Newman. 

My  next  visit  to  Lichfield  was  in  last  August,  when  I  had  the  supreme 
happiness  of  saying  Mass  in  the  chapel  there.  It  was  at  eight  o^clock, 
and  Dr.  Kirk  was  up  and  alive  ;  preparing  the  altar  and  helpmg  me  with 
the  vestments.  During  the  Mass,  the  door  between  the  chapel  and  the 
little  sacristy-study  was  open,  and  I  could  hear  the  good  old  man  audibly 
at  his  prayers  all  the  time.  After  Mass  and  thanksgiving  I  had  a  chat 
with  him,  and  my  first  words  were,  "  Well,  my  dear  sir,  now  you  can 
say  that  a  former  Prebendary  of  Lichfield  has  said  Mass  in  your  little 
catl^edral."  **  The  first,"  he  answered ;  "  let  us  hope  not  the  last."  He 
had  a  very  bad  cough,  and  was  evidently  breaking ;  but  his  mind  was 
as  vigorous  as  ever,  his  memory  perfect,  and  his  senses  unimpaired.  I 
thought  it  would  be  my  last  visit  to  him,  as  it  has  proved ;  but  I  re- 
meuiber  his  words,  which  were  these,  or  the  like  of  them,  ^'  God  bless 
you ;  go  and  do  His  work  in  London."  I  make  a  memento  of  him  every 
day,  tnongh  rather  as  desiring  to  ask  his  prayers  than  to  give  him 
mine.  I  ought  to  mention,  that  he  spoke  during  my  last  visit  to  him, 
of  the  kindness  with  which  he  had  always  been  treated  by  the  Pro- 
testants in  Lichfield,  with  one  unhappy  exception,  which  was  that  during 
the  **  Papal  aggression"  disturbances,  he  was  insulted  by  a  procession 
before  his  doors.  He  pleased  me  by  telling  me  of  the  invariable  atten- 
tion paid  him  by  my  venerable  friend  good  old  Dean  Woodhouse,  who, 
he  said,  always  accosted  him  kindly  in  the  street,  and  gave  him  the  entr^k 
of  the  Cathedral  library. 


Leyey,  Robson,  and  Franklyn,  Great  New  Street,  Fetter  Lane. 
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A  CATHOLIC  JOURNAL  AND  REVIEW, 
Vol.  IX.  JXJNE  1852.  Pabt  LIV. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF  DEVOTIONS  TO  THE 
BLESSED  SACRAMENT. 

No-  Yl.—Qtiaa'arU'  Ore  :  Perpetual  AdorcOion, 

That  particular  form  of  exposition  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Quarant  Ore^  or  Forty  Hours,  began  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  as  its  name  imports,  took 
its  rise  in  Italy,  from  whence  it  has  spread  throughout  the 
whole  Christian  world,  though  its  character  has  become  some- 
what different  from  what  it  was  in  the  beginning.  It  was 
first  begun  by  Father  Joseph,  a  Capuchin  of  Ferno,*  or,  as 
he  is  commonly  called,  of  Milan,  because  it  was  in  that  city 
the  devotion  was  first  celebrated.  Some  authors  have  attri- 
buted the  institution  to  one  Bonus  of  Cremona,  who,  they 
say,  persuaded  Francis  II.,  duke  of  Milan,  to  establish  it  in 
honour  of  the  forty  hours  during  which  our  Lord  lay  in  the 
tomb ;  and  that  it  was  this  same  Bonus  who  instituted  a 
custom  in  that  diocese  of  ringing  the  church-bell  at  three 
o'clock  every  Friday  afternoon,  that  people  might  pause  for 
a  while  to  meditate  on  the  Crucifixion,  at  which  time  St. 
Charles  Borromeo  ordered  that  they  should  recite  three  Paters 
and  three  Aves.f  Others,  again^  have  named  Antony  Maria 
Zaccaria, I  founder  of  the  congregation  of  the  Regular  Clergy 
of  St.  Paul,  as  the  originator  of  this  devotion ;  whilst  others, 
again,  refer  it  to  St.  Ignatius  and  the  Jesuits.  But  the  most  pro- 
bable account  is  that  which  we  mentioned  first, — namely,  that 
Father  Joseph,  a  Minor  Observant,  who  afterwards,  with  four  or 
five  others  of  his  order,  migrated  to  the  Capuchins,  first  estab- 
lished it  in  Milan,  as  a  means  of  deprecating  God's  wrath,  and 
obtaining  immediate  relief  from  those  troubles  which  Milan  was 
then  suffering  from  the  war  between  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

•  Boverius  Zacharias,  Ann.  Min.  Cap.  torn.  L  p.  636. 

f  Act.  Med.  EccL  torn.  i.  p.  6. 

%  Man.  Dea  S.  B.  C.  ed.  Soda,  cap.  ix.  Roma,  IMfi. 
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and  Francis  I.,  king  of  France;  and  he  chose  the  term  of 
forty  hours  in  commemoratioa  of  our  Lord's  silent  abode 
among  the  dead  for  that  space  of  time.  He  seems  to  have 
used  it  much  for  the  same  purposes  as  in  modern  times  mis^ 
sions  or  retreats  are  given :  he  did  not  intend  it  so  much  as  a 
means  of  doing  honour  to  the  blessed  Sacrament;  still  less  did 
he  contemplate  its  becoming,  what  it  now  is,  a  perpetual  sacri- 
fice of  prayer  and  thanksgiving ;  but  he  used  it  to  stir  up  the 
people  to  break  off  their  evil  habits,  and  to  turn  with  a  more 
undivided  heart  to  the  service  of  God,  more  especially  by 
laying  aside  those  bitter  feuds  and  private  enmities  by  which 
at  that  time  the  whole  framework  of  society  in  that  country 
was  being  distracted*  Father  Joseph  was  a  remarkably  eloj 
quent  man,  and  his  plan  was  to  give  not  long  or  learned 
harangues,  but  very  short,  frequent,  and  moving  discourse^ 
awakening  the  people  to  repentance,  and  especially  disposing 
them  to  brotherly  love  and  charity.  The  devotion  was  marked 
from  the  very  first  by  the  fruit  of  many  wonderful  conver- 
aions,  and  in  a  more  particular  manner  by  the  reconciliation  of 
private  feuds,  some  of  wliich  had  been  hereditary  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  and  many  were  so  deeply  rooted  as  to  have 
appeared  almost  inveterate.  Nevertheless,  the  influence  of  his 
eloquence  in  the  presence  of  the  blessed  Sacrament  again  and 
^gain  served  to  dispel  them,  and  to  knit  in  their  st^ad  the 
jnost  close  and  enduring  friendships.  He  went  about,  there- 
jbre,  from  town  to  town,  principally  in  the  nprth  of  Italy, 
.every  where  establishing  this  form  of  devotion,  not,  as  we  have 
5aid,  as  a  perpetual  ordinance,  but  for  forty  hours  only,  during 
the  whole  of  which  time  he  often  remained  in  the  church, 
.preaching  continually  at  different  intervals,  and  always  wi^h 
ihe  same  wonderful  success.  In  one  of  these  towns  the  Bishpp 
publicly  declared  that  he  had  extinguished  a  hundred  quarrel 
during  a  single  gztaranf  ore.  At  Pavia  and  Sien^  th^  haivest 
proved  to  be  equally  abundant;  at  Axezzo,  before  he  arrived 
and  the  quaranf  ore  was  begun,  the  domestic  feuds  had  risen  to 
such  a  fearful  height,  that  many  families  had  left  the  town,  and 
there  seemed  a  danger  of  the  place  becoming  wholly  depopu- 
lated ;  but  such  was  the  success  of  his  preaching,  that,  when  }\e 
paid  them  a  second  visit  on  his  return  from  Siena,  tbp  clergy 
and  magistrates  went  out  to.  meet  him  in  procession,  hailing 
him  as  the  second  founder  of  their  tpwn.  At  Qubbio,  wjier„e 
he  found  the  inhabitants  in  daily  expectation  of  a  siege  by  tfie 
army  of  Popp  Paul  HI.,  who  was  seeking  to  recover  it  from 
the  unjust  usurpatipn  of.Franqesco  della  Rpvere,  4uke  of 
Urbino,  he  promised  that,  if -they  would  celebrate  th^quardnf 
ore  with  great  devotion,  the  Pope*s  army  should  never  behold 
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the  city,  althouffh  it  was  already  known  to  be  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  In  accordance  with  this  prediction,  the 
pontifical  troops  were  snowed  up  at  Assiisi,  and  not  long 
afterwards  the  contending  parties  came  to  some  amicable 
arrangement  of  their  dispute ;  whereupon,  in  token  of  their 
gratitude,  the  people  made  a  decree  that  they  would  cele- 
brate thiis  devotion  every  year  in  the  church  of  St.  Francis 
at  Christmas^  at  which  time  this  deliverance  had  been  granted 
them.  At  the  same  time  it  was  ordered  that  one  of  the 
church-bells  should  be  rung  every  day  at  noon,  when  the 
Pater  noster  should  be  recited  five  times,  in  addition  to  the 
Angelus. 

Father  Joseph  himself  died  in  the  year  1556,  and  the 
Capuchins  prosecuted  the  devotion  which  he  had  begun  with 
great  zeal ;  the  people  also  took  it  up  with  so  much  fervour, 
that  it  was  even  necessary  to  regulate  their  forwardness  in 
supplying  wax  and  oil  for  lighting  the  altar  on  which  the 
exposition  was  to  be  made :  still  it  had  not  as  yet  any  fixed 
and  perpetual  establishment.  It  was  taken  up,  too,  by  some 
of  the  Italian  bishops  as  a  means  of  repairing  the  scandals 
committed  during  the  last  days  of  the  carnival,  that  is,  on  the 
Monday  and  Tuesday  before  Ash- Wednesday ;  during  the 
whole  of  which  days  the  blessed  Sacrament  was  therefore  ex- 
posed with  all  possible  magnificence,  that  so  the  faithful  might 
go  aind  pour  forth  their  most  earnest  devotions  in  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  their  Lord,  to  make  reparation  for  the  for- 
ge tfulness,  and,  in  too  many  cases,  the  flagrant  wickedness 
also,  of  many  professing  Christians  at  that  time.  Different 
cities  also  had  recourse  to  this  devotion  on  all  occasions  of 
trouble  or  of  imminent  danger ;  as,  for  instance,  Messina,  in 
Sicily,  when  she  had  reason  to  apprehend  an  attack  on  the  part 
of  the  Turks,  a.d.  1551,  and  Velletri,  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  when  torn  by  civil  strife  in  the  year  1564.  But  it 
was  to  St.  Charles  Borromeo  that  we  owe  the  first  permanent 
establishment  of  the  devotion  in  the  city  of  Milan.  That 
saintly  prelate  founded  a  confraternity  or  society  expressly 
for  this  purpose ;  it  was  presided  over  by  a  priest  who  was  to 
collect  alms  for  this  object,  and  to  give  notice  to  the  people 
of  the  church  in  which  it  would  be  held,  and  of  the  order  in 
which  the  members  of  the  different  femiKes  enrolled  in  the 
jbonfraternity  were  required  to  be  present  at  stated  times  to 
Wiitcb  and  to  pray.  If  the  alms  collected  by  this  priest  ex- 
'6lse9<ed  what  was  requisite  for  the  necessary  expenses,  the 
^Ifemainder  was  to  be  spent,  according  to  the  will  of  the  Bishop, 
upon  the  purchase  of  some  ornament  belonging  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  eitber  in  that  church  or  in  some 
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other  that  stood  more  in  seed  of  it.     The  men  and  wom^ 
were  arranged  on  different  sides  of  the  church ;  and  by  night 
no  women  were  to  be  admitted^  nor  were  the  doors  of  the 
church  therefore  to  be  left  open,  but  opened  only  &om  time 
to  time  to  those  who  knocked  for  admission.     If  it  were  in 
the  church  of  any  monastery,  then  nobody  at  all  was  to  be 
admitted  by  night,  and  the  blessed  Sacrament  was  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  tabernacle ;  and  so  also  in  the  churches  of  the 
secular  clergy,  unless  there  could  be  found  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  to  come  and  pray  before  It.    Two  clerics,  one  of  whom 
must  be  at  least  a  deacon^  were  to  watch  and  pray  during  the 
day,  and  at  least  one,  in  sacred  orders,  by  night.     Printed 
tablets  of  suitable  devotions  were  to  be  attached  to  the  rails 
of  the  altar  for  the  use  of  poor  simple  people  who  had  no 
books  of  their  own,  and  were  not  able  to  give  themselves  up 
to  the  exercise  of  mental  prayer.     A  short  sermon  was  to  be 
preached  at  the  time  when  there  was  the  largest  number  of 
people  collected  together,  to  excite  them  to  meditation  and 
prayer,  and  to  supply  them  with  proper  subjects.     At  least 
six  ecclesiastics  were  to  be  always  present  at  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  the  quaranf  ore  in  any  church.     The  devotion 
was  to  continue  for  forty  hours  exactly,  neither  more  nor  less, 
unless,  indeed,  it  was  necessary  to  prolong  it  in  order  that  it 
might  not  be  concluded  in  the  night ;  and  where  it  was  kept  up 
in  many  churches  successively,  it  was  to  be  begun  in  another 
church  about  an  hour  before  the  appointed  time  of  its  termi- 
nation in  the  last,  that  so  prayer  might  indeed  be  made  with- 
out ceasing  by  the  Church. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  this  short  sketch  of  the  decrees  upon 
this  subject  which  were  made  by  the  Church  of  Milan  during 
the  episcopate  of  St.  Charles,  that  he  might  almost  be  called 
the  founder  of  the  devotion  in  that  city ;  certainly  he  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  who  conceived  the  idea  of  making  it  a  per- 
petual devotion,  and  the  rules  which  he  laid  down  for  the 
practical  carrying  ou;t  of  tliis  idea  have  served  as  a  guide  and 
a  model  ever  since.  In  Rome,  the  new  devotion  found  a 
most  zealous  and  efficient  advocate  in  St.  Philip  Neri.  Even 
whilst  he  was  not  yet  a  priest,  he  persuaded  his  confessor  to 
establish  it  in  a  church  near  the  place  where  he  was  living, 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  every  month,  and  also  during  a  part  of 
Holy  Wefek  ;  and,  like  Father  Joseph,  he  used  to  remain  there 
himself  during  the  whole  time,  and  to  preach  with  so  much 
force  and  unction  as  to  convert  on  one  occasion  thirty  young 
itten  at  once  who  had  been  living  in  habits  of  carelessness 
and  sin.  Twelve  years  afterwards,  a.d.  1560,  we  have  a  Bull 
of  Pius  IV.  confirming  a  conficaternity  delT  Orazione,  or  of, 
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prayer  (otherwise  called  della  Morie,  because  they  were  de- 
voted to  the  procuring  medical  and  spiritual  assistance  for  the 
sick,  and  to  burying  and  praying  for  the  dead),  in  the  course  of 
which  he  says,  that  this  society  having  been  moved  by  some  hea- 
venly inspiration,  was  in  the  habit  of  setting  apart  forty  hours 
in  every  month,  to  be  spent  in  prayer  and  watching,  with  ex- 
position of  the  blessed  Sacrament,  in  honour  of  the  forty 
days  during  which  our  Lord  prayed  and  fasted  in  the  wilder* 
ness ;  and  he  allows  and  confirms  this  custom.  The  confra- 
ternity had  begun  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Damaso ; 
but  having  considerably  increased,  it  was  removed  to  the 
church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  When  Pius  IV.  con- 
firmed it,  he  granted  numerous  indulgences  to  its  members, 
and  enabled  them  to  move  to  any  other  church,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  rector  for  the  time  being ;  and  the  confraternity 
has  remained  ever  since,  even  to  the  present  day,  having  the 
exposition  of  the  blessed  Sacrament  on  the  third  Sunday  and 
Monday  in  every  month  in  their  own  church,  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Morte.  Thirty  years  later,  a  Bull  of  Pope 
Clement  VIIL  established  the  devotion  in  its  present  form, — 
viz.  as  perpetual,  continuing  day  after  day,  night  after  night, 
with  an  unceasing,  untiring  energy  and  zeal  worthy  of  the 
mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches ;  thus  setting  up  in  the 
Sion  of  Israel,  in  the  very  centre  and  citadel  of  all  Christen- 
dom, a  monument  of  perseverance  in  prayer,  worthy  of  all 
honour  and  imitation. 

In  this  Bull,  after  lamenting  over  the  sad  state  of  Christen- 
dom, especially  the  disturbed  condition  of  France,  the  threatened 
invasion  of  the  Turks,  and  the  spread  of  heresies,  the  Holy 
Father  goes  on  to  declare  that  no  human  aid  can  be  of  any 
avail  against  such  mighty  and  overwhelming  evils ;  that  there 
is  no  help,  no  refuge,  no  safety,  but  only  in  prayer,  and  that 
this  is  always  powerful  and  availing  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber and  fervency  of  the  petitioners ;  for  which  purpose  be 
ordains  that,  at  least  in  this  one  city  of  Rome,  prayer  shall  be 
made  without  ceasing  day  and  night.  **  We  are  all  poor,"  he  says, 
**and  stand  in  need  of  God's  grace ;  without  Him  we  can  attain 
no  good,  escape  no  evil :  ask,  therefore,  and  you  sl^all  receive; 
knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.  Pray  for  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  that  all  errors  may  be  put  to  flight,  and  that 
the  one  true  faith  may  be  propagated  throughout  the  whole 
world;  pray  also  that  all  sinners  may  be  converted,  and  may 
not  be  swallowed  up  in  the  waves  of  wickedness,  but  be  saved 
by  the  plank  of  repentance.  Pray  for  the  peace  of  kings  and 
ihe  unity  of  all  Christian  people.  Pray  for  the  afflicted  king- 
cbm  of  France,  that  He  who  rules  over  all  nations,  wliose  will 
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nothing  can  remt,  may  restore  to  that  most  Christiairidngdofli; 
which  deserves  so  well  of  oar  holy  rdigion,  its  aneieiit  piety ^awdl 
tranquillity.  Fray  that  those  most  fierce  enemies  of  the  faitifE, 
the  Turks,  who,  inflamed  with  an  audacious  fury,  do  n^^eaai^ 
to  threaten  ruin  and  slavery  to  all  Christians,  may  be  brought 
Jow  by  the  right  hand  of  God.  Lastly,  pray  f on  ourselves  sX^y 
that  Ghod  may  assist  our  weakness,  that  we  faint  not  under  so 
great  a  burden,  but  that  He  may  grant  us  to  be  of  profit  to 
Sis  people  both  by  wcM'd  and  by  example,  and  to  fulfill  thfe 
work  of  our  ministry;  that  so,  together  with  the  flock  cbmmitted 
to  our  unworthy  chaige,  we  may  arrive  at  everlasting  Hfb 
ilirough  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  that  spotless  JEjatnb 
which  we  offer  daily  upon  our  altar  and  present  to  God  the 
father,  that  He  may  look  upon  the  face  of  His.anoiutedv  aod 
spare  us  sinners  through  the  intercession  of  our  atlvoc&te  ttte 
most  holy  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  and  of  all  the  Saints 
who  reign  with  Christ  in  heaven.''  The  Bull  concludes  with 
granting  very  liberal  indulgences  to  those  who  should  as^st 
at  this  devotion,  and  ordains  that  it  shall  begin  in  the  Apo^tolife 
Palace  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  in  that  yezu*,  in  the'pre^ 
sence  of  the  Pope  himself  and  of  all  the  Cardinals  and  Bishops^ 
and  should  be  moved  firom  church  to  church  throughout  the 
city  of  Rome,  according  to  a  plan  to  be  afterwards  laidddwm 
This  arrangement  has  continued  ever  since:  each  year,  onrth^e 
first  Sunday  in  Advent,  it  is  begun  in  the  Pauline  chapel  in 
the  Vatican ;  and  each  year  is  published  the  order  in  wfatch  it 
will  be  transferred  from  one  church  to  uiother,  often  iil  'the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  town,  throughout  the  whole  yeari 
Benedict  XIV.  added  certain  commands  concerning  the  details 
of  the  devotion,  which  also  are  still  in  force;  as,  for  iiistailcib^ 
that  there  should  always  be  two  priests,  or  at  least  two  persona 
in  sacred  ordei^,  robed  in  surplices,  kneeling  before  a  bench  on 
the  lowest  step  of  the  altar,  and  the  members  of  some  eonfrs^ 
ternity  or  sodali^  oi  tbe  blessed  Sacrament,  if  thene  be  ondl^ 
before  another :  at  night,  however,  one  prieiM  weis  siiffide%i& 
Moreover,  it  is  required  that  there  shonkl  be  simie  sign^  or 
token  put  up  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  publfe 
streets  f  usustlly  the  representation  of  a  monstrance),  to  denotd 
where  tne  devotion  is  going  on;  also,  if  neoessary,-f^that  is,  if 
the  church  opens  directly  upon  any  principal  tboromgfafistre,  ov 
fcr  any  other  reason  is  easily  liable  to  inapectioii  by  passBrs-byi 
— an  additional  curtain  or  mat  is  to  be  put  up  besides  tbat 
which  hang^  ordinarfly  at  the  door,  at  some  litue  di«tanfofe,  so 
iOiat  in  no  way  could  the  bjessed  Sacrament  be  iseen  bythoMf 
who  were  nierely  passing  in  the  streets*  No  relics  ai«  to  fbb 
^^pdsed  at  tbe  same  time^  and  the  pictures  and  imli^es^azv^ail 
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te  be  cdvered;  only  the  crucifix  maj  be  allowed  to  roin&iii 
iapon  the  altar^  if  Mass  is  to  be  isaid  there;  but  Mass  Is  not  to 
Ite  said  excepting  ill  case  of  absolute  necessity,  or  when  the 
'^piaranf  ore  is  being  removed  to  another  thurch;  and  even  if 
it  H  said,  no  bell  is  to  be  ruiig  atthe  sanctus  or  at  the  elevation. 
If  any  sermon  is  preached  (but  this  too  is  rather  deprecated), 
it  is  to  be  delivered  ^om  the  high  altar  in  such  a  manner 
that  neither  priest  nor  people  shall  have  occasion  to  turn  their 
back  on  the  blessed  Sacrament.  In  a  word,  nothing  is  to  be 
^one  that  should  tend  to  withdraw  the  mind  of  the  worshipper 
from  the  most  earnest  adoration  of  his  God,  there  present 
before  his  very  eyes,  under  the  veil  of  the  eucharistic  ^peciesi; 
nothing  is  to  be  left  undone  that  coujd  add  to  the  splendour 
or  soieaoinity  with  which  that  presence  should  be  surrounded* 
-And  this  most  beautiful  and  touching  devotion  is,  as  we  have 
«aid,-pCTpetual;  it  goes  on  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night, 
m  one  unwearied  roimd,  throughout  the  whole  year,  excepting 
tmly  from  the  morning  of  Maundy  Thursday  to  the  following 
Skinday,  during  which  days  the  Church  is  sorrowing  for  her 
lonely  widowed  state,  her  Lord  having  been  taken  fromheri; 
and  it  \^ould  be  manifestly  out  of  place  that  she  should  be  at 
the  same  time  proposing  Him  to  public  adoratioti,  enthroned 
on  high  amid  the  blaze  of  hundreds  of  lights,  and  with  all  the 
pomp  of  regal  magnificence. 

Another  form  of  devotion  in  honour  of  the  blessed  Sacra^ 
ment,  still  more  intense,  if  pos:»ble»  and  more  touching  even^ 
than  the  qnaranf  are,  was  introduced  into  the  Church  in  the 
middle  of  the.  sevente«!ith  century, — we  mean  the  adoration 
of  the  blessed  Sacrament  in  the  same  place,  and  we  had  almost 
aiad  by  the  same  persons,  perpetually;  that  is,  by  the  member$ 
of  the  same  religious  community  succeeding  to  Qne\  another 
is  regular  rotation,  hour  after  hour,  both  by  day  and.nigfatk 
Xhe  merit  of  having  originated  this  devotion  is' attributed  td 
Anne  of  Austria,  queen  of  France^  Ai.D^  1653;  at:  least  she  it 
was>  in  connexion  with  other  ladies  of  her  court,  whp  provided 
the'  means  for  oarryii^  into  practical  efiTect  the  idea  that  had 
been  first  suggested  (it  is  said)  by  a  good  priest  of  h^.  ac** 
duaiiitahce,  named  Picotte;  and  the  person  selected  to  be 
«)e.  foundress  of  this  first  community  of  Children  of  the  moat 
Holy^Saeram^nt  was  a  venerable  rjiligious  of  the  Benedictine 
Qider^  named  Matilda. 

;-  At  the  1^  of  seventeen^  Catherine  de  Barr  (for  sUch  was 
btrtiaisne  in  the  world)  hadbeoa  ptofess^d  in  the  comvent  of 
th^  Amittnoiation  at  Bruyere%  in  L(»rraiae;  but  having  been 
diiven: onl^from  thence  bj;  the  biiil.war  that  waa ^dev^tating^ 
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tiwt  part  of  the  country,  she  retired  to  a  Benedictine  eomeimt 
at  Rambervilliers.  Here  she  became  the  mother  Bupeiior  of 
her  bouse ;  but  by  and  by  she  was  agua  obliged  to^  change  her 
residence  from  the  same  cause  as  before:  this  time  die  re- 
moved to  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  in  Paris ;  and  here  her 
rare  gifts,  both  spiritual  and  intellectual,  caused  her  to  be  well 
known  to  all  the  most  devout  inhabitants  of  the  city.  From 
her  earliest  infancy  she  had  been  distinguished  by  a  very  sin- 
gular devotion  to  the  crowning  mystery  of  Grod's  mercy  and 
love  in  the  holy  Eucharist;  and  latterly  she  had  conceived 
an  ardent  desire  of  ofiering  to  God  all  ri»e  reparation  in  her 
power  for  the  outrages  which  were  at  that  time  continually 
perpetrated  against  it  by  the  Huguenots.  She  had  also  in- 
spired other  pious  and  fervent  souls  with  the  same  idea ;  and 
early  in  the  spring  of  1653,  these  all  took  possession  of  a 
house  that  had  been  built  expressly  to  receive  them,  in  the 
Rue  Casselta,  in  the  same  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  On  Holy 
Thursday  in  the  following  year  the  Perpetual  Adoration  waa 
solemnly  commenced ;  the  queen  herself,  and  others  who  had 
co-operated  with  her  in  building  and  endowing  the  convent,  as- 
sisting at  the  ceremony.  The  devotion  soon  spread  into  other 
parts  of  France,  and  also  to  Poland,  Germany,  and  other  coun- 
tries. In  1659,  Father  Le  Quien,  a  Dominican,  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  community  of  the  same  kind  in  Marseiltes;  and 
many  Benedictine  convents  in  various  places  have  followed, 
sooner  or  later,  the  example  that  Mother  Matilda  t^us  origi- 
nally set  them.  One  in  particular  deserves  our  special  com- 
memoration. In  165j2,  just  two  years  before  the  Perpetual 
Adoration  was  begun  by  the  new  community  in  Pads,  a  Be- 
nedictine convent  had  been  founded  ia  the  same  city,  with  the 
special  object  of  praying  and  otherwise  labouring  for  the  c«a- 
version  of  this  unhappy  country  of  England ;  and  the  first 
prioress  of  the  house  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  glorious 
martyr  Chancellor  Si^  Thomas  More,  The  excesses  of  the 
French  Revolution,  at  the  cloee  of  the  last  century,  drove 
this  religious  community  to  England,  and  they  M-e  now 
established  at  St.  Benedict's  Priwy,  near  Rugeley,  in  Staf- 
fordshire. At  the  time  they  left  France  they  bad  not  yet 
adopted  the  institute  of  the  rerpetttat  Adoration,  tboi:^h  tibey 
had  long  desired  it,  nor  were  they  able  for  some  time 
after  their  arrival  in  this  country  to  obtain  the  vecessaiy 
consent  of  the  proper  ecclesiastical  authorities  for  this  pur- 
pose. At  length  permission  was  obtained  from  ike  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  CoUingridge,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Western  Dis- 
trict, to  which  at  that  time  they  beloi^ed  (being  settfed  at 
Cannington,  near  Bii<^wutef),  and  the  iastitiite  was  solemnly 
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opened  on  &e  2d  of  February  1829.  His  Holiness  Pope  Grre* 
gory  XVI.  approved  aad  confirmed  it  in  July  183S,  granting 
many  important  privileges  and  indulgences;  and  ever  since 
that  time  there  has  been  an  unceasing  oblation  by  the  religious 
of  that  community,  not  only  of  prayers  for  the  conversion  of 
England,  but  also  of  humble  acts  of  reparation  for  its  incredu«- 
lity  and  consequent  irreverence  in  all  that  concerns  this  august 
mystery  of  the  altar. 

Both  here,  however,  and  in  the  other  Benedictine  convents 
on  the  continent  that  adopted  this  devotion  of  the  Perpetual 
Adoration,  it  was  undertaken  as  an  addition  to  their  original 
obligations ;  it  was  not  the  ynxmxy  purpose  of  their  institute* 
It  was  reserved  to  the  present  century  to  establish  religious 
houses  whose  sole  epd  and  object  should  be  this  continual  wor- 
ship of  Gesu  sacramentato.  Sister  Mary  Magdslen  was  born 
in  a  town  of  Tuscany  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in 
the  year  1770,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  became  engaged,  in 
obedience  to  her  father's  wishes,  to  a  native  of  Sorrento,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  During  his  absence,  however,  on  a  voy- 
age to  Constantinople,  she  received  a  vocation  to  a  religious 
life,  and  entered  a  Franciscan  convent  in  a  town  situated  within 
the  States  of  the  Church.  Here,  whilst  yet  a  novice,  she  was 
favoured  with  a  supernatural  vision,  in  which  the  whole  course 
of  her  future  life  was  revealed  to  her ;  how  that  God  had  chosen 
her  to  be  the  instrum^it  of  adding  a  new  jewel  to  the  already 
brilliant  cuadem  of  religious  orders  wherewith  the  Church  is 
ornamented  {circumdata  varietate)^  and  of  establishing  a  new 
devotion  in  honour  of  the  blessed  Sacrament.  The  mother 
superioress  of  the  Franciscan  convent  and  others  were  witnesses 
of  the  ecstasy  in  which  she  was  rapt  whilst  receiving  this  hea- 
venly vision ;  and  one  of  them  lived  to  see  the  whole  vision  as 
she  then  related  it  (having  been  required  to  do  so  under  holy 
obedience)  exactly  fulfilled.  Our  space  vnll  not  allow  us  to 
enter  upon  the  details  of  this  nun's  history ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  after  combating  with  innumerable  difficulties  and  perse- 
cations,  such  as  always  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  holy  souls  who 
are  called  by  Grod  to  the  accomplishment  of  any  great  work, 
she  succeeded  in  beginning  the  new  institute  at  the  church  of 
San  Carlo  alle  Qoattro  Fontane  in  Rome,  in  the  month  of 
September  1807;  that  it  was  suspended,  and  the  holy  nun 
herself  and  her  companions  drivea  out  of  the  city  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  year,  in  consequence  of  its  occupation  by  the 
&«K}h ;  and  that  when  the  Holy  Father  returned  to  his  capi- 
tal, she  also  returned  with  her  oommunity,  and  they  resumed 
their  h<^  duties  of  prayer  and  watching,  which  have  never 
since  be^  intemipti»i.    She  herself  died  on  November  S9, 
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ISM,  and  the  community  has  since  been  removed  to  a  more 
conyenient  church  and  convent  immediately  opposite  the  Papal 
palace  on  theQuirinal;  and  within  those  hallowed,  jyans,;it;wo 
consecrated  virgins  are  ever  watching,  day  and  nigh^^^  to  do 
honour  to  their  hidden  Lord  in  the  holy  Euchari^.  By  day  the 
blessed  Sacrament  is  exposed,  by  night  It  is  within  the  t^bier- 
nacle ;  but  at  all  times  these  holy  souls  are  engaged  in  prayqj* 
and  meditation  before  It, — in  meditation  upon  Him  w^o,  has 
thus  condescended  to  take  up  his  abode  for  ever  afnon§f  %\xe 
children  of  men ;  in  prayer  for  themselves,  for  us/  apd  for  the 
whole  Churdi.  This  most  solemn  devotion  is  practised  in 
Turin  as  well  as  in  Rome  by  nuns  of  the  same  order,  and  in 
Naples  also  by  a  community  whose  rules  vary  but  slightly  ^pm 
those  observed  by  the  original  foundation  in  the  Eternal  CSlty ; 
and  these,  we  believe,  are  the  only  houses  of  the  kind  that  h^ve 
yet  been  established.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  but 
that  so  holy  and  sublime  an  institute  will  find  many  chqj^en 
souls^  scattered  up  and  down  in  the  wilderness  of  the  world, 
who  will  be  irresistibly  attracted  towards  it,  and  that  sooj^eir 
or  later  it  will  Increase  and  multiply  according  to  the  example 
of  all  the  other  religious  orders,  at  once  the  ornament  and  th^ 
strength  of  the  Church  militant.  .  ^ 

This  chapter  in  the  history  of  devotions  that  have  bpen 
practised  in  honour  of  the  blessed  Sacrament  would  scarcely  he 
complete,  were  we  to  omit  all  mention  of  the  nu^^erous  1^ 
associations,  or  confraternities,  which  have  been  establisbea 
at  various  times,  and  under  various  constitutions,  to  effect  t^^ 
same  object  of  Perpetual  Adoration,  though  of  course  they 
are  necessarily  far  less  perfect,  and  in  some  measure  less 
interesting,  than  the  religious  communities  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking.  The  most  ancient  confraternity  of  the  blessed 
Sacrament  of  which  we  have  any  account  seems  to  have  been 
established  in  Liege  (by  the  canons  of  the  ch^irch  of  St.  MartiD^ 
whose  connexion  with  the  original  institution  of  the  feast  of 
Corpus  Christi  our  readers  will  ndt  have  fwgotten)  at  some 
very  early  period  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  year  1^3^ 
Pope  Paul  III.  established  an  arch-confraternity  under  .tt|^ 
title  in  the  Dominican  church  of  Sta,' Maria  sopra  IVIinervai  i;^ 
Home^  to  which  the  confraternity  at  Liege  and  others,  both  ^ 
earlier  and  of  later  date,  have  since  been  aggregated.  The 
general  purpose  of  these  associations  was  to  do  lionoUr  to.  the 
holy  Eucharist  in  every  possible  way ;  to  provide  all  that  ^a^ 
requisite  for  the  due  celebration  of  Its  festival,  to  acpomMM- 
It  with  lighted  torches  when  carried  to  the  sick,  &c.  &c,  luhe 
additional  idea  of  constant  adoration^  as  a  duty  of  the  nug^r 
bers  of  these  confraternities,  in  reparation  ol  the  borixUe 
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iristilts  and  profanations  practised  by  the  Calvinists  arid  otlieir 
heretics,  is  said  to  have  originated  with  St.  John  Francis  Regid 
during  his  Apostolic  liabours  in  Languedoc.  The  establishi- 
tt^ent  of  these  associations  formed  a  regular  part  of  the  missions 
of  that  itidefatigable  Saint  in  the  mountainous  country  of  the 
Velay  and  amongst  the  heretical  villages  of  the  Vivarez,  and 
tvas  every  where  attended  with  the  happiest  results.  Sitiailar 
confraternities  were  established  in  the  diocese  of  Chartres  in 
165S)  in  Ta'ous  in  1667,  and  soon  afterwards  in  many  diflGft'ent 
dioceses  of  Provence  and  Normandy.  Popes  Clement  X.  and 
Itinocent  XI.  issued  Bulls  approving  and  confirming  them, 
and  endowing  them  with  many  indulgences  and  other  privi- 
leges, in  tlpie  years  lee^,  1676,  and  1678;  and  about  fifty 
year^  afterwards,  one  was  established  in  Home  itself,  in  the 
cKurch  of  Sta.  Maria  ad  Martyres,  under  the  special  sanction 
of  his  Holiness.  Since  that  period,  the  devotion  has  had  a 
tapid  increase  in  every  part  of  the  world.  In  England,  France, 
^Germany,  and  Italy,  Belgium  and  Holland,  North  and  South 
America,  in  a  word,  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadtih 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  there  are  every  where  established  as^- 
sociations,  more  or  less  numerous,  whose  members  bind  them- 
selves to  spend  a  certain  time  every  year, — an  hour  or  balf  an 
hour,  or  whatever  period  may  be  assigned  by  the  rules  of  each 
particular  association, — in  humble  adoration  of  their  Lord, 
present  in*  the  most  holy  Eucharist  within  the  tabernacle  on 
the  altar;  thus  literalfy  fulfilling  the  words  of  the  royal 
Psalmist,  Semper  tota  die  henedicant  Ei. 


KATE  GEAKEY;  OB,  IRISH  LIFE  IN  LONDON. 

.  Ohaptj^IX.     The  Marriage. 

*jSikce  the  incidents  recorded  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  manjr 
•were  the  good  resblutjons  made  by  our  heroine— made,  alas, 
onfy- to  be  broki?n!  A  hundred  times  had  she  *^been  offwid 
Plqrry/'  a  hundred  ttrties  detierrmined  to  give  herself  lip  to  tlie 
jiyiest ;  yet  lient  h'ad  long  parsed,  and  her  resolutions  were 
|sS9l  as; ti>0  tree  which;' though  leaded  with  foliage  and  blda^ 
%bl4ii  produces  no  ffuit.  .  To  Lent  succeeded  Easter;  that  too 
iij^a  ?iway.'  Tfa^  indulgfepce  was  over,  and  Kate  had  neg- 
lecxed  to  i^prdk^h  t6fe  *Sabraments,  though  it  was  not  without 
1^  pang  of  jreiidrse  she  fo'tmd  herself  what  is  so  enifhatically 
ifermed  ^^^n  (Sixt'ShitiAi  Catholic."    But  the  girl  'Wats  young  in 
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mn;  it  would  not  mt  lightly  at  her  heart;  and  to  all  Nell  Sal«- 
livan's  assRirances  that  she  would  think  nothing  of  "  sich  a 
thrifle"  by  and  by,  she  only  answered  by  a  shake  of  the  head 
and  a  deep-^rawn  sigh.  It  was  a  consolation — a  miserable 
cme,  it  is  true,  but  still  a  consolation — to  have  others  deem 
so  lightly  of  her  neglect;  and  although  her  not  yet  seared  con- 
science bore  testimony  to  the  fallacy  of  their  palliations,  she 
eagerly  sought  the  company  of  those  who  offered  them,  hoping* 
the^by  to  stifle  its  upbraidings. 

'^  It's  of  no.  use  moping  in  that  way,  Kattie,"  said  Horry 
Daly,  as  he  found  her  one  morning  standing  by  the  window, 
her  hands  idly  clasped,  and  the  big  tears,  as  usual,  coursing 
each  other  down  her  pale  cheeks.  "  What's  done  can't  be 
undone,  if  you  cried  quarts ;  an  see  the  purty  face  you're 
afther  spiling  now.  But  answer  me  onst  for  all:  do  you  in- 
tend to  have  me  or  not?  becase  if  you  don't,  there  are  those 
that  will,  an  not  wait  to  be  asked  twice  ayther."  Kate  hesi- 
tated ;  and  Florry  seeing  his  advantage,  continued :  "  It  doesn't 
shute  me  to  be  longer  widout  a  wife  an  a  smoke  of  me  own, 
for  raisons  I  have.  The  ind  room  where  Winny  Pratt  died 's 
to  be  let  raisonable;  for  why?  they're  all  feard  of  the  cholera. 
I'll  take  it,  an  git  the  bits  of  sticks  togither  as  may  be.  The 
Burkes  will  lodge  wid  us ;  an  if  that's  not  betther  than  being 
plagued  night  an  day  wid  Moll  Carty's  thricks  an  dhrunken 
vagaries,  I'm  not  the  boy  I  take  meesilf  for,  that's  all.  Come, 
Kate,  be  a  good  girl;  say  yis  at  onst,  an  lave  off  this  whimpering." 

"  But,  Florry,  the  praste !  I'm  feard  to  go  near  him,  an 
me  afther  neglicting  me  Easter  dooty  too." 

"  Thin  don't  go,  my  girl;  stop  a  bit,  an  you  can  mak  a  clane 
breast  all  at  onst,  as  it  were." 

"  He'll  niver  marry  us  that  way,  Florry.  I  wish  I'd  taken 
ould  Murphy's  advice,  an  it  ud  all  be  over  by  now ;  an  ralely 
I  can't  guess  what  you'll  do  ayther."  This  was  said  inno- 
cently and  simply,  but  the  tempter  was  at  no  loss  for  a  reply. 

**  Oh,  as  to  me,  Kattie  me  darling,  it's  out  of  the  question 
me  thrying  to  face  the  clargy  at  prisint,  so  you  must  be  said 
by  me;  we'll  jist  git  married  in  church;  the  parson  nil  doit 
widout  any  bother,  an  we'll  tell  the  praste  of  it  aftherwards." 

"  Is  it  the  parson  you  said?"  inquired  poor  Kate,  in  a  very 
doleful  tone. 

"Why,  you  needn't  look  so  scared;  havn't  I  mintioned 
it  many  times  before?  Now,  jist  humour  me  this  onst,  an  you'll 
see  what  a  downright  illigant  husband  I'll  make;  an  the  first 
money  I  aim  I'll  buy  you  a  red  plaid  shawl,  that'll  make  Nill 
Sillivan  cry  wid  spite;  an  you  shall  be  married  wid  a  ring  of 
your  oim,  lit  me  git  it  where  I  wilL** 
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"  See  that  now/'  she  answered^  with  a  half  smiie*  ^  I  dcm't 
know  what  to  do,  Florry,  To  be  sure,  one  scolding's  betther 
than  two,  an  they  say  Father  Morgan  preached  very  sevare 
last  Sunday  night  to  those  who  hadn't  been  to  their  dooty 
this  Easter;  an  thin,  to  be  sure,  whin  I'm  married,  I  needn't 
hurry  meesilf ;  I'll  have  time  to  prepare  properly;  an  praps, 
if  I  wint  now,  it's  ownly  putting  me  off  he'd  be,  an" 

"  In  coorse  you  needn't  plague  yersilf  till  nixt  year,  an 
thin  you'll  have  yer  own  room  an  yer  own  lodgers,  an  Moll 
Carty  not  always  tazing  you  about  that  paltry  thrifle  of 
rint." 

"  That's  thrue  for  you,"  said  Kate,  whose  scruples  Daly 
had  at  length  almost  succeeded  in  removing;  "an  it's  tired 
enuff  I  am  of  Moll  Carty 's  droll  ways;  an  for  Nelly,  there's 
small  love  between  the  pair  of  us." 

"  Sure  you'll  lit  her  be  your  bridesmaid,  Kate,  jist  to  vex 
her;  an  the  Burkes  ull  go  wid  us,  becase  I  can  cram  their 
mouths,  an  the  rist  ud  ownly  be  prating  about  the  parson, 
an  it  ud  come  to  the  ears  of  the  clargy." 

"  But  what  ull  Mary  say?"  inquired  Kate,  dubiously. 

**  Niver  mind  what  she  says;  you're  a  dale  more  cute  than 
her,  though  she's  tin  years  older.  Now  you  look  like  yersilf 
again,  so  I'll  tell  you  a  bit  of  a  sacrate:  its  jist  meesilf  that  put 
up  the  bans  unknownst,  an  they'll  be  out  nixt  Sunday,  an 
we'll  have  it  over  on  Monday,  plase  God.  An  now,  do  come 
an  take  a  peep  at  the  room,  an  thin  sit  about  scouring  a  bit. 
I've  a  particler  frind  ull  lind  us  a  bed,  an  in  less  than  no  time 
it  ull  be  fit  for  the  king  himsilf." 

Kate  had  already  yielded  too  much  to  make  more  than  a 
very  feeble  opposition ;  her  disposition,  naturally  pliant,  had, 
when  deprived  of  the  stay  of  religion,  become  a  mere  reed, 
ready  to  be  bent  and  twisted  whenever  it  suited  the  con- 
venience of  one  so  unprincipled  as  Daly.  Yet  he  really  felt 
some  sort  of  affection  for  Kattie ;  he  was  proud  of  her  beauty, 
and  prized  her  genuine  artlessness  just  in  proportion  as  his 
own  character  partook  of  its  opposite.  He  also  fully  intended 
what  he  promised,  namely,  to  be  kind  and  indulgent  to  her ; 
but  he  had  forgotten  to  take  into  account  his  natural  violence 
of  character,  which  when  stimulated  by  the  effects  of  his 
almost  nightly  inebriation,  produced  paroxysms  verging  on  in- 
sanity. Kate  knew  all  this,  but,  like  most  inexperienced  girls, 
flattered  herself  "  it  ud  be  all  right  whin  oust  they  were  mar- 
ried ;  and  she  didn't  mind  the  jealousy,  as  long  as  he  didn't 
stfarike  her  agin,  an  frighten  the  wits  out  of  her."  That  she 
indeed  must  have  had  few  wits  left,  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  wiser  and  older  inhabitants  of  the  Buildings ;  and  when 
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it  was  understood  that  the  sun  which  rose  so  cloudless  on  that 
fair  June  morning  ushered  in  Kate  Gearey 's  wedding-digr,  her 
almost-forgotten  friend,  Mrs.  Casey,  gave  audible  vent  to  her 
discontent,  whilst  kindling  a  few  sticks  under  the  broken 
saucepan  in  which  she  was  warming  the  cup  of  "  tay  for  Tiia, 
before  going  out  wid  the  stall."  "Well,  Tm  sure,"  solilo- 
quised the  good  dame,  "  I  thought  Tim  an  meesilf  were  the 
biggest  fulesin  creashion ;  but  thm  I  was  decaved :  I  was  tould 
it  was  a  scholard  he  was,  and  whin  I  found  he  ownly  put  the 
crass  in  the  book,  it  was  intirely  too  late.  But  this  child ! 
poor  thing !  if  Tim  would  have  bided  in  the  *  house,'  it  ud 
niver  have  come  ^to  pass.  It's  nayther  chick  or  bird  of  Moll 
Carty's  hatching  that  turned  up  good.  But  I  didn't  believe 
she  was  such  an  omaudhawn  ay ther ;  it's  a  sorry  widding  whia 
yer  good  angel  stands  weeping  at  the  doore  of  the  church  (as 
they  calls  it).  Well,  she's  made  her  bed,  an  she  must  lie  in  it. 
Here,  Tim,  take  yer  tay ;"  and  Mrs.  Casey  soon  forgot  her 
chagrin  whilst  administering  his  morning  meal  to  her  now 
bed-ridden  husband. 

A  bright  sunshiny  morning  in  London  is  a  melancholy 
things  the  dry  dusty  road  literally  smoking  under  the  con- 
tents of  the  water-carts;  the  glaring  white  pavements;  the  long 
narrow  streets,  where  one  vainly  seeks  a  shady  side,  and  gasps 
for  a  breath  of  fresh  air ;  the  few  yellow  parched  plants  so 
ostentatiously  displayed  in  long  balconies  and  parlour  win- 
dows, obstinately  defying  all  the  endeavours  of  the  patent 
watering-pot  to  preserve  a  five  minutes' verdure;  and  worse 
than  all,  the  large  formal  squares,  where  the  grass  has  long 
since  attained  the  dingy  colour  of  washed-out  nankin.  As  to 
the  people  one  meets,  they  are  invariably  cross  and  tired,  with 
faces  not  unlike  beet-root  in  a  salad-bowl ;  the  very  dogs  seem 
making  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  nearest  pump ;  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  ices ;  and  a  few  ill-fated  bipeds  pant  and 
struggle  under  the  weight  of  substantial  dowagers  making  the 
tour  of  the  inner  circle  of  the  Regent's  Park  in  an  invalid 
chair.  If  such  be  the  effect  on  those  who  are  more  used  to 
the  city  than  to  the  country,  what  must  it  have  been  to  one 
whose  whole  life,  the  last  few  months  only  excepted,  had  been 
passed  in  a  land  probably  more  favoured  by  nature  than  any 
other  in  the  wprld  ? 

Something  of  all  this  pressed  on  the  heart  of  Kate,, as  she 
stood  at  the  window  and  gazed  out  on  the  "  hollow."  She  was 
looking  very  pretty  in  her  clean  cotton  dress,  nicely  washed 
and  ironed  for  the  occasion  by  Mary  Sheehan,  who,  however, 
steadily  refused  to  accompany  her  to  church.  Her  bonnet  was 
certainly  the  worse  for  wear,  and  the  dingy  white  ribbons  had 
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been  evidently  picked  up  a  bargain  at  some  of  those  empori-* 
urns  of  second-hand  finery  with  which  London  abounds;  but 
the  bonnet  was  not  jet  on,  and  Kate's  bright  tresses,  smoothly 
twisted  round  her  little  head,  gave  it  an  elegant,  even  classical 
appearance.    The  red  plaid  shawl  too  lay  on  the  bed  beside 
her;  yet  she  heeded  it  not.    Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  her 
thoughts  were  at  that  moment  in  the  little  cabin  on  the  banks 
of  the  Awbeg, — her  heart  with  Father  Phelim.     The  whole 
of  that  long  summer-morning  she  had  been  trying  not  to 
think,  but  it  would  not  do:  had  it  been  wet,  foggy,  any  thing 
but  what  it  was,  she  might  have  succeeded ;  but  now  there 
was  something  in  the  clear  azure  sky  which  reminded  her, 
whilst  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  it,  of  her  distant  home,  of  her 
mother's  gentle  voice  and   soft  melancholy  eyes ;   and  her 
guardian  angel  whispered  "  it  is  not  too  late."     One  prayer, 
one  little  aspiration,  might  have  saved  her  even  then — plucked 
her  from  the  very  verge  of  ruin ;  but,  alas !  Kate  had  lost  the 
habit  of  prayer.     She  looked  downwards — the  spell  was  dis- 
solved :  in  lieu  of  the  verdant  valley  of  Castletown  she  beheld 
the  dirty  and  unsightly  mews,  the  round  stones  glowing  in  the 
scorching  sun  like  so  many  spectres  standing  there  to  dazzle 
and  blast  the  sight ;  even  the  little  muddy  stream  was  dried 
up ;  no  solitary  nook  was  in  shadow ;  every  object  stood  rer 
vealed  in  its  native  ugliness,  and  ugly  enough  they  were.    At 
the  bottom  of  the  steps  was  a  group  of  rough,  dirty  children, 
mostly  boys,  quarrelling,  fighting,  and  struggling  for  the  pos- 
session of  a  poor  little  sparrow,  which  was  confined  by  a  string 
attached  to  one  of  its  legs,  and  to  which,  by  way  of  sport,  they 
allowed  a  moment's  liberty,  and  then  pulled  it  violently  back 
again.    'Their  oaths  and  imprecations   during  this  pastime 
would  have  been  considered  a  disgrace  by  men  three  times 
their  age;  in  fact,  the  point  of  rivalry  seemed  to  be,  who 
should  excel  in  their  knowledge,  not  of  mere  slang  only,  but 
of  the  foulest  blasphemy,  which  was  freely  bandied  from  one 
young  mouth  to  another.     Just  at  this  moment  a  boy,  older 
than  any  of  them,  but  with  a  remarkably  simple  cast  of  coun- 
tenance, descended  the  steps,  bearing  in   his  hand  a  small 
basket  full  of  primroses  and  violets,  and  attempted  to  pass 
through  them.    This  was  no  other  than  the  grandson  of  blind 
Murphy;  who,  though  distinguished  in  the  Buildings  as  the 
"  natraV*  was  yet  a  universal  favourite  from  his  quiet  inofien- 
sive  disposition,  and  the  cheerful  unabated  perseverance  with 
which  he  wandered  about  the  streets  all  day  and  late  into  the 
night,  hoping  by  the  product  of  his  little  wares  to  add  to  the 
comforts  of  his  poor  old  grandfather,  on  whom  he  literally 
doted.     It  was  evident  Phil  was  very  proud  of  the  treasures 
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his  basket  eontftined;  be  bid  trudged  mauiy  a  lof^  and  weazy 
mile  before  it  was  light  to  procure  them.    Tbey  and  himself 
were  both  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage;  hia  old  tattered 
clothes  were  stitched  here  and  there,  his  fece  washed,  and  he 
had  borrowed  a  **  taste  of  Jack  Barke's  brush  jist  to  betther" 
the  appearance  of  the  apologies  for  shoes,  which  were  secured 
by  packthread  on  his  poor  blistered  feet;  a  few  blue-bells 
ornamented  his  cap,  ai^  a  large  bunch  of  buttercups  (the 
other  flowers  were  too  costly)  graced  his  button-hole.  A  satis* 
fied  simper  pervaded  his  countenance  as,  catching  a  glimpse 
of  ICate  at  the  window,  he  stood  on  tiptoe  and  kissed  his  h^d 
more  than  once.     His  appearance  was  most  opportune :  the 
unfortunate  bird  bad  just  expired  in  the  hands  of  its  tor- 
mentors, and  their  brutality  was  now  transferred  to  as  safe, 
because  as  harmless  an  object. 

"  Irish!  Irish!"  was  the  exulting  exdanaalion;  and  as  this 
was  an  epithet  universally  applied  by  the  pupils  of  the  ragged- 
school  to  the  boys  of  the  Buildings,  it  became  evident  the 
proceedings  were  about  to  assume  a  national  character. 

Phil  gathered  himself  up :  like  all  of  weak  intellect,  he 
had  a  great  dislike  to  be  laughed  at;  but  the  recollection  of 
his  precious  charge  checked  any  outward  demonstration  of 
anger,  and  with  a  comical  assumption  of  dignity  he  prepared 
to  proceed  on  his  way. 

"  Irish!  Irish !  I  would  not  be  Irish  if  it  was  ever  so,"  re- 
peated his  persecutors.  Phil  paused,  his  cheek  became  very 
red ;  but  he  remembered  blind  Murphy's  snuff-box  hadn't  a 
grain  in  it,  so  he  pressed  forward  in  silence. 

"  I  say,  Phil,  what  did  you  pay  the  priest  for  whitewash- 
ing you  ?*  asked  one  of  the  ringleaders  in  a  jeering  tone. 

"  It's  a  lie!  whoever  told  you  that,"  exclaimed  the  boy, 
standing  quite  still,  although  grasping  his  basket  very  tightly. 

"  Do  you  give  me  the  lie,  you  Bible-hating  Papist?  Which 
of  you  was  it  that  dashed  the  tract  in  the  face  hof  that  'ere  cove 
of  a  missioner  that  goes  among  you,  just  has  hif  the  Hirish  ad 
souls  to  be  sav'd  hat  hall,  eh,  iNed  ?"  and  he  gave  a  very  know- 
ing wink,  or  rather  a  leer,  at  one  of  his  companions. 

*'  Yea,  verily,  they  threatened  to  hang  the  holy  man  to  the 
lamp-post,*'  answered  the  young  gentleman  addressed,  with  a 
stroilg  nasal  twang,  turning  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes  in  a  man- 
ner which  elicited  peals  of  mirth  from  his  companions,  and 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  an  imitation  of  the  said  mis- 
sionary expounding  the  Scriptures  at  the  Sabbath-evening 
school,  where  master  Ned  regularly  attended. 

"  What  a  lark  it  ud  be  if  ve  lugged  that  here  chap  hinto 
the  school,  hand  sent  him  ome  han  hout  ban  hout  Protestant, 
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voulda't  hit  Chough  ?  I  shc^d&'t  vonder  to  see  him  preaching 
on  e  tub  yety  hall  for  the  benefit  hof  his  beiii^ted  brethren's 
precious  sotiils." 

^^  He'd  eut  a  capital  figure  4ji  fua,  an  I'd  hoitd  the  hat  an 
gatber  the  ha'pence.  Come  ob,  my  fine  chaps ;  he  shall  hear 
the  Bible  for  once  in  his  life ;"  and  the  elder  boys  prepared  to 
seize  poor  Phil,  whilst  the  younger  capered  around  delighted 
with  the  sport,  t^ugk  not  exactly  knowing  what  it  was  all 
about. 

The  *^innocent"'StruggIed  manfully,  shouting  for  assistances 
but  befoi^  Kate  bad  time  to  summon  any  one  able  to  render 
it,  his  basket  was  saatched  from  him,  and  its  contents  first  scat- 
tered on  the  ground,  then  savagely  trampled  under  foot  by  hia 
assailants.  This  was  too  much :  he  ceased  to  resist,  and  cover- 
ing his  face  with  his  hands,  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears.  So 
passive  a  victim  soon  ceased  to  afford  amusement  to  the  young 
ruffians ;  one  by  one  tbey  departed,  Ned  picking  up  a  large 
flint,  and  hurling  it  as  he  did  so  at  the  still  sobbing  Phil.  Kate 
uttered  a  shriek ;  and  ;^ust  as  one  or  two  of  the  men  hastened 
down  the  steps  to  his  assistance,  the  affectionate  yet  excitable 
creature  fell  on  .the  lowest,  bathed  in  his  own  blood.  He  was 
borne  insensible  to  the  large  room,  and  laid  on  one  of  the 
settles.  Kate,  however,  was  hurried  by  Florry  from  amongst 
the  crowd  who  gathered  round  him;  whilst  Nell  Sullivan  sneer- 
ingly  remarked,  **  She  had  better  make  a  little  more  haste,  if 
it  was  married  this  maming  she  mint  to  be."  When  they 
had  cleared  the  mouth  of  the  Buildings,  Jack  Burke  felt  her 
sink  heavily  on  his  arm :  he  looked  in  her  face,  it  was  deadly  ' 
pale ;  and  in  answer  to  their  inquiries,  she  pointed  to  her  left 
hand,  on  which  was  a  deep  red  stain  fresh  from  the  temples  of 
poor  Phil  Murphy.  Miss  Sullivan  laughingly  wiped  it  off 
with  her  handkerchief;  the  girl  tried  to  smile,  but  an  unac- 
countable gloom  had  taken  possession  of  the  whole  party,  and 
they  proceeded  in  silence  to  the  church.  This  little  incident 
had  not,  however,  escaped  the  observation  of  Norry ;  as  Kale 
passed  the  stall,  she  pursed-up  her  lips,  drew  her  feet  under 
her,  and  clutching  the  bride's  dress  with  her  shrivelled  hand^ 
exclaimed  eagerly : 

"  Kattie  avourneen,  be  ruled  by  me;  sure  an  it's  an. ill 
omen  intirely.  Go  back  wid  you,  ine  darUnt;  an  don't  you  let 
the  ring  go  where  the  red  blood  is  scarce  dhry,  there's  nayther 
luck  nor  grace  uU  follow  where  you're  going,  that's  sartain  ;'* 
and  she  continued  mumbling  to  herself  long  after  they  were 
out  of  sight. 

Kate's  depression  was  of  short  duration;  she  busied  herself 
in  conjecturing  what  sort  of  place  a  Protestant  church  could 
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possibly  be,  what  sbe  would  have  to  say  and  do,  when  "her 
cogitations  wei©  terminated  by  their  coming  in  sight  of  a  hand- 
some, lofty  edifice,  with  a  gravel-walk  in  front,  divided  from 
the  road  by  light  iron  palisades,  whilst  on  the  remaining  three 
sides  it  was  surrounded  by  a  garden  with  fine  trees,  now  in 
full  verdure  and  beauty.  Kattie  was  awe-stricken,  and  follow- 
ing her  companions  in  silence,  ascended  the  steps.  After 
pushing  aside  the  doors  of  crimson-cloth  thickly  studded  with 
nails  of  shining  brass,  the  whole  party  stood  in  the  nave  of  the 
building.  Kate  looked  about  in  vain  for  the  holy-water  stonp  ; 
and  not  finding  it,  crossed  herself  devoutly,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  the  bridegroom  elect,  and  the  infinite  amusement  of 
the  woman  who  was  dusting  the  seats  and  shaking  up  the 
luxurious  cushions  in  the  high  comfortable-lookingpews.    * 

*•  Remember  where  you  are,  Kate,"  whispered  Florry,  with 
some  annoyance  in  his  tone ;  "  come,  make  haste:  I  wonder 
where  the  parson, is!"  he  exclaimed;  and  addressing  a  portly 
red-faced  functionary,  he  explained  his  errand  in  a  few  words, 
seconding  his  argument,  to  her  great  astonishment,  by  a  coin 
which,  unless  her  eyes  deceived  her,  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
to  half-a-crown.  "  Sit  down  and  wait  a  bit,'*  said  the  man, 
with  a  sort  of  surly  politeness.  "  I  s'pose  one  of  the  curates 
will  be  here  directly :  this  way,  my  dear,**  and  he  favoured  our 
heroine  with  a  prolonged  stare,  which  would  have  put  her 
completely  out  of  countenance,  had  she  not  been  engaged 
looking  about  for  the  altar,  and  wondering  where  it  could 
possib^  be.  True,  there  was  something  at  the  end  which  was 
rather  like  one,  but  there  was  no  tabernacle,  no  lights,  no 
sanctuary-lamp,  no  images  of  saints ;  and  she  would  have  been 
completely  puzzled  to.  know  its  use,  and  find  out  what  they  did 
there,  when  she  made  what  she  considered  a  grand  discovery. 

"  Ah,  look  now,  Florry !"  she  exclaimed  eagerly ;  **  an  it's 
quare  ideas  the  Pradestants  have  of  their  saints,  ony  way.  Sure 
an  how  can  they  mintion  that  beautiful  image  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  in  our  own  Catholic  chapel  (which  makes  us  think  of 
our  prayers  whin  our  heads  ud  be  running  on  follies)  in  the 
same  breath  wid  those  ugly-looking  bastes  that  are  jist  about 
murthering  one  another,  an  ud  scare  me  out  of  me  wits  if  I 
were  to  meet  thim  alone  I" 

"  We  do  not  worship  the  Virgin  Mary,  young  woman," 
said  the  pew-opener  pompously;  "  nor  do  we  dethrone  the 
Creator  to  exalt  the  creature:  we  allow  no  graven  images  in 
our  churches,  no  statues  of  Popish  saints." 

"  Thin  are  those  strange  figures  the  pictures  of  PradBstant 
saints  ?'*  inquired  Kate  ;  "  why  they're  jist  like  the  things  I 
saw  outside  the  shows  at  the  fair.   I  darVt  say  myprayeiisie- 
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fore  them ;  becase/'  she  added^  as  if  fearful  of  giving  offence^ 
*'  I'mfeerd  they'd  not  mind  me  to  be  humble  an  obedienti  like 
our  own  dear  Lady  ;*'  and  her  eyes  involuntarily  filled  with 
tears. 

**  Why,  the  girl's  an  idiot !"  said  the  beadle,  with  more  in- 
dulgence than  he  might  have  manifested  had  the  offender  been 
less  pretty.  ^'  One  would  think  she  had  never  been  inside  a 
church  before :  bless  your  heart,  that  he's  the  royal  arms  of 
England,  and  those  he's  the  lion  and  unicorn.*'  Our  little 
heroine  was  as  wise  as  ever ;  but  the  entrance  of  the  curate  who 
was  to  perform  the  ceremony  terminated  the  dialogue,  fortu* 
nately  before  the  religious  zeal  of  the  female  official  had  been 
thoroughly  aroused. 

The  minister  was  a  young  man,  evidently  in  a  great  hurry, 
and  out  of  humour  at  having  to  do  duty :  he  had  been  invited 
to  a  dijeuner  at  Twickenham,  where  he  was  to  meet  a  lady 
into  whose  good  graces  he  fancied  he  had  polka'd  himself  the 
preceding  evening,  and  with  whose  hand  he  hoped  to  obtain  a 
tolerable  slice  of  church  preferment.  Scarcely  deigning  to 
cast  a  glimpse  at  tJie  party,  he  addressed  the  beadle : 

**  Going  to  be  married,  Mr.  Townley?  Ah,  well!  Very 
provoking ;  can't  be  helped,  though.  Get  it  over  as  soon  as 
possible ;  no  time  to  be  lost :  come  along.  Catholics,  eh  ?  I 
thought  so ;"  and  hurrying  into  the  vestry,  he  returned  with- 
out loss  of  time  in  a  very  dirty  white  gown,  and  standing  by 
the  rails  of  the  Communion-table,  hurried  over  a  form  of 
words  which,  though  they  were  English,  Kate  neither  heard 
nor  understood.  It  certainly  claimed  no  affinity  to  a  '^  religious 
rite,"  much  less  to  any  marriage  she  had  ever  assisted  at ;  but 
when  she  found  the  ring  on  her  finger,  and  was  told  she  was 
the  wife  of  Florry  Daly,  the  sin  of  which  she  had  been  guilty 
seemed  to  strike  her  in  its  full  enormity ;  hanging  down  her 
head,  she  burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears. 

"  What's  the  girl  crying  for  ?"  asked  the  clergyman,  as  he 
prepared  to  enter  their  names  in  the  register  which  was  kept 
in  the  vestry. 

^*  Becase  I've  lost  all  the  binifits  of  the  Sacrament,  an  can 
niver  git  them  now;  an  sure  how'll  I  expict  to  prosper  at  all?" 

"  Benefits  of  the  Sacrament  ?  why,  you  foolish  girl,  who 
ever  heard  of  marriage  being  a  Sacrament  ?  But  I  forgot — you 
are  a  Romanist,  and  I  hav'n't  time  to  waste  talking  now.  Jjet 
me  see;  Kate  Gearey,  spinster,  aged  seventeen;  Florry  Daly, 
bachelor,  aged  twenty-eight  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  it's  a  widower  I  am." 

**  Widower  ?  Indeed !  Now  sign  your  names,  and  do  pray 
be  quick."  All,  Daly  excepted,  protested  their  inability.  The 
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bride  and  irHnesses  baving  accordhigly  affixed  their  croeses^ 
Ibe  clergymafi  hurried  away,  leaving  the  wedding -party  to 
follow  as  they  pleased^     On  quitting  the  churchy  our  heroine 
breathed  more  freely ;  and  but  for  the  ring,  would  have  bad 
some  diffieulty  Jn  persuading  herself  the  whole  was  not  an 
ilhirion,     Daly,  on  whose  arm  she  now  leant,  was  unusually 
thoughtful )  but  Burke  and  Nelly  rattled  away,  talking  enough 
for  all.    When  they  reached  the  corner  of  the  square,  Norry 
was  no  longer  at  her  post ;  a  circumstance  which,  though  al- 
Biost  unprecedented,  Kate  attributed  to  the  old  woman's  not 
wishing  to  see  them  return.     On  entering  the  Buildings,  ahe 
quickened  her  pace,  as  Phil  Murphy's  accident  flashed  across 
her  mind ;  her  impatience  becoming  at  last  so  great  that  she 
let  drop  Florry's  arm,  and  rapidly  ascending  the  stairs,  reached 
the  room  where  he  lay  before  the  others  were  hardly  aware 
of  her  absence.     A  confused  clamour  of  voices  saluted  her 
ear,  and  some  strange  ceremony  was  evidently  proceeding,  in 
which  Moll  Carty  was  the  presiding  priestess.     Motionless 
and  ghastly  frpm  loss  of  blood,  the  boy  was  stretched  at  full 
length  on  the  bed ;  by  his  side  crouched  his  old  blind  grand- 
fiEither,  the  very  image  of  meek  resignation,  the  big   tears 
escaping  from  his  sightless  lids,  and  coursing  each  other  in 
rapid  succession  down  his  furrowed  eheeks.     Mary  Sheehan, 
Biddy  Sarehfield,  and  Mrs.   Casey  stood  around,  all  eyes 
engaged  watching  the  operations  of  the  Sibyl ;  though  the 
tongues  of  both  Mary  and  Norry  loudly  proclaimed  their  dis* 
belief  in  her  skill.     The  patient's  chest  was  bare ;  on  it  the 
Ibrtune-teller  had  placed  a  penny,  on  which  stood  an  end  of 
lighted  candle,  and  the  whole  was  covered  with  a  Inroken 
tumbler.   On  this  she  continued  to  gaze  with  intense  interest, 
muttering  some  gibberish,  which  she  informed  her  auditors 
was  the  charm.     ^  Wait  till  the  candle  bums  out,  thin  give 
me  the  nine  coppers.  Murphy,  an  it's  yersilf  ull  see  the  bone 
riz ;  an  it  ull  be  done  the  nine  momins,  an  thin  it's  meesilf  ull 
warrant  the  cure.*'     The  broken-hearted  man,  almost  in  his 
dotage,  fumbled  in  his  pocket  for  the  few  pence ;  and  althoi^h 
they  were  his  last,  placed  them  in  the  hand  of  the  crone  ^ 
whilst  Mrs.  Sheehan  impatiently  exclaimed,  *^  It's  not  nine 
days,  or  nine  hours  aytber,  he'll  be  aliv^,  if  you  don't  stay 
the  bleeding ;  best  siud  to  the  bouse  for  a  docther,  an  lave  this 
fuling^  for  it's  a  praste  you'll  soon  be  wm thing,  or  my  name's 
not  Mary  Slieehan." 

*^  A  praste  ud  spile  the  charm^  interrupted  Mrs.  Carty^ 
in  an  oracular  tone ;  ^^  it  ud  be  more  convanieat  if  he  vrere 
moved  into  the  little  room  there,  an  he'd  be  out  of  the  merry-^ 
making  to-night ;  for  Flerry  uU  tmte  us  aU,  in  coorse." 
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*'  There's  some  siiise  in  that,"  said  Nerry ;  "  but  for  yer 
doctheri&g,  Mrs.  Carty,  me  fetihcar's  ouW  cow  ud  know  betther 
thaa  to  cure  a  broken  bead  by  making  a  ligbt^house  of  the 
chist."  This  difference  of  opinion,  which  niight  have  termi- 
nated as  most  Irish  differences  do,  was  cut  shof  t  by  the  men> 
who,  lifting  the  mattress,  conveyed  the  poor  siifferer  tenderly 
enough  into  the  inner  room,  laying  him  on  the  bed  hitherto 
occupied  by  Kate  Greaxey. 

Mrs.  Carty's  prophecy  was  fulfilled:  Florry  did  "trate 
tbim"  a1]  that  night  \  aud  the  scene  of  action  was  redolent 
not  alone  of  tobacco  and  beer,  but  of  whisky-punch  itself ! 
Blind  Murphy  was,  howev>er,  absent — ^he  remained  fix^d  by 
the  side  of  his  boy ;  and  even  the  bride  herself  was  to  be  seen 
oftener  hovering  round  the  couch  of  the  patient  creature,  with 
whom  she  was  an  especial  favourite,  than  filling  the  post  of 
honour  assigned  her  as  mistress  of  the  revels. 

**  Xattie,  child  I  jist  see  if  it's  asleep  be  is,"  said  old  Mur^ 
pby,  humbly ;  "  he  feels  very  still  intirely,  but  I  hav'n't  th^ 
use  of  the  eyes :  how  does  he  look  »ow,  darlint  V^ 

"  He  Inks  very  pale,  Murphy,  an  breathes  quite  softly* 
What  did  the  docther  say  to  Pat  ?" 

^^  He  said  he'd  call  whin  he  came  his  rounds  to-morrow ; 
so  I  sint  for  Father  Morgan :  for  it's  in  great  dread  of  the 
nite  I  am.  But  don't  you  stay  here,  Kattie,  for  may  be  it  uU 
anger  Florry ;  an  if  he  changes,  it's  jist  convaniant  you  are." 

Kate  reluctantly  departed ;  and  as  she  sipped  the  punch 
poured  out  for  her  by  the  bridegroom,  her  thoughts  wandered 
still  to  the  next  room,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she 
wondered  what  blind  Murphy  would  be  able  to  do  without 
bis  grandson. 

"  It's  a  hurrying,  not  a  wedding,  you  seem  to  have  been 
at  to-day,  Mrs.  Daly,'^  said  Nell,  pertly,  and  with  a  marked 
emphasis  on  the  name.  ^*  Thrubhles  ull  cqme  soon  enough, 
I'll  warrant,  widout  yer  meeting  thim  half  way." 

"  It  ud  be  more  to  yer  credit,  Nell,  if  you  demaned  yer* 
silf  more  dacently,  an  poor  Phil  Murphy  dying  in  the  nixt 
room  to  you  :  it's  no  feeling  you  iver  had  excipt  for  yersilf ; 
an  that's  not  overmuch,  if  we  may  guess  by  yer  conduct." 

"  Yer  right,  Mary,*'  said  Pat,  approvingly;  "  I  hope  God 
will  reward  you,  Kate ;  but  for  the  young  rascal  who  pitched 
the  stone,  I'll  be  even  wid  him,  an  tache  him  to  murther  an 
honest  man's  child." 

"  You'd  betther  wait  till  yer  sober,  Pat  Sheeban,"  said  his 
^fe  impressively.  Thus  admomshed,  her  lord  and  master  hung 
his  head,  although  the  discussion  was  angrily  carried  on  by  the 
rest,  PhSi  being,  as  we  have  already  said,  beloved  by  them  all* 
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'<  This  cams  of  having  thim  whiningi  cantbg  missioiius 
amongst  us/'  said  Jack  Burke ;  ''  an  I  tell  you  onst  for  dl, 
Mrs.  Flonneghan,  if  I  catch  any  of  thim  here,  I'll  not  lave  a 
whole  bone  m  his  skin ;  I'll  sarve  thim  as  Maurice  Kelley 
did  last  Sunday,  an  no  mistake." 

**  How  was  that?"  inquired  Florry;  '' Maurice  isn*t  one  to 
be  thricked  or  talked  over,  that's  sartain." 

"  Why,  you  know,  Maurice  lives  in  a  garret  in  the  turn- 
court,  an  has  as  fine  an  attic  full  of  childer  as  ^ou'd  meet  in  a 
fine  summer's  day*   Now,  you  see,  the  school  in  the  '  Hollow' 
wasn't  so  well  attinded  as  they  wished;  the  childer  were  here 
to-day  an  gone  to-morrow ;  an  though  they  talked  big  enough 
of  the  numbers  that  cum  into  the  school,  they  forget,  somehow^, 
to  mintion  how  many  go  out  of  it.     They've  done  all  they 
could  lately,  to  be  shure :  they  tould  lies  of  the  clargy,  poked 
books  undher  the  doores,  invited  all  the  dif  ould  women  to 
have  the  Scripters  read  to  thim ;  still  they  couldn't  manage 
Maurice.     At  last  they  got  a  pracher  who  calls  himself  Irish, 
an  says  he, '  Me  fine  chaps,  blud's  thicker  thanwather;   I'll 
convart  all  the  Orakes,  an  Cockneys  too,  you'll  see.'     So  he 
packed  a  bundle  of  Scripters  undher  his  arm,  an  there's  scarce 
a  hole  in  the  coorte  where  he  hasn't  inthroduced  himsilf^  in 
an  out,  like  a  hen  on  a  hot  griddle ;  and  whin  the  peeple  are 
sick,  he  watches  till  the  neybours  are  gone,  thin  in  be  pops, 
whips  out  his  book,  and  bawls  away  like  a  good  'un :  so  the 
min  all  vowed  to  duck  him  in  the  will,  if  ever  they  catched 
him.    Well,  on  Sunday  he  bided  his  time ;  be  thought  Kelley 
was  out,  an  detarmined  to  thry  his  luck  wid  the  ould  woman 
an  childer ;  so  up  he  sneaked  two  pair  of  stairs,  an  knocks  quite 
saftly  at  the  doore.    It  seems  no  one  heerde  it ;  so  be  opened  it, 
an  takin  off  his  hat,  was  jist  goin  to  open  his  mouth  too,  whin 
who  should  he  see  but  Maurice  feeding  his  youngest  child  wid 
bacon  an  cabbage,  an  no  bad  thing  ayther.    Maurice  stared  a 
moment,  down  wid  the  girl  off  his  knee,  up  wid  his  fist,  an 
bolt  to  his  visiter.     The  missioner  was  a  leetle  surprised,  an 
not  havin  a  spache  ready,  *  pitched  a  tune.'     So  Kelley,  not 
wanthing  music,  kicked  him  down  the  two  flights  into  t^e 
coorte,  he  singing  all  the  time,  though  he  cut  fast  enuff  whin 
his  feet  touched  dhry  land." 

"  What's  he  like  ?"  inquired  Florry,  laughing. 

*^  Like  himsilf,  to  be  sure ;  folkes  do  say  be  was  a  Catholic 
onst,  an  that  makes  the  peeple  more  bitther  aginsi  him." 

Muttered  threats  agaill  listioners,  nij^ed««clM)ok,aQd4Jl 
who  allowed  their  children  to  frequent  them,  "  pawning  their 
aowls  to  the  divil,  becase  they  hadn't  courage  to  sill  tl^ 
imtnght^'^  wer»  aimed  at  Mrs.  Flaiinisglguttij  who  sat  ia^odily 
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fear  her  husband  might  illustrate  his  arguments  in  a  manner 
more  forcible  than  pleasing,  when  a  gentle  rap  at  the  door 
occasioned  a  momentary  pause  among  the  orators,  whose  elo- 
quence had  been  considerably  improved  by  the  frequency  and 
strength  of  their  potations.  Though  not  at  the  moment  gifted 
with  remarkable  clearness  of  vision,  they  could  yet  discern  the 
intruder  to  be  a  stranger,  below  the  middle  height,  with  a 
profusion  of  chestnut  hair,  mild  blue  eyes,  and  a  peculiarly 
unassuming  and  pleasing  expression  of  countenance ;  he  was 
very  young  too,  and  certainly  unaccustomed  to  so  noisy  an 
assembly  as  that  he  now  encountered. 

"Talk  of  the  divil,  his  horns  appear,'*  roared  Burke, 
springing  to  his  feet  "  By  St  Patrick,  it's  the  missioner ;  I 
seed  him  in  the  Buildings  jist  now.  Turn  him  out,  bo^s ! 
turn  him  out!"  and  some  words  were  exchanged  in  Irish 
which  sent  the  blood  from  the  cheeks  of  Kate. 

**  Is  there  not  a  person  sick  here  ?"  inquired  the  stranger, 
endeavouring  to  advance. 

**  Hear  that,  now,"  ejaculated  Sheehan.  "  His  tongue's 
thruer  than  his  heart,  I'll  warrant." 

**  How  long  is  it  since  you  cast  yer  skin  ?"  inquired  Burke, 
seconding  the  question  by  an  energetic  shove,  which  caused 
the  slight  frame  at  which  it  was  levelled  to  reel  for  a  moment. 

"  For  whom  do  you  take  me  V*  he  gently  asked.  "  I  came 
to  see  one  Phil  Murphy,  who  is  ill." 

^  "  For  a  Methodist  baste,  you  decaver — an  tak  that  for  your 
pains ;"  and  Florry  in  his  turn  aimed  a  blow,  which,  but  for 
his  own  unsteadiness,  would  have  proved  a  severe  one. 

*'  One  word,  my  men,"  continued  the  stranger,  firmly ; 
"  you  have  been  drinking ;  but  I  tell  you  at  once,  I  am  a 
Catholic  priest,  come  to  see  the.  sick  man."  There  was  a  mo- 
mentary lull ;  but  Daly,  further  gone  and  more  reckless  than 
the  rest,  answered,  "  Yer  no  sich  thing :  don't  I  know  all  the 
clargy,  God  bless  thim !  an  do  you  think  it's  the  likes  of  me 
that  ud  touch  a  praste  ?  God  forbid !  I'll  pay  you  off  for 
that  lie  with  the  rest,  you  parvarting  vagabond !  Where's 
Father  Morgan,  thin  V* 

**  Father  Morgan  is  ill,"  answered  the  young  man.  "  If  you 
kill  me,  I  must  do  my  duty ;"  and  he  moved  towards  the  door 
of  the  inner  room. 

"  An  you  don't  go  that  way,  me  boy,"  said  Jack  Burke, 
exchanging  another  short  sentence  in  Irish  with  Daly.  Kate 
sprang  forwardf  and  hurriedly  exclaimed : 

''For  the  love  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  not  that  way,  sir! 

OF  they'll  have  you  into  the  will ;  the  dhrink's  in  thim  to^nitew" 

The  intended  victim  crossed  himself  devoutly :  that  action 
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saved  his  life.  The  lingleaders  drew  back,  though  Flony, 
who  had  not  heeded  it^  kicked  out  with  such  force^  ^t*  losing 
bis  balance,  he  fell  backwards,  and  was  rendered  harniless»  at 
least  for  the  time.  It  was  at  this  moment  the  outer  door 
opened^  and  Maurice  Kelley,  who  had  beea  invited  to  the 
feast,  entered  with  evident  surprise  at  the  waiMke  aapect  of 
the  reveller  a. 

"  Come  here,  Maurice  Kelley,  an  tell  us  ia  this  the  pra- 
dier  ?"  said  Sbeehan,  rather  dubiously. 

"  The  pracher  ?"  exclaimed  Kelley,  taking  off  bis  bat  re- 
spectfully ;  *^  why,  man  alivej^  it's  Father  H6rton.  LiODg 
life  to  your  riverince !" 

'^  Father  Uorton  ?  a  praste !  an  I  siharuck  him  I "  said 
Burke,  falling  on  his  knees,  and  thumping  his  breast.  ^*  Oh, 
yer  riverence,  forgive  me,  an  I  promise  to  chop  off  the  hand 
that  was  riz  aginst  the  clargy,  for  it's  no  good  it  uU  iver  do 
me  agin." 

**  That  were  indeed  useless,"  said  the  young  priest  kindly; 
*^for  your  conduct  to  myself  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  since 
it  proceeded  from  a  mistake;  but  you  must  ask  pardon  of 
Almighty  God  for  offending  him  by  such  scenes  as  the  present, 
and  a  fellow-creature  so  near  to  you  on  the  verge  of  eternity.'* 

"  An,"  stammered  Florry,  trying  to  rise,  "  I  promise  nixt 
time  yer  riverince  visits  us,  to  take  you  on  me  back  an  carry 
you  over  the  coorte,  like  a  baste  that  I  am,  for  kicking  you.'* 

**  Your  legs  do  not  at  present  seem  capable  of  supporting 
yourself.  Now  be  as  quiet  as  you  can ;  and  may  God  bless  and 
reform  you  all."  The  door  closed  behind  Father  Horton ;  and 
when  be  returned,  a  good  hour  afterwards,  most  of  the  men 
wore  snoring  on  the  floor,  their  slumbers  enduring  until  l^te 
the  following  morning.  Kate  and  Mary  watched  with  the 
blind  old  man  by  the  suffering  Phil ;  and  so  ended  the  day  of 
Kate  Gearey's  ill-omened  marriage. 
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THE  DOCTKINE  OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 

On  the  social  Advantages  that  may  be  anticipated  from  a  dog^ 
matte  Definition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Con-* 
oeption  oft/ie  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.* 

I. 

Many  persons  have  thought  it  strange  that  the  supreme  Pas- 
tor of  the  Church  during  his  exile  at  Gaeta^  whither  he  had 
been  driven  by  the  vast  and  terrible  revolutions  which  then 
agitated  Europe,  and  more  particularly  Rome,  should  have 
selected  that  precise  moment  for  taking  the  sense  of  the  uni- 
versal Church,  through  the  organ  of  the  entire  Catholic  Epis- 
copate, upon  a  question  purely  dogmatic,  and,  as  it  would  at 
first  sight  appear,  far  from  naving  any  bearing  upon  the  tempest 
which  at  that  time  shook  the  world.  Pius  IX.,  by  his  En- 
cyclical of  February  2, 1849,  enjoined  the  Bishops  both  to  pray 
themselves,  and  to  cause  the  faithful  of  their  respective  dio- 
ceses publicly  and  solemnly  to  pray,  for  light  from  Almighty 
God,  and  then  to  reply  to  his  letter  and  to  tell  him  what  was 
the  belief  of  the  faithful,  and  what  their  love  and  devotion  for 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  what  was 
the  desire  felt  by  the  Bishops  and  their  people  on  the  subject 
of  that  mystery  being  defined  as  an  article  of  faith  by  the  Holy 
See.  Secondly,  he  enjoined  the  Bishops  to  give  their  opinion 
on  the  desirableness  and  opportuneness  of  such  a  dogmatic  de- 
finition being  made  at  the  present  moment. 

The  impulse  thus  given  by  an  exiled  Pope  was  followed  by 
a  number  of  pastoral  letters  and  conferences,  by  much  prayer 
and  study,  and  then  by  the  required  answers.  Throughout 
the  stormy  year  1849  and  during  a  part  of  1850,  whilst  Eu- 
rope was  being  agitated  by  seditions  and  revolts,  by  civil  and 
foreign  wars,  there  was  going  on  within  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  which  in  many  places  was  itself  the  subject  of  these 
agitations^  prayer,  discussion,  and  consultation;  and  finally 
an  answer  was  given  to  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  common  belief  of  this  mystery,  and  of  the  desir- 
ableness of  dogmatically  defining  it.  The  answers,  which  were 
almost  all  written  and  for  the  most  part  sent  during  the  time 
of  the  revolution,  were  all  received  by  the  beginning  of  1851 ; 

*  Th6  foUowiDg  article  is  teken  from  a  recent  nimiWr  of  tike  dvilia  CaU9» 
Heat  a  magaziae  published  by  the  Jesuits  io  Rome,  and  generally  understood  to 
be  under  the  especial  sanction  of  his  Holiness.  In  addition  therefore  to  its  own 
intrinsic  interest  and  value,  this  document  may  also  be  looked  upon  as  bearing 
almoat  sn  official  charaeter.    We  translate  finom  the  l/niv0ru 
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and  taken  all  together,  they  present  the  appearance  of  a  dia- 
peraed  couociL  Thej  are  about  fiOO  in  number;  bat  the 
Biahops  whose  advice  they  contain  are  far  more  numerous,  for 
one  letter  is  sometimes  signed  by  the  Bishops  of  a  whole  pro- 
vince, or  even  Idngdom.  There  is  no  language,  or  tribe,  or 
people,  or  nation,  which  is  not  in  some  way  represented  in 
these  documents ;  from  Corea  and  the  western  coasts  of  Ja- 
pan to  the  r^ons  of  Peru  and  California,  from  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Baltic  to  Australia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  belief,  the  sentiments,  and  the  wishes  of  two  hundred 
millions  of  CadioHcs  could  not  be  attested  in  a  manner  more 
wordnr  or  more  authentic. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  study  these  documents  attentively. 
With  r^ard  to  the  first  question  of  the  Encyclical,  relating  to 
the  belief  of  the  fiedthful  in  this  mystery  and  their  devotion  to- 
wards it,  the  testimony  of  the  Bishops  is  unanimous,  firm,  and 
decided.  The  belief,  thej  say,  is  imiversal ;  on  this  point  there 
is  no  hesitation  either  amongst  the  people  or  the  clergy ;  and, 
saving  a  few  rare  exceptions,  the  desure  to  see  this  mastery 
dogmatically  defined  is  equally  general.  Twenty-nine  Bishops 
perhaps  out  of  thirty  write  in  this  strain,  and  testify  both  their 
own  conviction  and  desire. 

We  leave  to  theologians  the  care  of  examining  whether  a 
feeling  so  univcfrsal  and  unanimous  amongst  the  faithful,  and 
one  may  say  amongst  the  entire  Catholic  episcopate,  furnishes 
a  sufficient  motive  and  argument  for  a  dogmatic  definition ;  it 
is  for  them  to  judge  whether  the  obscurity,  whatsoever  it  be, 
in  which  are  veiled  the  beginnings  of  the  tradition  relative  to 
this  belief,  is  sufficiently  compensated  by  the  universality  and 
unanimity  of  the  actual  belief;  whether  what  the  Church  has 
hitherto  done,  both  by  the  solemn  feasts  which  she  celebrates 
and  by  the  decree  in  which  she  expressly  excepts  the  Blessed 
Virgin  from  the  universal  law  of  originai  sin,  can  now  justify, 
this  last  step.  For  ourselves,  we  abstain  from  passing  any 
judgment  on  the  purely  dogmatic  question,  on  which  persons 
more  specially  versed  m  such  studies  will  pronounce.  We 
await  with  calm  and  respectful  silence  the  supreme  judgment 
of  the  Holy  See,  and  shall  carefully  abstain  from  forestalling 
the  opinion  which  will  by  and  by  be  given  with  authority  by 
those  to  whom  the  care  has  been  confided  of  examining  the 
purely  theological  question. 

It  is  only  on  the  second  question  of  the  Encyclical  that 
we  shall  permit  ourselves  to  make  some  observations,  because 
that  is  a  question  which  belongs  to  our  own  especial  branch 
of  study,  and  because  that  alone  has  met  with  a  sort  of  op- 
position from  some  Bishops,  few  in  number  it  is  true,  but 
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of  grave  authority,  and — which  is  of  greater  importance—^ 
for  reasons  which  deserve  to  he  weighed  with  the  most  serious 
attention.  This  second  question  relates  to  the  opportuneness 
and  advisableness  of  such  a  dogmatic  definition  under  existing 
circumstances.  Now,  very  excellent  prelates  have  thought 
tha^  should  this  definition  he  made  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
holy  desire  of  pious  persons,  it  might  expose  the  Church  to 
new  calumnies  on  the  part  of  her  adversaries,  as  though  she 
fabricated  new  dogmas;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have 
thought  that  at  a  moment  when  there  seems  a  universal 
tendency  in  all  heterodox  nations  to  join  themselves  to  the 
centre  of  Catholic  unity,  it  might  perhaps  he  a  new  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  those  heretics  who  are  disposed  to  be  converted, 
if  they  were  to  see  the  Church  impose  upon  them  as  of  ob- 
ligation a  belief  which  hitherto  she  had  simply  left  to  the 
piety  of  the  faithful. 

These  considerations  appear  to  us  the  more  weightv,  inas- 
much  as  this  faculty  which  the  Church  possesses  of  defining 
a  truth  as  of  faith,  being  the  greatest  power  which  can  be 
exercised  over  man,  it  would  seem  as  though  its  exercise 
were  not  altogether  left  without  limits,  and  that  these  limits 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  precise  necessity  of  preserving 
intact  the  deposit  of  the  faith.  This  is  the  induction  which 
we  seem  to  draw  from  the  facts  of  history :  for  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Church  has  ever  defined  a  dogma  except  for 
the  sake  of  condemning  a  contrary  error;  certainly  it  does 
not  appear  that  she  has  ever  done  it  for  the  sake  of  honour- 
ing any  object  of  fervent  devotion,  or  of  satisfying  the  pious 
desire  of  the  faithful,  however  ardent  and  universal.  It  might 
seem,  then,  as  though  the  very  imiversality  and  firmness  of 
the  belief  in  this  mystery,  wluch  are  attested  by  the  whole 
episcopate,  so  far  from  calling  for  a  definition,  should  rather 

Sroduce  the  contrary  effect ;  for  they  prove  precisely  that  this 
efinition  is  not  needed ;  and,  as  we  have  just  said,  necessity 
alone,  according  to  our  notion,  should  determine  the  exercise 
of  this  power,  the  greatest  of  all  that  have  been  accorded  by 
Jesus  Christ  to  his  Church. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  said,  that  there  needs  some 
error,  some  heresy  as  to  this  admirable  privilege  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  to  make  the  dogmatic  definition  of  the  privilege  itself 
necessary  for  the  condemnation  of  such  error  or  heresy.  Thus 
the  divine  maternity  and  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary, 
though  they  were  firmly  and  universally  believed  by  the  faith- 
ful  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  Church,  would  perhaps  never 
have  been  dogmatically  defined  by  councils,  if  blasphemers 
and  impyre  heresiarchs  had  not  been  found  to  combat  them. 
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FiMT  tlie  same  veMOBt  however  ardent  may  be  tbe  deaire  of 
the  faithful  for  a  dogmatie  defisiition  c^  die  Immaculate  Con- 
cepiioB,  the  mkid  shrinks  be£ore  tke  questiofi  of  its  present 
desirableness  and  opportuneQess,  or  at  least  it  hesitates  befeore 
deeiding  in  the  affiriDative.  Besides  this,  in  times  when  the 
human  inteUect  is  going  so  strangely  astray,  and  the  Cath^ic 
body  is  infesl^ed  by  a  flood  of  thecnretical  i^  practical  errors 
to  <a  degree  which  makes  one  fear  a  tyranny  of  error  and  the 
invasion  of  a  new  barbarism,  it  would  seem  to  be  at  least 
inopportune  that  the  Church  should  occupy  herself  with  mak- 
ing a  definition  about  a  truth  which  no  one  denies,  and  of 
which  the  heterodox,  the  half-Catholic,  and  the  demagogue 
do  not  even  think;  aad  ehould  the  definition  be  made,  it 
would  only  cause  them  to  think  of  it,  that  they  might  turn 
it  into  ridicule  by  thdar  sarcasms  and  their  blasphemies. 

Such  are  the  reasons  which  seem  to  tell  against  the  ques- 
tion of  opportmMness ;  nevertheless  (which  seems  at  first 
sight  most  strange)  the  very  faets,  which,  when  taken  together, 
give  such  force  to  theas  reasons,  namdy,  the  attacks  to  which 
the  Church  is  now  exposed,  are  precisely  those  which  induce 
a  great  nunvber,  we  may  say  the  maj<mty,  of  the  Bishops,  as 
well  as  a  very  large  number  of  the  best  instructed  and  most 
pious  amongst  the  faithful,  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  oppor- 
tuneness of  the  desired  definition*  They  believe  and  affirm 
that  its  efieot  would  be  to  dissipate  the  darkness  of  modem 
errors,  to  bring  back  the  wanderers  to  the  right  road,  and  to 
give  a  mortal  blow  to  the  infuriated  enemies  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  of  his  Church.  And  hence  it  is  incredible  what  earnest 
supplicatioTis  they  make  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  by 
what  ardent  prayers  they  implore  the  supreme  Pontifi*,  to  put 
an  end  to  all  delays,  and  to  oome  at  once  to  the  definition 
they  sigh  after,  and  from  which  they  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
phesy the  re-establishment  of  order  throughout  the  world.  We 
are  well  aware  that  such  a  persuasion  may  have  its  origin  only 
in  a  filial  confidence  towards  the  Mother  of  God,  the  faithful 
having  a  firm  conviction  that  the  more  fervent,  devout,  and 
confiding  they  are  in  their  homage  to  her,  the  more  generous 
she  will  be  in  her  protection  of  them.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  this  universal  sentiment  of  deep  confidence,  knit  up  (so 
to  speak)  with  the  dogmatic  definition  of  this  special  privilege, 
may  have  some  reason  more  elevated,  more  mysterious,  and 
more  profoundly  logical,  than  die  mere  general  one  which  we 
have  named,  and  which  would  be  applicable  to  all  homage 
rendered  to  our  Blessed  Lady«  If  between  the  dogmatic  de- 
finition of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  the  condemnation 
en  masse  of  all  the  monstrous  errors  which  in  our  days  infest 
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the  woddy  lime,  be  sotne  close  tie  vai.  intimaite  relation,  of 
4Nich  a  nature  that  one  of  these  two  things  cannot  take  place 
without  the  otfaer,  should  we  not  be  attUiorised  ia  reoognisiug 
in  this  seivtiuieiit  of  the  Bishops  and  the  faithful,  not  only  a 
burst  of  devodon  and  an  uBlimited  confideiKe  in  the  protec* 
tion  of  the  Blessed  Yirgio,  buit  also  a  new  proof  of  what  nsay 
be  called  the  su^^ernatunil  logical  seme  vnih  which  the  Church 
is  gifted,  and  bj  whidi,  under  the  directing  action  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  she  sDmetimes  discerns  between  the  diverse  truths 
of  the  faith  that  intimate  and  hidden  tie  which  pious  people 
feely  but  cannot  reason  upon,  which  they  affirm  with  undoubt- 
ing  faith,  but  of  which  they  have  scarcely -an  explicit  or  de- 
finite consciousness  ?     May  we  not  say  too  that  the  terrible 
circumstances  under  which   the  sovereign  Pontiff  conceived 
and  matured  this  design,  whilst  the  faithful  by  their  prayers 
obtained  for  bisn  greater  light,  and  the  Bishops  confirmed  him 
in  his  project  by  their  studies  and  replies,  all  in  this  affair 
seems  conducted  by  a  mysterious  providence  ?     In  the  very 
moment  when  the  Church  was  suffering  under  the  practical 
consequences  of  the  prevailing  errors,  guided  by  a  hidden 
hand,  she  was  forging  and  pol^bing,  as  it  were,  the  powerful 
weapon  by  which  she  was  at  once  to  condemn  and  crush  them. 
Now,  if  we  are  not  deceived,  we  recognise  in  this  con- 
nexion, this  intimate  relation  between  two  objects  at  first 
sight  so  different,  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
and  the  condemnation  of  all  the  modern  errors,  a  tie  not  only 
reasonable  but  even  necessary ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the 
definition  of  this  dogma  may  be  considered  as  the  most  power- 
ful and  the  most  opportune  barrier  which  can  at  the  present 
time  be  devised  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  heresy,  whether  open 
or  secret.     If  this  be  so,  then  the  doubt  as  to  the  opportune- 
ness of  the  definition  vanishes  at  once,  because  there  would 
clearly  appear  to  be  a  real  necessity  for  it.     Heretics,  far  from 
experiencing  in  this  definition  a  new  obstacle  to  their  con- 
version, would  find  in  it  new  encouragement ;  for  they  would 
see  by  what  simple  means  the  Church  guards  the  integrity  of 
the  faith  against  a  phalanx  of  errors,  before  which  not  only 
their  own  sects,  but  the  whole  world  seems  to  stand  still  and 
to  be  silent.     Moreover,  the  sarcastic  laugh  of  the  imi»ous 
ones  who  scoff  at  the  Church,  because,  say  they,  amidst  such 
an  outpouring  of  doctrines  she  busies  herself  about  Concep- 
tions and  Hearts, — this  infernal  laugh,  we  repeat,  will  die  away 
on  their  lips  when  they  see  that  yet  again  this  time,  according 
to  the  promise  of  God,  it  is  the  foot  of  the  lowly  Virgin  of 
Nazareth  that  crushes  the  head  iif  Lucifer,  their  chidf  and 
master. 
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But  does  there  really  exist  between  these  two  objects  a  tie 
so  intimate,  a  relation  so  close,  that  the  dogmatic  definidon 
demanded  by  the  faithful  necessarily  indudes  that  condem- 
nation of  errors  which  is  imperatively  called  for  by  the  condi- 
tion of  modem  times  ?  We  think  so ;  and  we  proceed  to  give 
the  reasons  for  our  conviction,  requesting  our  readers  to  sup- 
ply, by  their  own  intelligence  and  reflection,  what  may  be 
wanting  in  the  fulness  of  a  demonstration  which  our  limited 
space  precludes  us  from  giving  in  its  fullest  development. 

II. 

Every  one  kn^ws  how  for  the  last  three  centuries,  that  is 
to  say,  ever  since  the  appearance  of  Protestantism,  the  war  of 
Satan  against  the  Church  has  assumed  the  most  gigantic  pro- 
portions.    The  mystery  of  iniquity  goes  on  developing  and 
manifesting  itself  more  and  more  with  a  continually  increasing 
energy  and  universality,  preparing  the  way  for  the  man  of  sin, 
who  shall  be  revealed  in  the  end  of  time.     From  this  grand 
heresy  has  sprung  Rationalism ;  at  first,  theological  Ration- 
alism, then  theological  and  philosophical;  by  and  by,  theo- 
logical, philosophical,  and  political ;  and  now  at  last,  theological, 
philosophical,  political,  and  social.      The  heresy  of  Luther, 
the  philosophy  of  the  last  century,  the  French  revolution,  and 
modem  Socialism,  are  but  the  four  ages,  the  four  epochs,  as 
it  were,  of  one  and  the  same  system,  which  has  received  no 
new  idea  from  anv  one  of  them,  but  simply  an  ulterior  de- 
velopment of  itself,  each  later  development  containing  all  the 
characteristics  of  those  which  have  gone  before  it.     This  Ra- 
tionalism is  built  upon  ideal  Pantheism,  which  it  applies  to 
every  thing  that  concerns  man  in  his  religious  and  social  ca- 
pacity, either  theoretically  or  jpractically ;  and  hence  it  forms 
a  vast  system  of  error,  attacking  and  corrupting  religion  and 
morals,  the  arts  and  siences,  literature  and  politics,  the  family, 
and,  in  a  word,  every  thing  upon  earth ;  threatening  to  raze  to 
the  very  foundations  the  whole  fabric  of  human  society,  with 
the  intention   of  constructing  it  afresh  after  some  Utopian 
model,  and  giving  it  a  new  organisation  humanitaire*     The 
zealous  and  iude&tigable  executives,  as  it  were,  of  this  theo- 
retical system  of  impiety  are  the  innumerable  modern  sects, 
who  apply  themselves  in  every  possible  way  to  realise  it,  and 
who  may  be  said  to  form  a  priesthood,  apostolate,  and  hier- 
archy, diametrically  opposed  to  the  priesthood,  apostolate,  and 
hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  Church.     The  secret  societies  too, 
although  exclusively  political  in  all  outward  semblance,  have 
all  of  them  an  anti-Catholic  tendency  more  or  less  explicit,  the 
same  that  has  been  mentioned  above ;  for  even  the  sects  tbem- 
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sfelves  are  only  blind  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  principal 
lenders ;  and  these,  it  may  be,  have  really  a  religious,  far  more, 
than  a  political  aim  in  what  they  do. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  this  Rationalism  in  all  its 
thousand  forms  is  this, — the  Deification  of  the  human  reason, 
which  they  raise,  first  above  all  dogma,  then  above  truth,  and 
finally  identify  with  God;  yes,  even  with  God,  whom  they 
liken  to  the  great  whole,  and  who,  they  pretend,  exists  princi- 
pally, and  makes  a  personal  revelation  of  Himself,  in  mankind 
collectively,  individual  specimens  of  humanity  being  only  mi- 
nute portions  of  Him,  or  finite  and  transient  manifestations  of 
Him.  The  inevitable  consequence  of  this  ^lonstrous  system, 
or  rather  its  necessary  logical  foundation,  is  the  absolute  denial 
of  original  sin,  the  Catholic  idea  of  which  is  either  denied  as  a 
pure  fable  or  transformed  into  a  simple  myth.  According  to 
this  system,  man  is  free  from  corruption,  is  perfect  and  holy 
by  nature  ;  consequently  there  can  be  nothing  m  him  by  nature 
which  is  not  pure,  holy,  and  perfect.  If  in  process  of  time  he 
appears  miserable  and  degraded,  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
fault  of  social  and  religious  laws  which  have  spoilt  him ;  against 
these,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  wage  war,  in 
order  to  deliver  the  whole  human  race,  and  to  reconstruct  it  in 
a  state  of  perfection,  according  to  a  new  system  of  morals,  a 
new  science,  a  new  Church,  a  new  and  universal  association  of 
all  mankind.  Hence  it  is  that  they  so  frequently  speak  of  the 
future  destinies  of  mankind^  of  men  of  the  future,  of  a  new 
emancipation,  and  even  redemption  of  mankind.  These  forms 
of  speech  are  absolutely  without  meaning,  unless  taken  in  the 
sense  we  have  indicated  above.  They  further  assert  that  all 
the  instincts  of  man,  of  whatever  kindj  are  good  and  divine ; 
and  consequently  that  he  ought  to  be  wholly  disengaged  from 
every  trammel,  whether  material  or  moral,  which  would  hinder 
their  full  development  and  perfect  satisfaction.  Hence  follows, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  entire  freedom  of  the  flesh,  the 
unrestrained  liberty  of  woman,  and  the  annihilation  of  pro- 

Serty  and  of  every  domestic  relation.  Man  is  completely  in- 
ependent;  human  nature  alone  is  essentially  supreme;  and 
the  will  of  mankind,  therefore,  is  the  only  law  that  the  world 
ought  to  recognise :  its  sovereignty  is  the  only  legitimate  power; 
every  other  sovereignty  is  mere  usurpation  and  tyi'anny,  from 
which  people  should  take  care  to  emancipate  themselves  at  all 
costs.  Our  ultimate  destiny,  our  highest  bliss,  is  to  be  found 
here  below,  and  we  shall  arrive  at  it  by  an  indefinite  and  in- 
evitable progress.  Since,  then,  there  was  no  necessity  to  redeem 
man  from  any  fault,  Christ  was  only  a  human  philosopher  (un 
philosophe  humanitaire),  and  His  mission  was  purely  one  of 
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dviliMtion,  and  belonging  to  this  earth.  By  and  by  people 
attributed  to  Him  the  prerogatives  and  characteristics  of  Grod- 
human-nature  {Dieu-humaniti,  for  this  is  how  they  interpret 
the  name  of  God-Man,  or  Man-God),  in  order  to  make  of  Him 
an  ideal  perfection ;  consequently  His  history  is  a  mere  col- 
lection of  myths.  This  is  a  faithful  summary  of  the  principal 
dogmas  of  this  diabolical  system  ;  and  the  applications  to  which 
it  naturally  lends  itself  are  most  wicked  and  horrible.  If  any 
one  doubts  this,  let  him  read  the  writings  that  have  been  pub- 
lished by  German  Transcendentalism  and  French  Eclecticism.^ 

Side  by  side  with  this  abominable  system  there  has  sprung 
up  a  kind  of  semimRationalism  :  it  is  held  by  certain  pseudo- 
Catholics  of  the  present  day,  principally  Italians ;  whether  in 
good  or  bad  faith,  we  will  not  inquire.  These  men,  without 
professing  to  follow  or  to  encourage  the  errors  of  the  system 
already  described,  have  nevertheless  many  points  of  contact 
with  it,  and  teach  doctrines  which,  when  rigorously  pressed 
to  their  logical  conclusion,  infallibly  lead  to  the  same  horrible 
falsehoods  as  we  have  just  been  speaking  of. 

They  do  not,  indeed,  in  so  many  words,  deify  the  human 
reason,  yet  they  attribute  to  it  a  sovereign  dignity  ;  and 
although  they  profess  a  desire  to  reconcile  it  with  faith,  yet 
in  fact  they  give  it  an  absolute  supremacy  over  faith.  In 
words  they  admit  a  double  order  of  things,  the  natural  and 
supernatural;  but  when  they  come  to  explain  them,  they 
confound  and  identify  the  one  with  the  other.  They  do  not 
deny  original  sin ;  but  practically  they  disown  its  effects,  and 
disapprove  of  the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  as  well  as  of  every 
other  ascetical  exercise  which  savours  of  restraint  and  sub- 
jection for  the  senses  of  man,  or  of  expiation  for  his  soul. 
They  acknowledge  the  happiness  of  the  world  to  come ;  but 
they  will  have  it  that  its  principal  means  and  its  beginning 
consist  in  a  search  after  a  material  happiness  here  below. 
The  cause,  the  source,  and  the  guardian  of  this  happiness 
is,  they  say,  the  Catholic  religion;  they  will  not  have  that 
religion  on  any  other  terms :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  ready 
to  renounce  it,  if  they  cannot  make  it  an  instrument  for  pro- 
curing this  earthly  happiness.     They  recognise  a  tribunal  of 

•  The  narrow  limits  we  have  imposed  upon  ourselves  for  the  present  article 
do  not  allow  us  to  cite  the  authors,  still  less  the  lengthy  extracts  which  would 
be  necessary  to  give  a  complete  exhibition  of  the  whole  system.  But  any  one 
who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  writings  of  the  principal  modern  Reformers  wiU 
iiot  fail  to  recognise  in  what  we  have  said  the  substance  at  least  of  all  these 
monstrous  and  Utopian  conceptions.  If  there  were  any  oooaskm  for  it,  nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  draw  out  the  whole  plan  from  the  very  wonis  of  its 
authors  and  their  scholars.  The  sam«  may  be  said  of  the  s^mi-Rationalism  of 
which  we  are  going  to  speak  presently. 
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truth;  but  it  is  nothing  else  than  universal  opinion,  which 
they  proclaim  mistress  of  the  world.  They  grant  that  a 
government  is  necessary;  but  they  would  have  it  emanate 
fh>m  the  people,  who  should  always  have  the  right  of  taking 
it  away  again  from  those  to  whom  they  had  entrusted  it ;  or 
even  if  they  limit  this  right  to  certain  specific  cases,  yet  they 
always  make  the  people  the  sovereign  judge  in  this  matter 
without  appeal,  and  in  their  will  they  recognise  the  only  law 
which  exists  in  the  world.  They  attribute  to  society  the 
right  of  punishing  crimes;  but  they  take  care  to  remove 
from  it  all  idea  of  expiation,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  simple 
right  of  self-defence.  They  reject  the  fatalism  of  progress ; 
but  they  keep  the  minds  of  men  in  a  perpetual  agitatioD, 
by  the  idea  of  an  unlimited  process  of  perfection,  and  of 
a  continual  advance  towards  some  unknown  and  uncertain 
boundary.  They  foolishly  persuade  themselves  that  they 
shall  be  able  to  banish  from  the  world  pain,  misery,  and 
crime,  by  means  of  certain  machineries  of  government  and 
of  administration  which  the  unbridled  caprice  of  their  imagi- 
nation is  for  ever  inventing,  and  which  they  would  fain  impose 
upon  the  people,  even  in  spite  of  all  their  repugnance.  They 
protest  that  they  do  not  aim  at  making  a  new  Chmrch  different 
from  the  Chiurch  Catholic ;  but  they  wish  to  have  it  purified 
from  I  know  not  what  stains,  and,  as  they  express  it,  mo- 
dernised. A  Catholicism  of  this  kind,  made  after  their  own 
fashion,  they  praise  and  exalt  to  the  skies ;  but  the  real  and 
true  Catholicism  which  already  exists,  and  which  is  professed 
by  the  clergy,  the  episcopate,  and  by  the  Roman  Pontiff  who 
is  its  head,  this  they  accuse  of  being  exaggerated,  antiquated, 
too  mystical,  anti-social,  ambitious,  and  all  the  other  hard 
words  usually  applied  to  Jesuitism.  They  recognise  the  re- 
demption of  Christ ;  but  they  make  it  consist  principally  in 
its  merely  human  and  civil  effects,  which  have  a  tendency 
towards  the  political  liberation  of  the  multitudes,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  material  conditions  of  life. 

This  mitigated  species  of  Rationalism,  which  we  have 
called  semi-Rationalism,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
first,  which  belongs  in  a  particular  manner  to  France  and  Ger- 
many, is  the  real  sore  of  Italy.  It  may  be  seen  in  nearly  all 
the  l^eral  writings  of  these  latter  years,  which  are  framed,  for 
the  most  part,  after  the  model  of  the  works  of  Gioberti,  who  ia 
at  once  their  most  zealous  promoter  and  most  prolific  author. 

All  who  have  been  led  away  by  either  of  these  forms  of 
error,  either  by  Rationalism  or  by  semi-Rationalism,  do  in 
fact  disown  Jesus  Christ  and  return  to  Paganism :  blaspkemo' 
verunt  sanctum  Israel,  abaUenati  sumt  retrorsum.    And  they 
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return,  too,  to  a  Paganism  far  worse  than  that  of  old ;  for  it 
is  a  Paganism  which  arises  not  from  their  never  having  known 
the  Gospel,  but  from  their  having  known  and  abjured  it;  and 
therefore  it  is  a  Paganism  that  has  no  hope  of  a  future  recon- 
ciliation :  impossibile  est  eos,  qui  semel  sunt  Ulumifiati  •  .  .  et 
prolapsi  sunt,  rursus  renovari  ad  poenitentiam. 

If  we  desire  to  trace  these  two  systems  of  error  to  their 
common  source,  and  to  indicate  the  point  of  contact  whereat 
they  meet,  we  may  say  that  they  are  to  be  found  together 
under  the  tree  of  knowledge,  so  fatal  to  our  first  parents  of 
old.     Both  agree  in  denying  or  perverting  the  idea  of  original 
sin:  Rationalism  denies  this  sin  in  its  cause;  semi-Rationalism 
in  its  effects :  the  one  maintains  that  the  word  of  Lucifer,  *^  Ye 
shall  be  as  gods,*'  is  verified  in  man;  the  other  denies  the 
word  of  God  which  pronounced  a  penalty  upon  mau  for  his 
fault,  '*  Cursed  is  the  earth  in  thy  work ;  with  labour  and  toil       I 
shalt  thou  eat  thereof  all  the  days  of  thy  life ;  thorns  and       ' 
thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee."    If  human  nature  is  God,       ' 
as  Rationalism  asserts,  then  there  could  not  be  original  sin  in        j 
man,  because  man  had  nobody  whom  he  could  obey.    If  human        i 
reason  and  the  natural  tendency  of  man  have  those  prerogatives 
which  semi-Rationalism  attributes  to  them,  if  men  themselves 
ought  to  enjoy  a  terrestrial  happiness  here  below,  then  the         I 
effects  and  punishment  of  original  sin  are  annihilated^  and  con- 
sequently original  sin  itself  is  not. 

From  this  first  principle,  whence  the  two  systems  of  Ra- 
tionalism and  semi-Rationalism  set  out  as  from  a  common 
centre,  arises  that  close  analogy  which  we  observe  between 
their  ulterior  conclusions.  It  is  true  indeed  that,  by  reason  of 
a^  faulty  logic,  semi-Rationalism  does  not  draw  those  conclu- 
sions in  the  same  hard  and  decided  way  in  which  Rationalism 
does;  nevertheless  the  conclusions  which  it  draws  are  closely 
analogous ;  as,  for  instance,  if  Rationalism  denies  Christ  by  re- 
ducing him  to  a  mere  idea,  semi-Rationalism  misconstrues  his 
character  and  his  mission.  If  Rationalism  breaks  aU  bonds, 
both  material  and  moral,  whereby  men  are  commonly  restrained, 
semi-Rationalism  certainly  relaxes  them  far  more  tnan  the  laws 
of  right  reason  and  of  the  faith  would  allow.  If  Rationalism 
denies  the  Catholic  Church,  semi-Rationalism  accuses  it  of 
having  erred  and  forsaken  its  former  purity.  If  Rationalism 
annihilates  all  idea  of  legitimate  government,  semi-Rationalism 
gives  it  a  false  origin,  by  making  it  depend  upon  the  fickle  will 
of  subjects.  If  Rationalism  knows  no  other  happiness  thau 
that  of  this  world,  semi-Rationalism  makes  the  happiness  c^, 
the  next  world  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  consequence  of 
present  happiness.    In  a  word,  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
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disfigure  and  misrepresent  Jesus  Christ,  his  Church,  and  man, 
and  tend  to  the  dissolution  of  all  civil  and  religious  society. 
But  there  is  this  difference  between  them,  that  one,  by  the  very 
impudent  daring  of  its  theories,  puts  you  on  your  guard  against 
it ;  whereas  the  other,  by  the  mask  of  moderation  which  it 
wears,  inspires  you  with  confidence,  and  so  seduces  you  the 
more  easily.  They  may  dififer  from  one  another  in  the  de- 
grees of  their  intrinsic  wickedness,  and  in  the  powers  tliey  re- 
spectively have  of  doing  injury  to  society  and  to  the  Church  ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  two  systems  mutually  disowning 
and  condemning  one  another  could  not  have  so  many  points 
in  common,  did  they  not  spring  from  one  common  source.  For 
ourselves,  after  having  carefully  examined  the  subject,  we  are 
unable  to  assign  to  them  any  other  common  source  but  only 
this,  namely,  that  they  both  deny  the  actual  state  of  man  upon 
this  earth ;  his  natural  corruptness ;  his  destination  to  a  future 
life,  which  ought  to  be  the  law  and  rule  of  his  present  life ;  his 
need  of  expiation  by  means  of  works  which  he  does  himself, 
but  which  derive  all  their  eflScacy  from  the  merits  of  a  Re- 
deemer, Whose  idea  they  have  perverted.  His  mission  miscon- 
strued, and  radically  falsified  His  character.  In  short,  they 
deny  in  substance  original  sin,  either  in  itself  or  in  the  effects 
which  it  produces  upon  man,  and  consequently  in  the  remedy 
which  has  been  provided  for  it  by  Jesus  Christ. 

TIL 

When  we  consider  the  extent  to  which  these  errors  pre- 
vail, the  mischief  which  they  bring  to  morals,  science,  educa- 
tion, politics,  and  religion,  and  the  activity  with  which  secret 
associations  every  where  labour  to  introduce  and  to  propagate 
them,  we  cannot  but  turn  our  eyes  towards  the  Church  to  im- 
plore from  her  a  prompt  and  eflScacious  remedy  for  so  many 
evils,  to  supplicate  our  good  Mother  to  lift  up  her  voice  to 
warn  her  children  who  are  exposed  to  such  danger,  and  by  her 
divine  light  to  dissipate  the  darkness  which  has  fallen  upon 
so  many  seduced  and  erring  minds.  The  Church  has  never 
failed  in  this  duty :  let  us  remember  what  she  did  in  other 
times  against  the  many  ramifications  of  the  Manicheans,  who, 
under  the  names  of  Cathari,  Illuminati,  Fratres  Parvi,  Poor 
Men  of  Lyons,  Albigenses,  Patarini,  &c.  prepared  the  way  for 
all  modem  sects.  It  is  incredible,  then,  that  she  should  be 
silient  now,  when  the  peril  is  far  greater,  when  the  errors  are 
far  more  widely  spread  and  more  fatal.  The  eyes  of  all  good 
men  turn  towards  her,  and  towards  her  chief  Pastor,  to  whom 
dor  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  confided  the  ^care  of  feeding  His 
floekund  of  removing  it  from  empoisoned  and  dangerous  pas- 
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tures.  And  let  it  not  be  said  that  the  condemnation  of  these 
errors  is  ahreadj  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Chnrcb,  and 
in  the  definitions  already  made  by  so  many  Pontifia  and 
Councils;  for  the  new  forms  which  these  errors  haye  taken, 
the  new  applications  which  have  been  made  of  themi  the  readi- 
ness with  which  in  these  days  we  see  so  many  men  Ml  victinis 
to  them, — all  this  shews  that  the  remembrance  of  ancient  defi- 
nitions no  longer  suffices,  but  that  there  is  need  of  the  voice 
and  hand  of  her  whom  God  has  given  us  for  our  master  and 
guide  to  protect  us  in  our  pressing  need  against  the  snares  of 
our  enemies. 

Now  the  evil  which  these  errors  have  produced  is  already 
so  great,  love  has  so  universally  waxed  cold,  the  infatuation  of 
the  people  has  become  so  profound,  that  but  little  effect  would 
be  produced  even  by  a  solemn  and  formal  condemnation  that 
should  only  shew  the  evil  principles  of  these  errors.     Such  a 
condemnation  might  serve  to  enlighten  the  mind,  but  it  would 
not  kindle  the  heart.     The  measure,  then,  which  would  seem 
to  us  most  vnse  and  most  opportune  in  our  actual  necessities, 
would  be  to  find  some  means  of  condemnation  which  not  only 
should  enlighten  the  mind,  but  which  should  serve  at  the  same 
time  to  infiame  the  hearts  of  the  faithful.     This  end  would  be 
attained  by  proposing  to  their  devotion  an  object  which  is  dear 
to  them,  whose  dogma  is  closely  knit  up  with  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  above-mentioned  errors,  and  in  which  is  contained^ 
and  as  it  were  personified,  the  Catholic  dogma  directly  opposed 
to  them.     This  would  be  the  means  the  most  effective,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  for  overcoming  them,  by  the  power  it  would  have, 
not  only  speculative  but  practical,  to  excite  throughout  the 
world  the  piety  of  the  faithful  and  the  zeal  of  their  pastors. 
We  think  this  the  more  worthy  of  consideration  also,  because 
it  is  impossible  that  the   condemnation  of  the  two  systems 
should  contain  any  new  positive  dogmatic  definition,  since  the 
two  fundamental  dogmas  which  are  opposed  to  them,  viz.  the 
dogma  of  original  sin,  and  that  of  its  reparation  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  have  been  already  defined  by  the  Church.     Such 
a  condemnation,  then,  stopping  short  at  the  mere  negative  side 
(so  to  speak)  of  the  question,  the  generality  of  the  faithful 
would  have  no  positive  object  which  would  serve  as  a  measure 
whereby  they  could  apprehend  the  negative  side  of  the  error 
condemned.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  these  two  dogmas  would 
be  thus  confirmed  to  the  eyes  of  faith ;  still  they  would  itot 
have  any  thing  new  for  the  faithful ;  and  yet,  as  we  have  ^ald, 
there  is  an  absolute  necessity^  under  existing  circumstances^ 
of  a  new  object  being  proposed  to  their  faith, — an  object 
already  believed  by  the  piety  of  all  individually,  and  bmb6dy- 
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ing  in  some  sort,  and  representing  in  a  concrete  and  sensible 
manner,  the  truths  that  are  opposed  to  the  condemned  errors ; 
an  object  which,  being  dear  to  the  people  and  to  their  pastors, 
would  have  an  admirable  power  to  awaken  the  zeal  of  the  one 
and  the  piety  and  affection  of  the  other. 

Now  it  is  this  which  would  be  produced  bj  a  belief  in  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  supposing  the 
Church  were  to  define  it  as  a  dogma  of  faith  in  a  decree  which 
should  at  the  same  time  condemn  these  heresies  also.  The 
two  following  propositions  will  serve  to  develope  and  explain 
this  idea. 

Ut  Proposition. — The  Church,  by  defining  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  was  preserved  by  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  from  original 
sin,  because  she  was  predestined  to  be  the  Mother  of  God, 
would  propose  to  the  faithful  an  object  of  dogmatic  cultus ;  the 
belief  of  which  would  include  under  a  living  and  concrete  form 
the  condemnation  of  all  the  errors  of  Rationalism  and  of  hetero^ 
dox  semi'Rationalism. 

This  proposition  is  so  evident  that  it  does  not  need  expla* 
nation.  For  who  does  not  see  the  consequences  that  neces- 
sarily flow  from  this  dogma  ?  If  Mary,  by  a  singular  privilege, 
was  preserved  from  original  sin,  then  the  posterity  of  Adam  is 
neither  pure  nor  holy  in  its  origioi  but  corrupted  and  guilty, 
and  in  need  of  a  Redeemer.  If  Mary  was  preserved  because 
she  was  to  be  the  Mother  of  God,  then  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
her  son,  is  not  a  mere  idea,  but  an  historical  and  real  person ; 
then  this  person  is  something  different  from  bl  philosophe  htt» 
manitaire ;  he  is  truly  God,  uniting  in  the  one  undivided  per* 
son  of  the  Word  both  the  human  nature  and  the  divine,  if  it 
be  to  the  merits  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Redeemer  of 
fallen  humanity,  that  Mary  owes  her  preservation,  then  the 
mission  of  Jesus  Christ  was  not  a  purely  earthly  and  social 
mission,  but  a  heavenly  and  supernatural  one,  that  is  to  say, 
the  redemption  of  man  from  sin,  from  the  death  of  the  soul, 
and  from  the  slavery  of  the  devil ;  then  the  grace  which  He 
came  to  bring  us  is  not  political  civilisation,  but  faith,  the 
supernatural  life,  and  the  dignity  of  the  adopted  sons  of  God; 
then  the  happiness  towards  which  He  came  to  direct  us  is  not 
the  temporal  happiness  of  this  life,  but  the  eternal  happiness 
of  heaven,  and  consequently  the  Church  has  no  mission  to 

{>rocure  for  us  this  temporal  happiness ;  she  has  no  sort  of  ob* 
igation  in  this  regard ;  so  false  is  it,  that  worldly  prosperity 
ought  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion  or  as  a  distinctive  character- 
istic of  the  true  Church.  If  man,  through  the  sin  of  our  first 
parent,  is  fallen  from  the  state  of  original  justice,  and  if  Mary 
alone  has  been  preserved  from  this  sin,  then  all  that  tends  to 
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reform  the  disorderly  passions,  to  resist  the  ardours  of  coocu*- 
piscence,  to  supply  by  the  lights  of  faith  the  defects  of  our 
natural  ignorance  and  the  weakness  of  our  obscured  reason,  to 
accomplish  by  works  of  penance  that  which  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  has  left  us  to  do  in  the  way  of.  expiation,  ea  qtue  de^ 
sunt  passionum  Christi  (Col.  i.  34), — ^all  these  things,  I  say, 
are  not  the  exaggerations  of  the  middle  ages,  the  excesses  of 
an  ultra-mysticism,  but  are  on  the  contrary  good  and  sound ; 
then  the  earth  is  a  place  of  expiation,  of  exile,  of  trial,  of 
combat  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit, — a  place  wherein  we 
must  strive  without  ceasing  in  order  that  we  may  merit  a 
better  life  beyond  the  tomb.     If  man  has  sinned,  then  he  was 
not  naturally  independent,  but  has  a  law  over  him  which  he 
is  bound  to  obey ;  then  are  all  those  maxims  false  and  erro- 
neous which  talk  of  the  pretended  absolute  liberty  of  man,  of 
the  independence  of  thought,  of  the  reign  of  opinion,  and  of 
the  sovereignty  of  mankind. 

All  these  truths,  and  many  others  which  we  might  enume- 
rate, would  be  contained  in  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as  in  a  principle  or  in  a  common 
formula ;  and,  which  is  still  more  important,  they  would  be 
continually  represented  to  the  minds  of  the  faithful  in  a  lively 
manner,  being  personified,  as  it  were,  and  set  before  them  in  a 
concrete  form  in  the  culitis  that  would  be  paid  to  this  singular 
and  supreme  privilege  of  the  august  Mother  of.  God ;  they 
would  be  absolutely  identified  with  the  belief  in  this  privilege. 
And  this  result  would  be  of  unspeakable  value  wherever  B.a-  . 
tionalism  has  gained  an  entrance  among  a  people ;  for  to  re- 
kindle a  people's  faith,  there  is  need  of  sensible  concrete  ob- 
jects, of  truths  which  speak  not  only  to  their  understandings, 
but  also  to  their  imaginations  and  senses,  being  addressed  to 
the  heart,  and  causing  themselves  to  be  felt  even  more  than 
they  are  understood. 

2d  Proposition. — The  definition  of  this  dogma,  joined  to  a 
condemnation  of  the  errors  we  have  spoken  of  would  be  a  very 
powerful  means  of  reviving  tlie  faith  and  piety  of  all  Christian 
people ,  and  of  exciting  the  zeal  of  their  pastors. 

The  tender  devotion  of  Catholics,  both  laity  and  clergy, 
for  this  admirable  privilege  of  Mary,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be 
denied.  Together  with  this  devotion,  there  is  a  very  ardent 
and  almost  universal  desire  to  see  this  privilege  declared  an 
article  of  the  faith  by  the  infallible  oracle  of  the  sovereign 
Pontiff.  The  ardour  and  universality  of  the  prayers  upon  this 
subject  addressed  to  the  Holy  See  from  all  quarters,  is  ai  fact/ 
which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Church*  What 
wonderful  effects,  then,  may  we  not  expect  from  a  definitiQik 
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so  earnestly  desired,  more  especially  when  men  see  that  it 
contains,  in  fact,  a  condemnation  of  all  those  errors  which  are 
now  devastating  society  and  the  Church  ?  Would  it  not  ex- 
cite a  general  zeal  to  repudiate  and  ahhor  those  errors,  hy 
seeing  the  opposition  which  they  involve  to  the  dearest  privilege 
of  Mary  ?  At  a  time  when  so  many  sectarians  of  different 
kinds  are  bound  to  one  another  by  the  most  odious  oaths, 
with  the  intent  of  perverting  society  by  the  diffusion  of  the 
errors  of  Rationalism  and  the  deceitful  subterfuges  of  semi- 
Rationalism,  they  would  find  an  impenetrable  barrier  in  this 
association  of  all  the  faithful,  knit  together  in  the  contrary 
belief  by  means  of  a  practical  creed,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  wor- 
ship paid  to  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  who  triumphs  over  these 
errors.  Belief  in  this  mystery  would  be  as  a  common  tie 
among  them,  a  kind  of  watchword,  a  summary  profession  of 
the  faith,  a  protest  ever  fresh  and  energetic  against  all  these 
infernal  doctrines. 

The  ardent  devotion  towards  this  singular  privilege  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  wherewith  the  faithful  are  animated,  would  ex- 
cite them  to  remove  from  their  minds  every  vestige  of  these 
heresies,  and  to  embrace  and  venerate  the  opposite  truths, 
which  would  be  defined  at  the  same  time  with  the  mystery 
which  they  protect,  or  rather,  which  are  in  fact  an  integral 
part  of  that  mystery.  A  short  statement,  put  forth  by  autho- 
rity, would  explain  the  Church's  definition,  and  shew  in  a 
clear  and  precise  form  the  errors  which  it  condemns.  This 
being  translated  into  all  languages,  and  distributed  by  thou- 
sands among  all  nations,  would  re-establish  that  unity  of  be- 
lief which  has  been  so  grievously  impaired  by  the  intellectual 
anarchy  which  is  the  bane  of  modern  society.  Add  to  this  the 
labours  of  the  ministers  and  preachers  of  God's  word,  who 
wonld  raise  up  their  voices  in  the  midst  of  the  faithful  on 
occasion  of  the  solemnity  which  would  be  celebrated  in  every 
part  of  the  world ;  with  what  force  will  they  not  speak  ?  what 
impression  will  they  not  be  sure  to  produce  upon  men's  minds  ? 
Thus  the  Church  by  a  single  blow  would  obtain  an  immense 
effect  over  all  modern  heresies,  and  their  defeat  would  be  as 
complete  as  it  was  unlooked  for.  For  why  should  not  the 
effect  of  this  definition  at  the  present  day  be  the  same  as  that 
which  followed  the  famous  definition  of  the  Divine  Maternity 
(Mother  of  God)  pronounced  in  the  first  general  Council  of 
Ephesus  ? 

These  advantages  appear  to  us  to  be  of  such  great  impor- 
tamfcej  that  in  order  to  attain  them  one  should  not  hesitate  to 
disr^ard  the  imputation  with  which  the  Church  has  been  so 
often  aissailed^  and  which  her  new  enemies  would  certainly 
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bring  agunsthei  now» — the  imputation  of  forging  new  dogmas. 
Then  would  be  verified  in  very  deed  what  the  Bishops  aiid  all 
pious  souls  continually  say,  but  which  at  first  we  could  not 
quite  understand ;  namely,  that  from  the  dogmatic  definition 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  would  arise  the  re-establish- 
ment of  order  in  the  world,  the  destruction  of  errors^  the 
remedy  of  our  present  evils,  and  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era,  not  indeed  of  perfect  bliss,  but  such  as  will  at  least  allow 
^he  troubles  and  trials  of  this  life  to  be  tempered  by  the  light 
of  faith  and  the  consolations  of  hope.  Moreover,  since  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  fervent  piety  of  Christian  people  towards 
this  mystery  will  grow  cool  and  become  extinct,  the  remedy 
which  it  would  bring  to  our  present  evils  would  be  not  only 
efiective  and  universal,  but  also  in  some  sense  perpetual ;  for 
there  would  be  always  in  the  minds  of  the  faithful  a  lively  and 
vigorous  protest  against  the  errors  of  Rationalism  continually 
kept  up  by  that  object  of  worship  in  which,  as  we  have  said, 
the  contrary  doctrines  are,  as  it  were,  concentrated  and  per- 
sonified. 

The  great  number  of  errors  which  would  be  condemned 
in  this  way  leads  us  to  another  consideration,  which  both 
redounds  to  the  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  full  of  consolation  to  the  Church.  It  cannot 
be  denied  but  that  modern  Rationalism  contains  within  itself 
all  the  heresies  that  have  ever  existed  up  to  the  present  dajr^ 
not  even  excepting  the  old  and  gigantic  heresy  of  Paganism. 
Neither,  again,  can  it  be  denied,  that  partly  through  the  mis- 
fortune of  these  times,  but  still  more  through  the  secret  plot- 
ting of  sects  which  envelope  the  whole  world  as  with  one  vast 
net,  this  Bationalism  is  spread  abroad  every  where,  and  that 
every  where  its  murderous  influence  is  more  or  less  felL  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  when  the  Church  condemns  the  errors 
of  Rationalism  by  defining  di^matically  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception of  Mary,  those  words  will  be  verified  which  we  so 
frequently  address  to  her,  "  O  holy  Virgin  Mary,  thou  alone 
hast  destroyed  all  heresies  in  the  whole  world."  Up  to  the 
present  time,  we  cannot  say  that  this  has  been  entirely  accom- 
plished; but  certainly  on  the  present  occasion  the  effect  will 
be  complete :  for  from  belief  in  the  privilege  of  Mary  would 
burst  forth  the  light  that  shall  dissipate  the  darkness  of  all 
modern  heresies  scattered  throughout  the  whole  world;  and 
the  fervour  and  universality  of  this  belief  among  the  faithful 
would  produce,  as  by  a  contre^coup,  an  equally  strong  aversion 
for  these  monstrous  errors.  It  might  be  that  not  even  the 
Chiurch's  enemies  would  have  the  boldness  to  lift  up  thm 
voice,  so  clear  and  palpable  would  be  the  practical  greatness 
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of  tbe  my^ry  she  has  defined,  and  its  intimate  connesicm 
with  the  necessities  of  a  world  rushing  blindly  upon  its  ovm 
ruin.  And  thus^  as  we  said  before,  the  mocking  laugh  of  the 
haughty  ones  would  be  arrested  upon  their  lips;  and  those 
among  heretics  who  are  well  disposed  towards  the  Church 
would  be  inflamed  with  an  ardent  desire  to  be  reunited  to 
her  fold,  when  they  see  the  mildness  and  wisdom  whereby  she 
guides  her  children,  and  the  efficacy  which  even  her  least- 
practical-looking  decrees  really  have  in  the  way  of  correcting 
the  belief,  and  purifying  and  amending  the  morals,  not  only 
of  individuals,  but  also  of  whole  societies. 

To  all  these  reasons  for  the  opportuneness  at  the  present 
moment  of  publishing  the  definition  we  have  been  speaking 
of,  we  will  add  yet  one  more,  which  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  political  and  social  state  of  Europe,  as  affected  by 
the  new  direction  which  the  affairs  of  France  have  given  to 
the  whole  civilised  world.  In  the  tremendous  struggle  that 
has  been  going  on  between  society  and  Socialism,  it  has 
pleased  the  Divine  Providence  that  society  should  begin  to 
get  the  upper  hand,  and  that,  too,  by  means  as  wonderful  as 
they  were  unlooked  for.  France,  which  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury past  has  given  the  impulse  to  revolutions  in  all  countries, 
is  now  herself  the  first  to  rise  up  against  revolutions ;  and  she 
who  was  the  first  to  throw  the  flaming  torch  into  her  neigh- 
bour's house  is  now  hei^self  labouring  to  put  it  out.  This 
example,  fruitful  as  it  is  of  lessons  which  other  nations  too 
have  not  failed  to  apprehend  for  themselves  from  the  expe- 
rience of  these  last  years,  causes  the  present  time  to  be  pecu- 
liarly favourable  for  the  restoration  of  sound  ideas  throughout 
the  whole  range  of  truths,  both  natural  and  supernatural.  We 
do  not  say  that  this  age  is  the  age  of  the  restoration  of  ideas, 
but  only  that  it  seems  to  be  specially  propitious  for  such  a 
restoration.  For  it  is  very  certain  that  this  result  is  not  to 
be  obtained  by  means  of  coups-cP^teU^  by  proscribing  secret 
societies,  by  putting  restrictions  on  the  press  and  prohibiting 
clubs,  by  transporting  to  Cayenne,  by  vast  organisations  of 
police, — ^in  a  word,  by  means  of  bayonets  and  cannon.  Only 
these  measures  are  of  service  towards  giving  at  least  material 
peace  to  the  world,  towards  breaking  off  the  thread  of  the 
wicked  deceits  that  were  going  on,  towards  preventing  the 
teachers  of  error  from  marking  recruits  and  proselytes  from 
among  the  wicked  and  ignorant  In  a  word,  they  may  be  of 
service  towards  producing  (so  to  speak)  a  great  silence  in  the 
world,  that  so  the  truth  may  shew  herself  in  her  heavenly 
purity  and  brilliancy,  and  cause  herself  to  be  attended  to  by 
reason  of  the  powerful  attraction  of  her  candour.     We  may 
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justly  say,  therefore,  that  this  age  is  an  age  peculiarly  pro- 
pitious for  the  restoration  of  ideas. 

Whence,  then,  should  we  Catholics  look  for  this  healing  and 
restorative  truth,  but  from  our  only  mother  and  mistress,  the 
Church  ?  And  what  is  the  truth  which  we  most  anxiously  ex- 
pect, and  which  the  Church  could  most  profitably  declare,  if  it 
be  not  that  which  would  destroy  this  immense  collection  of 
sophisms,  whereby  Catholics  are  so  often  and  so  severely  beset? 
and  God  grant  that  they  may  not  have  been  in  some  measure 
already  injured.  And  even  those  who  have  suffered  themselves 
to  be  led  away  by  these  sophisms,  would  they  not  find  in  the 
authoritative  declaration  of  the  Church  a  motive  sufl[iciently 
powerful  to  call  them  back  to  the  road  they  have  so  unhappily 
forsaken  ? 

Those  who  have  examined  what  we  have  said  with  serious 
attention  will  acknowledge,  we  think,  these  two  points :  first, 
that  there  has  been  no  period  within  the  last  three  centuries 
in  which  a  word  of  condemnation  from  the  Church  has  been 
more  earnestly  desired  or  more  favourably  received  than  it 
would  be  at  the  present  moment ;  secondly,  that  should  God 
move  his  Church  to  speak  this  word,  there  could  not  be  found 
perhaps  any  means  of  speaking  it  that  would  be  more  worthy 
of  the  Church,  more  complete,  more  acceptable  to  all,  and 
more  universally  desired,  than  to  unite  with  the  definition  <tf 
the  Immaculate  Conception  an  explicit  condemnation  of  Ra- 
tionalism and  semi-Rationalism,  two  systems  built  on  the  same 
foundation,  namely,  the  denial  of  original  sin,  either  in  itself 
or  in  its  effects,  and  consequently  a  false  and  perverted  idea 
of  the  redemption  wrought  for  it. 

For  ourselves,  assuredly  we  are  not  daring  enough  to  pre- 
tend in  these  pages  to  give  advice  to  those  for  whom  we  feel 
the  respect  that  is  due  to  parents  and  to  masters ;  we  think 
we  have  gone  far  enough  already  in  publicly  giving  form  and 
shape  to  the  general  desire:  it  belongs  to  the  pastors  to  ex- 
amine what  we  have  said,  and  to  us  to  leave  the  judgment  of 
it  in  their  hands  with  perfect  submissiveness.  We  feel  con- 
fident that  they  will  find  our  desires  to  be  both  reasonable  and 
opportune;  that  they  will  add  to  them  their  own  voices  and 
the  weight  of  their  authority,  and  so  make  them  known  to  the 
holy  Pontiff  himself.  And  in  this  way  we  trust  to  see  satis- 
fied the  most  pressing  want  and  the  most  tender  desire  of  the 
present  generation  of  Christians. 
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Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Greece.  By 
J.  Laird  Patterson,  M.A.     London,  Dolman. 

The  Pylgrymage  of  Sir  Richard  Guylforde  to  the  Holy  Land, 
A.D.  1506.  Edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  &c.  Printed 
for  the  Camden  Society,  1851. 

One  of  tliese  works  calls  itself  a  Journal,  the  other  a  Pilgrim- 
age ;  but  in  truth  they  are  both  journals  and  both  pilgrimages. 
The  Pylgrymage  of  Sir  Richard  Guylforde  is  really  the  journal 
of  the  chaplain  who  accompanied  that  knight  in  his  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem  in  the  year  1506;  Mr.  Patterson's  journal  is  the 
pilgrimage  of  himself  and  another,  in  the  year  1850,  travelling 
in  quest  of  a  spiritual  home  and  of  religious  truth,  of  which 
they  had  long  felt  the  need,  and  which  eventually  they  both 
found  in  the  Holy  City.  The  long  interval  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  between  these  two  publications,  and  the  still  greater 
dissimilarity  of  circumstances  under  which  they  were  respec- 
tively written,  has  given  an  additional  interest  to  our  perusal 
of  each. 

Mr.  Patterson's  book  is  probably  already  in  the  hands  of 
very  many  of  our  readers.  It  is  a  clever  and  entertaining 
work,  but  of  very  unequal  interest.  To  the  reader  not  deeply- 
versed  in  classic  lore,  and  having  no  peculiar  taste  for  such 
studies,  the  first  two  hundred  pages  will  be  somewhat  heavy 
and  dull.  Descriptions  of  ruined  monuments  of  Pagan  anti- 
quity in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  with  the  most  minute  archi- 
tectural details  expressed  in  proper  technical  terms,  are  but 
feebly  enlivened  by  an  occasional  amusing  incident,  or  a  hearty 
laugh  at  some  Puseyite  vagary;  and  we  fear  that  many  persons 
will  scarcely  have  had  patience  to  wade  through  this  first  por- 
tion of  the  work  who  would  greatly  have  enjoyed  the  second, 
the  hundred  pages  or  more  which  are  devoted  to  an  account  of 
the  pilgrim's  sojourn  in  Jerusalem  and  the  other  holy  places 
of  Palestine.  Next,  we  have  another  hundred  pages  of  semi- 
classical,  semi-political  matter  h  propos  to  our  author's  return 
through  Greece ;  and  then  an  Appendix  upon  the  different  Ca- 
tholic rites  and  hierarchies,  as  well  as  the  separatist  or  schis- 
matic communions  to  be  found  in  the  East.  To  many  readers 
this  Appendix  will  not  improbably  be  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  whole ;  certainly  it  is  in  some  respects  the  most 
valuable,  for  we  do  not  know  where  else  we  could  find  more 
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precise  or  more  trustworthy  infonnation  upon  these  important 
particulars.  It  is  scarcely  tair,  perhaps^  to  criticise  too  minutely 
the  style  and  form  of  a  private  journal ;  otherwise  we  should 
be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  very  unnecessary  repetition 
of  foreign  words  and  phrases  to  express  ideas  which  are  by  no 
means  beyond  the  compass  of  the  vernacular^  as  also  with  the 
recurrence  of  such  passages  as  the  following^  *'  Drank  tea  with 

Mr.  — ,  and  met  Sir  E.  B— — ,  Dr.  ,  Mr.  — ,  and 

Colonel  9*^  where  the  reader's  interest  in  these  incognito 

dashes,  even  though  duly  embellished  with  their  respective 
titles,  is  more  than  problematical.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  volume  is  a  most  acceptable  contribution  to  English  litera- 
ture, were  it  only  for  the  sober  and  religious  tone  which  per- 
vades that  part  of  it  in  which  he  speaks  of  Palestine ;  for,  as 
the  author  very  truly  observes,  "  those  visitors  to  the  Bast 
who  have  recently  put  forth  ingenious  and  brilliant  accounts 
of  their  travels,  have  been  mostly  such  as  thought  they  were 
doing  a  service  to  society  by  throwing  a  certain  air  of  intelli- 
gent contempt  over  the  sacred  places"  of  that  favoured  land. 
We  could  even  have  wished  that  this  portion  of  the  work- 
all  that  concerns  the  land  of  promise,  its  sacred  traditions,  its 
holy  places,  its  Catholic  and  anti-Catholic  inhabitants,  and  the 
rest — had  been  published  in  a  separate  form,  so  as  to  be  ac- 
cessible to  a  numerous  class  of  readers,  whom  it  would  have 
deeply  interested,  but  who  will  not  care,  or  cannot  afford,  to 
look  for  it  among  so  much  matter  of  another  and  a  less  attrac- 
tive nature. 

The  following  extracts  will  give  our  readers  a  fair  sample 
both  of  the  style  and  subject-matter  of  these  hundred  pages^ 
the  cream  of  the  volume,  and  encourage  them,  we  hope,  to  have 
recourse  to  the  original  for  more. 

"  Thursday  in  Easter-week,  April  4th» — ^In  the  evening  of  this 
day  we  attended  the  procesBion  and  ceremony  of  the  entombment  in 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  procession  began  at  the  column  of  flagel- 
lation ;  a  sermon  was  preached  here  in  Italian  by  Father  Bernar- 
dino, a  most  eloquent  preacher.  We  then  moved  on  to  the  chapel 
of  the  parting  of  the  garments,  where  Father  Louis  preached  an 
admirable  sermon,  in  English,  on  the  unity  of  the  Church,  typified 
by  the  seamless  robe  of  our  Lord.  On  Calvary,  a  crucifix,  with  a 
movable  figure,  was  planted  in  the  very  socket  in  which  the  cross 
once  was  erected.  Here  Father  Antonio  preached  on  the  Crucifixion, 
in  French.  The  image  of  our  Lord  was  then  taken  from  the  cross, 
and  conveyed  down  Calvary  to  the  neighbouring  stone  of  unction, 
whereon  it  was  laid,  and  wrapped  in  fine  linen  by  the  Father  guar- 
dian. Here  a  sermon  was  preached  by  one  of  the  parochial  clergy, 
which  seemed  to  move  the  crowd  of  Arabs  very  deeply.  The 
ailgameiit  was,  d»t  the  sufferings  of  our  blessed  Lord  indicated  a 
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love  not  less  than  dnrine  for  maidcind,  and  hence  that  He  was  true 
God  as  well  as  true  man*  At  the  Hdiy  Sepalchre,  whither  we  next 
proceeded)  and  where  die  image  of  our  blessed  Lord  was  then  de- 
ponted,  a  sermon,  in  Spanish,  on  the  daty  of  dying  with  our  Lord 
to  sin,  and  rising  to  a  new  life,  was  preached  by  another  Father. 
Every  nation  under  heaven  seemed  present,  and  the  crowd  was 
immense.  The  devotion  and  attention  of  all — except  the  Chreeksy 
who  made  every  noise  and  interruption  they  could — was  very 
striking.  Many  were  deeply  moved,  and  remained  in  prayer  at  the 
holy  places  long  after  the  service  was  over. 

".  .  .  .  On  Saturday,  13th,  about  four  o'clock,  we  went  down 
to  the  church,  and  afler  seeing  our  cloaks,  &c.  deposited  in  two 
small  chambers  in  the  Latin  convent  attached  to  the  north  side  of 
the  nave,  we  passed  an  hour  on  Calvary.  At  five,  we  attended 
Compline  in  the  Latin  chapel,  and  then  returned  to  Calvary  and  the 
other  sacred  places.  At  six,  we  went  into  the  refectory  and  dined, 
the  superior  and  Fra  Remigio  keeping  us  company.  We  then  lay 
down  (I  cannot  say  slept,  as  the  Armenians  kept  up  a  noisy  fun." 
zione,  which  from  my  cell  in  the  triforium  I  could  too  plainly  hear,) 
till  midnight.  We  then  descended  to  the  choir  for  Lauds  (they  were 
those  of  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  is  always  kept 
on  the  second  Sunday  after  Easter),  and  a  small  procession  during 
the  Benedictus  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  stillness  and  solemnity 
of  this  office  were  most  impressive.  We  then  returned  to  Calvary, 
where,  about  half-past  one  or  two,  the  first  Mass  is  said.  The 
superior  said  it,  and  several  of  the  monks  communicated.  It  was 
the  first  Mass  I  had  attended  on  Calvary,  and  most  awful  was  the 
privilege.  At  three,  Mass  began  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  at  die 
first  Mass  we  communicated.  We  then  heard  a  second  low  Mass, 
and  the  high  Mass,  which  was  celebrated  with  the  usual  solemnity. 
The  magnificence  and  beauty  of  the  service  [was  rendered  doubly 
striking  from  the  hour  and  the  few  human  eyes  which  beheld  it. 
Here,  indeed,  the  true  idea  of  worship  seemed  fully  realised ;  and 
one  could  have  knelt  for  ever  at  such  a  service  in  such  a  place." 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  volume  is  the  in- 
formation it  gives  us  about  the  conduct  and  character  of  the 
schismatic  Greeks  in  Jerusalem :  we  have  only  space  for  a 
single  specimen.  After  vividly  describing  the  blasphemous 
exhibition  of  "  the  miraculous  fire,"  he  goes  on  to  say : 

"  The  question  has  been  much  mooted,  how  far  this  dreadful 
exhibition  is  fairly  chargeable  on  the  clergy  and  Church  of  the 
Greek  schism.  Prejudice  and  feeling  apart  (for  the  latter,  at  least, 
is  much  involved  in  a  judgment  formed  on  the  spot),  I  should  say 
that  it  is  morally  chargeable  on  them.  The  upper  clergy  and  the 
better-informed  of  the  priests  here  deny  that  they  teach  the  people 
to  believe  in  the  miracle  ;  it  is  equally  true  (for  I  will  not  impugn 
their  veracity)  that  they  do  not  contradict  or  expose  it.  The  lower 
and  less-instructed  priests  probably  believei  uid  eertaiidy  teachi  that 
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it  is  a  miracle ;  tbat  ifl,  by  referring  to  it  as  a  note  of  their  Churdfa, 
&c.    The  excuse  of  the  former  is,  that  they  fear  the  people,  amd 
that  their  faith  in  other  things  might  be  shaken  by  an  exposure  ; 
both  utterly  indefensible.     The  excuse  of  the  other  class  is  eillier 
ignorance  or  else  none  at  all.     As  to  the  poor  people  themselves,  I 
believe  many  are  actuated  by  devotion,  though  certainly  their  man- 
ner of  exhibiting  it  is  most  superstitious  and  most  unseemly.     That 
the  habit  of  many  centuries,  and  the  probable  origin  of  the  ceremony 
(the  annual  extinguishing  of  the  lights,  and  the  solemn  re-consecra- 
tion of  the  fire,  as  of  water  and  other  creatures,  to  the  service  of 
its  Creator,  still  practised  in  the  Catholic  Church),  afford  a  certain 
palliation  of  their  offence  to  the  clergy,  while  speaking  of  them 
individually,  it  would  be  uncharitable  not  to  admit;   but  as  the 
allowed  public  act  of  a  communion,  it  is  in  itself  a  blasphemous 
profanation  not  to  be  excused,  and  a  strong  point  of  condemnation 
for  that  communion.     Indeed,  nothing  was  more  evident  than  that, 
while  some  individuals  might  be  supposably  influenced  by  devodon, 
the  thing  itself  was  a  hindrance  and  a  scandal  to  any  but  the  pro- 
foundly ignorant,  and  engendered  even  in  them  a  factitious  and 
noxious  imitation  of  a  Christian  grace.     *  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them,'  it  is  written ;  and  noUiing  could  be  more  striking  than 
the  contrast  between  this  exhibition  and  the  Catholic  solemnities  of 
the  day  before.    By  the  latter,  even  the  alien  children  of  the  Church, 
and  strangers  to  her  belief,  were  edified  and  raised  in  the  scale  of 
moral  being ;  by  the  former,  the  very  heathen  (called  in  to  moderate 
the  excesses  of  fanaticism)  were  disgusted  and  scandalised,  and  the 
actors  themselves  both  d^aded  and  the  degraders  o£  what  they 
deemed  most  worthy  to  be  revered.** 

The  pilgrimage  of  Sir  Richard  Quildford  is  in  many  re- 
spects of  a  very  different  character  from  Mr.  Patterson's;  but 
as  it  is  not  so  likely  to  be  within  our  readers*  reach^  and  as  it 
contains  a  very  lively  picture  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  as  - 
it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  must  find 
room  for  a  few  extracts  from  it.  The  author  dashes  at  once 
in  medias  res,  beginning  his  journal  thus : 

"  Firste,  the  Wednysday  at  nyght  in  Passyon  weke,  that  was  y* 
VIII  day  of  Apryle,  in  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  Grod  m dvi,  about  fx 
of  y^  cloke  the  same  nyght,  we  shjrpped  at  Rye  in  Sussex,  and  the 
nexte  day,  that  was  Shyre  Thursdaye,  about  noone,  we  janded  at 
Kyryell  in  Normandy,  and  rode  to  Depe  the  same  nyght;" 

and  he  goes  on  throughout  the  whole  in  the  same  hearty  simple 
style. 

The  pilgrims  arrived  at  Venice  on  the  16th  of  May,  and 
remained  in  that  city,  or  visiting  other  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, until  after  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi.     (We  spare  our 
readers'  eyes  by  modernising  the  good  chaplain's  orthography.) 
J'  The  sumptuous  building,  the  religious  houses,  and  the  stablish- 
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ing  of  tbeir  justices  and  councils,  with  all  other  thing  that  maketh  a 
<^ty  glorious,  surmounteth  in  Venice  above  all  places  that  ever  I  saw. 
....  On  Corpus  Christi  day,  there  was  the  most  solemn  procession 
that  ever  I  saw.  There  went  pageants  of  the  old  law  and  of  the 
new,  joining  U^ether  the  figures  of  the  blessed  Sacrament  in  such 
number  and  so  apt  and  convenient  for  that  feast,  that  it  would  make 
any  man  joyous  to  see  it.  And  over  that,  it  was  a  great  marvel  to 
see  the  great  number  of  religious  folks,  and  of  schools  that  we  call 
brotherhoods  or  fellowships,  with  their  devices,  which  all  bore  lights 
of  wondrous  goodly  fashion ;  and  between  every  of  the  pageants 
went  little  children  of  both  kinds,  gloriously  and  richly  dressed, 
bearing  in  their  hands  in  rich  cups  or  other  vessels  some  pleasant 
flowers  or  other  well-smelling  or  rich  stuff,  dressed  as  angels,  to 
adorn  the  said  procession.  The  form  and  manner  thereof  exceeded 
all  other  that  ever  I  saw  so  much  that  I  cannot  write  it.  The  duke 
sat  in  St.  Mark's  Church  in  right  high  estate,  widi  all  the  seign-. 
yourye,  and  all  the  pilgrims  were  present.  The  duke  thus  sitting, 
tlie  said  procession  came  by  him,  and  began  to  pass  by  about  seven 
of  the  clock,  and  it  was  passed  twelve  or  the  said  procession  might 
come  once  about,  passing  by  as  fast  as  they  might  go  but  one  time. 
There  was  great  honour  done  to  the  pilgrims ;  for  we  all,  most  and 
least,  went  all  there  next  the  duke  in  the  said  procession,  before  all 
the  lords  and  other  estates,  with  lights  also  in  our  hands  of  wax  of 
the  freshest  forming,  given  unto  us  by  the  ministers  of  the  said  pro-, 
cession." 

Venice  and  Marseilles  were  the  two  principal  ports  from 
which  European  pilgrims  in  those  days  used  to  set  forth  on  their 
voyage  to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  though  Marseilles  enjoyed  in 
some  respects  superior  advantages,  Venice  was  the  more  fre- 
quented^ because  of  this  very  convenient  practice  of  chartering 
a  vessel  every  year,  immediately  after  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi,  for  this  only  purpose  of  conveying  pilgrims  to  and 
from  Palestine.  A  Belgian  pilgrim,  however,*  writing  towards 
the  eni  of  this  same  century,  warns  people  against  trusting 
to  this  arrangement ;  for  "  though  they  still  keep  up,"  he 
says,  "  the  ancient  practice  of  having  a  procession  of  pilgrims 
on  Corpus  Christi  day,  each  pilgrim  carrying  a  wax  candle,  and 
walking  with  a  senator  on  his  left  hand,  yet  by  reason  of  the 
heretics  and  the  paucity  of  pilgrims  who  come  (for  men  have 
now  grown  cold  for  this  devotion),  the  pilgrims'  vessel  is  no 
longer  sent."  However,  heresy  had  not  yet  done  its  work, 
when. Sir  R.  Guildjford  and  his  company  set  forth  upon  their 

Eilgprimage.  Accordingly  a  galley  full  of  pilgrims  departed 
:om  Venice  a  few  days  after  the  feast ;  and  a  second  galley 
full  about  three  weeks  afterwards :  our  author  and  "  his  mas- 
ters" were  among  the  latter  convoy ;  and  just  before  they  ar- 
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rived  aft  JsAii  iihcy  iBtSt  thft  wrKef  tMp^  ^vitli  i^'its  ^^    ^ 
retnming  homewardB.    On  the  tSfli  *0f  !krxgfaSt  thcy'^ei^  on- 
dior  oJF  Jidb)  tend 

''  as  soon  its  v««  bad  «glit  oT  the  Holy  Land,  we  sang  Te  l>eam, 
and  thanked  joyously  Almighty  God,  that  had  |;iyen  us  Buch  jprace 
to  have  once  the  sight  of  tha^  most  holy  landT* 

Compere  witk  Ibis  the  corveaponding  ^msi^  &0111  the 
jonnial  of  Mr.  f^nttenon  ftnd  Us  feUow-fi^nm : 

**  Tuesday,  March  JfC  A,  l>eing  Tuesday  in  Holy-week,  \  (tnort 
imworthily)  had  the  privilege,  never  si:tHiciently  to  "be  esteemed, 
of  seeing  the  Holy  City,  ...  A  few  'paces  forward  to  asstire  us  of 
the  truth,  and  then  we  fell  to  the  ground,  while  ^  crowd  of  thonghts 
laboured  within  me,  and  I  strove  to  collect  them  into  asi  act  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  "We  strudk  dff  from  the  road,  amoi^  some 
peilm-trees.  liVhen  we  spoke  again,  one  said,  ^IPrame  he  to  6od*' 
the  other,  *  I  fear  to  go  on ;'  and  %o  we  walked  en  in  silence,  gazing 
(i^ould  a  'Christian  be  ashamed  to  confess  it?)  with  eyes  ^Snmned  by 
tears  of  joy,  on  &e  wtaDs  and  rowers  of  the'hdliest  place  on  earth.'' 

There  is  something  in  the  different  tone  x£  these  ^wo  pa»> 
sages  "which  strikes  m  as  songiularly  charaoteiifltic  ef  the<di&iF- 
ent  postticns  of  the  wriieiS';  the  diffisrence  ml]  he  «tjtt  move 
remarkable,  if  "w^^onpaxe  with  ^this  last  passa^  from  Mr*  Pat- 
terson the  following  few  words  from  the  Pilgrimage  : 

"*'  This  done,  the  procession  proceeded  forth,  and  wefoUowed  with 
prayers  and  contempladim,ra»  devoutlg  «t  Ahmgkty  God^af>e  us 
gf€my 

How  beantiMlv  calm  and  ^eacrefnl  isiSiis*expression  of 'tfce 
Catholic  priest  1  whilst  in  the  journal  of**  the  Anglo-CathoKc 
deacon"  tnere  is  necessarily — ^not  from  -any  personal  faiBng  in 
the  writer,  but  from  the  pectiliarities  of  his  reSgiotrs  posrtron 
at  that  time — a  continual  strain  and  eBfart  when  he  gets  upon 
subjects  of  this  kind,  whicli  is  quite  painful.  'We  speak,  cff 
course,  of  the  earlier  portions  ctf  Tiis  work,  -win A  were  written 
before  he  was  Teceiv^irito  the  Church,  ^^^that  event,  the 
style  of  Mr.  Patterson  tao,^s  we  have  seen,  shews  isymptoms 
01  the  writer  having  attained  to  a  i^are  of  that  **  peace -which 
passeth  all  Tmderstandrng.** 

But  to  return  to  our  more  ancient  pilgrim.  As  soon  as 
they  had  cast  anchor  at  Jaffh,  **  ineontinendy"  they  sent  to  Je- 
rusalem for  &e  father-veorden  df  Mount  Sion  to  come  and  «ee 
tiieni  safely  conducted  to  the  Holy  Crty,  -a  most  inconv^imt 
bat  indispensable  measure  of  ^precaution  in  those  days.  The 
pilgrims  wen&  lietained  in  the  iSiip  for  a  whole  we*  before  the 
Franciscan  arrived ;  **  the  cause  was,  for  be  -could  no  sooner 
leave  the  lords  of  Jemsafem  :«id  Ratnatto  come  to  US|  without 
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)  fcoMace  asd  c<Hidiiet  there  can  no  pilgxim  paas ;  which 
lords  be  all  Mamelukes^  and  under  the  soldan."  And  <eveDL 
then  thejr  were  detained  on  board  two  days  longer^  whikt  "  the 
warden  aforesaid"  was  communing  with*these  lords  as  to  the 
sum  which  was  to  be  paid  as  tribute-money  for  the  privilege 
of  ddbaikation. 

*' As  we  came  oftt  of  .the  boa^  we  were  received  hy  the  Mame* 
Lukes  and  Saracens,  and  put  into  an  old  cave,  by  name  and  tal^ 
their  jaoriveBer  ever  writing  our  names  man  by  nan  as  we  entered 
in  the  presence  of  the  said  kurds;  and  there  we  lay  in  the  same  grot 
or  cave  JFrida^  ail  day,  iipon  tke  bare  atinkiog  stable-^onnd,  as 
well  night  as  day,  r^htevQ  intreated  by  the  Moors,"  &c. 

At  length  Aey  started  in  redl  e«m»6t  for  the  Hdy  City, 
but  by  no 'very  rapid  means  cf  ecnsveyanee,  for  ihey  were  all 
mounted  on  donkeys.    On  -flxe  second  day,  however,  in^onse-* 

iuence  df  the  sore  sickness  of  Sir  Richard  Guildford  and  the 
Wor  of  Gisborne  (in  "Yorkshire), 

"tfaerefcHe  with  gieat  difficulty  xmd  outra^^us  coat  we  puneeycd 
eamek  lor  them,  and  cerlSAn  Maneidkea  to  eoaduet  thera  in  safety 
to  JiN»Ml«n,  whieh  intonated  us  very  evil,  and  took  muah  more  &ac 
tbeir  pain  than  their  £ovenaait  was*" 

On  the  last  day  of  Ai^fustthey  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  and, 
like  Mr.  Patterson  and  his  rompanion,  were  hospitably  re-^ 
ceived  **  by  the  Grey  P^ars  of  Mount  Sion,"  and  under  their 
kind  and  efficient  guidance  visited  all  the  holy  places. 

*^  At  our  first  eatry  into  the  plaee  of  Mount  Sion,  theifiiars  ae^g 
a  solemn  Haas ;  and  that  done,  he.that.«aog  the  Mass  m»ie  a  right 
holy  sermon,  and  ahewed  right  devoutly  the  hcdinass  of  iall  the 
Ueased  cbos^  places  of  the  Holy  Land,  imd  exhorted  every  man  to 
confession  and  repentance,  and  so  to  visit  the  said  holy  places  in 
cleanness  of  life,  with  such  devotion  as  Almighty  God  would  give 
unto  them  of  his  most  special  ^cace." 

Oux  ^pace  will  not  allow  us  steadily  to  follow  this  very  sim- 
ple and  pleasing  anonymous  writer  .through  every  stage  of  his 
pilgrimage,  visiting  idl  the  holy  places  both  within  and  without 
the  -city  "  whareat  there  was  dean  xemission."  We  cannot 
omity  Jhowever,  his  account  of  the  watching  in  the  Holy  Se- 
pnlchiie  *^  for  J^turee  sundry  nights,  of  old  custom  continued;" 
where, 

'*'sfler  tilkde  ^i«fection  with  meat  ad  draik,  ewrytmn  gave 
bniM^'to  prayer  4uid  contem^atton,  b«ly  iHii^  the  holy  places 
aforesaid  after  their  devotion  dining  the  whole  night ;  and  early  in 
the  morning  all  we  that  were  priests  said  Mass,  some  at  Calvary, 
some  at  our  Lady's  chapel,  and  some  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre^  afler 
our  devotion ;  and  the  lay  pilgrims  were  houselled  (communicated]^ 
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at  the  high  Mass  which  was  sung  at  Calvary,  with  right  great  so- 
lemnity." . , 

Having  at  last  "  sped  pilgrimages  with  great  watch^  haste, 
and  labour," 

''we  made  us  ready,  and  by  one  assent  dressed  us  to  return  to 
our  galley,  and  there  we  took  humbly  our  leave  of  the  holy  places, 
and  of  the  most  blessed  city  of  Jerusalem,  reckoning  ourselves  not 
80  happy  to  see  any  more  the  same  in  all  our  lives,  and  thanking 
Almighty  God  with  all  our  hearts  of  the  great  grace  that  He  gave 
unto  us  to  see  and  visit  the  said  blessed  places  and  holy  city  once 
in  our  lives  or  than  we  died ;  and  thus  widi  right  light  and  joyous 
hearts,  by  warning  of  our  dragomen  and  guides,  we  came  all  to 
Mount  Sion  upon  the  Monday  that  was  the  13  th  day  of  Septenober, 
that  was  Holy-Rood  day,  about  three  o'clock  at  afternoon,  where 
we  found  all  ready,  the  lords  Mamelukes,  as  well  of  Jerusalem  as 
of  Bama,  and  others  with  their  folks  to  the  number  of  three  hun- 
dred horsemen,  to  conduct  us  to  Jaffa ;  and  so  there  at  the  said 
Mount  Sion  we  took  our  asses  and  rode  forth  at  the  said  time,  and 
never  we  alighted  to  bait  unto  time  we  came  to  Rama,  which  is 
thirty  long  miles  from  Jerusalem ;  and  about  two  hours  before  day 
the  same  night  we  come  to  Rama,  and  alight  there  at  the  hospiraJ, 
being  right  weary  of  that  journey,  for  the  beasts  that  we  rode  upon 
were  right  weak,  and  right  simple  and  evil  trimmed  to  journey  with ; 
where  we  lay  all  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  all  day. 

'*  Thursday,  about  nine  of  the  clock,  we  took  our  asses  and  came 
to  Jaffa  the  same  day  soon  after  noon,  and  lay  there  in  the  grot  all 
that  night,  and  were  right  evil  intreated  by  the  Saracens  in  many 
ways,  and  in  great  fear,  which  were  long  to  write.  Friday  against 
night,  with  great  difficulty,  with  much  patience,  and  also  with  large 
departing  of  our  money,  we  were  delivered  aboard  our  galley.  And 
Saturday,  the  19th  day  of  September,  we  made  sail  homeward  with 
right  great  joy." 

The  perils  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  however,  were  far 
from  being  yet  at  an  end;  they  had  '^  such  vexation  and  trouble 
homeward  by  outrageous  long  living  on  the  sea,  and  were  in 
so  many  dangers  and  perils  by  the  long  contrarious  winds  and 
exceeding  great  storms,"  that  they  did  not  reach  Venice  before 
the  25th  of  January  s  here  they  remained  for  the  rest  of  that 
month  "  to  perform  their  vows  at  the  Saints  and  holy  places 
there,  and  to  purvey  them  at  their  banks  of  money  for  their 
return ;"  then  ^\e.  weeks  and  a  day  in  travelling  from  Venice  to 
Calais,  and  on  the  9th  day  of  March  "  we  came  to  Dover ;  and 
so  we  were  out  of  England  in  our  said  pilgrimage  the  space  of 
a  whole  year  save  twenty-nine  days." 
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DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  WBITERS  OP 
FICTION. 

Emily  Howard,  By  Mrs.  Dunlop.    London,  Colburn  and  Co, 

With  no  class  of  human  actions  is  the  idea  of  moral  respon- 
sibility less  associated  than  with  the  labours  of  the  pen.  Idle 
words  are  laid  up  for  judgment  when  they  are  spoken;  evil 
deeds  are  condemned  already ;  but  written  words  alone  seem 
to  claim  an  immunity  from  the  sanction  of  retributive  law,  at 
least  within  the  limits  which  the  conventional  rules  of  society 
permit.  The  author,  in  his  secret  chamber,  is  so  much  of  aa 
abstraction  to  the  great  world  without  for  whom  he  works, 
that  no  one  thinks  of  judging  what  he  writes  as  one  would  of 
what  he  says  or  does.  The  effect  is  so  remote  from  its  cause, 
the  end  from  the  agent  and  the  means,  that  the  link  of  con- 
nexion between  them  is  hardly  considered.  Has  not  an  au- 
thor nearly  forgotten  much  of  what  he  has  written  before  a 
line  of  it  meets  the  public  eye  ?  Is  not  his  existence  an  ideal 
one  to  the  great  majority  oi  his  readers  ?  Dulness,  or  igno- 
rance, to  be  sure,  are  not  to  be  pardoned ;  if  he  has  nothing 
clever  to  offer,  or  is  not  competently  informed  on  his  subject, 
no  one  will  read  what  he  has  written ;  but  the  moral  tendency 
of  his  humour,  or  his  mode  of  imparting  information,  is  hardly 
brought  home  to  him :  it  is  one  of  the  last  things,  perhaps, 
that  he  thinks  of  himself.  If  his  dialogue  is  only  witty  and 
pointed,  its  frivolity  or  want  of  charity  will  be  very  partially 
judged.  Let  his  story  only  be  full  of  incident  and  stirring 
adventure,  and  low  motives  of  action,  the  absence  of  elevated 
principle,  will  escape  notice  altogether.  Subtle  poison  m^ 
flow  into  the  mind  from'  his  insidious  periods,  sapping  the  li^ 
of  faith  or  morality ;  a  brilliant  style  and  graceful  language 
will  veil  the  danger,  and  warning  criticism  will  be  overpowered 
by  universal  applause. 

Wide  and  penetrating  is  this  irresponsible  influence.  The 
novelist  approaches  his  readers  when  they  are  least  on  their 
guard;  in  their  moments  of  ease,  when  they  are  little  disposed 
to  question  too  closely  the  gay  provider  for  the  gratification  of 
a  careless  hour,  when  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind  are  in- 
active, and  to  be  pleased  and  amused  is  the  only  aim  of  life. 
The  minds  of  many  young  readers  are  chiefly  formed  upon 
the  thoughts  and  principles  of  the  novelist :  he  has  access  and 
influence  denied  to  graver  or  better-informed  men ;  his  smiling 
address  is  welcome  when  the  professed  moralist  might  instruct 
in  vain.  So  much  the  more  powerful  is  he  for  good  or  for 
evil.     So  much  the  more  is  it  to  be  desired  that  he  should 
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understand  and  fed  hia  mii»inn»  and  tliat  its.  responaibili^  shall 
be  present  to  his  mind,  even  though  he  acts  from  a&r,  and  can 
never  witness  the  results  of  his  kbours.  He  acts  not  the 
less,  because  he  is  invisible ;  hisr written  thoaghto  oolift^  wbtf 
is  spoken,  and  live  on,  for  good  or  ill^  bejond  the  term  of  hi» 
own  life. 

Mis.  Dunlop  can  stand  the  criticism  suggested  by  these  caon- 
saderations.     Life  is  drawn  seriously  by  her  pen,  and  acne 
tile  less  so  for  all  being  refined,  and  even  elegant,  which  passes 
across  the  scene.     Talent,  wealth,  leisure,  beauty,  knowledge, 
generosity,  are  things,  according  to  the  spirit  oi  Emily  Howard^ 
which  leave  a  character  but  poor  and  infericn:  in  comparison 
with  the  possessions  which  sorrow  bestows.     It  is  the  tem- 
pering of  the  steel ;  it  is  the  welding  and  the  "  subduing"  of 
it  which  constitute,  in  this  philosophy,  the  value  of  the  whole 
result     Character  itself  in  and  for  itself,  is  the  object  of  this 
noveFs  fortune-seeking;  all  the  incidents  are  blows  which 
either  shiver  the  insufficient  in  moral  aim  and  training,  exhi- 
biting their  coarse  and  incoherent  grain,  or  serve  to  display  the 
tamper,  edge,  and  spring  of  the  happier  few,  at  the  same  time 
increasing  also  their  excellence.     The  quiet  widow-lady  that 
has^  suffered  well  is  here  the  point  of  light, — while  the  able 
and  even  generous  man  of  wealth  and  opportunity  passes,  like 
a  poor  colourless  unsubstantial  phantom,  before  the  eye,  unless 
he  has  learned  to  bear,  to  surrender,  to  forget  self,  to  love 
wisdom  more  than  life,  and  to  find  wisdom  where  alone  it  is 
to  be  found. 

With  all  these  qualities,  Emily  Howard  may  therefore  be 
pardoned  for  being  a  **  regular  love-novel ;"  nay,  raAer  it  is  a 
mgher  merit  that  it  should  be  so ;  for  when  does  the  natural 
man  more  nearly  approach  in  congruUy  to  higher  things  than 
when  learning  experimentally  the  love  of  a  pure,  devoted^ 
Tom^ntie  earthly  object?  Surety  it  is  a  higher  ^ng  than 
ambition,  and  all  else  that  makes  up  the  **  battle  of  life*''  It 
is  the  highest  walk  of  the  soul,  apart  from  things  absolutely 
divine;  and  there  are  to  be  found  pure  joys  and  profound 
desolations  which,  were  all  the  mask  removed  from  the  world, 
would  be  seen  to  be  oftener  the  instruments  of  God  to  lead 
souls  upwards  to  Himself,  than  almost  any  other  class  of  trial 
and  sohcitude.  Nothing  *^  disenchants**  life  like  baffled  love; 
notiling  so  prepares  for  God  and  the  company  of  the  blessed 
as  the  hunger  of  the  soul  for  love.  These  observations  of 
course  apply  only  to  the  pure  and  nobler  acta ;  but  even  the 
more  selfish,  so  they  but  end  in  desolations,  or  at  least  en- 
counter desolations,  are  not  rarely  guided  and  governed  by 
oar  guardian  angels  to  wondrously  transforming  ends.    So 
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But  dMre:  am  Q4ihec  nxerits  ut  tbis  o^ovel  which  nuifit  b«r 
kiiefly  stated..  1 1  k  wiitlAHi  aft.  though  there^  had  been  no  such 
thing  as  *'  Papal  aggression"  or  as  "  Puseyisaafc"  It  neithejt 
panders  to  the  vulgar  hate  of  truths  nor  affects  a  maudlin 
patronage  of  it.  It  is  like  getting  out  o£  a  company  either 
Tulgar  or  affected,  and  joining  a  circle  of  quiet,  sensible,  and 
educated  persons,  to  get  iuto  Mrs.  DunlopV  pages.  There 
Is  an.  apparent uaconaoiQusuess  q£  all  the  differently-prejudiced 
eyes  of  these  times.  And  if  a  quiet  refioed  charity  tQwaxd& 
Catholics  wajs^  a  merit  in  those  who  shewed,  it.  tw;enty  or  thirty 
years  f^,.it  must  of  course  be  tenfold  so  now..  But  this  quiet 
charity  is  something  infinitely  more  satisfactory  than  thai, 
shewn  m  naany  aiL  olden  novel,  whem  Catholi<^  heixies  and 
heroines  were^  found  ia  abundance,  and  no>  difficulty  made  iir 
treating  them  as  pretty  fair  Christians*  In  this  style  Mrs. 
Radctilfe's  personages  were  Catholics,  and  a  hundred  more. 
There  was  no  more  meaning  in  this  sort  of  absence  of  pre*- 
jutBce  than  in  xntroducing  a  Rhenish  church  or  an  Italian: 
oratory  m  the  back  scene  of  a  pky ;  both  indicate  mere 
ihdifferentism.^  Better  than  this  the  howk  of  Exeter  Hall  in 
juxta«position  with  the  conversions  of  Oxford.  When  we 
were  thought  dead,  the  world  could  be  "  genteel**  with  us. 
When  we  are  s«en.  to  live,,  the  serpent  begins  to  uncoil  and  hiss 
at  u£u  Such  is  ouc  present,  state;,  and  therefore  Hot  one  ta 
appear  and  write^  as  neither  eager  friend  nor  bitter  foe,  but 
simply,  ealmly,  and  candidly,  aa^ea  a  certain  elevation  of. 
mind  which  isi  as  race*  as  it  is  pmisew^orthy.. 

But  let  u»  gather  a  few  stray,  specimens  from  this  pleasant 
parterre,  neither  giving  all  flower  nor  all  leaf,  but  striving  i& 
gwe  a  fair  impression  of  the  general  character  rf  the  whole, 
f^irst,  however^  we  must  express  our  decided  opinion  that  the 
parterre  has  been  tended  almost  too  carefully;  the  several 
beds,  aUas  the  chapters  and  the  sentences,  are  too  full.  The 
dialogue  is  on  the  whole  excellently  managed,  and  half  the 
book  may  be  said  to  be  dramatic.  Yet  the  talk  sometimee 
drags.  We  detect  the  over-anxiety  of  a  first  attempt  in  many,, 
perhaps  in  most,  chapters  of  the  book,  more  especially  in  the 
first  half  of  tlie  fijcst  volume.  For  the  details  of  the  plot  we 
must  refer  aur  readers  to  the  work  itself,  only  observing  that 
we  think  the  scene  has.beenmost  happily  chosen*  The  English 
ooloay  iaFortugal^and.s<»nB0  memhers  af  a.  few  leading  Poctiv^ 
guese  noble  famines,  furniah  the  greater  parlof  t^e  pasaonages^ 
tbua  providing  us  with  somethings  which  we  kn&w  to  be  msi,. 
but  at  the  same  time  something  suffieiently  stxange  to,  interest 
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and  excite.     Moreover^  throughout  the  whole  story  there  is . 
the  most  unmistakable  stamp  of  intimate  personal  familiarity 
with  every  feature  both  of  the  country  and  of  the  sod^. 

The  foUowing  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specim^i  ci  the 
writer's  powers : 

"  They  were  dose  to  the  church  of  St.  Roque ;  the  door  was 
open,  with  the  usual  dark  curtain  drawn  across  the  entrance,  and 
one  or  two  persons  passed  out  as  the  ladies  stopped  in  &ont  of  the 
building.  Margarida  looked  earnestly,  with  an  inquiring  expres- 
sion, into  Emily's  countenance,  and  then  sdd :  *  Let  us  go  into  the 
church  for  a  few  minutes.' 

'*  As  they  pushed  aside  the  curtain,  she  drew  back  as  if  hesi- 
tating, and  then  said :  '  Emily,  there  is  to  be  a  funeral  here  to- 
night.' 

"  *  Is  there  V  was  the  only  reply,  in  a  wearied  tone,  and  Mar- 
garida moved  forward  with  another  searching  glance  in  her  face. 

*^  The  church  appeared  at  first  empty,  though  as  they  passed  up 
the  centre  they  could  dimly  discern  here  and  there  a  kneeling  form, 
in  the  small  chapels  at  each  side.  The  candles  on  the  altar  were 
unlighted,  but  the  single  lamp,  that  speaks  so  eloquently  to  every 
Roman  Catholic  heart,  burnt  before  it.  On  the  lower  step  knelt  a 
man,  whose  face  was  laid  in  the  folds  of  a  military  cloak,  and  within 
a  few  yards  of  it  stood  a  raised  framework,  hung  with  black  doth, 
on  which  was  placed  an  uncovered  coffin,  and  within  the  coffin  lay 
the  dead  body  of  a  girl. 

**  Emily  started  as  she  approached  and  pressed  Margarida*s  arm, 
as  if  to  arrest  her  steps ;  but  the  latter  drew  her  on  with  gentle 
firmness.  She  had  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  a  sudden  appeal  to 
her  affections  not  associated  with  her  bitter  disappointment,  and 
she  had  known  well  what  they  would  behold  when  she  brought  her 
friend  to  that  church.  It  was  the  corpse  of  the  young  and  imfor- 
tunate  Sophia  de  Vasconcellos  that  lay  there  ready  for  interment! 

"  It  is  a  custom  fraught  with  solemn  lessons  to  the  living,  that 
of  leaving  the  dead  uncovered  in  the  church,  before  being  committed 
to  the  tomb.  How  many  touching  appeals  to  the  careless  or  the 
hardened  have  been  made  by  those  inanimate  forms,  and  by  '  the 
sad  shrouded  eye,*  which  can  weep  no  more !  How  often  has  the 
spirit  of  truth  reached  the  still  worldly  heart  through  the  closed 
lips  of  those  on  whom  decay  has  set  its  mark,  from  the  fair  infant 
in  its  *  brilliant  bed  of  flowers,'  to  the  young  maiden  in  her  long 
funereal  robes,  summoned  even  in  her  spring-time,  and  the  aged 
man,  gone  to  render  his  account  for  sins  and  follies,  for  idle  words 
and  misused  blessings,  and  it  may  be  for  unavailing  trials ! 

**  Perhaps  in  no  case  is  the  appeal  more  solemn,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  touching,  than  in  that  of  a  very  young  person,  es- 
pecially where  life  has  been  such  a  *  tangled  web'  as  was  the  short 
career  of  the  beautiful,  the  rich,  the  noble,  and  the  broken-hearted 
Sophia  de  Vasconcellos.     To  the  most  careless  it  is  for  the  moment 
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a  serriibn,  with  '  Remember  thy  Creator'  as  its  warning  text ;  and 
every  heart  is  filled  with  awe  as  it  endeavours  to  follow  the  spirit 
in  its  mysterious  flight.  But  all  these  impressions  are  heightened 
by  the  scene  in  which  they  are  produced.  Whilst  the  beloved  form 
is  still  stretched  on  the  bed  on  which  the  last  sigh  was  breathed, 
and  the  voices  of  the  household  still  whisper  near,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  in  a  departure  so  mysterious,  or  not  to  think  it  is  *  a  living 
slumber'  which  presses  on  the  closed  eyelids., 

"  Not  so  when  the  deserted  body  is  taken  firom  its  earthly  home, 
and  left  in  such  unaccustomed  solitude  in  the  house  of  God.  There 
is  something  in  such  a  spectacle  that  strikes  on  the  heart  with  a 
sense  of  chilling  loneliness ;  and  those  who  would  shrink  firom  a 
life  without  human  ties  learn,  as  they  thus  *  bend  o'er  the  dead,' 
that  even  the  most  loving  and  beloved  must  die  alone. 

"  They  gazed  long  in  silence  on  the  remains  of  their  once  bril- 
liant friend.  A  grey  robe  enveloped  her  graceful  form,  her  hands 
were  folded  on  her  bosom,  her  long  black  eyelashes  rested  on  a 
cheek  like  alabaster ;  and  as  Emily  noted  *  the  fixed  yet  tender 
traits,'  the  whole  appearance  *  so  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair,'  so 
like  and  yet  so  unlike  all  she  had  been  ere  sorrow  touched  her,  she 
was  suddenly  overcome  by  a  flood  of  tenderness,  and  kneeling  be- 
side the  corpse,  covered  her  face,  and  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of 
weeping. 

•  «««««* 

*'  It  was  long  ere  Emily  forgot  that  solemn  scene ;  and  often  in 
another  land  she  recalled  as  a  picture  in  her  mind  the  still  and 
sombre  church,  the  unlighted  altar,  with  the  small  lamp  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  the  dead  girl  looking  like  a  fair  monument  of 
beauty,  and  the  noble  motionless  form  of  the  sorrowing  husband, 
whom  they  left,  as  it  seemed,  sole  guard  of  her  who  had  been  a  few 
short  hours  before  surrounded  by  weeping  relatives  and  dependants 
in  a  home  of  luxury  and  splendour. 

"  Yet  not  sole  guard,  though  to  the  infidel  it  might  so  appear, 
for  there  was  a  Presence  in  that  church  before  which  the  believing 
heart  bows  in  humble  adoration  ;  and  as  Emily  paused  once  more 
near  the  entrance  to  cast  a  farewell  look  up  the  dim  aisle,  a  holy 
calm  seemed  to  steal  into  her  spirit. 

"  *  God  of  the  living  and  tiie  dead,'  she  whispered  to  herself, 
'  how  beautiful  is  this  communion !  What  matters  it  that  the  way 
is  long  and  thorny,  when  it  has  springs  of  consolation  like  this  V  " 

The  following  life-like  portraiture  of  a  less  pleasing  cha- 
racter is  at  once  delicate  and  striking : 

"  Inez  was  what  is  called  a  clear  brunette ;  her  features  were 
faultless ;  her  rich  black  hair,  folded  in  luxuriant  braids  round  her 
small  classical  head,  displayed  to  advantage  her  polished  brow  and 
the  graceful  form  of  her  throat ;  but  there  was  a  decision  in  her 
upper  lip,  and  a  shade  of  haughtiness  in  her  delicately-chiseUeil ' 
nostril,  that  might  have  destroyed  much  of  the  charm  of  her  counte- 
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xuMBekad  it  not.  heem  for  the  .ttatoUksfr  tewiihsF  of  Iter  dark  e^es^ 
wlwBhaiMsntdL  tot  know  no  language  Iwt  that  of  the  softaftt  aad  k^f»- 
peeir  feeHngs*  In  her  momenta^  of!  gaktjr  they  spadkied  vith  ani* 
xmtaba  ^  hut  when.  Itaes  wished  ta  he  isteresting^  the  expseasioD  of 
her  eyet  was  hewitchjag*  and  Ait  had  a  nuinnec  o£  caatiag^  dawn,  the 
fiing^dMda  and  raising  theia  again  waftb  &  look  of  sweetneae.  that 
finr  heaorta  conld  reabU. 

*'  But  no  one  kneyr  their  power  hcttee  ttum  Inez  heraelf»  all 
ilBeonacioiia  aa  she  seemed  to  be  of  lius  or  any  other  charm  she 
powessed*  From  the  period  ef  ha^  mothaif  s  d^di  the  cave  of  her 
eduoition  had  been  eonsigned  duefly  toftiain  and  worldly-minded 
govemessi  selected  by  her  anut  the  Ck>nde8sa  de  Lima,  whose  hus- 
band had  left  Foitugal.  at  that  time,  owin^  to  &  certain  political 
disgust,  and  lived  with  all  his  family  m  MDnsienr  de  Sampayo's 
honae.  An  extensive  society  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in 
Paris  wexe  im  the  bahit  of  constantly  meeting  in  that  saloon,  where 
Ineawas  first  admired  and  petted  as  a  lovely  and  accomplisbed  child, 
and  whexe  firom  the  age  of  sixteen  she  had  played  ber  part  as  a 
woman^  and  watered  into  all  the  deep  inteseat  of.  i^at  was  passing 
fffonndher. 

<<  Suceeas  ta  s^ciei^  was:  the  one  gpeat  objeet,  the  sufMseme  im-» 
portance  of  which,  had  bean  impressed  on  her  by  her  governess ;  trnd 
all  that  could  in  no  way  tend  to  promote  that  was  deemed  ntt^y 
unworthy  of  attention.  Perseverance  in  her  studies^  the  overcoming 
qI  any-  awkward  habit,  carefulness  in.  bcs  style  ef  dres%  even  the 
cnkivatiim  of  a  virtne  or  the  euring  of  a  fiault, — i^  were  adike  nr^ged 
as  tltt  means  of  rtlaiwiiig  thJai  ei^and.  va  other  motive  waa ««er 
cafoBwd;. 

*^  ^  It  alwi^s  looks  graceful  in  a.  young  lady  ta  be  obaritaifale,' 
waa  the  reason  given  for  assisting  the  unfortunate. 

"  *  Eor  the  love  of  heaven,  never  permit  yourself  to  look  out  of 
temper,  it  might  mar  your  success  in.  the  world,*  was  the  argument 
fair  aeU^control ;.  whilst  religion,  or  a  sense  ef  responsibility,  or  a 
defflze  to  promote  the  pleasure  of  others,  formed  no  part  of  tbia 
maxal  training:  and  unluckily  the  lessons  were  bestowed  on  one 
wiloae  besetting  sin  was  iranity. 

*'  The  most  simple  actions,  that,  in  another  might  have  sppong 
fircia  the  purest  feding»  were  by  her  x^erformed  for  display ;  dress 
waa  eicalted.into  an  important  scitfkce,  her  talisnta  degnd^  inti^  a 
mere  trap  for  applause,  and  even  her  afiSections  were  redueed  to  a 
matter  of  calculation  ;  so  that  the  gifted  Inez,  whose  genius  might 
have  been  an  innocent  source  i^  delight  to  herself  as  well  as  others, 
whilst  it  ought  to  have  raised  her  mind  for  above  such  mean  devices, 
and  whose  heart  was.  naUtralLy  wann  and  generous,  nev«t  seated 
beiselfat  the  piano,  never  selected,  a  book,  never  even  bestowed  Sk 
caress-on.  one  she  loved,  without  a  thought  e£'d>e  admiration  that  might 
diiKcfiy  ot  indirectly  be  gained  by  so  doing*  Yet  she  was  not  un- 
aSBdaUk  by  natm:e  t  and  Hieav^i  had  given  her  a  form  whose  e^sery 
momeoMnt  had  a  charm.    She  muse  then  hava  beeur  attraettve,  eron. 
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if  aber  had  not  rtscfied  toi  be  so;  and  had  her  edncatiiHi  heen  of  a 
different' character,  she  might:  have  escaped  the  miseial^e  &ult  that 
tarnished  her  best  fe^ngs-  The  permcsous  tsainii^  of  her  Parii»aii 
life  had  indeed  gii^n  hear  a  knowledge  o£  faoe^s  and  of  the  world 
possessed  bj  few  of  her  countrywomen ;:  but  it.  had  aiso^gi^en  hec  & 
greater  knowledge  o£  evil,  and.  a  merer  selfish,  principle  of  action  ; 
and  it  might  have  beea  well  for  Inez  had  she  never  le&i  her.  native 
land,  for  it  is  no  small'  merit  in  the  females  of  Portugal  that  they 
are  not  only  unselfish  in  theis  attachments,,  but  that  even  the  daily 
acts  of  politeness  and  courtesy,  which  in  other  nations  are  the  re- 
sult of  artificial  rules,  are  produced  in  them  by  a  natural  kindnesa 
and  delicacy  of  feeling*  They  wish  to  give  pleasure  rather  than 
excite  admiration;  and  affectation  is  a  fault  seldom  seen  in  a  Por- 
tuguese girl. 

*••  But  Pnez  had  the  peculiar  faults  of  her  countrywomen, — their 
impetuosity  and  their  want  of  self-discipline, — without  possessing 
liieir  peculiar  virtues.  Self  was  her  idol,  to  which  every  other 
object  muat  be  sacrificed  ;  and  her  whole  life  was  one  act  of  afifec- 
tation,i — ^a-  profession,  of  ingennousness  and  natural  impulse  where 
all  was  studied  and  artificial." 
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jhaofiica  and  the  American  Churchy  By  the  Rev.  H.  CaswaU^ 
M.A.     Second  edition,     London,  Mozley.     1-851* 

A  Letter  te  the  Right  Mev^  W.  Skaamery  B.D^  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen  and  Primus,  on  Aa- Functions  of  Laymen  in  the 
Church.  By  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  &c. 
London,  Murray.     185^ 

A  Letter  to  the  Bight  Hon.  W..  E.  Gladstone^  M,P.  By  the 
Bev.  H.  Caswall,  M.A..    London,  Mozley.     1852. 

Whvx  Mr.  Caswairs  work  on  America  and  the  American 
Chwpch  was  first  published,  in  1839,  it  was  hailed  with  ex- 
treme satisfaction  by  tJie  High-Church  party  in  this  country, 
^because  of  the  evidence  which  it  was  supposed  to  bear  to  the 
vitality  of  the  Church  of  England.  They  claimed  the  American 
Church  as  a  daughter  of  their  own.  Tlie  Church  of  England, 
they  said,  had  borne  a  living  child;  therefore  she  herself  lives. 
This  was  an  immense  satisftiction  at  a  time  when  her  existence 
was  of  so  extremely  doubtftil  and  feeble  a  character,  that  even 
her  most  lively  members  more  than  half  suspected  that  she  was 
already  dead,  "We  know  that  we  live  ;**  this  was  the  special 
rejoicing  wbieh  English  Churchmen  experienced  from  all  that 
tfaey  heard  and  wad  of  thi»  Transatlantie  phenomenoo,  the 
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infant  American  Church.  Moreover,  the  child  gave  symptoms 
of  having  a  verjr  good  kind  of  life :  she  was  one  of  the  right 
sort ;  had  inhented  the  good  qualities  of  her  mother  without 
the  had;  she  was  already  developing  into  towers  and  spires, 
crockets  and  finialsj  pointed  arches  and  painted  windows,  and 
all  the  other  details  of  architectural  vitality ;  she  shewed  a 
taste  too  for  handsome  services  of  plate,  for  silk  and  velvet, 
gilding  and  painting,  not  in  the  dinmg  and  drawing-rooms  of 
her  mmisters,  hut  in  the  house  of  God ;  she  even  occasionally 
lisped  some  very  pretty  nothings  ahout  Catholic  faith  and  Ca- 
tholic unity,  and  the  rest ;  altogether  she  was  voted  to  be  a 
very  respectable  infant,  and  that  her  mother  might  be  very 
proud  other.  She  is  now  some  ten  or  twelve  years  older,  and 
she  is  again  brought  forward,  almost  as  a  model  from  which 
her  venerable  parent  would  do  well  to  take  a  lesson  or  two. 
The  particular  lesson  which  her  mother  has  never  yet  learnt, 
but  which  Mr.  Caswall  is  of  opinion  that  the  daughter  can 
now  teach  her,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this, — how  to 
walk  alone. 

Hitherto  the  Church  of  England  has  been  so  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  state,  that  wicked  and  designing  people 
have  dared  to  say  that  she  was  only  a  particular  branch  of  the 
secular  government  of  the  country,  a  sort  of  moral  police ; 
that  she  had  no  independent  existence,  and  could  not  take  a 
single  step  in  any  direction  without  leaning  on  the  secular  arm, 
so  that  if  that  arm  were  to  be  withdrawn,  she  would  imme- 
diately collapse  and  die.  The  object  of  Mr.  Caswall  in  re- 
publishing this  work  (which  is  so  materially  altered  as  almost 
to  deserve  the  name  of  a  new  book)  is  to  silence  these  calum- 
nies, and  to  teach  the  Church  of  England,  by  the  example  of 
America,  how  she  may  support  her  existence  independently 
of  a  royal  supremacy  and  an  alliance  with  the  state. 

"The  mother  Church  in  England,''  he  says,  "is  witnessing 
earnest  and  faithful  efforts,  which  may  terminate  in  the  establish- 
ment of  diocesan  synods  and  the  revival  of  the  ancient  ecclesi- 
astical legislature ;  and  the  American  Church  affords  much  assist- 
ance towards  the  formation  of  a  fm  and  impartial  judgment  upoi^ 
this  subject." 

Synods,  synodical  action ;  this  is  to  be  the  great  panacea 
of  the  Establishment's  present  woes ;  and  many  amiable  indivi- 
duals, most  devoted  in  their  attachment  to  the  Establishment, 
are  using  their  best  endeavours  on  all  sides  to  promote  this 
suicidal  measure.  They  really  believe  that  the  convulsive 
struggles  that  are  going  on  with  such  fatal  activity  within  that 
body,  which  is  called  (we  presume  ironically)  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  would  be  for  ever  set  at  rest,  if  only 
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the  conflicting  parties  could  once  be  brought  together  into  an 
assembly  calling  itself  a  synod,  and  there  discuss  the  points  of 
difference  between  them;  as  though  a  dead  dog  could  be 
changed  into  a  living  horse  through  the  instrumentality  of 
some  galvanic  process  imparting  an  unseemly  motion  to  its  in- 
animate limbs,  or  as  though  the  frog  in  the  fable  had  improved 
its  defective  organisation,  and  not  rather  achieved  its  own  des- 
truction, by  its  ambitious  attempts  to  emulate-  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  the  bull.  Mr.  Caswall  himself  scarcely  seems 
to  partake  of  this  delusion  to  the  degree  in  which  other  of  his 
clerical  brethren  have  been,  and  still  are,  blinded  by  it.  He 
is  far  from  saying  with  Mr.  Bennett  (in  his  pastoral  to  his 
rebellious  parishioners  at  Frome),  that  if  only  the  Church  of 
England  could  meet  and  pass  decrees  in  synod,  "  Romanists 
and  Dissenters  would  be  seen  flocking  back  to  her  commu- 
nion ;*'  on  the  contrary,  he  acknowledges  that, 

**  although  in  a  perfectly  united  Church  synodical  action  might  be 
an  unmixed  benefit,  it  is  very  certain  that  where  divisions  on  matters 
of  principle  exist,  it  does  not  accomplish  so  much  as  sanguine  per- 
sons might  anticipate  ....  At  the  same  time  it  is  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  ecclesiastical  anarchy,  or  to  anti-church  legislation  on  the 
part  of  the  state  ....  And  though  harsh  sounds  may  occasionally 
proceed  from  the  machine,  we  hear  in  those  sounds  little  but  the 
escape  through  the  regular  safety-valve  of  a  power  which  otherwise 
might  produce  a  destructive  explosion." 

Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  be  much  of  the  same  mind,  and 
accordingly  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  he  labours  to  obtain 
the  coveted  boon,  if  not  for  the  Establishment  in  this  country, 
yet  at  least  for  the  Church  of  England  in  the  colonies.  But 
that  gentleman  is  also,  it  appears,  a  member  of  the  episcopal  com- 
munion in  Scotland,  where  synodical  government  of  some  kind 
is  already  organised  and  at  work.  Here,  therefore,  the  honour- 
able M.P.'s  ecclesiastical  essays  take  another  direction,  and  he 
iaims,  not  at  introducing  the  very  first  elements  of  Church  polity, 
as  in  England  or  in  the  colonies,  but  only  at  improving  and  per- 
fecting what  already  exists.  With  this  view,  he  has  addressed 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Skinner,  in  his  oflicial  character  as  Primus  of 
the  Scotch  episcopal  synod,  of  which  that  gentleman  has  re- 
quested the  publication,  in  order  that  its  subject  may  be 

.  *^  ventilated  and  discussed,  so  as  to  enable  us  (the  Scotch  bishops) 
the  better  to  judge  what  course  we  ought  to  pursue,  under  the  divine 
guidance,  towards  the  safe  carrying  out  of  a  measure  of  such  vital 
interest  to  the  Church." 

The  particular  measure  that  is  being  thus  ''ventilated" 
under  the  auspices  of  I^.  Skinner  and  Mr.  Gladstone^  is  the 
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intMd&clioD  of  tbiB  '^Iflfjr  Aemasit''  (to  botrow  Mr.  d/s  on 
^oids)  into  the  irfBodical  govenmieBi:  of  the  Church.    AU.die 
wotfU  knowB  that,  as  a  peUticiao,  the  learned  member  ftrtdm 
Unifeni^  of  Oitford  ia  a  noat  eothuaiaatic  adraiier  of  tkt 
49onadtutional  fbrm  ci  goversraBnt,  and  he  aeems  to  he  ao 
(deeply  enamomrei  with  this  heau  ideal  of  perfeotum  in  the 
oondmet  of  cifvil afiaurs,  that  he  is  aow  anxious  to^intiroduoe  it 
into  the 'Conduct  of  oeclesiaatieal  affaiia  ako.    He  is  of  c^oion 
that  the  lay  conmmuty  of  the  Church  ought  to  have  defined 
and  recognised  iunetioiia  in  xelation  to  her  gorernment ;  that 
the  habits  of  freedom  and  aelf-direction  to  ^hich  J&i^Hafamen 
axe  aceustcMsied  in  their  private  -and  political  capacidesy  will 
not  meSl  brook  total  and  aystematic  exclusion  from  the  ei»»- 
<nse  of  any  influau^e  in  matters  ^oeclesiasticaL    fie  looks  upon 
it  asa  moatdrnportant  ethical  and  social  principle  eatahlisbed  by 
the  Reformation,  that  every  man  should  be  his  own  aphritacd 
director;  and  the  natural  correlative  of  this  principle  in  public 
and  practical  life  is  this,  that  every  man  should  also  be  his 
own  ruler,  or,  if  this  is  too  palpably  absurd,  that  the  governed 
should  at  least  ei^oy  some  very  considerable  share  in  the  work 
of  government.     Ecclesiasticai  government,  therefore,  by  the 
clergy  alone, — that  is,  by  bitlu^  and  priests, — ^is  a  very  im- 
perfect and  highly  undesiiable  atate  of  things;  it  is  a  syst^aa 
of  abaolulism^  and  **  all  ayatems,  whether  rdigMHis  or  poli- 
tical, which  rest  on  a  principle  of  absokitism,  must  of  nsceasity 
be,  not  indeed  tyrannical,  but  feeble  and  ineffective  systems." 
We  beg  to  assure  our  readers  that  we  are  not  exaggerating 
Mr.  Gladstone's  principles  and  statements  for  the  sake  of  mak« 
ing  a  caricature  of  them ;  we  have  but  given  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  them  as  they  stand  enumerated  in  this  remarkable 
letter  to  Dr.  Skinner.     He  tells  us  himself  that  what  he  aims 
at  providing  is  "  a  regular  conatitutional  organisation'*  for  the 
Church  of  whit^  he  is  a  member ;  and  instead  of  looking  into 
the  records  of  Christian  antiquity,  or  studying  the  actual  prac- 
tice of  other  branches  (as  he  would  say)  of  the  Catholic  Cfaurdi 
for  this  purpose,  he  has  recouraeto  the  principles  of  the  Biidsh 
constitution  and  the  practice  of  British  parliaments,  until  he 
seems  positively  incapable  of  taking  in  any  other  idea.     The 
whole  letter  reads  exceedingly  like  the  in3)erfect  prog^camme 
of  some  prime-minister  about  to  propose  a  new  reform-bilh 
he  talks  of  '**  the  ateady  extension  of  each  mocyneiy  and 
means  as  'we'possefls ;"  •*  an  ^vsttennon  'of  "flie  basis  of  ^crwn- 
ment,  effected  through  the  free  choice  and  the  spontsneona 
boon  of  those  in  whom  it  now  resides ;"  there  is  to  be  ***  hey 
n^rasentartion,"  ^  a  jsy  veprenntatiare  ajvtem:;"  nim  dhmahiao 
is  itQ  be^eedarintiad,  ai0t  fnoonary^  m  "".nU  w£ 
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'  k  ito  lidse  th*  |daoe  ^^  the  ^^patsatifltt^listty^nd  gseat 
!  is  to  1»  4d:e&  ^^  for  the  ^reservstioii  Jkad  due  coirrection 
«f  «Yieh  litfts^'*  >Aere>«»e  to  be  /tbsee  ijOMaoc  or  dbanoiibats,  the 
upper  house,  or  honm  «^  bisbopsy  ibawng  ^absdutely  4umL  .ex- 
clusiveljXhe  initiative  of  all  legislation,  and  also  a  peremptory 
veto; — in  a  word,  the  Whdte  scheme  is  a  carefuuy-adjusted 
plan  oS  checks  and  couuter-checSoi,  as  ^perfect,  perhaps,  as  the 
efforts  of  mere^  human  Jegidation  can  make  it,  but  not  pre- 
ciselj  auch  as  we 'Catholics  aiie  familiar  with,  or  as  we  should 
hove  expected  a  &w  j^iears  ago  from  a  coni^cuous  member  of 
ike  High-Ckurdh  j^ty. 

Our  jfoaders  will  net  oace  to  leara  ^all  the  details  of  this 
new  patent  imadiiiDe  for  the^gpresBmeoit  of  (what  its  invaator 
considers  to  be)  a  part  of Ood's  Church;  one  or  two  of  the 
practical  results,  liawe^ei,  which  are  to  be  .anticipated  from 
its  working  are  curious  enough  to  Ije  worth  mentioning.    The 
mdncipalxesidt  concerns  "  that  much-vexed  question  of  rituaL'* 
Mr.  Gladstone  opines  that  this  is  a  matter  '^  in  which  one  con- 
gzegation  ma^  lawiully  and  innocently  differ  from  another  {* 
that  the  main  object  should  be  to  secure  **  a  general  harmony 
between  the  fsnns  of  divine  aervlce  and  the  tone  of  feeling,  the 
religious  temper,  of  the  di£SsBent  congregations."   Now  as  these 
last Jidmit  x>f  Tery  considerable  variations,  graduating,  l)y  a  sort 
oftsliding  scale,  uom  the  religious  temper  of  the  i^on  and  Beth- 
esda  diapels  oip  to  that  which  one  may  imagine  to  have  pervaded 
the  church  of  Su  Saviour's,  Leeds,  just  before  its  ministers 
sithmitted  themselves  ^o  the  Catholic  Church,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  allowable  varieties  in  rites  and  ceremonies  contem- 
plated by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  to  be  authorised  by  his  embryo 
synod,  will  be  of  .corresponding  magnitude.     Nor  are  we  left 
wholly  to  our  own  unassisted  imaginations  to  form  a  conjec- 
ture.    The  American  Church,  as  described  by  Mr.  Caswall, 
seems  to  supply  us  with  a  very  good  practical  illustration  of 
what  may  be  expected  in  this  line.     It  appears  that  at  one  of 
the  earliest  synodical  meetings  4>f  the  bishops  and  the  clerical 
and  lay  deputies  of  that  community,  it  was  decided,  amongst 
other  things,  that  the  sign  of  the  cross  might  be  omitted  in 
baptism,  if  desired  by  the  ifl^naers:;  in  the  A^pastles'  Creed^ 
the  article,  "  He  descended  into  hell,"  might  be  either  omitted 
altx>gether  or  'seme  CKplaaatcay  wovds  suhmtnted  in  its  «tead, 
at  the  discretion  «^  ike  ^sffimting  minialer^   a  aeicxstiiHi  of 
Psahrts  was  made,  pcnptioas  «f  ^«thicb  night  be  used  instead 
of  those  in  the  daily  order,  wtcordsBg  to  ike  amaae  Ijesbian 
mle,  ^^^e  minister's  idtscretioni;"  even  in  the  Ordinal,  the 
wcards,  "  Beoeive  ye  rthe  Jioly  ^Qhpat,*'  wgkt  be  nrhanged 
far  nanthmr  ^esm,  "^at  AedJacrcrrioa  oif  the  latthop  ordainiiig,;'* 
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and  8o  forth.  The  result  of  all  these  allowable  Tariedis  seems 
to  be  any  thing  but  satisfactory ;  to  some  of  the  partses  con- 
cerned, it  creates  sometimes,  Mr.  Caswall  tells  us^'  ^  a  psdnfnl 
confusion  in  a  very  solemn  part  of  the  service.*' 

•*  In  my  own  parish,  on  one  occasion,  a  bishop  performed  tlie 
services  in  the  morning  and  two  priests  in  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing. The  bishop  read  the  article  on  the  descent  into  hell,  as  it 
stands  in  the  English  Prayer-book  ;  the  first  presbyter  read  the 
substitute  permitted  in  America,  *  He  went  into  the  place  of  departed 
spirits;'  and  the  second  omitted  the  article  altogether.  Very  fre- 
quently the  clerg3rman  says  one  thing  and  the  congregation  another, 
and  occasionally  individuals,  disapproving  of  their  pastor's  dioice, 
repeat  with  marked  emphasis  the  phrase  which  he  rejects/' 

Of  course,  it  is  not  intended  that  the   introduction  of 
**  synodal  action"  into  the  Established  Church  of  this  country 
should  be  productive  of  similar  results ;  on  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Caswall  expressly  stipulates,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Grladstone, 
for  developments  of  a  totally  opposite  character.     But  the 
question  is,  how  is  this  direction  of  results  to  be  practically 
secured?     Mr.  Caswall  draws  a  most  dismal  picture  of ''the 
inconsistencies  and  fictions"  under  which  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  at  present  labouring,  and  which  cause  her,  as  he  very 
frankly  acknowledges,  to  be  "  an  object  of  sarcasm  and  ridi- 
cule" to  all,  excepting  a  portion  of  her  own  children.     He 
acknowledges  too  that  her  case  *'  requires  a  decisive  remedy  ;" 
but  such  a  remedy  he  flatters  himself  he  has  discovered  in  the 
revival  of  Convocation.     We  can  only  say  that  we  heartily 
wish  he  may  have  an  early  opportunity  of  testing  the  value 
of  his  remedy ;  we  suspect  he  will  soon  find  that  it  is  even 
worse  than  the  disease,  and  that  not  even  the  charmed  name 
of  Synod  is  a  match  for  that  universal  law  of  nature,  "  a  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand." 


PAPAL  AGGRESSION  IN  THIBET  AND  TAETARY. 

Travels  in  Tartarv,  Thibet,   and  China,  during  the  years 
1844-6-6,  by  M.  Hue.     Translated  from  the  French  by 
.     W.  Hazlitt.     2  vols.     London,  Oflice   of  the   Nationid 
Illustrated  Library,  227  Strand. 

M.  Hue  and  M.  Gabet,  names  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the 
Annals  of  the  Propagation  oftheFaith^  are  two  of  the  spiritual 
children  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  belonging  to  the  congregation 
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6f  St.  Lazarus  in  France,  and  devoted  by  it  to  the  noble  and 
most  perilous  enterprise  of  preaching  the  gospel  in  China. 
M.  Grabet  went  out  to  that  country  in  the  year  1836,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Perboyre,  who  received  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  there  on  the  11th  of  September  1840.  M.  Hue 
followed  about  four  years  later ;  and  the  earliest  communica- 
tion which  we  remember  to  have  seen  of  his  in  the  Annals 
already  referred  to,  belongs  to  the  month  of  January  1841,  at 
which  time  he  was  making  a  temporary  sojourn  at  Macao. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  ensuing  month  he  set  out  for  the 
distant  mission  of  Si-wang,  an  establishment  of  Chinese  Chris- 
tians, who  had  settled  within  the  borders  of  Mongolia,  north 
of  the  Great  Wall,  in  order  that  they  might  escape  those 
severe  storms  of  persecution  to  which  they  were  subjected  in 
their  own  country. 

The  fir^t  priests  who,  in  these  latter  times,  ever  penetrated 
to  the  Mongolese  territory,  were  despatched  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Roux,  superior  of  the  French  mission  at  Pekin,  and  himself 
also  a  member  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Lazarus,  in  the  year 
1796.  They  were  sent  expressly  for  the  benefit  of  these 
Chinese  emigrants,  confessors  of  the  faith,  who  were  dispersed 
here  and  there  over  the  vast  uncultivated  plains  of  the  Tartars, 
wherever  they  could  find  the  means  of  subsistence  and  a 
shelter  for  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  By  degrees  the 
missionaries  sent  in  pursuit  of  these  scattered  sheep  succeeded 
in  gathering  together  a  few  small  flocks  at  different  points 
considered  most  favourable  for  the  purpose ;  and  thus  arose 
the  first  Christian  congregations  of  what  is  now  an  immense 
apostolic  vicariate.  Li  the  year  18^7  a  most  important  ac- 
cession was  made  to  these  missions  by  the  persecuting  de- 
crees which  were  then  published  by  the  Emperor  Tao-Kouang. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  how  he  expelled  all  the 
European  missionaries,  declared  their  establishments  confis- 
cated to  the  state,  and  razed  to  its  foundations  the  beautiful 
church  that  had  been  built  in  Pekin ;  it  is  not  so  generally 
known,  however,  that  the  Lazarists,  who  had  heretofore  served 
that  mission,  then  sought  refuge  in  the  same  direction  in 
which  so  many  of  their  neophytes  had  already  found  it,  viz. 
among  the  erratic  tribes  encamped  northward  of  the  Great 
Wall,  and  that  in  this  way  the  missions  of  Mongolia  received 
new  life  and  energy.  Si-wang  grew  rich  from  the  losses  of 
Pekin,  and  henceforth  became  the  centre  of  missionary  action 
in  those  parts,  and  the  school  of  the  native  clergy^  a  semi- 
nary being  established  there  with  twelve  or  fourteen  Chinese 
students. 

Hither,  then,  M.  Hue  was  sent ;  and  after  a  most  perilou 
VOL.  iz.  M  M 
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joumejTi  trayersii^  the  whole  of  China  from  one  end  of  the 
eountry  to  ihe  other,  at  a  time  when  it  was  deadi  for  any 
European  to  he  found  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the 
kingdonii  he  arrived  in  safety  late  in  the  autumn  of  184L 
Already  there  were  about  seven  or  ei^t  thousand  Christiaiis 
resident  in  Mongolia,  but  scattered  over  more  than  two  hun- 
dred diflTerent  places ;  moreover  they  were  not  real  natives  of 
the  country^  but,  as  we  have  said,  dmost  exclusively  Chinese 
emigrants.     The  disposition  of  the  natives,  however,  was  suf- 
ficiently good,  and  the  prospects  of  the  mission  altogether  suffi- 
ciently encouraging,  to  induce  his  Holiness,  Pope  Gregory XVI., 
to  detach  it  from  the  diocese  of  Pekin,  at  the  same  time  as  he 
detached  Manchouria  also,  another  province  of  Tartary,  and 
Leao*Tone,  a  province  of  China,  from  the  same  diocese,  and 
to  erect  them  into  two  separate  vicariates  apostolic*      This 
was  in  the  year  1830.    On  the  8th  of  November,  I84O5  Mon- 
aignor  Yerolles  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Colombia^  and  took 
possession  of  his  vicariate  of  Manchouria.    In  184S,  Mon- 
signor  Mouly,  who  had  been  for  some  time  superior  of  the 
Chinese  mission,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Fussulan  in  pat'- 
tUms  ifMdeUumf  and  appointed   the  first  vicar  apostolic  of 
Mongolia.     The  tract  of  country  thus  subjected  to  his  juris- 
diction is  the  scene  of  the  present  travels.     It  is  of  immense 
extent,  and  comprises  a  great  variety  of  inhabitants  of  divers 
languages  and  forms  of  religious  worship, — Chinese,  Mongols, 
Thibetians,  Turks,  Mantchoos,  and  others.     Amongst}  these, 
however,  by  far  the  most  interesting,  and  holcUng  out  tlie 
surest  hope  of  a  reward  to  the  labours  of  the  Christian  mis- 
sionary, are  the  real  natives  of  the  district,  the  Mongols  and 
Thibetians,  a  people  of  habits  singularly  frank  and  simple, 
.and,  moreoveri  in  many  respects  naturally  religious*     The 
wandering  pastoral  life  of  the  Mongol  branch  of  the  great 
Tartar  family  involuntarily  reminds  the  reader  again  and 
again,  in  the  course  of  the  volumes  before  us,  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  patriarchs  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  as  to  their  religion,  there  are  several  features 
in  it  which  bear  a  sufficient  resembhrnce  to  the  great  truths 
of  Christianity  to  make  us  hope  that  it  would  be  compara* 
tively  easy  to  persuade  them  to  embrace  the  Gospel.     They 
believe  in  one  God,  and  in  a  future  state  where  the  good 
shall  be  rewarded  and   the  wicked  punished;  they  recite 
public  and  private  prayers,  observe  fasts  and  holydays,  and, 
above  all,  have  a  religious  "way  of  looking  at  things,  judging 
of  things  according  to  religious  rules,  setting  a  value  upon 
them  onlv  in  proportion  to  tlieir  religious  character.    In  this 
TMpect  they  appear  in  most  pleasing  colours  when  compared 
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wiA.  their  neighbours  the  Chinese^  who  are  described  by  all 
who  know  them  as  a  people  almost  universally  sceptical  and 
indifferent  to  such  matters* 

To  preach  the  Gospel,  then,  to  the  people  of  Mongolia  was 
the  one  great  object  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  new 
vicar  apostolic.  The  glad  tidings  of  salvation  had  indeed 
been  preached  to  them  five  himdred  years  before  by  Jean 
de  Montcorvin,  a  Franciscan  missionary,  made  Archbishop  of 
Pekin  by  Pope  Clement  V.  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century;  but  not  a  vestige  of  what  was  then  done  for 
them  now  remained* 

The  first  thing  that  was  necessary  for  the  new  labourew 
destined  for  the  work,  Messrs.  Hue  and  Gabet,  was,  that  they 
should  become  masters  of  the  various  Tartar  dialects ;  and  for 
this  purpose  they  made,  from  time  to  time  during  their  resi- 
dence at  Si-wang,  several  excursions  into  the  Land  of  Grass 
(as  the  uncultivated  portions  of  that  part  of  Tartary  are  desig- 
nated), and  took  up  their  temporary  abode  beneath  the  hospi- 
table tents  of  the  Mongols.  At  length  this  difficult  task  was 
accomplished,  and  they  had  translated  several  little  works  of 
Christian  prayer  and  doctrine  into  the  Mongol  language. 
Next,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country,  even  in  its  most 
distant  parts,  was  deemed  desirable  before  the  plan  of  future 
operations  should  be  finally  decided  upon.  Towards  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1844,  the  prudent  prelate  sent  in- 
structions to  his  two  chosen  missionaries  to  set  out  on  a  very 
extended  travel  for  this  purpose,  or  rather,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  more  minutely  studying  the  character  and  manners 
of  Uie  people,  and  also  of  ascertaining  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  extent  and  limits  of  the  vicariate. 

It  is  an  account  of  these  wanderings  which  is  now  laid 
before  us ;  and  a  more  lively,  entertaining  book  of  travels  it 
has  rarely  been  our  lot  to  meet  with.  There  is  a  life  and 
freshness  about  the  narrative  which  sometimes  reminds  us  of 
the  vivid  descriptions  of  Eothen,  more  particularly,  perhaps, 
in  the  reports  of  conversations  and  official  interviews  with  the 
native  authorities;  whilst  we  need  hardly  say  it  is  wholly  free 
from  every  trace  of  that  levity  of  thought  and  speech  which 
too  often  blemish  the  pages  of  that  clever  book ;  neither  is  it 
disfigured  by  any  of  that  straining  after  sentiment  which  in 
many  Frencn  works  is  so  offensive  to  English  readers.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  singularly  free  from  affectation  of  any  kind; 
so  that,  independently  of  the  very  interesting  incidents  and 
adventures  which  it  records,  there  is  an  air  of  genuineness 
and  hearty  truth-tellinff  simplicity  pervading  the  whole  which 
impart  an  irresistible  charm  to  every  portion  of  itt  Moreover^ 
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it  18  a  book  full  of  information  of  all  kinds :  there  are  nume- 
rous facts  in  history  for  those  whose  thirst  for  that  particular 
branch  of  human  knowledge  makes  them  curious  to  learn  all 
about  the  various  dynasties  that  have  ever  ruled  in  those  dis- 
tant parts^  and  the  foreign  conquests  or  internal  revolutions 
hj  iiraich  they  have  been  successively  deposed ;  there  is  an 
aoun  dance  of  geographical  lore  for  those  whose  ardour  in  such 
studies  is  keen  enough  to  bid  defiance  to  the  perplexity  of  a 
gazetteer  full  of  names  like  the  following,  PieJie-Keou,  Ho- 
Aoao-Y,  Koui-hoa-tcheu,  &c.  &c. ;  there  are  many  interesting 
details  of  natural  history,  both  about  plants,  birds,  and  quad- 
rupeds, not  overlooking  the  habits  of  the  little  sparrow,  or 
Kio-nio-eul,  bird  of  the  family,  as  the  Chinese  call  it,  and 
embracingja  great  variety  of  productions,  both  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world,  that  are  imknown  to  Europe ;  in  a  word, 
there  is  entertainment  for  all.    On  every  account,  therefore, 
these  travels  deserve  the  place  that  has  been  given  them  in  a 
popular  National  Library ;  and  they  will  receive  an  universal 
welcome,  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  from  the  pen  of  two 
''  Romish  priests,"  actively  engaged,  too,  in  carrying  out  a 
measure  of  "  Papal  aggression."     We  do  not  know  whether  . 
the  notice  in  the  pr^ace,  that  the  religion  of  the  Mongolese 
and  other  Tartars  (which  is  Buddhism)  "  presents  the  most 
singular  analogies  in  its  leading  features  with  the  Catholicism 
of  RomCj"  was  intended  by  the  editor  as  a  sop  to  the  national 
Cerberus  of  anti-Catholic  bigotry,  and  to  reconcile  the  mon- 
ster's conscience  to  the  papistical  feast  he  was  invited  to  par- 
take of.   Anyhowj  it  is  not  unlikely  to  have  this  soothing  effect 
upon  the  appetites  of  some  readers;  and  since  the  fact  is 
literally  true,  we  are  not  disposed  to  be  very  severe  upon  the 
editors  for  the  way  in  which  they  have  stated  it.    The  subject, 
however,  which  it  suggests  is  too  vast  for  us  to  enter  upon  at 
present^  even  though  we  should  be  tempted  on  some  future 
occasion  to  return  to  it.     To-day  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
the  secular  portions  of  the  work,  which  are  of  a  lighter  kind 
and  more  generally  entertaining;  first  premising,  however,  that 
there  seem  to  be  no  grounds  whatever  for  the  suspicions  in 
which  we  observe  that  some  of  the  literary  periodicals  have 
indulged  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  narrative.    These  critics 
complain  that  a  thousand  closely-filled  pages  of  '^  souvenirs" 
(such  being  the  bulk  of  the  work  in  its  original  French),  com- 
piled after  an  interval  of  four  to  seven  years,  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  be  very  accurate,  and  suggest  that  the  auUiors 
have  probably  been  indebted  to  their  imagination  for  the 
5*getting-up"  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  facts  in  the 
volumes  before  us.     Had  these  gentlemen,  however,  been 
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■  » i.^  '                                                         •  ..    ■ 

-*^:  readers  of  the  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  ilhe  Faith^  they 

^^':cz  \fould  have  seen  how  little  room  there  was  for  these  injurious 

.T-':  suspicions. 

:  'r  The  two  travellers  set  out  in  the  autumn  of  1844  with  a 

/.  single  companion,  a  young  Lama  of  the  vagabond  species,  with 

-rrj.  whose  erratic  and  adventurous  taste  the  proposed  journey  was 

;  . :..  singularly  in  harmony.   He  had  been  converted  to  Christianity 

'  ;,  some  time  before,  and  was  now  attached  to  the  missionaries 

..  ,^  in  a  capacity  which  we  cannot  better  describe  than  by  borrow- 

:-:.:  ^"S  ^  word  from  the  transatlantic  vocabulary,  and  calling  him 

.^l  their  help.     He  certainly  was  not  their  guide,  for  he  knew 

'.  "^  no  more  of  the  wilds  of  Tartary  through  which  they  were 

about  to  pass  than  his  European  masters;   and,  moreover, 

.  '^  his  pig-headed  obstinacy  often  caused  them  to  lose  their  way 

J^.  when  they  might  otherwise  have  had  some  chance  of  reaphing 

"J'l^  their  destination.      Neither  was  he  their  interpreter,  for  he 

:^^'  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Dchiahours,  who  have  a  language 

V^;  of  their  own,  a  medley  of  Mongol,  Chinese,  and  Eastern  TM- 

"3^  betian ;  and,  besides,  the  missionaries  could  speak  the  language 

•  -^  *  very  well  for  themselves.     He  was  not  their  purveyor,  or  we 

"i^  should  not  read  of  M.  Gabet  riding  for  some  miles  with  a 

--'  couple  of  sheep's  livers  dangling  at  his  saddle-bow ;  neither 

'/*  was  he  their  chefde  cuisine^  or  M.  Hue  would  not  have  had  to 

'-  -  employ  himself  in  the  undignified  occupation  of  drawing  a  fowl. 

\''  The  only  two  duties  which  seetn  to  have  uniformly  devolved 

"^  upon  him  are  the  brewing  of  the  tea,  and  the  saying  **  sok,  sok'' 

^^"  to  the  camels  to  make  them  kneel  down  when  it  was  required. 

ii^^  He  was  "  sour,  savage,  and  sometimes  saucy,"  yet  with  a 

^^  groundwork  of  honesty  and  devotion  quite  capable^  in  his 

jf'^  masters'  opinion — and  we  don't  know  that  any  body  else  had 

a  right  to  have  any  opinion  about  the  matter— -of  compen- 

tt  sating  for  the  perversities  of  his  nature.    Such  as  he  was,  then, 

:.«  the  French  travellers  took  him,  "for  better,  for  worse;"  and 

H^  the  little  cavalcade  set  out  in  the  following  order.     Samdad- 

I  chiemba,  the  hero  whose  avocations  and  character  we  have 

)«?  been  endeavouring  to  describe,  opened  the  march,  "  gravely 

le  mounted  on  a  black,  stunted,  meagre  mule,"  and  leading  two 

"n  camels,  laden  with  the  baggage,  tents,  pots,  and  the  other 

fsi  thousand  and  one  utensils  which  are  always  wanted  in  a  coun- 

n"  try  where  taverns  are  scarce,  or,  still  more  frequently,  not  to 

I  be  found  at  all.    Then  came  the  two  missionaries,  MM.  Gabet 

i  and  Hue,  mounted,  with  a  due  regard  to  their  respective  pro- 

i  portions,  the  former  on  a  tall  camel,  the  latter  on  a  horse.   As 

r  to  the  outer  man  of  these  two  priests,  no  one  could  recognise 

■  the  two  young,  smooth-faced,  yet  eminently  French  counte- 
'^  pappes  whipb  appear  on  the  title-page  of  the  work*  to  be  the 
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same  as  those  which  are  presented  to  us  about  twenty  pages 
further  on,  after  having  undergone  the  necessary  operaticHis 
for  transforming  themselves  into  Thibetian  Lamas.  They  had 
ahready  undergone  one  metamorphose  in  becoming  Chinese 
instead  of  Europeans ;  but  now  a  still  further  change  was  to 
be  wrought,  that  they  might  come  out  as  Tartars.  The  long 
pig^tail  which  they  had  so  carefully  cultivated  ever  since  they 
left  their  native  country,  was  now  ruthlessly)  severed  by  the 
relentless  razor  of  Samdadchiemba,  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
and  even  tears  of  their  Chinese  Christian  disciples. 

**  A  long  yellow  robe,  fastened  at  the  right  side  with  five  gilt 
buttons,  and  round  the  waist  by  a  long  red  sash ;  a  red  jacket,  with 
a  collar  of  purple  velvet,  put  on  over  the  robe  ;  and  a  yellow  cap, 
surmounted  by  a  red  tuft,  completed  their  new  costume," 

which  was,  in  fact,  the  ordinary  secular  habit  of  the  llamas ; 
not  that  which  they  wear  when  actually  performing  their 
idolatrous  ministry  in  the  pagodas.  This  dress  had  the 
double  advantage  of  giving  the  travellers  an  ecclesiastical 
exterior  becoming  their  sacred  character,  and  also  of  being  in 
imison  with  that  worn  by  their  young  neophyte  and  attendant, 
Samdadchiemba,  who  was  dressed  like  a  Thibetian  Lama  of 
an  inferior  order,  to  which,  in  truth,  he  had  once  belonged. 
Of  this  gentleman's  personal  appearance  we  have  omitted  to 
speak,  but  it  may  help  our  readers  to  form  a  more  accurate 
estimate  of  his  capabilities  as  an  agreeable  fellow-traveller,  if 
we  mention  that 

"  a  great  flat  nose,  insolently  turned  up ;  a  large  mouth,  slit  in  a 
perfectly  straight  line ;  thick,  projecting  lips ;  a  deep  bronze  oom- 
jdexion ;  every  feature  contributed  to  give  to  his  physiognomy  a 
wild  and  scornful  aspect.  When  his  little  eyes  seemed  starting  out 
of  his  head  from  under  their  lids,  wholly  destitute  of  eyelasb,  and 
he  looked  at  you  wrinkling  his  brow,  he  inspired  you  at  once  with 
feelings  of  dread  and  yet  of  confidence." 

Such  is  his  portrait  as  drawn  by  his  companions;  and  cer- 
tainly, if  the  artist  has  not  done  him  foul  injustice,  he  was 
quite  as  unprepossessing  as  this  description  of  him  would  lead 
us  to  expect. 

This,  then,  was  the  trio  that  were  launched,  alone  and 
without  a  guide,  amid  a  new  world,  "  without  a  friend  to  ad- 
vise or  to  aid  them,  save  Him  by  whose  strength  they  were 
supported,  and  whose  name  they  were  seeking  to  make  known 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth." 

The  Chinese  Christians  from  whom  they  parted  were  fully 
persuaded  that  they  would  inevitably  perish  of  privation  and 
misery  in  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  even  if  they  (Kd  not  meet 
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with  some  violent  death  during  so  long  a  pilgrimage  in  a 
hostile  land*  And  when  no  intelligence  of  them  bad  been 
received  for  a  period  of  two  years  and  several  months,  these 
apprehensions  were  so  far  confirmed  that  they  were  universally 
considered  to  be  dead.  We  ourselves  rememher  to  have  joined 
with  the  vicar  apostob'c  of  Manchouria,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visit  to  Rome  in  the  spring  of  1847,  in  lamenting  over  th^ 
supposed  loss  of  two  such  young  and  able  mififionaries — the 
one  wap  only  thirty-two  years  old,  the  other  thirty-seven—at 
a  time  when,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  they  had  been  already 
restored  to  the  Christian  congregations  at  Macao.  During 
the  whole  of  this  time  they  had  been  sojourning  in  Centr^ 
Asia,  and  had  travelled  upwards  of  2500  European  leagues. 
At  a  later  period — about  three  years  ago,  we  believe — M» 
Gabet  died  during  what  was  intended  to  have  been  a  short 
visit  to  Europe;  and  hence  the  account  of  their  mission, 
though  really  the  joint  production  of  the  two  travellers,  has 
appeared  under  the  name  of  M.  Hue  only. 

The  first  people  with  whom  the  travellers  became  ac- 
quainted, and  whose  country  they  traversed  for  a  period  of 
four  or  five  months,  were  the  Mongol  Tartars,  whose  most 
striking  characteristics,  it  appears,  are  an  extreme  simplicity 
and  guilelessness,  and  a  ready  generous  hospitalitv ;  whereas 
the  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  are  "  a  thorough  nation  of  shop* 
keepers,  with  hearts  dry  as  a  ship-biscuit,  and  grasping  as  a 
monkey,  who  will  not  give  a  traveller  even  a  cup  of  water 
except  for  money  or  money's  worth."  The  result  of  these  two 
characters,  when  brought  into  contact  with  one  another  by  the 
accidents  of  travel  or  in  the  regular  intercourse  of  business, 
seems  to  be  much  the  same  on  the  plains  of  Tartary  as  in  the 
streets  of  our  own  metropolis.  Who  has  not  read  the  follow^- 
ing  scene  {mutatis  mutandis)  a  hundred  times  in  the  police* 
reports  of  our  London  newspapers  ? 

''  So  soon  as  Mongols,  simple,  ingenuous  men,  if  such  there  be  at 
all  in  the  world,  arrive  in  a  trading  town,  they  are  snapped  up  by 
some  Chinese,  who  carry  them  off,  as  it  were,  by  main  force,  to  their 
houses,  give  them  tea  for  themselves  and  forage  for  their  animals, 
and  cajole  them  in  every  conceivable  way.  The  Mongols,  themselves 
without  guile,  and  incapable  of  conceiving  guile  in  others,  take  all 
they  hear  to  be  perfectly  genuine,  and  congratulate  themselves,  con- 
scious as  they  are  of  their  inaptitude  for  business,  upon  their  good 
fortune  in  thus  meeting  with  brothers,  as  they  say,  in  whom  they  can 
place  full  confidence,  and  who  will  undertake  to  manage  their  whole 
business  for  them.  A  good  dinner  provided  gratis  in  the  back  shop 
completes  the  illusion.  *  If  these  people  wanted  to  rob  me,'  says  the 
Tartar  to  himself,  '  they  would  not  go  to  all  this  expense  in  giving 
me  a  dinner  for  nothing.'  ^ 
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''  When  once  the  Chinese  has  got  hold  of  Ihe  Tartar,  he  elnidoys 
over  him  all  the  resources  of  the  skilful  and  utterly  unprincipled  kxaif' 
very  of  the  Chinese  character*  He  keeps  him  in  his  house,  eating, 
drinking,  and  smoking,  one  day  after  another,  until  his  subordinates 
have  add  all  the  poor  man's  cattle,  or  whatever  else  he  has  to  sell, 
and  bought  for  him  in  return  the  commodities  he  requires,  at  pnees 
double  and  triple  the  market  value.  But  so  plausible  is  the  Chinese, 
and  so  simple  is  the  Tartar,  that  the  latter  invariably  departs  with 
the  most  entire  conviction  of  the  immense  philanthropy  of  Uie  former, 
and  with  a  promise  to  return,  when  he  has  other  goods  to  sell,  to  the 
establishment  where  he  has  been  treated  so  fraternally"  (p.  114). 

In  factf  all  the  trading  towns  throughout  this  whole  terri- 
tory seem  to  be  like  so  many  huge  pneumatic  pumps  stationed 
at  proper  intervals  for  the  express  purpose  of  creating  a  vacuum 
in  Mongolian  purses,  and  to  be  wonderfully  successful  in  at- 
taining their  object.  It  appears^  however,  that  sometimes  the 
Chinese  are  victims  to  their  own  knavery, 

**  and  we  have  known  even  Tartars  catch  them  in  a  snare.  One 
day  a  Mongol  presented  himself  at  the  counter  of  a  Chinese  money- 
changer, with  a  youen-pao  carefully  packed  and  sealed.  A  yonen- 
pao  is  an  ingot  of  silver  weighing  three  pounds  ;  in  China  there  are 
sixteen  ounces  to  the  pound,  and  the  three  pounds  are  never  very 
rigorously  exacted,  there  being  generally  four  or  five  ounces  over,  so 
that  the  usual  weight  of  an  ingot  of  silver  is  fifty-two  ounces.  The 
Tartar  had  no  sooner  unpacked  his  youen-pao  than  the  Chinese  clerk 
resolved  to  defiraud  him  of  an  ounce  or  two,  and  weighing  it,  he  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  fifty  ounces.  'My  youen-pao  weighs  fifty -two 
ounces,'  exclaimed  the  Tartar ;  *  I  weighed  it  before  I  left  home.' 
•  Oh;  your  Tartar  scales  are  all  very  well  for  sheep ;  but  they  don't 
do  for  weighii^  bullion.'  After  much  haggling,  the  baigain  was 
concluded ;  the  youen-pao  was  purchased  as  weighing  fifty  ounces ; 
and  the  Tartar,  having  first  required  and  obtained  a  certificate  of  die 
stated  weight  and  value  of  the  ingot,  returned  to  his  tent  with  a  good 
provision  of  sapeks  [the  small  copper  coin  of  the  country]  and  bank- 
notes. In  the  evening  the  principal  of  the  establishment  received 
the  usual  report  from  each  clerk  of  the  business  done  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  *  I,'  said  one  of  them  with  a  triumphant  air,  *  bought  a 
youen-pao  of  silver,  and  made  two  ounces  by  it.*  He  produced  the 
ingot,  which  the  chief  received  with  a  smile,  soon  changing  into  a 
frown.  *  What  have  you  got  here  V  cried  he ;  *  this  is  not  silver.' 
The  ingot  was  handed  round,  and  all  the  clerks  saw  that  indeed  it 
was  base  bullion.  *  I  know  the  Tartar,'  said  the  clerk  who  had  pur- 
chased it,  '  and  will  have  him  up  before  the  Mandarin.* 

**  The  satellites  of  justice  were  forthwith  despatched  after  the 
roguish  Tartar,  whose  offence,  proved  against  him,  was  matter  of 
capital  punishment.  It  was  obvious  that  the  ingot  was  base  bullion, 
and  on  the  face  of  the  affair  there  was  clear  proof  that  the  Tartar  had 
sold  it.     The  Tartar,  however,  stoutly  repudiated  the  imputattcm. 
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.^The  humblest  of  the  humble/  said  he,  'craves  that  he  may  be 
allowed  to  put  forth  a  word  in  his  defence.'  *  Speak,'  said  the 
Jif  andarin ;  *  but  beware  how  you  say  aught  other  than  the  exact 
truth.'  *  It  is  true,'  proceeded  the  Tartar,  *  that  I  sold  a  youen-pao 
at  this  person's  shop,  but  it  was  all  pure  silver.  I  am  a  Tartar,  a 
poor  simple  man,  and  these  people,  seeking  to  take  advantage  of  me, 
have  substituted  a  false  for  my  genuine  ingot.  I  cannot  command 
many  words,  but  I  pray  our  father  and  mother  (t.  e.  the  Mandarin) 
to  have  this  false  youen-pao  weighed.'  The  ingot  was  weighed,  and 
was  found  to  contain  fifty-two  ounces.  The  Tartar  now  drew  from 
one  of  his  boots  a  small  parcel,  containing,  wrapped  in  rags,  a  P»ece 
of  paper  which  he  held  up  to  the  Mandarin.  *  Here  is  a  certificate, 
cried  he,  *  which  I  received  at  the  shop,  and  which  attests  the  value 
and  weight  of  the  youen-pao  that  I  sold.'  The  Mandarin  looked 
over  the  paper  with  a  roguish  smile,  and  then  said,  *  Accordmg  to 
the  testimony  of  the  clerk  himself  who  wrote  this  certificate,  this 
Mongol  sold  to  him  a  youen-pao  weighing  fifty  ounces ;  this  youoi- 
pao  of  base  bullion  weighs  fifty-two  ounces ;  tliis  therefore  cannot  be 
the  Mongol's  youen-pao ;  but  now  comes  the  question,  whose  is  it  ? 
Who  are  really  the  persons  that  have  false  bullion  in  their  posses- 
sicMi  V  Every  body  present,  the  Mandarin  included,  knew  perfectly 
well  how  the  case  stood ;  but  tlie  Chinese  magistrate,  tickled  with 
the  Tartar's  ingenuity,  gave  him  the  benefit  of  the  clerk's  dull  roguery, 
and  dismissed  the  charge  ;  but  not  so  the  accusers,  who  were  well 
bastinadoed,  and  would  have  been  put  to  death  as  coiners,  had  they 
not  found  means  to  appease  justice  by  the  present  of  some  ingots  of 
purer  metal"  (j^,  117). 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  the  next  ques- 
tion upon  which  we  feel  curious  for  information  concerns  the 
accommodations  which  the  country  provides  for  travellers :  Is 
there  "good  entertainment  for  man  and  horse  ?"— for,  after 
all,  a  traveller's  (most  certainly  an  English  traveller's)  com- 
fort depends  very  materially  upon  this  main  circumstance. 
And  we  must  confess  that,  according  to  the  account  given  us 
by  MM.  Hue  and  Gabet,  Tartary  is  about  the  last  place  in 
the  worid  in  which  John  Bull  would  find  himself  at  ease,  or 
be  disposed  to  make  a  lengthened  tour.  A  man  who  "  thinks 
himself  prepared  for  any  thing,  provided  he  can  but  bargain 
for  a  clean  tablecloth  and  a  good  rump-steak  every  day,' 
would  be  more  thoroughly  out  of  his  element  in  the  plains  of 
Tartary  than  in  almost  any  other  country  we  know  of.  ^  Most 
other  quarters  of  the  globe  have  been  so  far  europeanised  at 
least,  if  not  anglicised,  by  the  continually-increasing  aggres- 
sions  of  European  travellers,  as  to  have  some  places  of  public 
resort  and  entertainment  more  or  less  adapted  to  their  habits 
and  mode  of  life ;  but  Tartary  is  wholly  untrodden  ground ; 
/|iud  the  interior  of  9  Tartar  inn  (or.rather  of  a  Tartar-Chinese 
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iniij  for  almost  all  the  inns  in  Tartaij  are  kept  by  Cfainescj 
or  Turks,  none  by  the  Tartars  themselves,)  presents  as  unin« 
▼iiing  a  spectacle  to  an  tintravelled  Englishman  at  the  present 
day  as  ever  it  did  in  the  very  darkest  period  of  the  dark  ages. 

"They  consist  almost  universally  of  a  large  square  enclosuret 
formed  by  high  poles  interlaced  with  brushwood.  In  the  centre  of 
this  enclosure  is  a  mud  house,  never  more  than  ten  feet  high.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  wretched  rooms  at  each  extremity,  the  entire 
structure  consists  of  one  laige  apartment,  serving  at  once  for  cookingi 
eating,  and  sleeping,  thoroughly  dirty,  and  full  of  smoke  and  intole- 
rable stench.  Into  this  pleasant  place  all  travellers,  without  distinc- 
tion, are  ushered,  the  portion  of  space  applied  to  their  accommoda- 
tion being  a  long  wide  kang,  as  it  is  called, — ^a  sort  of  fomace,  occu- 
pying more  than  three- fourtlis  of  the  apartment,  about  four  feet  high, 
and  the  flat  smooth  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  a  reed  mat, 
which  the  richer  guests  cover  again  with  a  travelling  carpet  of  felt, 
or  with  furs.  In  front  of  it,  three  immense  coppers,  set  in  glazed 
earth,  serve  for  the  preparation  of  the  travellers  milk-broth.  The 
apertures  by  which  these  n\pnster  boilers  are  heated  communicate 
.  with  the  interior  of  the  kang,  so  that  its  temperature  is  constantly 
maintained  at  a  high  elevation,  even  in  the  terrible  cold  of  winter. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  guests,  the  landlord,  or,  as  the  Chinese  call  him, 
the  comptroller  of  the  chest,  invites  them  to  ascend  the  kang,  where 
tfaev  seat  themselves,  their  legs  crossed  tailor-fashion,  round  a  large 
table  not  more  than  six  inches  high.  The  lower  part  of  the  room  is 
reserved  for  the  people  of  the  inn,  who  there  busy  themselves  in 
keeping  up  the  fire  under  the  cauldrons,  boiling  tea,  and  pounding 
oats  and  buck-wheat  into  flour  for  the  repast  of  Sie  travellers.  The 
kang  of  these  Tartar-Chinese  inns  is,  till  evening,  a  stage  full  of  ani« 
mation,  where  the  guests  eat,  drink,  smoke,  gamble,  dispute  and 
fight ;  with  n^ht-fall,  the  refectory,  tavern,  and  gambling-house  of 
the  day  is  suddenly  converted  into  a  dormitory.  The  travellers  who 
have  any  bed-clothes  unroll  and  arrange  them  ;  those  who  have  none 
setde  themselves  as  best  they  may  in  their  personal  attire,  and  lie 
down  side  by  side  round  the  table.  When  the  guests  are  very  nume- 
rous they  arrange  themselves  in  two  circles,  feet  to  feet.  Thus  re- 
clined, those  so  disposed  sleep ;  others,  awaiting  sleep,  smoke,  drink 
tea,  and  gossip.  The  effect  of  tlie  scene,  dimly  exhibited  by  an  im- 
perfect wick  floating  amid  thick,  dirty,  stinking  oil,  whose  receptacle 
IS  ordinarily  a  broken  tea-cup,  is  fiuitastic,  and  to  the  stranger 
fearful"  (p.  17). 

This  practice  of  sitting,  eating,  and  sleeping  upon  the  hob, 
(for  we  can  call  it  by  no  other  name  that  would  convev  so 
true  an  idea  of  it)  seems  to  prevail  universally  througnout 
Tartary,  with  some  few  local  peculiarities  that  are  worth, 
mentioning ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Kan-Sou,  where  the  said  hob 
is  not  constructed  altogether  of  brickwork,  as  is  the  case  in 
Northern  China, 
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^*  but  the  upper  flooring  consists  of  movable  planks,  placed  closely 
beside  one  another.  When  they  want  to  heat  the  kang  for  sleeping 
purposes,  they  remove  the  planks  and  strew  the  interior  of  the  kang 
with  horse-^dung  quite  dry  and  pulverised.  Over  this  combustible 
they  throw  some  lighted  cinders  and  then  replace  the  planks ;  the 
fire  immediately  communicates  itself  to  the  dung,  which  once  lighted 
continues  to  smoulder ;  the  heat  and  the  smoke  having  no  exit,  soon 
warm  the  planks,  and  this  produces  a  tepid  temperature,  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  slow  combustion  of  the  material,  prevails  through- 
out the  night.  The  talent  of  the  kang-heater  consists  in  putting 
neither  too  much  nor  too  little  dung,  in  strewing  it  properly,  and  in  so 
arranging  the  cinders  that  combustion  shall  commence  at  different 
points  in  the  same  moment  of  time,  in  order  that  all  the  planks  may 
equally  benefit  by  the  warmtii.  Ashamed  to  have  our  bed  warmed 
for  us  like  children,  we  one  night  essayed  to  perform  this  service  for 
ourselves  ;  but  the  result  was  by  no  means  happy,  for  while  one  of 
us  was  nearly  broiled  to  death,  the  other  trembled  with  cold  all  night 
long ;  the  fact  being,  that  owing  to  our  want  of  skill,  the  fire  had 
actually  caught  the  planks  on  one  side  of  the  kang,  while  on  the  other 
the  fuel  had  not  lighted  at  all.  The  hosf  of  the  Hotel  of  the  Tempe- 
rate Climates  was  naturally  disgusted  at  the  mischance,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  its  recurrence,  he  locked  the  closing  plank  of  the  furnace, 
and  himself  came  every  time  to  light  it"  (p.  287). 

High-sounding  titles  like  this  seem  to  be  the  fashion  in 
those  parts  for  houses  of  public  entertainment,  as  well  as  for 
their  officers :  thus,  we  read  of  the  Hotel  of  the  Three  Per- 
fections, Hotel  of  the  Five  Felicities,  Tavern  of  Eternal 
Equity,  &c. ;  the  waiter  is  the  comptroller  of  the  table,  the 
cook  the  governor  of  the  pot ;  and  so  on  in  proportion.  In 
most  of  these  houses  lodging  only  is  provided ;  food  must  be 
sought  elsewhere,  in  eating-houses  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

*'  A  triangular  fag  floating  before  a  house  in  the  next  street  in- 
dicated to  our  joyful  hearts  an  eating-house.  A  long  passage  le^ 
us  into  a  spacious  apartment,  in  which  were  symmetrically  set  forth 
a  number  of  little  tables.  Seating  ourselves  at  one  of  these^  a  tea- 
pot,  the  inevitable  prelude  in  these  countries  to  every  meal,  was  set 
before  each  of  us.  You  must  swallow  infinite  tea,  and  that  boiling 
hot,  before  they  will  consent  to  bring  you  any  thing  else.  'At  last* 
when  they  see  you  thus  occupied,  the  comptroller  of  the  table  pays 
you  his  official  visit,  a  personage  of  immensely  elegant  manners  and 
ceaseless  volubility  of  tongue,  who  after  entertmning  you  with  hb 
views  upon  the  affiiirs  of  the  world  in  general  and  each  country  in 
particular,  concludes  by  announcing  what  there  is  to  eat,  and  re- 
questing your  judgment  fiiereupon.  As  you  mention  the  dishes  yon 
desire,  he  repeats  their  names  in  a  measiu^  chant  for  the  informa* 
tion  of  the  governor  of  the  pot.  Your  dinner  is  served  up  with  ad- 
mirable promptitude ;  bat  before  you  commence  the  meal,  etiquette 
requires  that  you  rise  from  your  seat  and  iavite  aU  tha  other  oom* 
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pany  present  to  partake.  *  Come,'  you  say,  witli  an  engaging  ges- 
tore,  '  come,  my  Mends,  come  and  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  me ; 
come  and  eat  a  plate  of  rice ;'  and  so  on.  *  No,  thank  yon,'  replies 
every  hody ;  *  do  you  rather  come  and  seat  yourself  at  my  table.  It 
is  I  who  invite  you  ;*  and  so  the  matter  ends.  By  this  ceremony 
you  have  '  manifested  your  honour,'  as  the  phrase  runs,  and  you 
may  now  sit  down  and  eat  in  comfort,  your  character  as  a  gentleman 
perfectly  estahlished.  When  you  rise  to  depart,  the  comptroller  of 
the  tahle  again  appears.  As  you  cross  the  apartment  widi  him,  he 
chants  over  again  the  names  of  the  dishes  you  have  had,  this  time 
appending  the  prices,  and  terminating  with  the  sum  total,  announced 
with  especial  emphasis,  which,  proceeding  to  the  counter,  you  then 
deposit  in  the  money-hox"  (p.  34). 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  inns  in  the  great  towns  of  Nor- 
thern China  and  Tartary  is^  that  each  house  is  devoted  to  a 
particular  class  of  travellers,  and  will  receive  no  other.  *^  The 
Corn-dealers'  Arms"  inn,  for  example,  will  not  admit  a  horse- 
dealer,  and  so  on.  The  inns  which  devote  themselves  to  the 
entertainment  of  mere  travellers  are  called  the  Taverns  of  the 
Transitory  Guests.  In  one  place  where  they  rested  for  a 
night,  the  village  of  Kao-Tan-Dze,  and  which  they  describe 
as  '*  repulsive  and  hideous  beyond  all  expression,"  they  met 
with  another  classification  of  inns,  proceeding  upon  a  totally 
different  principle  from  that  of  the  business  or  profession  of 
the  guests,  viz.  their  degree  of  attachment  or  of  indifference 
to  their  worldly  goods. 

''At  the  first  inn  where  we  presented  ourselves,  we  were  asked 
whether  we  desired  to  have  our  animals  defended  against  robbers. 
This  question  threw  us  into  utter  amazement,  and  we  requested 
fiurther  explanation  of  a  point  which  struck  us  as  so  very  singular. 
We  were  informed  that  at  Kao-Tan-Dae  there  are  two  sorts  of  inns, — 
inns  where  they  fight,  and  inns  where  they  do  not  fight ;  and  that 
the  prices  at  the  former  sort  are  four  times  greater  than  those  at  the 
latter.  This  explanation  gave  us  a  general  notion  of  the  matter ; 
but  still  we  requested  some  details.  *  How  !*  said  the  people, 
*  don't  you  know  that  Kao-Tan-Dze  is  constantly  attacked  by  bri- 
gands V  *  Yes,  we  know  that.'  *  If  you  lodge  in  an  inn  where  they 
don't  6^ht,  any  brigands  that  come  will  drive  off  your  animals,  for 
no  one  has  undertaken  to  protect  them.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you 
lodge  in  an  inn  where  they  fight,  you  have  a  good  chance  of  pre- 
serving your  property,  unless  the  brigands  are  the  more  numerous 
party,  which  sometimes  happens.'  All  this  seemed  to  us  very  sin- 
gular and  very  disagreeable.  However,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
up  our  minds  on  the  subject.  After  grave  reflection,  we  decided 
upon  lodging  in  ar.  inn  where  they  fought.  .  .  .  Upon  entering  the 
fighting  inn  to  which  we  had  been  directed,  we  found  every  thing 
about  it  on  a  war-footing.  The  walls  were  regularly  covered  with 
lances,  arrows,  bows,  and  matchlocks.     The  presence  of  these  wea- 
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pons,  however,  by  no  means  rendered  us  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  our 
safety,  and  we  resolved  not  to  lie  down  at  all,  but  to  keep  watch 
throughout  the  night"  (p.  276). 

So  much  for  the  Tartar  inns;  now  let  us  take  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  more  normal  condition  of  a  traveller's  existence 
in  those  regions^  namely^  the  nomadic  life ;  living  on  horse- 
back (or  camel-back,  as  the  case  may  be,)  by  day,  and  sleep- 
ing  under  the  shelter  of  a  sheet  of  canvass  by  night ;  rising 
with  the  first  dawn,  before  the  earliest  rays  of  the  sun  have 
struck  upon  the  tent ;  then  each  man  taking  a  bag  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  starting  off  in  every  direction  to  seek  for  fuel, 
that  is,  for  argols,  or  the  dried  dung  of  animals,  upon  which, 
by  the  by,  we  are  favoured  with  a  most  profound  and  discri- 
minating essay,  classifying  the  different  animals  according  to 
the  combustible  merits  of  their  argols. 

'*  Those  who  have  never  led  a  nomadic  life  will,  of  course,  find  it 
difEcult  to  understand  how  this  occupation  (of  argol-hunting)  could 
possibly  develope  any  enjoyment.  Yet  .when  one  is  lucky  enough 
to  find,  half-concealed  among  the  grass,  an  argol  recommendable  fox 
its  size  and  dryness,  there  comes  over  the  heart  a  gentle  joy,  one  of 
those  sudden  emotions  which  create  a  transient  happiness.  The 
pleasure  at  finding  a  fine  argol  is  cognate  with  that  which  the  hunter 
feels  when  he  discovers  the  track  of  game ;  with  which  the  boy  re- 
gards, his  eyes  sparkling,  the  linnet's  nest  he  has  long  sought ;  with 
which  the  fisherman  sees  quivering  at  the  end  of  his  line  a  large  fish; 
nay,  if  we  may  compare  small  things  with  great,  one  might  even 
compare  this  pleasure  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Leverrier  when  he 
has  discovered  a  new  planet.  Our  sack,  once  filled  with  argols,  we 
returned  and  piled  the  contents  with  pride  at  the  entrance  of  the 
tent;  then  we  struck  a  light  and  set  the  fire  in  movement;  and  while 
the  tea  was  boiling  in  the  pot,  pounded  the  meal,  and  put  some  cakes 
to  bake  in  the  ashes"  (p.  151). 

Perhaps  our  readers  will  think  that  all  this  sounds  rather 
agreeable  than  otherwise ;  tea  and  hot  cakes  for  breakfast  is 
no  such  great  hardship ;  even  the  hero  of  the  rump-steak  and 
clean  table-cloth  might  be  contented  to  put  up  with  such  fare 
as  this  by  way  of  beginning  the  day;  for  such  a  breakfast  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  the  harbinger  of  a  not  very 
contemptible  dinner.  But,  alas !  on  a  closer  inspection,  the 
poetry  is  sadly  taken  out  of  the  matter ;  the  pleasing  illusion 
altogether  vanishes ;  or  rather,  there  are  left  in  its  stead  dim 
visions  of  a  mess  the  very  reverse  of  savoury.  "We  never 
tasted  hot  cakes  made  of  pounded  oats  and  buck-wheat,  or, 
as  these  sometimes  were,  of  barley-meal ;  so,  for  aught  we 
know,  this  portion  of  the  repast  may  be  very  delicious ;  but 
our  author's  description  of  Tartar  tea,  especially  when  made 
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at  a  temporary  baiting-place  in  the  deaerti  is  suffieienty  v? 

thinki  to  shake  Uie  resolution  even  of  the  most  determined 
imbiber  of  that  popular  liquid,  if  ever  he  should  £nd  himself 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  choosing  between  it  and  the 
forbidden  juice  of  the  grape. 

*^  The  tea  used  by  ^e  Tartars  ia  not  prepared  in  the  same  way 
as  that  consumed  by  the  Chinese.  The  latter,  it  is  known,  merefy 
employ  the  smaller  and  tenderer  leaves  of  the  plant,  which  they 
mmply  infuse  in  boiling  water  so  as  to  give  it  a  golden  tint ;  the 
coarser  leaves,  with  which  are  mixed  up  the  smaller  tendrils,  are 
pressed  together  in  a  mould,  in  the  form  and  of  the  size  of  the  ordi- 
nary house-brick.  Thus  prepared,  it  becomes  an  article  of  consider- 
able commerce,  under  the  designation  of  Tartar-tea,  the  Tartars  being 
its  exclusive  consumers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Russians,  who 
drink  creat  quantities  of  it.  When  required  for  use,  a  piece  of  the 
brick  IS  broken  off,  pulverised,  and  boiled  in  the  kettle,  until  the 
water  assumes  a  reddish  hue.  Some  salt  is  then  thrown  in,  and  the 
effervescence  commences.  When  the  liquid  has  become  almost  black, 
milk  is  added,  and  the  beverage,  the  grand  luxury  of  the  Tartars,  is 
then  transferred  to  the  tea*pot.  Samdadchiemba  was  a  perfect  en- 
thusiast of  this  tea.  For  our  parts,  we  drank  it  in  default  of  something 
better*'  (p.  39). 

Such  was  the  beverage  at  the  best  of  times,  and  when 
made  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  Sometimes, 
however,  "  under  the  denomination  of  tea,  they  got  a  decoc- 
tion of  burned  beans."  Sometimes  they  got  tea  indeed,  but 
only  brackish  water,  or  sometimes  worse,  to  make  it  with. 

"  The  stench  of  this  dirty,  muddy  water  was  intolerable  $  and 
on  the  siu-face  of  the  nauseous  stuff  we  saw  floating  a  sort  of  oily 
dross,  which  infinitely  increased  our  disgust.  We  had  not  the 
courage  to  raise  it  to  our  lips ;  we  were  satisfied  with  its  sight,  and 
above  all,  with  its  smell.  Still  we  must  either  drink  or  die  with 
thirst ;  we  accordingly  resolved  to  make  the  best  we  could  of  this 
Cistern  of  the  Devil,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Tartars.  We  collected 
roots  which  were  growing  abundantly  around  it,  half  buried  in  the 
sand ;  a  few  moments'  labour  supplied  us  with  an  ample  provision  of 
them.  Then,  first  of  all,  we  made  some  charcoal,  which  we  broke 
into  small  pieces ;  next  we  filled  our  kettle  with  the  muddy,  stinking 
water,  placed  it  upon  the  fire,  and  when  the  water  boiled,  threw  in  a 
quantity  of  the  charcoal.  While  we  were  engaged  upon  this  chemical 
operation,  Samdadchiemba,  seated  beside  the  kettle,  kept  every  mo- 
ment asking  us  what  sort  of  soup  we  intended  to  make  with  all  those 
detestable  ingredients.  We  gave  him,  by  way  of  reply,  a  complete 
dissertation  upon  the  discolouring  and  disinfecting  properties  of  char- 
coal, . .  •  •  whereupon  he  asked,  whether  by  rubbing  his  &ce  hard 
with  the  charcoal  he  could  make  it  as  white  as  ours.  ...  By  and  by 
we  poured  out  the  liquid  thus  prepared,  and  filtered  it  through  an 
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iniproinptu  linen-sieve.  The  water  realised  was  not  indeed  deliciousi 
but  it  was  drinkable^  having  deposited  all  its  salt  and  all  its  odour. 
We  had  more  than  once  on  our  journey  used  water  in  no  degree 
superior*  We  made  abundance  of  tea,  and  the  evening  was  occupied 
in  drinking  it"  (p.  233). 

After  breakfastj  Samdadchiemba  had  to  collect  the  ani- 
mals which  had  dispersed  during  the  night  in  search  of  pas- 
turage ;  the  tent  is  soon  folded^  the  animals  loaded^  and  the 
little  caravan  again  resumes  its  uniform  and  monotonous 
march.  About  midday  they  halt  for  a  while  under  the  shelter 
of  some  rock  to  take  their  repast^  which  usually  consisted  of 
bread  and  water,  **  and  what  bread  and  water !  Dough  half 
baked,  and  brackish  water,  which  we  had  to  draw  up  with  the 
sweat  of  our  brow,  and  to  carry  about  with  us  during  our 
journey."  By  way  of  desert  they  had  a  pinch  or  two  of  snuff, 
which,  however,  was  reduced  in  process  of  time  to  smelling  at 
the  empty  snuff-phials ;  then  "  a  few  minutes  of  gentle  but 
j»ound  sleep,  never  interrupted  by  nightmare  or  by  unpleasant 
dreams;"  and  then  the  march  waa  again  resumed^  and  pro- 
tracted often  to  a  very  late  hour  in  the  night  before  they 
could  find  a  spot  which  united  all  the  essential  requisites  for 
a  resting-place,  shelter,  fuel,  and  water.  Such  was  the  la- 
borious life  of  these  indefatigable  travellers,  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  and  month  after  month ;  and  in  addition  to 
its  fatiguing  character,  it  was  attended  with  many  dangers 
also,  from  which  the  Providence  of  God  continually  protected 
them. 

"We  have  dwelt  so  long,  however,  upon  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  their  journey  and  mode  of  existence,  that  we  have 
only  space  for  one  or  two  short  specimens  of  their  more  lively 
conversations  or  adventures,  when  they  chanced  to  be  thrown 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  natives  of  the  country  through 
which  they  passed.  The  following  remarks  upon  our  own 
countrymen,  and  the  war  in  which  we  were  engaged  with  the 
Celestial  empire,  have  at  least  the  charm  of  novelty  to  recom- 
mend them,  if  nothing  else  can  be  said  in  their  favour.  It 
appears  that  we  were  at  that  time  known  to  the  Tartars  only 
as  "  the  Rebels  of  the  South ;"  and  when  they  were  summoned 
from  their  distant  homes  to  help  the  Grand  Master  (the  Em- 
peror) whose  army  of  reserve  they  constitute,  the  Chinese  told 
them  every  where  that  they  were  marching  upon  certain  and 
unavailing  death.  _     

"  What  can  you  do,**  asked  they,  "  against  sea-monsters  ?  They 
live  in  the  water  like  fish.  When  you  least  expect  them,  they  appear 
on  the  surface,  and  hurl  their  fire-bombs  at  you ;  while  the  instant 
your  bow  is  bent  to  shoot  them,  down  they  dive  like  fliogs.    Then 
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they  essayed  to  frighten  us ;  but  we  soldieis  of  the  Eig^t  Banners 
know  not  fear.  Before  our  departure  the  great  Lamas  had  qpened 
die  book  of  celestial  secrets,  and  had  thence  learned  that  the  matter 
would  end  well  with  us.  .  .  •  The  rebels,  hearing  that  the  invincible 
troops  of  Tchakar  were  approaching,  were  seized  with  fear,  and  sought 
peace.  The  Sacred  Master,  of  his  immense  mercy,  granted  it,  and 
we  returned  to  the  care  of  our  flocks." 

During  their  residence  in  Lha-Ssa,  the  capital  of  Thibet, 
they  had  some  tolerably  intimate  communication  with  the  ce- 
lebrated Chinese  ambassador  Ki-Chan,  the  same  who  carried 
on  the  negociations  for  peace  with  Mr.  Elliott,  the  English 
plenipotentiary,  at  Canton,  and  who,  for  the  part  he  took  in 
those  diplomatic  proceedings,  was  degraded  by  the  emperor 
from  all  his  titles,  lost  all  bis  decorations,  had  his  property 
confiscated,  his  house  razed,  his  wives  sold  by  public  auction^ 
and  was  himself  banished  to  the  depths  of  Tartary. 

"  Ki-Chan  sent  for  us  twice  or  thrice  to  talk  politics,  or,  as  the 
Chinese  phrase  it,  to  speak  idle  words.  He  spoke  a  good  deal  about 
the  English  and  Queen  Victoria.  '  It  appears,'  said  he,  *  that  this 
woman  has  great  abilities ;  but  her  husband,  in  my  opinion,  plays  a 
very  ridiculous  part ;  she  does  not  let  him  meddle  with  any  thing. 
She  laid  out  for  him  a  magnificent  garden,  full  of  firuit-trees  and 
flowers  of  all  sorts,  and  there  he  is  always  shut  up^  passing  his  time 
walking  about.  They  say  that  in  Europe  there  are  other  countries 
where  women  rule.  Is  it  so  ?  Are  their  husbands  also  shut  up  in 
gardens?  Have  you  in  the  kingdom  of  France  any  such  usage?' 
*  No,  in  France  the  women  are  in  the  gardens,  and  the  men  in  the 
state.'     '  That  is  right ;  otherwise  all  is  disorder.'" 

On  one  occasion,  in  an  hotel  in  the  province  of  Kan-Sou, 
our  two  Frenchmen  were  mistaken  by  the  Chinese  landlord 
for  two  of  **  the  sea-devils  who  were  making  war  at  Canton." 

<*  *  No,  we  are  not  English ;  nor  are  we  devils  of  any  sort,  whether 
of  sea  or  land.'  An  idler  who  was  standing  by  interposed  to  pre- 
vent the  ill  effect  of  this  awkward  question.  '  Yon,'  said  he  to  the 
innkeeper,  '  you  know  nothing  of  physiognomy.  How  could  you 
suppose  that  these  people  are  sea-devils  ?  Don't  you  know  that  they 
have  all  blue  eyes  and  red  hair  V  '  You're  right,'  returned  the  host ; 
'  I  had  not  thought  of  that.'  '  No,'  said  we,  *  clearly  you  had  not 
thought  at  all.  Do  you  suppose  that  sea-monsters  could  live  as 
we  do,  on  land,  and  ride  on  horses  V  '  You're  right,  quite  so ;  the 
Ing-Kie-Li,  they  say,  never  venture  to  quit  the  sea,  for  when  they're 
on  land  they  tremble  and  die  like  fish  out  of  water.' "    . 

Here  the  cool  presence  of  mind  of  our  practised  travellers 
enabled  them  to  divert  an  inquiry  which  might  have  led  to 
very  unpleasant  consequences :  on  another  occasion  the  never- 
failing  poUteste  of  a  Frenchman  came  to  the  rescue,  and  ex- 
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tricated  them  from  circumstances  which  were  quite  as  embar- 
rassing, though  not  perhaps  so  positively  dangerous,  as  those 
we  have  just  described.  The  missionaries  have  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  drink  tea  with  some  Mongols,  whose  tents  are  pitched 
about  a  gun-shot  from  their  own :  the  occasion  is  a  very  great 
festival ;  the  hosts  are  in  easy  circumstances ;  and  the  company 
have  already  partaken  of  tea  and  milk,  small  loaves  fried  in 
butter,  cheese,  raisins  and  jujubs ;  presently  the  patriarch  of  the 
family,  an  old  man  with  a  Jong  white  beard,  calls  to  a  youth 
seated  on  the  threshold  of  the  tent,  and  bids  him  clear  away 
the  things,  if  the  mutton  is  boiled  enough:  (and  perhaps  it  will 
enable  us  more  thoroughly  to  appreciate  the  scene  that  follows, 
if  we  iust  call  to  mind,  en  passant^  that  the  Tartars  have  a 
special  weakness  for  mutton  that  is  "  very  fat  and  half  boiled  ") : 

"  This  command  having  heen  executed,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
famiiy  entered,  bearing  in  both  hands  a  small  oblong  tahle,  on 
which  was  a  boiled  sheep,  cut  into  four  quarters,  heaped  one  on  the 
oUier.  The  family  being  assembled  round  the  tahle,  the  chief  drew 
a  knife  from  his  girdle,  severed  the  sheep's  tail,  and  divided  it  into 
two  equal  pieces,  which  he  placed  before  us.  With  the  Tartars  the 
tail  is  considered  the  most  delicious  portion  of  their  sheep,  and 
accordingly  the  most  honourable.  These  tails  of  the  Tartarian 
sheep  are  of  immense  size  and  weight,  the  ikt  upon  them  alone 
weighing  from  six  to  eight  pounds.  [In  one  of  his  private  letters 
M.  Gabet  states  their  weight  as  sometimes  reaching  fifteen  or  twenty 
pounds.]  7'he  fat  and  juicy  tail  having  thus  been  offered  a  homage 
to  the  two  stranger-guests,  the  rest  of  the  company,  knife  in  hand, 
attacked  the  four  quarters  of  the  animal,  and  had  speedily  each  man 
a  huge  piece  before  him.  Plate  or  fork  there  was  none ;  the  knees 
supplied  the  absence  of  the  one,  the  hands  of  the  other — the  flowing 
grease  being  M^iped  off  from  time  to  time  upon  the  front  of  the 
jacket.  Our  own  embarrassment  was  extreme.  That  great  white  mass 
of  fat  had  been  given  to  us  with  the  best  intentions ;  but,  not  quite 
clear  of  European  prejudices,  we  could  not  make  up  our  stomachs 
to  venture,  without  bread  or  salt,  upon  the  lumps  of  tallow  that 
quivered  in  our  hands.  We  briefly  consulted  in  our  native  tongue 
as  to  what  on  earth  was  to  be  done  under  these  distressing  circum- 
stances. Furtively  to  replace  the  horrible  masses  upon  the  table 
would  be  imprudent;  openly  to  express  to  our  Amphitryon  our 
repugnance  to  this  par  excellence  Tartarian  delicacy  was  impossible, 
as  wholly  opposed  to  Tartar  etiquette.  We  devised  this  plan :  we 
cut  the  villanous  tail  into  numerous  pieces,  and  insisted,  on  that  day 
of  general  rejoicing,  upon  the  company's  partaking  with  us  of  this 
favomite  dish.  There  was  infinite  reluctance  to  deprive  us  of  the 
treat ;  but  we  persisted,  and  by  degrees  got  entirely  clear  of  the 
abominable  mess,  ourselves  rejoicing  instead  in  a  cut  from  the  leg, 
the  savour  of  which  was  more  agreeable  to  our  early  training"  (p.  64). 

Justice  to  the  character  of  these  enduring  missionaries  re- 
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aqaires  diat  vre  should  not  conclude  this  Ifftide  wiAmxtigmpg 
<nit  readers  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  darker  wLe^oS^ the  ma- 
ture represented  to  us  in  these  entertaining  v^nmSs.  .^One 
Hhall  be  their  passage  of  the  Bourhan-Bota,  a  mMAtiSs^'tW^ 
for  the  pestilential  vapours  ift  which  it  is  constantlr^^^W^. 

'*  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  the  caravan  halted  fotfifi^fq^^ 
as  if  to  poise  its  strength  ;  every  body  measured  with^us  ej^,^ 
steep  and  rugged  paths  of  the  lofty  ascent,  gazed  with  ^pi^v^y^^t 
a  light  thiti  vapour^  which  we  were  told  was  the  pestile^tiah^app^r 
in  questioui  and  for  a  while  the  entire  party  was  completely  4^^e^«^ 
and  discouraged.  After  having  taken  the  bygeianic  me4S|ir^,rag- 
scribed  by  tradition,  and  which  consist  in  masticating  tWj».  or-^^^ 
jdoves  of  garlic,  we  began  to  clamber  up  the  side,  of  tbj^i mountain. 
Before  long,  the  horses  refused  to  carry  their  riders,  and,,3lj^  ,?^^ 
^wdl  as  animals,  advanced  on  foot  and  step  by  step ;  by  dfgrcfs ^^r 
faces,  grew  pale,  our  hearts  sick,  and  our  legs  incapable^.cl^j^ujgif^]^- 
^g  us  ;  we  threw  ourselves  on  the  ground,  then  rose  aglfi^.^t^piK^ 
another  effort ;  Uien  once  more  prostrated  ourselves,  ax^.agiiia  xp^ 
to  stumble  on  some  paces  further :  in  this  deplorable  fa^ic^^v^ 
it  that  we  ascended  the  famous  Bourhan-Bota.  Heaveps,-  JM!}^ 
wretchedness  it  was  we  went  through ;  one's  strength  secm^*^.  ^- 
hausted,  one's  head  turning  round,  one's  limbs  dislocated.^  %Jff^ 
just  like  a  thoroughly  bad  sea-sid^ness ;  and  yet,  all  th^^  I9^^,;|me 
has  to  retain  enough  energy,  not  only  to  drag  one's  self ,,9^,  ^f^t 
moreover  to  keep  thrashing  the  animals,  which  lie  doM^.^^tj^i^i^ 
step,  and  can  hardly  be  got  to  move^  One  portion  of  ihe,c^^^^^, 
as  a  measure  of  precaution*  stopped  half  way  up  the  moii^if^njL^iP 
IpuUy  where  the  pestilential  vapoury,  they  said,  werie  notjif^a/^^; 
the  other  portion  of  the  caravan,  equally  as  a  measure  of  pif^f^^^, 
exerted  their  most  intense  efforts  in  order  to  m^J^e  their  .^aj;-j|^|t 
Jap  to  the  top,  so  as  to  avoid  being  asphyxiated  by  that  dre^ulair, 
so  completely  charged  with  carbonic  acid.  We  were  of  the^i|] 
pf  diose  who  ascended  the  Bourhan-  Beta  at  one  stretch.  On,^^ 
ing  its  summit  our  lungs  dilated  at  their  ease.  The  deso^^  \  ^^ 
.mountain  was  mere  child's  play,  and  we  were  soon  able  ta  sj^^ 
our  tent  f^  from  the  murderous  air  we  had  encountere(t.:(^jt 

'  This  was  bad  enough;  but  worse  was  yet  to  come. -••Tl«rtr 
most  continual  and  dangerous  enemy  was  the  cold.  'Bvj^flfih 
Tartary  the  winter  is  most  severe,  lasting  for  nine  ^nths ; 
the  earth  freezing  to  the  depth  of  seven  or  eight  feet;  *SffB 
the  thermometer  constantly  descending  to  thirty  degrees  ^SH8w 
zero.  But  this  was  nothing  to  the  cold  which  thejMcpim^ 
tered  when  crossing  the  mountains  which  separate  ^^^iMkf 
ftom  Thibet  iv/.idbfla 

'  «  If  was  on  Mount  Chuga  that  the  long  train  trf  cAll^'WliteH* 
i^itfly  began;     The  snow,  the  wind,  and  the  t!eH'ther^'*t*l§^fWk 
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;^i|Km:[^d/wiA^a  fiiry  which  daily  inoi!>eaied.    The  deserts  of  TiMbel 
«rq  ecitaioly  lifae  most  frighUul  vountry  that  it  is  possible  to  €q»- 
fflffte. ,  -  Ifh^  ground  oontinutog  to  rise,  vegetation  diminished  as  Mie 
jaAvi^pei^  and  the  cdid  grew  more  and  more  intense.  •  Death  now 
,{)q^'ei;^<0Y6T^he  unfortunate. caravan.     The  want  of  water  and  qf 
pasturage  soon  destroyed  the  strength  of  our  animals.    Each  day  we 
'nad'toahahdon  beasts  of  burden  ^t  could  drag  themselves  on  no 
wther.     l^e  turn  of  the  men  4»me  somewhat  later.     The  aspect 
^bfthe  road  was  of  dismal  anspice^  .  For  several  days  we  travelled 
^thi^ugh  what  seemed  tite  excavations  of  a  great  cemetery.     Human 
4>dn^s,  a^d  the  carcasses  of  animals,  presenting  themselves  at  every 
stiep,  seemed  to  warn  us  that,  in  1Mb  fatal  region,  amidst  this  savage 
Vi^tnre,  the'  caravans  which  had  preceded  us  had  preceded  bs  ih  dieath. 
i'i^V'.    'IV)  give  something  like  an  idea  of  this  cold-^the  reility  df 
''ivKich,  however,'  can  never  be  appreciated  except  by  those 'who  have 
^f^t^it'^itmay  suffice  to  mention  a  circumstance  which  seemed  to  iis 
~MtfJ6r  striking.     Every  morning,  before  proceeding  on  our  jourrtey, 
N^'l^tie  a  meal ;  and  then  we  did  not  eat  i^in  until  the  evening,  after 
'ive  hiA  encamped.     As  tsamba  (barley-meal   mixed  with   tepid 
^ter)  is  not  a  very  toothsome  affair,  we  could  not  get  down,  at  a 
'H^e,  as  mtich  as  was  required  fbr  our  nourishment  during  the  day  ; 
Af  we  used  to  make  three  or  four  balls  of  it  with  our  tea,  and  keep 
'"these,  in  reserve,  to  be  eaten  from  time  to  time  on  oiir  road.     The 
'lifot'pHSte  was  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  hot  linen,  and  then  deposited- in 
odrhteast.     Over  it  were  all  our  clodies;  to  wit,  a  thick  robe  of 
*iBhee{)-ftkm,  then  a  lamb-skin  jacket,  then  a  short  fox-skin  cloak,  and 
'i%en  a  great  wool  overall.    Now,  upon  every  one  of  the  fifteen  days 
Hii'  qtiestion  our  tsamba  cakes  were  always  frozen.     When  we  took 
iflfem  out,  ihey  were  merely  so  many  balls  of  ice;  whfch  notwith^ 
'^tatiidlng  we  were  fain  to  devour,  at  die  risk  of  breaking  our  teeth, 
Worder  to  avoid  the  greater  risk  of  starvation, 
,ii-  u  ^e  animals,  overcome  witli  fatigue  and  privation,  had  infinite 
''dtlffifctilty  in  at  all  resisting  the  intensity  of  die  cold.     The  mul^s 
~ip4  horses,  being  less  vigorous  than  the  camels  and  long-haired 
<6k^,  required  especial  attention.    We  were  obligied  to  pack  diem  In 
'W-^t'  pieces  of  carpet,  carefully  fastened  round  the  body,  the  head 
luein^  enveloped  in  rolls  of  camel's  hair.     Under  any  other  circurti- 
stances,  this  singular  costume  would  have  excited  our  hilarity ;  bvit 
-jli^^^en  w«  ware  in  no  laughing  mood.     Despite  lall,  these  precau- 
jlKHi^.the  animals  of  the  caravans  were  decimated  by  desuh. 
.1  [t".T'^  ^^  mortality  of  the  animals  was  npw  added  that  of  t^e 
gnen ;  who,  hopelessly  seized  upon  by  the  cold,  were  abandoned  yet 
living,  on  the  road.     One  day,  when  the  exhaustion  of  our  animals 
l^ad  compelled  us  to  relax  our  march,  so  that  we  were  somewhat  be- 
Tiiiid  the  main  body,  we  perceived  a  traveller  sitting  on  a  great  stone, 
^k'head  bent  forward  on  his  chest,  his  arms  pressed  against  hj^  sides, 
and  his  whole  frame  motionless  as  a  statue.     We  called  to  hihi  se- 
^i^^)^fn^;  ^t  hii  Uiatle  no  rt pi;,  and  did  not  even  indi<v?t%by  tlie 
iriwb<«fti#SY^ff>«^  ^^^  he  heard. us.     *How.^rd/ sj^  ,^,^ 
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each  other,  *  for  li  man  to  loiter  in  this  way  in  snch  dreadful  weather ! 
The  wretched  fellow  will  asniredly  die  of  cold.'  We  called  to  him 
once  more,  but  he  remained  ailent  and  motionleaa  as  before.  .We 
dismounted,  went  up  to  him,  and  recognised  in  him  a  yomig  Mongol 
Lama,  who  had  often  paid  us  a  visit  in  our  tent.  His  face  was  eib- 
actlv  like  wax ;  and  his  eyes,  half-opened,  had  a  glassy  ap^arance.; 
kieies  hung  from  his  nostrils  aqd  from  the  comers  of  his  moli^. 
We  spoke  to  him,  bm  obtained  no  answer ;  and  for  a  moment  we 
diought  him  dead.  Presently,  however,  he  opened  his  eyes,  and 
fixed  them  upon  us  with  a  horriUe  expression  of  stupefkction  :  the 
poor  creature  was  frozen ;  and  we  comprehended  at  once  that  he  had 
been  abandoned  by  his  companions.  It  seemed  to  its  so  frightful  to 
leave  a  man  to  die,  without  making  an  effort  to  save  him,  that  we 
did  not  hesitate  to  take  him  witii  us.  We  took  him  from  the  stone 
on  which  he  had  been  i^aoed,  enveloped  him  in  a  wra{^r,  seated 
him  upon  Samdadchiemba's  little  mule,  and  thus  brought  him  to  the 
encampment.  When  we  had  set  up  our  tent,  we  went  to  visit ^th^ 
companions  of  this  poor  young  man.  Upon  our  infoimiag  iSotetn 
what  we  had  done,  they  prostrated  themselves  in  token  of  thanks, 
and  said  that  we  were  pec^e  of  excellent  hearts,  but  that  we  had 
given  ourselves  much  labour  in  vain,  for  that  the  case  was  beyond 
cure.  '  He  is  frozen,'  said  they,  *  and^nothing  can  prevent  the  oiM 
from  getting  to  his  heart.'  We  ourselves  did  not  participate  in  thk 
despairing  view  of  the  case ;  and  we  returned  to  the  tent,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  patient's  companions,  to  see  what  further  could 
be  done.  When  we  reached  our  temporary  home  the  young  Lama 
was  dead. 

'^  More  than  forty  men  of  the  caravan  were  abandoned  still  living 
m  the  desert,  without  the  slightest  possibility  of  our  aiding  them. 
They  were  carried  on  horseback  and  on  camelback  so  loi^  as  any 
hope  remained ;  but  when  they  could  no  longer  eat,  or  speak,  or 
hold  themselves  up,  they  were  lef^  on  the  wayside.  The  general 
body  of  the  caravan  could  not  stay  to  nurse  them  in  a  barren  desert, 
where  there  was  hourly  danger  of  wild  beasts,  of  robbers,  and, 
worse  than  all,  of  a  deficiency  of  food.  Yet  it  was  a  fearful  speetatfle 
to  see  these  dying  men  abandoned  on  the  road  t  As  a  last  tdken  4)f 
sympathy,  we  placed  beside  each  a  wooden  cup  and  a  small  bag^f 
barley  meal,  and  then  the  caravan  proceeded  mournfully  on  its  wliy. 
As  soon  as  tlie  last  straggler  had  passed  on,  the  crows  and  vultovet 
that  incessantly  hovered  over  the  caravan  would  pounce  down  ilpim 
the  unhappy  creatures,  who  retained  just  enough  of  life  to  fee)  themV 
selves  torn  and  mangled  by  these  birds  of  prey."  -  »^ 
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BHORT  NOTICES. 

"  The  immensely  learned  "  Mr.  Greswell  (as  Mr,  Morris  has  very 
justly  called  him)  has  published  the  first  four  volumes  (together  with 
a  quarto  volume  of  tables)  of  a  work  intended,  we  believe,  to  reach 
to  more  than  double  this  size ;  Fasti  Temporis  Gatholici  et  Origines 
,Kalendarice  (University  Press,  Oxford).  It  is,  in  fact,  a  History 
|of  Time,  beginning  from  we  know  not  when,  and  coming  down  to  the 
^creation  and  subsequent  events.  Our  readers  will  be  somewhat 
startled  at  hearing  that  he  has  ascertained  the  date  of  the  fall  of  the 
angels  by  geological  phenomena ;  that  he  fixes  the  Paradisaic  period 
at  three  years,  during  which  time  Cain  was  bom,  and  Abel  con- 
ceived, &c.  &c. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  essays  under  the  somewhat  obscure  title 
of  The  Restoration  o/*  jffeKe/ (Macmillan,  Cambridge,)  has  just  ap- 
•peared.  It  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  young  but  thoughtful  writer, 
.with  wit  enough  to  see  that,  "  during  the  last  few  years,  a  progress 
towards  disbelief  has  become  a  marked  feature  in  English  literature 
land  society,"  but  ^scarcely  with  wit  enough,  we  fear,  to  provide  a 
vemedy  for  the  evil.  It  would  be  premature  to  enter  into  any  de- 
tailed criticism  of  kis  essajt  until  we  shall  have  seen  some  of  the 
:8ucGe8sive  parts;  but  one  thing  is  clear,  that  the  author's  notions 
.of  Christianity  are  somewhat  extraordinary.  We  have  often  heard 
foreigners  commenting  on  the  intolerable  arrogance  exhibited  by 
lEnglish  Protestants  on  all  questions  that  concern  religion ;  but  this 
writer  out-herods  Herod.  We  could  not  have  believed  it  possible 
that  an  educated  man  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
could  have  penned  the  following  sentences :  "  It  is  the  English  people 
4tb>tte,  alone  in  the  old  world,  that  is  now  Christian.  .  »  .  One  might 
almoflt  say  that,  just  now,  the  British  people  stands  among  the  na- 
tions as  the  surviving  trustee  of  Christianity,  or  as  the  residuary 
legatee  of  its  benefits.  .  .  .  Christianity,  in  its  migrations  through 
eighteen  centuries,  has  betaken  itself  tx>  the  British  People,  as  if 
these  were  its  own  [the  capitals  and  italics  are  the  author's  own}, 
and  that  these,  under  its  influence  and  at  its  inspiration,  have  be- 
Qome  such  as  they  are,  if  not  the  most  highly  educated  among  the 
nations,  yet  the  most  effective,  the  most  beneficent,  the  most  hu^ 
faane,  and  the  people  to  whose  purposes  and  labours  the  world  looks 
for  whatever  is  good  and  hopefiil.  ...  As  to  the  old  world,  and  for- 
getting the  new,  the  question  of  Christianity  is  almost  an  insular 
question — ^it  is  a  British  interest ! ! ! " 

The  March  of  Intelleety  or  the  alleged  Hostility  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  examined;  a  Lecture  delivered 
to  the  Members  of  the  Catholic  Literary  and  Scientific  Institute  in 
Birminghamt  by  the  Rev,  H.  Formby  (London:  Dolman;  Bums  and 
Lambert),  opens,  rather  than  exhausts,  a  very  wide  subject.  It  is 
one  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  important;  and  we  propose 
thevefore  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  examining  it  somewhat 
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more  in  detail.  MeartWhiie  we  recomnieud  HhirVoikAyhk  Leptelfe 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  ncyt  as  pledging*  onraeliietttf  ai((>Qtiec^ 
agreement  with  it,  but  as  thinking  it  well  dnsern^^  i^arfafti  jmniaaii 

The  Rev,  M.  O* Donnelly  Leedsj  )ias  delivered  f^,jt$f3ii$fl'|Dn  a 
kindred  subject  before  a  similar  institution  m  thsi,U.;^^f,,<(!f^ 
CaihoUe  Church  favourable  to  the  Progress  of  Ed^Qatiafl^^^J|ia^ 
(Leeds,  Bradley  ;  London,  Richardson,  Dolmap^^and  Jo^^;>  jltljl^ 
been  published  together  with  a  sermon  by  the  same  authors iPifc^f^^ 
on  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  St.  Patrick's  Cburj^i^.^a^f 
ford,  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  and  will  be  found  to  contain,. &9.4nyjif)^ 
resting  and  important  facts  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

.  We  qbserve  tliat  Catholic  Institutes  are  springing  up  a3s9^;9i|.||if 
oth^sr  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  if  the  lectures  delivered  b^/p^f^.tt^t^ 
af ^  always  of  the  same  character  as  the  two  specimens  that  ]oi^Yf^JM^p 
reached  us,  we  shall  augur  great  good  from  their  establishment^  jtjif 
Catholic  Chapter  in  the  History  of  the  Vmted  States  by  Dr.  Hiiff lies, 
the  Archbishop  of  New  York,  and  Pius  VIL  and  NnfiCfk(m^*^f  the 
Rev.  Aug.  J»  Thebaud,  S.J.  (New  York,  Dunigan),  arer4eet«|^«SJd<»4 
livered  before  the  Catholic  Institute  of  New  York  about  thvee  teotilliKl 
ago.  May  we  soon  hear  similar  lectures  amongst  oursdves^^^'in^iiilmf^ 
of  our  large  towns  they  would  be  roost  useful.  ^  iJioidu^ 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have  a  new  edition  of  Ae  WdJ^W 
of  Mary,  translated  from  the  Italian  of  St.  Alfonso,  and  noWTpF'^y 
first  time  published  in  America.  It  is  very  handsome1y'g<ft!-titf  }"ft^ 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  illuminated  border,  enclosing  the  4iiyif£[^ 
words  Presented  by  ?  Do  the  publishers  take  it  for  granted  ih^lslRm. 
works  are  only  bought  to  be  given  away?  -  ..>;"?.oqrnoD 

7%e  Church  Manual  (Bums  and  Lambert)  is  a  ebeeib  iMnJom- 
prehensi ve  prayer-book ;  its  contents  ^thfutly  cornesjloiia  tt»^  it»^€llfc( 
for  it  certainly  contains  all  diat  is  commonly  sard  or  suh^  iri«cfeoA;h%«t 
It  is  in  fact  a  reprint  of  the  Vade  Mecum,  with  a' larger  ^tiQtt1bel*to3r 
hymns,  atid  a  complete  ritual.  This  last  is  a  most  us^fiil^aildi'tfiMvy 
and  the  book  will  be  a  most  valuable  boon  to  M  vfhoB^-'tii^kdfuA 
limited.  •   ^cm?  yiev  £ 

The  Jesuit  in  India  (Buriis  and  Lambert)  is  a  most  /intereiting 
and  authentic  account  of  one  of  the  most  laborious  missioirii  iva  Vnom 
of,^-^the  Mission  of'Madura  in  South  India,  wheve  onettDut  bfimrbejil 
iliree  priests  has  died  during  the  lal^t  ten  years,  in  consequtooe/of^dB^ 
privations  they  have  had  to  und^o.  We  forbear  inaldftigpiaB^fiednf 
tracts,  hoping  that  our  readers  will  procure  the  book  ^niUetBtdnot^ 
andibereby  contribute  something  towards  the  assistance  ^f/oi^two 
jaboMrers  in  that  portion  of  the  Lord's  vineyard,  who  at  nifeseif  nave 
lit^ftUjf  jjot  !^^,  ipeans  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  lil|^  ^*|^^   j  V  ^ 

f     T«d»  ttiotfe^oo^  r^fadttfS' who  are  iiite]!e6ted>in  thetiul^jeetofiiihW 
ftfld^  msl^netitf^  recommend  JlhstmHof^tmmiidkpdMaii 

^tlkV^tjPlo'Mfiniheiv^m^  by  the  Rev,  S.  R./Maitlaf^i&QAd[Bondiiey 
$tepheiisoi^/>l'64^)j <   Lik«>«i£ei!y tkii^  «k^' tfaat/oom^fifc^nr  fhitf ^fnfi 
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ihiil'^f>ft  i^'^Mk^^ortH  teading^  His  cohcluatons  are  oui^)  an4»  in 
^Mkh^t^iB  fIreaiiteB.also ;  but  the  way  in  which  he  handles  isolated 
]|»itBf «f  Mtil}E>6eripaine  is,  of  course,  essentially  Protestant. 

B  n<Tu^'E^(#s,ii^the  Clifton  Tracts  have  just  put  fortii  A  few  plain 
"ii^s^Wi^ for- cidHtinuing  to  protect  Religious  Women  from  officioui'trnd 
Wfe^ifyient'lntrus'im  on  fkeir  Domestic  Privacy;  by  an  Englishman 
^d  k  CiorthoHc  (Burns  and  Lambert).  They  are  very  much  to  thd 
Tjijirfrrti  -aiidishdilM  be  extensively  circulated  wherever  the  compulsory 
fh^|iH;ti6rt' of  <ion vents  is  being  mnde  a  subject  of  public  agitation,  nn 
Bnlti^GHtholic  meetings,  lectures,  and  the  like. 

,  The  controversial  conversations  in  Agatha,  or  the  Trials  of  a 
ditfioUd,  %  d  Convert  (Leeds,  Bradley  ;  London j  Richardson), 
irfe  somewhat  out  of  proportion  with  the  slender  character  of  tlie  tid« 
l^l^Ji  Vf^nch  rtiey  are  interwoven  ;  otherwise  the  tale  itself  is  pr^tily 
^^Upeiyed,  a(nd  not  badly  written.  ' 

>!-.  The.spirited  Editor  of  the  Iramp  (Leeds,  Bradley)  has  published, 
ittiaiupplelnentary  number  to  the  March  monthly  part,  the  produce 
U^ia)0f  the  successful  candidates  for  the  prizes  which  he  had  offered 
^n.diQ  b^si  essays  written  by  members  of  the  working  class  upon 
subjects  selected  by  himself.  We  do  not  know  how  much  is  to  be 
UOd^tood  by  the  Editor^s"" announcement  that  he  has  compressed 
t^rop  .npr  what  is  meant  by  the  asterisks  which  are  met  with  so 
a^i^ndantly  in  the  course  of  their  composition ;  but  if  the  essay  on 
^^pal  aggression,  as  it  stands  in  the  pages  of  the  Lamp,  is  tlie  bond 
j^i^^pi^oduction  of  a  working  man,  it  is  one  of  the  most  creditable 
compositions  of  its  class  that  we  ever  remember  to  have  read. 

.;'  In,  the  Virjin  Mother  and  the  Child  Divine  (Duffey)  the  au- 
liioress  of  Lo^  Genevieve  has  embodied  what  we  know  from  Scrip- 
Xm^'VeA  Tradition  of  the  life  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  in  a  style  adapted 
fcH'  -Catholic  children.  The  idea  is  a  happy  one,  and  is  carried  out 
)ivM):,nmch  success  and  great  fervour  of  devotion  and  feeling.  We 
dtink;ifeh&  ^tyle  a  trifle  too  florid  ;  but  nevertheless  the  book  will  be 
a  very  useful  and  acceptable  present  for  the  young  Catholic, 

^rifiki  teases  where,  unha{^ily,  controversy  is  Ibrcecl  upon  the  youthful 
nind;  a>li^e  story,  Annie  and  her  Aunt  (New  York,  Dunigan),  may 
l^'ivmnd  a  iiseCul  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  child. .  In  other 
ofaea'we<do  not  think  it  generally  advisable  to  initiate  the  growing 
HKDd^anta.  the  details  of  petty  persecution  and  the  perversities  of 
^DmbitiG^beresy. 

^,^  ',^e'Zlfe  of  St*  Jane  Frances  de  Chantal  (Richardson  and  Son); 
m  me^bratorian  series  of  the  lives  of  Modem  Saints  and  Servants  of 
God,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  that  has  yet  appeaV^'; 
Udfakatao^A  long  and  valuable  introduction  by  the  Abbe  Bp^l^nge, 
»iii(ieai(v\t^treniely  .mteresting  memoir  of  the  foundation  o(.  th^,  p^i^r 
Vflcibnod  her)  xirder  -  (the  V  isitation  o£  the  ,  Blessed  Virgin  ulltary)  i^ 
Bffltoift iu'Jh)(l4^L«K>w Mi  Westl^ry<>on!^TryiKH  ilear  Btiistoki  jMM\r^.->*r 
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512  Short  Notices. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Controversy  on  the  InfaUMlity  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  the  Doctrine  of  Article  VL  of  the  Church  of 
England^  between  the  Right  Rev,  Dr.  Brown,  Bishop  of  Newport, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  Baglee,  Principal  of  St.  Aidan's  College,  Birken- 
head (Richardson  and  Son),  are  already  familiar  to  all  our  readers. 
The  Controversy,  as  now  published  (and  published  too 'at  a  very  low 
price,  in  order  to  secure  an  extensive  circulation,  which  we  sincerely 
trust  it  will  obtain),  is  a  monument  of  the  Bishop's  patience  and  of 
the  Protestant  professor's  dishonesty.  We  cannot  use  a  milder  word. 
His  misquotations  are  extraordinarily  dishonest  even  for  Protestant 
controversialists,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal,  and  his  refusal  to  cor- 
rect them  perfectly  scandalous.  Dr.  Brown  deserved  a  better  op- 
ponent, and  for  the  sake  of  Protestants  we  wish  he  had  found  one ; 
even  as  it  is,  die  volume  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  use  to  all  who  are 
really  in  earnest  in  their  inquiries  afler  truth. 

A  Letter  to  the  "  Times''  and  its  "  Englishman,**  by  Charles 
Cholmondeley,  Esq.  (Dolman,  lA)ndon),  is  intended  to  sliow-up  the 
unprincipled  conduct  of  that  journal  in  all  that  concerns  Catholics. 
To  remonstrate,  however,  with  the  unknown  quantity  represented  by 
*'  the  conductors  of  the  Times**  is  at  best  an  unprofitable  occupation. 

Reasons  for  leaving  the  Church  of  England,  by  Mr.  Crawley,  late 
Curate  of  St.  Saviour's,  Leeds  (York,  Stutter ;  London,  Richardson), 
are  plain  and  simple,  and  may  be  safely  recommended  for  distribution 
among  that  class  of  persons  for  whom  they  are  written,  viz.  the  poor 
and  uneducated  parishioners  of  any  zealous  Anglo-Catholic  minister. 

The  Authority  of  the  Pope  in  England  {York,  Stutter,;  London, 
Richardson)  consists  of  very  copious  extracts  from  larger  works  on 
the  same  subject,  more  particularly  "  The  See  of  St  Peter,"  by  Mr. 
Allies. 

The  Second  Part  of  7%e  Choir  (Burns  and  Lambert)  maintains 
the  promise  of  the  first.  The  pieces  given  are  all  good  in  them- 
selves, of  a  good  style,  and  within  the  power  of  tolerably  well-trained 
choirs.  Three  of  them  are  by  living  English  writers^  and  so  far  have 
a  peculiar  interest  of  their  own.  Mr.  Richardson's  JubikUe  Deo  and 
Laudaie  Dominum  display  a  facility  in  employing  the  resources  of 
science,  an  ear  for  melody,  and  a  correctness  of  taste,  hitherto  too 
seldom  found  among  our  Catliolic  organists.  Dr.  CrookalPs  Magni* 
ficat — a  simple  and  pleasing  little  work — concludes  with  a  Gloria 
based  on  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  Palestrina's  inspirations — the 
eighth  tone  for  the  Psalms  harmonised  for  five  voices.  Were  this 
superb  piece  of  harmony  well  performed  by  |four  or  five  hundred 
voices,  we  believe  that  its  effect  wpuld  be  such  as  few  persons  can 
conceive.  . 

■   J' 


Lc^vey.  Rgbsofl,  and  F|ankl^<yreat  Wew  Street,  Fetter  Lane. 
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